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A  NEW  DRESS  for  our  cover,  some 
new  type  arrangements  inside,  mark 
the  beginning  of  our  fifth  volume  with 
this  issue. 

These  external  changes  betoken  no 
change  in  the  kind  of  subject  matter 
which  will  continue  to  appear  in  the 
Consumer!^  Guide. 

From  its  earliest  days  in  1933,  this 
bulletin,  published  under  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the 
administration  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment and  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Acts,  has  at- 
tempted to  translate  technical  informa- 
tion into  language  for  lay  readers;  to 
interpret  to  nonfarm  consumers  the 
economic  problems  of  the  farm  popu- 
lation ;  to  show  the  relation  of  city  con-», 
sumer  interests  to  the  welfare  of  the 
producers  of  farm  products ;  to  encour- 
age those  habits  of  buying  which  will 
make  for  greater  stability  in  the  mar- 
kets for  farm  products ;  to  promote  the 
more  effective  use  of  city  consumers' 
purchasing  power  and  so  increase  the 
market  for  farm  products;  to  aid  rural 
consumers  in  making  more  effective 
use  of  their  income  and  so  assist  in  re- 
storing farm  purchasing  power  to 
parity  levels. 

Twice  In  its  brief  history,  the  de- 
mand for  the  Consumer^  Guide  has 


overtaxed  the  limits  placed  on  our  cir- 
culation. Both  in  1935  and  again  in 
1937  we  had  to  notify  subscribers  that 
all  who  failed  to  return  a  request  for 
renewal  of  subscription  would  have 
their  names  dropped  from  our  mailing 
list. 

Again  we  are  close  to  the  maximum 
permitted  circulation.  We  are  not  cir- 
cularizing our  readers  concerning  a 
third  renewal  at  this  time,  but  .... 
we  request  any  who  now  receive 
the  bulletin  and  do  not  have  ur- 
gent need  of  it  to  notify  us  so  that 
their  names  may  be  dropped. 

A  wise  rule  for  readers  who  want 
to  refer  to  back  issues  from  time  to 
time  is  to  keep  their  copies  on  file, 
;  g^flcfe  bur  supply  of  back  copies  Is  in 
many  instances  either  very  low  or  en- 
tirely exhausted. 


SOME  CONSUMER  questlonmarks 
are  rapidly  becoming  outmoded.  Ques- 
tionmark  No.  1 ,  not  so  long  ago,  used 
to  be:  "Do  consumers  really  want  more 
technical  facts  about  the  goods  they 
buy  than  they  now  get  from  labels,  ad- 
vertisements, and  store  clerks  ?"  Appar- 
ently the  majority  vote  is  a  "Yes,"  and 
the  demand  for  facts  Is  recognized  by 


in  increasing  number  of  tradespeople 
as  both  immediate  and  honorable. 

A  survey  made  by  one  prominent  re- 
tail trade  journal  recently  showed  that 
of  102  representative  stores  through- 
out the  country,  "close  to  64  percent  of 
them  have  instructed  buyers  to  get  spe- 
cific information  about  fiber  content  on 
all  merchandise  bought."  While  only 
29  percent  of  these  stores  stated  that 
they  knew  of  groups  in  their  commu- 
nities that  were  pressing  for  merchan- 
dise facts,  the  others  have  evidently 
felt  the  groundswell. 

Advanced  to  No.  1  position  among 
consumer  questlonmarks  is:  What  kind 
of  facts  do  consumers  want  which  they 
are  not  now  getting?  Trade  publica- 
tions are  exploring  for  the  answer  to 
this  one.  One  paper  which  tried  out 
this  question  on  750  consumers — ■ 
housewives,  professional  women,  and 
senior  students  of  Home  Economics — 
has  some  interesting  answers. 

Top  on  the  list  of  facts  these  con- 
sumers wanted  on  garment  tags  was 
information  about  color  permanence. 
Three  out  of  4  wanted  this.  Other 
facts  which  should  be  on  garment  tags, 
and  the  percentage  of  these  consumers 
who  favored  them  were:  fiber  contents, 
71 ;  washabllity  and  washing  instruc- 
tions, 67;  shrinkage,  65;  correct  size, 
35;  dry  cleaning,  31;  name  of  manu- 
facturer, 19;  wearabllity,  16;  instruc- 
tions on  care,  12;  silk  weighting,  11. 
Almost  10  percent  of  the  women  an- 
swering this  questionnaire  wanted  In- 
formation showing  whether  the  gar- 
ment was  manufactured  in  a  union 
shop. 

Home-furnishing  tags  should  also 
tell  consumers  facts  about  their  con- 
tents, say  72  percent  of  these  consum- 
ers. Other  demands  and  the  votes  In 
support  of  them  for  this  group  of  ar- 
ticles Include:  washabllity  and  Instruc- 
tions, 57  percent;  color  permanence, 
46;  construction,  workmanship,  35; 
wearability  and  durability,  27;  instruc- 
tions on  care,  22 ;  tensile  strength  and 
quality,  21;  inner  construction  (filling, 
springs,  etc.)  20;  thread  count,  13. 
Here,  too,  some  consumers  want  to 
know  whether  the  product  is  union- 
made,  but  the  percentage  interested  in 
this  fact  is  not  reported. 


Behind  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Counter 

Leg  No.  1  of  a  consumer  tour  from  farm  to  market  with 
foods  starred  by  nutritionists  and  prized  hj  moderns 


UP  POPPED  SOMEONE  looking 
for  publicity  several  months  ago  to  say 

i  that  the  smart  feminine  apparel  for  the 

'  coming  year  would  include  bouquets 
of  fruits  and  vegetables.    Along  with 

j  the  announcement  came  a  picture 
showing  several  mannequins  modeling 
a  gown  with  a  corsage  of  carrots,  a  hat 

I  with  a  head  of  lettuce  on  the  crown 
instead  of  an  artificial  flower,  and  fi- 
nally, the  mannequins  were  garnished, 
so  to  speak,  with  a  necklace  of  radishes. 
Green  peas,  the  story  ran,  could  be  just 
as  interesting  for  earrings  as  jade. 


Couturiers  may  put  fruits  and  vege- 
tables up  among  the  gems,  precious 
and  semi-precious,  that  people  whose 
tastes  run  that  way  will  wear,  but 


there  are  a  great  number  of  people 
whose  tastes  run  to  vegetables  and 
fruits  for  other  reasons — because  they 
are  an  invaluable  source  of  minerals, 
vitamins,  and  other  basic  food  ele- 
ments humans  need  to  live  on,  to  work 
on,  and  to  stay  healthy  on.  To  many 
people,  talking  about  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles as  gems,  is  no  joke.  Says  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  in  a  report  on 
Fruits  and  Vegetables  that  is  as  bulky 
as  it  is  comprehensive,  "most  of  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  may  be  regarded 
as  in  the  luxury  or  semi-luxury  class  for 
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a  considerable  part  of  the  population 
at  all  times,  and  particularly  in  periods 
of  reduced  employment  and  relatively 
low  salaries  and  wages." 

To  farmers  the  stylist's  fad  is  even 
less  of  a  joke,  for  certainly  the  man 
whom  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
describes  as  receiving  a  2 -cent  stamp 
in  payment  for  10  barrels  of  potatoes, 
could  not  have  felt  that  he  had  been 
picking  diamonds  out  of  his  potato 
hills  at  harvest  time. 
•  PUT  IN  TERMS  of  2-cent  stamp 
returns  to  farmers  and  gold-plated 
prices  to  consumers,  the  fruit  and  vege- 
table problem  is  misstated.  Millions  of 
consumers  will  be  eating  millions  of 
pounds  of  fruits  and  .vegetables  this 
year,  as  they  do  each  year.  They  will 
be  consuming  many  more  pounds  than 
they  used  to.  In  1935-36  consumers 
ate  twice  as  much  fresh  asparagus,  al- 
most 3  times  as  many  fresh  peas,  and 
more  than  twice  as  much  lettuce  and 
carrots  as  they  ate  in  1919-20.  Citrus 
fruit  consumption  per  capita  went  up 
from  21  pounds  a  year  in  1919-20  to 
37  pounds  in  1935-36,  and  noncitrus 
fruit  from  174  to  183  pounds. 

More  fruits  and  vegetables  find  their 
way  to  consumers'  tables  as  people  be- 
come aware  of  their  nutritive  treasures 
and  are  able  to  buy  them,  as  growers 
increase  their  supply,  as  science  and 
economics  shorten  the  distance  between 
farms  and  kitchens. 

To  put  these  foods  within  reach  of 
the  people  who  consume  them  provides 
occupation  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  in  planting,  growing,  har- 
vesting, packing,  shipping,  hauling, 
keeping  records,  arranging  for  credit, 
making  payments  and  charges,  billing 
and  receipting,  inspecting,  doing  a  mil- 
lion and  one  things  to  the  annual  sup- 
ply of  fruits  and  vegetables  that  add  up 
to  the  completely  meaningless  figure 
(since  it  is  so  large)  of  25  million 
tons  with  a  cash  value  to  farmers  of 
1,165  million  dollars  in  1937.  This 
is  almost  IV2  times  as  much  as  the 
cash  value  of  the  cotton  crop  for  the 
same  year,  more  than  the  cash  value  of 
all  grain  crops,  and  about  14  percent  of 
the  total  amount  of  money  derived  by 
farmers  from  all  farming  activities. 

It  takes  gears  to  fit  all  these  activi- 
ties together  and  sometimes  the  gears 


do  not  mesh.  Then  there  are  prob- 
lems. And  in  most  cases  they  are  all 
double-action  problems  that  worry  the 
farmer  coming  and  going.  Take  the 
weather,  for  example.  A  man  has 
trouble  enough  when  his  growing  and 
harvesting  depend  upon  something  as 
capricious  as  the  weather.  Not  only 
will  a  frost  blight  his  plants,  it  also 
may  make  it  impossible  to  sell  his 
produce.  If  Louisiana  strawberries 
ripen  too  quickly,  they  may  start  flood- 
ing into  market  before  all  the  Florida 
strawberries  are  eaten.  The  result  is  a 
glut  of  strawberries;  prices  drop  per- 
haps so  low  that  what  the  berries  bring 
in  a  city  market  will  not  pay  the  cost  of 
shipping  them  there.  A  good  many 
strawberries  under  such  circumstances 
won't  go  to  market  at  all.  For  con- 
sumers then  there  is  smaller  total  sup- 
ply of  strawberries  and  higher  prices. 

•  CONSUMERS  don't  go  outside  early 
in  the  morning,  cock  a  weather  eye  at 
the  sky,  look  at  the  barometer  and  then 
say,  ""Today  let's  have  lemon  ice  for 
dinner."  That  is,  they  think  they 
don't;  but  they  do  something  very 
similar  to  that.    Consumer  weather  is 


almost  as  important  to  growers  as  pro- 
ducer weather.  The  third  week  of  hot 
weather,  lemon  people  say,  doubles  the 
consumption  of  lemons  over  the  second 
week,  but  if  there  is  a  cool  summer  or  a 
cool  spell  lemons  that  go  to  market 
merely  stay  there.  Of  course,  they  can 
be  stored,  but  the  immediate  effect  is 
to  start  prices  dropping  off  quickly. 
Watermelons,  on  the  other  hand,  can- 
not be  stored;  if  they  ripen  and  arrive 
in  cold  weather  they  become  just  so 
many  watermelons  no  one  wants,  and 
just  so  much  labor  lost  for  producers. 

These  are  the  effects  of  weather 
when  it  is  capricious.  Even  normal 
weather  changes  complicate  things  for 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  grower  and  con- 
sumer. There  are  seasonal  changes. 
In  this  big  country,  growing  seasons 
occur  at  different  times  in  different 
places.  Before  the  crop  of  potatoes 
from  one  section  is  marketed,  a  new 
crop  of  potatoes  from  another  section 
comes  to  market.  This  happens  every 
year.  One  section  of  the  country,  en- 
joying growing  weather,  may  have  city' 
markets  to  itself  for  part  of  the  time ;  at 
other  times  it  must  compete  with  other 
sections  as  seasons  change. 


UNCONTROLLABLE  WHIMS  of  the  great  ocean  of  air  at  the 
bottom  of  which  we  live  have  much  to  do  with  the  way  fruit 
and  vegetable  prices  to  farmers  and  consumers  move  up  and 
down.  Weather  Bureau  reports  help  to  mitigate  hazards  to 
production  and  to  improve  chances  for  advantageous  marketing. 


TO  GET  MAXIMUM  RETURNS  for  their  labors,  farmers  need 
to  be  expert  both  in  producing  and  marketing  their  wares.  To 
reduce  the  guesswork  involved  in  adjusting  supplies  to  market 
capacity,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  furnishes  market 
reports,  the  AAA  provides  machinery  for  control  of  shipments. 


Science  is  constantly  trying  to  get 
the  better  of  nature,  by  developing 
new  methods  of  preserving  and  trans- 
porting foods;  by  developing  new 
strains  of  plants  that  can  survive 
weather  changes  or  grow  in  new  areas. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  are  perish- 
able. They  must  be  harvested  and  got 
to  the  market  quickly.  Going  there 
they  must  be  packed,  iced  some- 
times, heated  at  other  times,  and  shot 
right  through  terminals  and  stores  into 
consumers'  homes  and  eaten.  If 
there  is  any  delay,  there  is  simply  more 
work  for  the  Department  of  Sanitation. 

Handling  things  labeled  perish- 
able is  an  expensive  business.  How 
expensive  is  indicated  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  study  of  the  chain 
store  patron's  fruit  and  vegetable  dol- 
lar in  1935.  Reached  by  throwing  to- 
gether averages  for  5  fruits  and  5  vege- 
tables the  story  of  the  consumer's  dol- 
lar tells  little  about  any  one  fruit  or 
vegetable,  but  much  about  an  impor- 
tant economic  fact.  Of  the  consumer's 
fruit  and  vegetable  dollar  in  1935, 
packing  and  shipping  and  hauling 
took  a  third ;  another  third  went  to  the 
distributors,  and  of  this,  some  29  cents 
went  to  the  retailer ;  a  third  went  to  the 
grower. 

•  AT  THAT,  for  all  the  expeditious- 
ness  and  for  all  the  care  with  which 
fruit  and  vegetables  are  handled,  they 
don't  come  through  without  casualties. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  for  in- 
stance, cites  a  report  made  by  a  chain 
store  over  a  period  of  2  years  in  which 
a  record  of  all  fruit  and  vegetable 
spoilage  was  kept  and  which  showed 
that  9  percent  of  the  oranges,  about  8 
percent  of  the  apples,  1 5  percent  of  the 
grapes,  about  2  percent  of  the  pota- 
toes, about  15  percent  of  the  lettuce, 
about  5  percent  of  the  onions,  24  per- 
cent of  the  cabbages  and  18  percent  of 
the  tomatoes  were  lost  en  route  to  mar- 
ket. For  tomatoes,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  a  chain  store  purchases  II/2 
pounds  of  tomatoes  for  each  pound  it 
actually  sells.  And  this,  of  course,  is 
the  toll  of  fruit  and  vegetable  mor- 
tality in  only  one  of  the  stations 
through  which  fruits  and  vegetables 
must  pass.  At  each  stopping  point 
from  field  to  consumer,  some  fruits 


and  vegetables  are  left  by  the  way. 

To  these  losses  en  route  to  market 
consumers  must  add  the  enormous 
quantities  of  good  food  that  don't  get 
shipped  at  all.  Too  abundant  supplies 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  clog  fruit  and 
vegetable  channels  so  that  low  tide 
prices  won't  float  them.  Then  they  are 
left  high  and  dry  on  producers'  farms 
to  rot.  In  1933,  for  example,  as  the 
result  of  a  bountiful  Florida  harvest, 
celery  prices  dropped  so  low  that  they 
did  not  cover  the  harvesting  costs. 
Producers  then  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  let  their  celery  stand  and  rot  in  the 
fields,  328  thousand  crates  of  it,  with 
each  crate  representing  70  celery 
stalks.  At  the  bottom  of  the  statistical 
tables  issued  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture there  is  a  footnote  to  almost 
every  fruit  and  vegetable  which  tells 
quickly  and  impersonally  the  same  tale 
of  fruitlessness  in  the  fruit  and  vege- 
table trade.  "These  production  statis- 
tics," the  footnote  reads,  "also  include 
quantities  not  harvested  because  of 
market  conditions." 

Some  fruits  and  vegetables  are  pro- 
duced in  every  one  of  the  48  States, 
but  heaviest  supplies  usually  come 
from  a  few  States  that  are  very  likely 


thousands  of  miles  from  consumer 
markets. 

In  each  of  the  States  where  a  par- 
ticular vegetable  is  a  specialty  crop,  the 
season  means  that  farmers  suddenly 
begin  to  sell  their  produce  to  people 
who  live  all  over  America.  And  there 
you  have  problems  that  knit  the  brows 
of  fruit  and  vegetable  farmers. 

•  DISTANCE  may  make  a  field  look 
green  but  in  fruit  and  vegetable  mar- 
keting it  creates  problems.  A  farmer 
in  Texas  who  sells  his  grapefruit 
through  a  commission  merchant  he  has 
never  seen,  and  for  prices  he  can't 
verify,  has  something  to  scratch  his 
head  about.  Commission  merchants, 
like  most  people,  are  mostly  honest 
and  reliable,  but  the  absolute  de- 
pendence of  the  farmer  remote  from 
consumer  markets  upon  someone  he 
doesn't  know  and  will  very  likely 
never  see  creates  an  opportunity  for 
dishonest  people  to  step  in  and  get  a 
dishonest  dollar.  The  commission 
merchant  sells  the  grapefruit  for  the 
farmer,  and  he  reports  the  price  to  him 
and  on  the  basis  of  what  he  reports  he 
deducts  his  commission  and  his  ex- 
[Concluded  on  page  J^fl 


Post  Office  Guardians  of  Consumers 

*  Closing  the  mails  to  fraudulent  schemes  is  another  way 
Government  tries  to  protect  consumer  pocketbooks 


SANCTITY  of  the  mails  is  an  essen- 
tia! protection  cherished  by  every  citi- 
zen in  a  democracy.  In  peace  times  no 
public  official — not  even  the  Postmas- 
ter General — unless  he  is  an  authorized 
employee  of  the  dead  letter  office,  or  is 
armed  with  a  search  warrant  issued  by 
a  court,  may  open  any  letter  which  is 
not  addressed  to  him.  Not  only  must 
the  mails  be  safe  from  robbery  or  tam- 
pering or  prying  by  criminals  or  spies, 
or  even  by  the  Government's  own 
agents,  they  must  also  be  safe  from 
crooks  who  want  Uncle  Sam  to  de- 
liver fraudulent  advertising  and  collect 
the  proceeds  for  them.  "The  mails 
must  go  through" — but  not  to  defraud. 

Buying  goods  over  the  counter 
sometimes  may  be  a  hazard  for  the  con- 
sumer but  buying  goods  by  mail  leaves 
the  customer  no  choice  but  to  rely  on 
the  good  faith  of  the  seller.  To  re- 
duce the  number  of  cases  in  which  that 
faith  is  sure  to  be  disappointed,  the 
Post  Office  Department  has  the  duty 
to  see  that  the  mails  are  not  used  to 
defraud. 

Fraud  work  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
rtment  hits  the  outer  fringe  of  busi- 
ss  practice,  the  most  obviously  fla- 
nt  deception.    Eyeglasses  are  fitted 
you  by  mail.    You  are  notified  that 
u  are  an  heir  to  the  mythical  estate 
the  three-centuries-dead  Sir  Francis 
rake.    You  are  invited  to  get  in  on 
e  ground  floor  of  an  oyster  planting 
f'^nrern,  and  earn  five  times  your  in- 
^nent  the  first  year,  and  twice  that 


the  next  year.  You  can  "cure"  can- 
cer, Bright's  disease,  tuberculosis,  or 
leg  sores,  by  putting  on  an  electric 
harness.  If  you  are  a  shut-in,  you  can 
learn  show-card  writing  by  mail  and 
make  good  money  at  it.  These  are  a 
few  of  the  schemes  which  the  postal 
inspectors  look  into.  If  they  are  found 
beyond  question  to  be  frauds,  the  De- 
partment denies  them  the  use  of  the 
mails.  This  is  usually  enough  to  put 
them  out  of  business. 

Power  to  deny  the  use  of  the  mails 
is  granted  the  Postmaster  General  un- 
der the  law  whenever  he  obtains  evi- 
dence satisfactory  to  him  that  any  per- 
son or  company  is  conducting  a  "scheme 
or  device  for  obtaining  money  or  prop- 
erty of  any  kind  through  the  mails  by 
means  of  false  or  fraudulent  pretenses, 
representations  or  promises." 

Digging  up  the  evidence  on  which 
the  Postmaster  Genera!  may  act  is  the 
work  of  the  Department's  inspectors, 
who  constitute  the  oldest  of  Uncle 
Sam's  secret  service  agencies.  Work- 
ing without  the  glare  of  publicity, 
these  men  swing  into  action  when  com- 
plaints come  in  from  those  who  have 
been  "stung."  Sometimes  the  Depart- 
ment itself  may  initiate  the  investiga- 
tion because  some  fantastic  "long- 
range  investment"  is  being  sold  through 
the  mails,  and  the  suckers  are  waiting 
and  not  complaining. 

Some  600  inspectors  cover  the 
country  for  fraud  work.  But  "F"  cases, 
as  these  are  called  in  the  Department, 


are  only  a  small  part  of  their  work.  In 
addition,  these  inspectors  have  all  the 
duties  of  checking  on  postal  workers' 
honesty  and  efficiency ;  getting  facts  on 
the  lease  of  quarters  for  post  offices; 
revising  routes  and  schedules ;  tracking 
down  mail  robbers.  Their  "beat"  is 
46,000  post  offices  and  250,000  em- 
ployees. Only  about  one  day  in  8,  of 
all  their  time  year  in  and  year  out,  as  an 
average,  is  available  for  "F"  cases.  But 
sometimes  a  postal  inspector  may  be  as- 
signed exclusively  to  a  single  fraud 
case  for  a  year  or  twenty  months,  to 
track  down  a  slick  confidence  man,  or 
to  prove  beyond  the  possibility  of  a 
doubt  that  a  Drake  estate  does  not  exist. 

•  EVIDENCE  gathered  by  the  in- 
spectors then  goes  to  the  office  of  the 
Solicitor  of  the  Department.   The  law- 
yers there,  like  the  inspectors,  must 
make  themselves  masters  of  knowledge 
in  many  fields — medicine,  economics, 
mathematics.    They  must  be  able  to 
prove  the  fraud  in  claims  that  radium 
water  cures  all  manner  of  ills;  or  that 
fortunes  can  be  made  from  certain 
Mexican  banana  lands  when  the  banana 
market  is  already  glutted ;  or  that  every 
participant  in  a  sales  contest  has  an 
equal  chance  to  win,  whether  living  in 
country  or  city,  among  rich  neighbors 
or  poor,  whether  housewife  or  unem- 
ployed.   When  the  evidence  has  been 
prepared,  the  company  or  the  individ- 
ual involved  gets  a  hearing  before  the 
Solicitor  of  the  Po.st  Office  Department. 
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THIS  COPPER  BEER  MUG  with  a  false  bottom  is  one  of  many 
variations  of  the  "Radium  Pot."  Ordinary  water  placed  in  the  pot 
is  supposed  to  become  radio-active,  to  cure  almost  anything  from 
chicken  pox  to  cancer.   Tests  showed  no  radio-activity  whatsoever. 


By  the  time  the  evidence  has  been 
gathered,  many  a  concern  has  already 
folded  up.  These  are  the  outfits  which 
go  in  for  quick  clean-ups,  and  plan  to 
get  out  of  sight  as  soon  as  someone 
gets  on  their  trail.  If  they  go  out  of 
business,  the  Solicitor  usually  drops  the 
fraud  order  proceedings.  Going  con- 
cerns are  more  than  enough  to  keep  the 
office  of  the  Solicitor  busy.  Other  con- 
cerns or  individuals  stick  it  out,  and 
often  muster  eminent  legal  talent  in 
their  defense  before  the  Department's 
Solicitor.  Witnesses  can  usually  be 
found  to  testify  to  anything. 

Promoters  may  summon  "experts" 
or  "satisfied  customers"  of  a  stock  pro- 
motion scheme;  or  people  who  have 
been  "cured"  by  a  quack  remedy. 
Expert  testimony  may  sometimes  be 
bought;  satisfied  customers  are  those 
who  have  not  yet  lost  hope  of  making 
money;  cured  sufferers  may  or  may  not 
ever  have  had  the  disease  of  which  they 
say  they  were  cured,  or  they  may  sub- 
sequently die  from  it. 

Burden  of  proof,  in  these  hearings, 
is  on  the  Government's  witnesses  not 
on  the  company's.  It  is  the  chemists 
and  doctors  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration who  must  prove  for  the 


Post  Office  Department  that  the  snake 
oil  cannot  cure  deafness;  its  vendors  do 
not  have  to  show  that  it  can. 

Evidence  has  got  to  be  sound,  and 
clear  in  law  as  in  fact,  before  the  De- 
partment issues  a  fraud  order.  Con- 
cerns sometimes  appeal  from  the  Post- 
master General  to  the  courts.  But 
courts — genuinely  concerned  that  com- 
mercial enterprise  not  be  deprived  of 
any  of  its  rights  to  conduct  legitimate 
business — practically  never  upset  the 
Department's  fraud  orders. 

If  the  evidence  produced  by  inves- 
tigation and  hearing  shows  that  the 
mails  are  being  used  to  defraud,  the 
Postmaster  General,  acting  on  the  So- 
licitor's recommendations,  may  issue  a 
fraud  order.  This  bars  the  concern 
from  using  the  mails.  All  mail  ad- 
dressed to  the  firm  is  ordered  returned 
to  the  senders,  stamped  in  large  letters: 
"Fraudulent:  Mail  to  this  address 
returned  by  order  of  the  Postmaster 
General."  Postmasters  throughout  the 
country  are  instructed  not  to  cash 
money  orders  made  out  to  the  gyp 
company.  Obviously  it  would  not  be 
practical  to  try  to  refuse  all  mail  being 
sent  out  hy  the  concern,  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  identifying  such  mail  with- 


out opening  it.    And  the  fraud  order 
does  not  give  any  postmaster  the  right  * 
to  open  first  class  mail  not  addressed 
to  him;  the  law  specifically  bans  that. 

Criminal  prosecution  of  mail  swin- 
dlers is  the  work  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  Evidence  which  the  postal  in- 
spectors have  gathered  is  turned  over 
to  the  local  United  States  District  At- 
torney; and  he  decides  whether  to 
prosecute.  While  the  Post  Office 
through  a  fraud  order  may  put  an  op- 
erator out  of  business,  the  Justice  De- 
partment may  attempt — through  the 
courts — to  penalize  the  offender  for , 
the  damage  it  is  claimed  he  has  accom- 
plished. Conviction  by  a  Federal  jury 
carries  with  it  the  possibility  of  5  years' 
imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  $1,000. 

Last  year,  the  Post  Office  investi- 
gated 5,429  "F"  cases.  Over  500  in- 
dividuals or  concerns  were  forced,  by 
fraud  orders  or  stipulations,  to  discon- 
tinue their  swindling-by-mail.  In  just 
98  of  these  cases,  estimates  place  the 
loss  to  the  victimized  public  at  some  17 
million  dollars. 

On  criminal  charges,  514  people 
were  convicted  last  year,  and  fined  or 
sent  to  jail,  or  both,  for  using  the  mails 
to  defraud. 

•  FOUR  TYPES  of  swindle  are  com- 
mon. One  appeals  to  the  desire  to 
make  money  easily  and  quickly.  Oil 
stocks  and  oil  lands  are  always  to  be 
had:  Come  in  on  the  ground  floor. 
Lotteries  of  all  varieties  call  to  the 
suckers.  All  are  illegal;  many  pay  no 
returns  at  all.  Another  has  a  great 
moneymaker  for  you  in  a  company  sup- 
posed to  be  manufacturing  glass  cas- 
kets, in  which  the  deceased  are  miracu- 
lously preserved  and  happily  visible. 
Almost  a  dozen  versions  of  this  com- 
pany appeared,  and  cost  trusting  inves- 
tors several  millions. 

Another  appeal  is  to  the  need  of  a 
job,  or  the  desire  for  some  economic 
security  in  old  age.  One  of  the  low- 
est frauds  barred  from  the  mails  took 
10  dollars  apiece  from  many  unem- 
ployed— often  their  last  cash,  or  money 
borrowed  with  difficulty — on  the  prom- 
ise of  making  them  district  supervisors 
for  distribution  of  circulars.  Nobody 
wanted  their  services — but  the  10  dol- 
lars were  gone.  Fake  insurance  so- 
cieties abound,  which  take  in  people 


up  to  85  years  ol  age,  with  contracts  in 
which  the  long  sections  in  fine  print 
set  up  exceptions  that  rule  out  practi- 
cally every  claim. 

Beauty  of  face  and  figure,  or  the 
restoration  of  youthful  vitality,  is  the 
appeal  of  another  species  of  mail  fraud. 
Put  on  a  helmet  (cost  $15)  with  a  little 
blue  light  inside,  and  cure  your  bald- 
ness (guaranteed  to  grow  hair  on  a  bil- 
liard ball).  Don  another  device,  and 
get  a  Grecian  profile,  no  matter  how 
crooked  or  broad  or  long  or  snub  the 
nose  to  begin  with.  Cures  for  obesity, 
cures  for  skinniness,  take  a  parallel  toll 
of  the  ignorant  and  the  credulous. 
Many  are  poisonous,  even  deadly. 

Mail  order  swindling  reaches  its 
most  vicious  form  with  the  appeal  to 
the  ailing.  The  "glimmer  racket"  has 
taken  millions  from  old  people  of  bad 


eyesight.  Confidence  men  posing  as 
eye  specialists  perform  fictitious  opera- 
tions for  whatever  the  trade  will  bear. 
Most  of  the  victims  live  in  the  country. 

Fitting  glasses  by  mail  appeals  to 
those  who  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
pay  the  cost  of  legitimate  examination 
of  the  eyes.  A  Dr.  Ritholz — operat- 
ing under  18  different  names — did  a 
business  of  $1,500,000  a  year  on  this. 
He  was  recently  put  out  of  business. 

lonite  was  "curing"  tuberculosis 
by  mail — until  the  Post  Office  cracked 
down  on  this  muddy-water-compound. 
The  Anti-Flama  Porous  Plaster  "cured" 
varicose  veins  and  leg  sores.  It  was 
worth  a  full  million  dollars  to  its  sell- 
ers. Leg  sores  are  often  caused  by 
syphilis.  Syphilis  cannot  be  cured  by 
mail.  Haelan  was  a  tuberculosis  "cure," 
long   successfully   sold   through  the 


mails  by  3  brothers,  one  of  whom  was, 
alas,  carried  off  by  T.  B. 
•  MANY  OI-  THESE  have  been  rem- 
edies sold  to  the  poor,  who  felt  they 
could  not  pay  for  professional  medical 
care.  Of  course,  they  often  lost  all 
chance  of  recovery  by  going  to  the  mail 
order  cjuacks.  Wilshire's  lonaco,  how- 
ever, sold  for  $65 — an  electrical  har- 
ness, which  "cured"  stomach  trouble, 
high  blood  pressure,  and  many  another 
ailment  including  heart  trouble.  Un- 
fortunately, Gaylord  Wilshire  himself 
died  of  heart  trouble. 

Medical  frauds  alone  accounted 
for  633  investigations  last  year.  The 
Postmaster  General  issued  55  fraud 
orders;  28  stipulations  agreeing  to 
quit  and  not  resume  business  were  ac- 
cepted; in  45  cases,  the  people  being 
investigated  quit  business.  The  De- 
partment figures  that  in  these  128  cases, 
the  public  had  been  swindled  out  of 
about  seven  million  dollars.  No  one 
can  measure  the  damage  to  health. 

Victims  for  these  remedies  may  be 
obtained  wholesale  from  "name  bro- 
kers." An  original  list — of  asthma 
sufferers,  for  example — will  be  com- 
piled from  the  answers  to  published 
advertisements  put  forth  by  some 
asthma  cure  vendor.  When  he  has  ex- 
hausted its  possibilities,  he  sells  the  list, 
for  so  many  dollars  per  hundred  names, 
to  a  broker.  Another  asthma  cure  con- 
cern will  buy  this  and  other  lists — ^for 
somewhat  more  per  hundred  names — 
from  the  broker  and  circularize  them 
by  direct  mail.  One  can  buy  "50,000 
rheumatism  sufferers,"  or  "a  thousand 
pernicious  anemia  cases." 

"Every  day,"  according  to  the  Post 
Office  Department,  "witnesses  the  ab- 
straction from  the  pockets  of  our  citi- 
zens of  far  more  money  by  the  use  of 
cunningly  devised  printed  statements 
than  is  removed  at  the  point  of  a  gun 
or  by  threats  of  bodily  harm." 

Complaints  are  on  the  increase, 
and  the  Department  reports  that  the 
work  of  fraud  investigation  piles  up. 
More  complaints  do  not  necessarily  in- 
dicate a  larger  number  of  swindles. 
Perhaps  consumers  are  becoming  more 
articulate  and  are  exercising  their  right 
to  appeal  to  the  Postal  Service  when 
the  mails  bring  them  too  suspiciously 
promising  offers. 


THE  "SEX  TESTER,"  sold  through  the  mails  to  trusting 
pouhrymeii,  was  alleged  to  he  a  sure  device  for  deter- 
mining the  sex  of  a  hatching  egg.  This  device  showed 
the  celluloid  fish  to  be  male,  the  rubber  dog  female. 


Working  Heights  for  Home  Workers 

Efficiency  experts  use  their  yardsticks  to  measure  heights  of 
worldng  surfaces  that  will  reduce  fatigue  from  kitcheu  chores 


"IT'S  NO  FUN  to  wash  dishes," 
most  housewives  will  agree.  Dissension 
comes  on  the  question  of  whether  dish- 
washing is  back-aching  or  merely  mo- 
notonous labor.  To  settle  such  an 
argument  as  this,  one  needs  to  know 
the  height  of  the  kitchen  sink  at  which 
the  dishwasher  works.  A  great  deal 
of  the  fatigue  which  comes  from  the 
daily  work  in  the  kitchen  may  be  traced 
to  sinks,  drainboards,  tables,  stools, 
chairs  and  cupboards  that  are  the 
wrong  heights  for  the  people  who  use 
them. 

Comparatively  few  houses  are  built 
by  the  people  who  live  in  them.  Few 
people  make  the  working  equipment 
they  use.  But  if  the  people  who  do 
design  kitchen  sinks  and  stoves  knew 
the  working  heights  the  majority  of 
women  prefer,  if  carpenters  building 
cupboards  knew  how  high  and  how 
far  most  women  can  reach  without 
strain,  if  both  turned  this  knowledge 
into  use,  the  result  would  undoubtedly 


be  more  convenient  kitchens  for  the 
greater  proportion  of  renters  of  homes 
and  apartments. 

To  ease  the  road  to  work  comfort 
for  housewives,  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Stations  of  Washington  and 
Oregon  last  year  undertook  "to  gather 
information  required  in  setting  stand- 
ards for  the  dimensions  of  parts  of  the 
house  used  mainly  by  women."  Re- 
sults of  this  study  are  available  to  ar- 
chitects, carpenters,  homebuilders,  and 
homemakers.  * 

Recommended  dimensions  for 
kitchen  equipment  are  based  on  the 
preferences  of  562  women  from  both 
States  who  were  old  hands  in  the  art 
of  homemaking.  These  housewives 
varied  greatly  in  physique.  Some  were 
under  5  feet,  others  were  more  than  6. 
One  housewife  was  a  mere  slip  of  a 
thing,  weighing  less  than  95  pounds; 
another  tipped  the  scales  at  242.  All 
in  all,  22  body  measurements  were 
made  of  each  woman.    When  they 


were  analyzed,  it  was  discovered  that 
Mrs.  Average  Housewife  was  5  feet  5 
inches  tall,  and  weighed  144  pounds. 
Average  distance  from  the  floor  to  her 
eyes  was  61.1  inches;  to  her  shoulder, 
53.8  inches;  elbow,  41.9;  wrist,  33.1; 
fingertips,  26.3;  sitting  height,  33-5 
inches.  Working  heights  which  were 
comfortable  for  her  would  probably 
be  convenient  for  the  women  whose 
body  measurements  were  approximately 
the  same. 

Mrs.  Average  Housewife,  reflect- 
ing the  kitchen  needs  of  these  562 
women,  is  interested  in  having  conven- 
ient equipment  on  which  to  roll  a  pie 
crust,  beat  eggs,  wash  dishes,  do  the 
family  ironing  and  cut  out  the  family's! 

clothes.     To  find  out  the  height  at 
 ^1 

*  Standards  for  Working  Surface  Heights' 
and  Other  Sj^ace  Units  of  the  Duelling.  by- 
Maud  Wilson,  Evelyn  H.  Roberts  and  Ruth 
Thayer.  Bulletin  3  i5.  1937,  pp.  38.  State 
College  of  Washington,  Pullman,  Washing- 
ton. 


TO  REDUCE  STRAIN,  adjust  each  lieight  to  your  own  and  to  the  joh  you  have  to  do. 
Here  are  suggested  measurements,  with  a  range  to  suit  the  majority  of  kitchen  workers. 


FOOD  PREPARATION  TABT.ES 


IRONTING  BOARDS 


KITCHEN  SINKS 


which  each  of  these  tasks  can  be  done 
,  most  efficiently  with  minimum  fa- 
tigue, the  housewives  went  through 
their  routine  of  jobs  using  different  size 
tables,  boards,  and  sinks  in  the  kitchen 
laboratory  until  they  found  the  one 
that  was  just  right. 

When  all  reports  were  averaged  it 
was  found  that  Mrs.  Housewife  is  most 
comfortable  washing  dishes  when  the 
bottom  of  the  sink  is  32  inches  from 
the  floor.  For  many  of  the  women, 
cooperating  in  the  study,  this  height 
was  3.5  inches  higher  than  that  of  the 
sink  in  her  home.  Mrs.  Average,  also, 
wants  the  sink  to  be  shallow — from  5 
to  6  inches  deep — and  the  rim  to  be  as 
narrow  as  possible  so  that  without 
bending  forward  the  whole  sink  is 
within  easy  reach. 

Drainboards  of  the  sink  often  be- 
come working  tables  for  podding  peas 
and  snipping  beans.  According  to 
Mrs.  Average's  preferences,  working  at 
a  drainboard  37  inches  high — that  is 
if  the  sink  bottom  is  32  inches  from 
the  floor  and  the  sink  is  5  inches 
deep — means  working  on  a  surface  5 
inches  too  high  for  comfort.  In  small 
kitchens,  if  drainboards  must  be  used 
for  many  tasks,  the  sink  might  be  low- 
ered an  inch  so  that  the  drainboard 
^vill  be  an  inch  nearer  comfort.  But 
ane  inch  is  the  most  one  should  com- 
promise.  Mrs.  Average  preparing  her 


rOP  SHELVES  FOR  BRE.AKABLES 
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vegetables  for  dinner  seems  to  be  able 
to  adjust  quite  readily  to  surfaces  rang- 
ing to  2  inches  above  and  below  pre- 
ferred heights,  but  when  it  comes  to 
washing  dishes  she  needs  every  inch 
of  the  31-  or  32-inch  high  sink. 

Long-time  work  at  the  drainboard 
and  sink  makes  useful  a  26-inch  high 
stool  with  a  foot  rest  14  inches  from 
the  floor.  Sitting  on  a  stool  this 
height  Mrs.  Average  can  then  rest  her 
elbows  on  the  rim  of  the  sink  without 
lifting  her  shoulders. 

Working  tables  come  in  next  for 
measurement.  When  Mrs.  Average 
stands  while  preparing  the  food  for 
dinner  she  finds  a  surface  32  inches 
high  about  right  for  most  tasks.  Of 
course,  if  one  is  very  tall  or  short  this 
may  not  be  a  comfortable  height.  The 
range  that  suits  people  of  different 
height  usually  falls  between  30  and  33 
inches. 

For  sit-down  tasks  a  low  table, 
24  inches  in  height,  is  a  boon  to  the 
housewife.  This  is  the  right  height 
for  a  sewing  table  and  for  any  tasks 
at  which  one  can  sit  while  working  and 
is  in  need  of  a  surface  table  for  uten- 
sils. The  maximum  thickness  of  the 
table  top  should  be  no  more  than  3I/, 
inches  and  the  table  should  be  light  in 
weight  so  Mrs.  Average  can  easily  pull 
it  over  her  lap.  Sixteen  inches  high 
with  a  seat  at  least  14  inches  wide  are 
recommended  measurements  for  the 
companion  chair.  Mrs.  Average,  be- 
ing an  adjustable  creature,  will  prob- 
ably find  this  low  table  and  chair  a 
comfortable  place  to  make  the  shop- 
ping list  and  plan  the  menus,  but  if  she 
can  afford  to  have  every  piece  of  equip- 
ment just  right  she  will  have  a  kitchen 
planning  desk  25  inches  high.  If  she 
can  have  neither  a  low  work  table  nor 
desk,  she  may  compromise  by  using  a 
sliding  board  24  or  25  inches  high 
mounted  in  the  kitchen  cupboard  for 
seated  tasks.  In  every  kitchen  there 
should  be  a  chair  on  which  to  sit,  which 
is  just  the  right  height  for  the  surface 
at  which  one  works. 

When  Mrs.  Housewife  has  a  siege 
of  sewing  for  the  family,  she  has  the 
habit  of  converting  the  dining  room 
table  into  a  cutting  table.  That  means 
that  when  cutting  the  sleeve  of  a  dress 
she  is  forced  to  bend  over  in  an  uncom- 
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fortable  position.  The  typical  dining 
room  table  is  about  5  inches  too  low 
for  Mrs.  Average  for  a  cutting  job. 
She  prefers  a  surface  351/2  inches  high 
for  this  task. 

Mrs.  Average  Housewife  has  posi- 
tive ideas  about  the  height  of  the 
shelves  in  her  kitchen.  When  they 
can  be  reached  directly,  that  is  when 
no  work  counters  stand  between  her 
and  the  shelves,  the  top  shelf  for  non- 
breakable  things  should  be  no  higher 
than  the  height  of  her  reach  from  floor 
to  the  tip  of  thumb  of  her  upstretched 
arm.  For  the  majority  of  women  this 
shelf  will  be  79  inches  from  the  floor. 
However,  if  there  is  a  work  counter 
over  which  one  must  bend  in  order  to 
reach  the  shelf,  the  top  shelf  had  better 
be  3  inches  lower,  or  76  inches. 

Shelves  for  plates,  platters,  and 
other  breakables  should  be  on  lower 
levels  so  that  one  can  grasp  them 
easily  with  two  hands.  To  measure 
the  maximum  height  for  shelves  to  be 
used  for  such  articles  count  the  inches 
from  the  floor  to  the  wrist  of  your  up- 
stretched  arm.  Sixty  percent  of  the 
women  who  cooperated  in  the  study 
found  that  they  could  safely  lift  a  stack 
of  plates  from  a  shelf  that  was  74 
inches  from  the  floor.  However,  if 
there  was  a  12-inch  work  counter  be- 
tween them  and  the  shelf,  the  top  shelf 
would  have  to  be  some  3  inches  lower. 

Mrs.  Housewife  can  turn  the  knob 
of  the  upper  cabinet,  open  the  latch, 
lock  a  window,  snap  on  a  ventilator 
switch  if  these  fixtures  are  no  higher 
than  her  reach,  measured  to  the  tip  of 
her  thumb.  But  if  there  is  a  12-inch 
obstruction  the  latch,  lock,  or  switch 
should  be  3  inches  lower,  and  if  she 
has  to  bend  forward  over  a  24-inch  ob- 
struction it  should  be  all  of  10  inches 
lower  than  the  height  of  her  reach 
measured  to  her  thumb  tip. 
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Researching  for  Consumers 

Putting  science  to  work  for  honiemakers, 
State  Experiment  Stations  produce  new  rules 
for  selecting,  preparing,  and  handling  of  foods 


COOKING  in  a  "scorching"  oven 
may  be  the  quickest  way  to  get  a  roast 
to  the  family  dinner  table,  but  keeping 
the  oven  at  a  low  constant  temperature 
over  a  longer  period  of  time  will  in- 
sure a  tastier  meat  prepared  at  a  lower 
cost. 

This  meat  maxim  is  not  a  piece  of 
domestic  guesswork  but  a  scientific  fact 
pro\ed  by  researchers  at  the  Missouri 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  They 
found  that  "well-finished"  cuts  of  meat 
are  tastier  and  more  efficiently  prepared 
when  cooked  at  low  constant-tempera- 
tures than  when  seared  at  a  high  tem- 
perature and  completed  at  a  lower  one. 

Putting  scientifically  pro\ed  facts 
like  these  at  consumers'  ser\  ice  is  but 
part  of  the  work  done  by  the  experi- 
ment stations  and  their  branches  main- 
tained throughout  the  country  by  State 
and    Federal    funds.    High  ranking 


scientists,  university  professors,  and 
specialists  work  at  the  stations  to  solve 
both  farmer  and  consumer  problems. 
Foods,  nutrition,  and  domestic  prob- 
lems come  under  their  searchlights. 
Some  4,000  experts  contribute  in  one 
way  or  another  to  the  work  of  the  sta- 
tions. Annually  the  Office  of  Experi- 
ment Stations  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  summarizes 
their  more  important  work.  Tips  culled 
from  this  ha\e  not  only  a  general  in- 
terest for  the  consumer,  but  also  prac- 
tical value  in  efficient  management  of 
households. 

No  minor  part  of  the  stations' 
work  is  exploring  for  better  ways  to 
prepare  food.  Trained  to  use  precise 
measurements  and  scientific  methods, 
equipped  with  modern  apparatus,  they 
are  constantly  seeking  ways  of  improv- 
ing the  average  household  fare  by 


better  cooking  methods  rather  than  by 
heavier  outlays  of  cash. 

MEATS 

Preparation  of  meats,  mainstay  of  the 
average  family  lunch  or  dinner,  has 
been  one  of  the  problems  attacked  by 
these  home  economists. 

Household  chefs  wishing  to  do  full 
justice  to  beef  ribs  and  leg  of  lamb 
roasts  will  keep  the  oven  at  a  constant 
temperature  of  150  degrees  C.  (302 
degrees  F.)  during  all  the  time  that 
the  roast  is  cooking,  say  the  Missouri 
researchers.  Pork  loin  is  most  often  a 
starred  item  on  the  family  menu  i| 
cooked  in  an  oven  whose  constant 
temperature  is  175  degrees  C.  (347  de- 
grees F.).  Less  tender  cuts  of  U.S. 
Medium  grade  beef  please  the  palate 
most  when  cooked  in  an  oven  whose, 
constant  temperature  is  150  degrees 


Top  round  cuts  of  such  beef  should 
be  roasted  in  an  uncovered  pan  with  no 
water  until  the  internal  temperature  of 
the  meat  is  62  degrees  C.  Heel-of- 
round  cuts,  tastier  and  more  juicy  if 
the  drippings  are  used  in  a  gravy,  are 
best  when  cooked  in  covered  pans  to 
a  final  internal  temperature  of  85  to  95 
degrees  C.  (""Internal  temperature"  is 
a  readily  recognizable  phrase  to  mod- 
ern housewives  who  check  the  ""done- 
ness"  of  their  roasts  by  inserting  spe- 
cial meat  thermometers  in  the  roast 
itself.)  Time  spent  in  following  these 
rules,  said  the  investigators,  is  more 
than  offset  by  the  decrease  in  cooking 
losses  and  fuel  consumption. 

What  the  Missouri  researchers 
found  to  be  true  in  cooking  beef  and 
other  roasts  at  low  temperatures,  scien- 
tists at  the  Texas  station  also  discov- 
ered to  hold  for  chuck,  rump,  and  ham 
prepared  at  a  constant  low  tempera- 
ture of  125  degrees  C.  Investigators 
in  North  Dakota  tried  the  searing 
method  for  veal  in  a  covered  roaster, 
and  then,  with  similar  cuts  of  meat, 
put  the  meat  in  an  open  pan  and 
roasted  it  at  a  constant  temperature  of 
150  to  175  degrees  until  it  had  an 
internal  temperature  of  74  degrees. 


The  latter  method  took  from  3  to  5 
minutes  longer  for  each  pound  of 
meat,  but  reduced  cooking  losses,  re- 
sulted in  a  roast  of  a  deep  reddish 
brown  with  excellent  aroma  and  flavor. 
These  same  laboratory  cooks  found 
that  economy  in  cooking  veal  means 
choosing  cuts  with  small  proportions 
of  bone,  and  using  more  efficient 
roasting  methods.  Whole  leg  and 
shoulder  cuts  of  veal  gave  only  about 
2  servings  for  each  pound  of  raw  meat, 
as  compared  with  4  servings  from  the 
center  thigh  cut.  Meat  from  the  neck — 
used  for  stews — gave  more  servings 
than  either  of  these  cuts  per  pound 
of  raw  meat. 

Cutting  down  the  kitchen  fuel  bill 
is  a  common  problem  of  most  average 
households.  The  North  Dakota  re- 
searchers were  able  to  slice  approxi- 
mately seven-eighths  off  fuel  costs  in 
preparing  small  or  less  tender  cuts  of 
beef,  veal,  and  pork.  They  cooked 
them  over  surface  burners  rather  than 
in  the  oven.  Using  a  Dutch  oven  or 
drip-drop  kettle  with  the  cover  re- 
moved resulted  in  a  meat  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  an  oven  roast.  The 
drippings  should  be  saved  for  use  as 
gravy. 


SHORTENINGS  have  much  to  do  with  the  texture  and  taste  of 
cakes,  pies,  and  breads,  as  any  home  cook  knows.  This  researcher 
is  trying  by  experiment  to  get  at  the  secret  of  the  effect  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  and  amounts  of  shortening  on  the  quality  of  biscuits. 


Some  like  their  roast  rare,  others 
'"well  done."  Nutritionists  agree  that 
much  of  the  dietary  value  of  meats  is 
found  in  its  "juiciness."  Scientists  at 
the  Minnesota  Station  wanted  to  know 
whether  a  rare  meat  really  contains 
more  and  richer  juice  than  one  well 
done.  They  cooked  two  cuts  of  beef 
to  internal  temperatures  of  58  degrees 
and  75  degrees,  respectively.  Result 
was  that  the  one  cooked  for  a  shorter 
period  of  time  had  11  percent  more 
juice  than  the  well  done  cut.  Not  only 
was  this  true,  but  chemical  tests  re- 
vealed that  the  juice  of  the  rarer  roast 
had  more  nutritional  value  than  the 
other. 

BEANS 

How  to  cook  Great  Northern  and  Navy 
beans  to  a  palatable  state  has  been 
solved  in  the  foods  laboratory  at  the 
Nebraska  Station.  Analyzed  chemi- 
cally, the  beans  were  discovered  to 
have  a  large  amount  of  calcium  in  their 
coats.  Clue  to  softening  the  coats  was 
found  to  be  similar  to  that  for  soften- 
ing hard  water:  addition  of  a  strong 
salt,  such  as  sodium  bicarbonate  or  bak- 
ing soda,  to  the  water.  Also,  the  Ne- 
braska workers  discovered  that  stewing 
the  beans  in  sealed  jars  at  the  relatively 
high  temperatures  of  72  to  80  degrees 
F.,  or  sometimes  at  temperatures  as 
low  as  45  degrees  F.,  would  result  in 
better  cooking  quality  of  the  beans 
when  used. 

POTATOES 

Potatoes  are  big  items  of  income  for 
farmers  in  many  States  and  experiment 
station  scientists  are  continually  at  work 
seeking  to  improve  the  use  of  this  die- 
tary asset  in  the  household.  From  the 
Pennsylvania  station  comes  a  warning 
that  the  outward  appearance  of  the 
potato — except  when  it  is  poorly 
shaped  or  obviously  not  full  grown — is 
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no  key  to  its  internal  quality.  This 
finding  was  paralleled  by  scientists  at 
the  Maine  station.  Their  advice  to  con- 
sumers says  that  "inspection  at  the 
market  may  enable  one  to  avoid  lots 
which  will  give  excessive  paring  waste, 
but  neither  appearance  nor  variety  can 
insure  uniform  cooking  varieties." 
They  suggest  that  you  should  first  test 
sample  potatoes  from  one  lot  under 
cooking  conditions  in  the  home  before 
purchasing  a  large  supply  of  them. 

Baking  potatoes  rather  than  boil- 
ing them  leaves  the  tuber  with  more 
nutritional  value,  the  Pennsylvania  re- 
searchers discovered.  A  baked  potato 
loses  about  25  percent  of  its  moisture 
content,  leaving  a  much  higher  propor- 
tion of  starch.  The  Maine  station 
again  paralleled  this  discovery  with  the 
finding  that  generally  a  greater  per- 
centage of  starch  or  dry  matter  in  the 
potato  means  more  mealiness  to  the 
tuber.  To  retain  the  mealiness,  they 
said  that  the  potatoes  should  be  cooked 
at  relatively  high  temperatures.  Do 
not  allow  steam  to  remain  in  the  kettle 
after  the  cooking  is  complete.  The 
Maine  scientists  thought  that  both  bak- 
ing and  boiling  potatoes  are  superior 
to  steaming  to  achieve  the  highest 
degree  of  mealiness. 


Also  from  Maine  came  a  simple 
household  remedy  to  combat  blacken- 
ing of  potatoes.  The  blackening,  said 
the  Maine  researchers,  is  due  to  reac- 
tions of  chemicals  in  water  on  certain 
substances  in  the  potatoes.  The  old- 
fashioned  practice  of  soaking  the  pared 
potatoes  for  2I/7  hours  before  they  are 
cooked  is  one  simple  way  of  avoiding 
this  frequent  bane  of  the  housewife. 
Another  is  to  cook  the  potatoes  in  milk 
or  to  add  milk  immediately  after  the 
potatoes  are  mashed. 

A  more  scientific  approach — par- 
ticularly from  the  farmer's  angle — to 
prevent  blackening  of  potatoes  lies  in 
treatment  of  the  soil  in  which  they  are 
grown,  according  to  the  Wisconsin 
Station  scientists.  They  found  that  a 
lack  of  potassium  in  the  soil  lowers 
the  quality  of  the  potatoes.  Their  sug- 
gestion: Treat  the  soil  with  good  sup- 
plies of  potash. 

SHORTENINGS 

Lard  rarely  rates  tops  with  amateur 
cooks  as  a  shortening  agent  in  making 
cakes.  Used  in  the  same  way  as  butter 
it  frequently  results  in  a  cake  whose 
flavor  and  texture  are  bad.  Experi- 
menters at  the  Nebraska  and  North 
Dakota    stations    confirmed  amateur 


HOW  TO  STORE  POTATOES  without  injuring  their 
quality  and  palatabihty  troubles  domestic  cook  and  res- 
taurant chef  alike.  In  this  kitchen  two  laboratory  workers 
test  potatoes  kept  under  various  storage  temperatures. 


prejudices  when  they  found  that  lard 
used  as  the  only  shortening  with  cake 
flour  gave  a  poor  batter,  resulted  in 
cakes  with  low  volume,  poor  texture 
and  crumb,  shiny  crust,  and  a  marked 
flavor  and  odor. 

The  North  Dakota  station  tried  a 
few  variations  on  the  formula,  how- 
ever, and  discovered  that  excellent 
cakes  can  be  made  with  lard  if  the 
proper  methods  are  followed.  Their 
advice  is  this  when  using  lard  as  a 
shortening  agent:  Increase  the  amount 
of  shortening  and  decrease  the  liquid 
and  sugar.  Don't  mix  all  the  ingre- 
dients dry,  but  set  aside  part  of  the 
sugar  to  use  with  the  egg  white  as  a 
meringue.  And,  finally,  a  better  color 
and  texture  of  the  crust  will  result  with 
a  lower  oven  temperature  than  is 
usually  used. 

Workers  at  Iowa  State  College,  con- 
centrating their  efforts  on  pastry  and 
cookies,  confirmed  what  many  amateur 
cooks  know:  that  lard  is  the  best,  and 
butter  the  poorest,  shortening  agent  for 
pastry;  and  that  the  type  of  shortening 
agent  used  in  certain  cookies  is  not  as 
important  as  in  pastry.  Using  hydro- 
genated  cottonseed  oil  and  hydrogen- 
ated  lard  in  making  pastry,  the  Iowa 
researchers  concluded  that  these  rated 
between  lard  and  butter  as  shortening 
agents. 

FOOD  SPOILAGE 

Tracing  down  causes  of  contamination 
of  food  products  or  outbreaks  of  food 
infection  often  comes  within  the  work 
of  the  stations.  How  these  laboratory 
sleuths  uncovered  the  source  of  con- 
tamination of  some  frankfurters  from 
a  manufacturing  plant  is  told  in  a  story 
from  the  Michigan  station.  The  re- 
searchers there  set  on  the  trail  of  the 
bacteria  causing  the  spoilage  when  it 
was  revealed  that  the  number  of  bac- 
teria in  each  frankfurter  rose  from  4.5 
to  22,400  during  the  course  of  the 
product's  manufacture  and  storage. 

Cause  of  the  spoilage  was  found 
to  be  twofold:  (1)  the  air  used  for 
drying  the  frankfurters  was  drawn  by 
electric  fan  from  a  passageway  with 
a  dirty  floor;  and  (2)  no  attempt  was 
made  to  purify  the  air  used  for  the 
circulation  system  in  the  cold-storage 
[Concluded  on  page  19] 


CONSUMERS'  MAILBOX 


WRITING  about  the  work  of  Gov- 
ernment agencies  entrusted  by  law  with 
regulatory  functions  in  behalf  of  con- 
sumers always  brings  up  this  question: 
How  much  space  can  be  given  to  de- 
tection of  law  breakers  without  con- 
1  demning  an  entire  industry,  the  honest 
and  careful  along  with  the  careless  and 
unscrupulous  ?  Our  article  on  last 
year's  work  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  ("On  Guard  for  Con- 
sumers," Nov.  29,  1937)  brought  us  a 
letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Rhode 
Island.    Here  is  the  letter  in  full: 

"I  have  been  a  continuous  sub- 
scriber ever  since  the  Consumers^ 
Guide  has  been  issued,  and  I  have 
always  been  interested  in  reading  the 
data  which  you  supply  in  such  an 
interesting  way. 

"I  am  wondering  whether  the  giv- 
ing of  publicity  to  such  items  as  appear 
on  page  3  of  your  November  29  edi- 
tion is  quite  a  good  policy,  and  is  quite 
fair. 

"It  is  a  good  advertisement  for  the 
excellent  work  which  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  is  carrying  on. 
For  instance,  the  detection  of  the  hy- 
drocyanic acid  in  the  raisins  is  inter- 
esting, and  very  important.  But  I 
wonder  whether  the  effect  it  will  have 
on  the  consumption  of  raisins  from  all 
innocent  manufacturers,  who  are  hon- 
est and  would  not  think  of  having 
their  raisins  contaminated,  has  been 
considered  by  you  in  giving  the  pub- 
licity to  this  one  case  of  contaminated 
raisins. 

"My  personal  reaction  after  read- 
ing the  article  would  be  to  avoid  rai- 
sins in  every  way  this  Christmas,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  until  the  effect 


of  the  publicity  which  you  have  given 
this  case  has  worn  off  that  I  shall  avoid 
the  use  of  raisins. 

"This  reaction  of  mine,  is,  of 
course,  not  fair  to  the  other  manufac- 
turers of  raisins  who  form  the  great 
majority,  and  who  are  endeavoring  to 
live  up  in  every  way  to  produce  the 
best  raisins  possible,  but  nevertheless 
the  data  which  you  have  put  out  in 
this  article  will  tend  to  injure  a  great 
many  innocent  people." 

To  which  we  have  responded,  in 
part: 

"It  has  been  our  policy  in  the 
Consumers'  Guide,  when  we  call  at- 
tention to  commercial  practices  inju- 
rious to  consumers,  to  attempt  to  give 
some  indication  of  their  relative  im- 
portance. In  this  case,  I  agree  with  you 
that  we  might  very  well  have  inserted 
a  sentence  to  the  effect  that  the  situa- 
tion described  in  this  article  is  not 
characteristic  of  the  marketing  of  rai- 
sins generally. 

"I  am  confident  you  would  agree 
that  complete  silence  from  the  Gov- 
ernment on  the  activities  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  would  be  a 
definite  disservice  to  consumers.  If 
these  activities  are  to  be  reported  on, 
it  is  obvious  that  incidents  such  as  this 
one  of  the  raisins  are  bound  to  be  dis- 
turbing. A  certain  amount  of  skepti- 
cism on  the  part  of  consumers  in 
buying  is  a  salutary  thing  not  only  for 
themselves  but  also  for  the  conscien- 
tious manufacturer  and  distributor.  In 
saying  this,  I  do  not  wish  to  obscure 
our  obligation  to  deal  fairly  with  the 
honest  merchant  and  distributor  by 
avoiding  implications  which  a  specific 
situation  does  not  justify. 


"The  article  also  pointed  out  that, 
according  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration's investigation  of  fumigat- 
ing practices  '15  out  of  104  concerns 
admitted  using  hydrocyanic  acid  on 
fruit  which  was  held  in  storage  before 
shipping.'  This  would,  of  course,  clear 
the  other  89  companies  queried.  More- 
over, it  was  emphasized,  "as  a  result  of 
the  investigation,  the  use  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  has  been  discontinued  by 
the  dry  fruit  packing  industry.'  " 

Reporting  on  the  work  of  con- 
sumer protection  sometimes  involves 
mentioning  cases.  The  reader  will  un- 
derstand it  is  usually  the  exceptional 
which  makes  the  news.  That  is  the 
problem  of  all  newswriting.  People 
in  other  lands  read  reports  of  crimes 
in  America,  and  some  of  them  think 
no  American  is  safe  from  holdup  or 
kidnapping.    We  know  better. 


"WHAT  IS  salt-rising  bread.'"  Salt- 
rising  bread  is  a  bread  which  is  leav- 
ened by  a  kind  of  bacteria  that  causes 
fermentation,  instead  of  by  yeast.  Corn 
meal  contains  the  bacteria,  and  that  is 
the  "starter"  for  the  housewife  who 
makes  this  bread  at  home.  Commer- 
cial bakers  use  a  special  culture  of  the 
bacteria  which  gives  a  more  uniform 
quality. 

Salt-rising  bread  is  moister  and 
more  crumbly  than  bread  raised  with 
yeast,  and  not  as  light.  A  higher  tem- 
perature is  used  for  the  sponge  and 
the  dough  than  for  yeast  bread. 

For  a  recipe  for  homemade  salt- 
rising  bread — and  for  many  another 
recipe — just  write  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  for 
"Homemade  Bread,  Cake,  and  Pastry." 
This  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1775. 
Copies  are  free  while  the  supply  lasts. 

• 

IN  THE  MAILBOX,  we  find  an  an- 
nouncement of  a  series  of  three  "Con- 
sumer Forum  Luncheons,"  sponsored 
by  a  group  of  9  Philadelphia  organiza-  oo 
tions.    Getting    down    to  practical 
questions  of  daily  food  buying,  these  ^ 
monthly  luncheon  forums — an  exten-  •-• 
sion  of  a  one-day  forum  held  in  Phila- 
delphia  last  November — put  up  for  K 


discussion  these  questions: 


I—  BUYING  MEAT 

Is  all  meat  purchased  in  Philadel- 
phia inspected? 

Do  all  retailers  sell  graded  meat? 

How  can  I  tell  whether  the  meat 
I  buy  is  inspected  and  graded? 

II—  BUYING  EGGS 

Should  I  buy  brown  or  white  eggs  ? 
Should  I  buy  eggs  by  weight  ? 
How  can  I  be  sure  of  getting  fresh 
eggs? 

III—  BUYING  FRUITS  AND 
VEGETABLES 

Should  I  buy  green  or  white  as- 
paragus, and  why? 

When  are  new  potatoes  ripe  ? 

What  precautions  make  sprayed 
fruit  and  vegetables  safe? 

Joining  together  to  hold  these  meet- 
ings are  the  Association  of  Philadel- 
phia Settlements ;  Pennsylvania  League 
of  Women  Voters;  Philadelphia  Club 
of  Advertising  Women;  Philadelphia 
Dietetic  Association ;  Philadelphia  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  Home  and 
Citizenship  Committee ;  Philadelphia 
League  of  Women  Voters;  Philadel- 
phia Public  Schools,  Department  of 
Home  Economics;  Women's  Univer- 
sity Club;  and  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association. 

• 

"AFTER  READING  your  discussion 
of  cod  liver  and  other  fish  oils,  we 
would  like  to  know:  How  do  you  take 
out  cod  liver  oil  spots?"  asks  a  Califor- 
nia reader. 

To  answer  one  question  with  an- 
other: Is  the  stain  new  or  old?  For  a 
fresh  stain,  rub  promptly  with  a  little 
dry  cleaning  solvent,  such  as  carbon 
tetrachloride.  Then  wash  the  stained 
fabric  in  lukewarm  suds. 

Old,  dark  stains  are  harder  to  re- 
move.   Bleaching  the  fabric  may  be 
necessary.    If  the  stained  material  is 
white  cotton  or  linen,  a  chlorine  bleach 
will  do  the  trick.    If  the  stain  is  on 
Q    white  silk  or  wool,  soak  the  article  in 
5    fresh  peroxide,   wash   in  lukewarm 
®    suds,  and  rinse. 

^  • 

y  "ARE  paper  milk  bottles  cheaper  than 

JS  glass?"  asks  a  Pennsylvania  consumer, 

5  curious  to  know  how  the  cost  of  milk 

v2 

2    to  her  might  be  reduced. 

§  It  depends  on  whether  you  are 


thinking  of  original  cost,  or  cost  per 
average  bottle  of  milk  sold.  Paper 
containers  are  used  once  and  then 
thrown  away.  Glass  bottles  are  used 
over  and  over  again.  Original  cost  of 
glass  bottles  is  usually  higher  than  that 
of  "single-service"  containers.  Cost 
per  quart  of  milk  per  trip  may  be  just 
the  other  way  around:  The  paper  con- 
tainers costing  more  than  glass.  But 
the  kind  of  container  used  for  milk 
may  affect  other  marketing  costs,  and 
this  must  be  counted  in  any  compari- 
son of  the  relative  costliness  of  glass 
and  paper. 

Just  a  few  days  ago,  the  Attorney 
General  of  New  York  State,  reporting 
to  the  Governor  on  the  milk  industry 
in  that  State,  had  this  to  say  about 
paper  containers: 

"Another  step  in  the  program  to 
decrease  wholesale  delivery  costs  is 
said  to  be  the  encouragement  of  more 
extensive  use  of  paper  containers. 
Milk  dealers  were  all  agreed  that  no 
practical  disadvantage  resulted  from 
the  use  of  paper  containers.  From  all 
points  of  view  it  was  equally  as  satis- 
factory as  glass  bottles.  From  the 
point  of  delivery,  it  was  found  possible 
for  a  company  delivering  nothing  but 
paper  contained  milk  to  deliver  that 
milk  at  a  cost  of  less  than  one  cent  per 
quart,  including  all  selling,  administra- 
tion, general  and  overhead  expenses. 
The  reason  for  this  great  economy  lies 
in  the  fact  that  a  paper  quart  container 
of  milk  weighs  less  than  half  of  a  bot- 
tle of  milk  and  in  addition  takes  up 
much  less  room.  The  load  usually 
handled  by  a  5-ton  truck  filled  with 
glass  bottles  could  be  adequately  han- 
dled by  a  3-ton  truck  carrying  only 
paper  contained  milk  alone.  Further- 
more, no  problem  of  picking  up  cases 
or  bottles  is  involved.  The  drawback, 
of  course,  is  that  paper  containers  cost 
between  1.4  cents  and  1.7  cents  per 
unit  and  unlike  glass  can  be  used  but 
once.  When  the  additional  container 
cost  is  added  on  to  the  reduced  deliv- 
ery cost,  the  net  result  is  the  same  as 
total  glass  bottle  delivery  costs.  It  has 
been  stated  that  when  public  accept- 
ance of  paper  bottles  becomes  more 
general,  increased  production  will  re- 
sult in  lower  container  costs." 

Other  studies  in  other  places  may 


change  or  confirm  these  conclusions. 
The  use  of  paper  containers  is  too 
new — and,  so  far,  too  limited — to  have 
provided  a  final  yes  or  no  answer  to 
our  correspondent. 

Unlike  a  man  before  the  bar  of 
justice  who  is  assumed  innocent  until 
proved  guilty,  new  products  and  new 
methods  charged  with  upsetting  our 
normal  ways  of  doing  business  are 
often  assumed  to  be  guilty  until  proved 
innocent.  Sometimes  the  opportunity 
to  exonerate  themselves  comes  slowly 
and  begrudgingly.  In  the  case  of  pa- 
per containers  for  milk,  that  oppor- 
tunity seems  to  be  on  the  increase. 
From  last  reports,  milk  companies  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
Los  Angeles,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  and 
Baltimore,  are  experimenting  with 
these  new  "bottles." 

• 

"WE  HAVE  a  chance  to  open  a 
store  in  the  near  future.  We  under- 
stand that  a  cooperative  in  a  neighbor- 
ing State  obtained  a  loan  to  open  its 
store.  Can  you  tell  me  from  what  de- 
partment (of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment) this  was  obtained,  and  what 
procedure  is  necessary  to  make  appli- 
cation?" So  writes  the  secretary  of  a 
consumer's  cooperative  in  New  Jersey. 

The  question  of  Government  loans 
to  cooperatives  comes  up  frequently. 
The  Federal  Government  has  no  power 
under  existing  law  to  make  loans  to 
consumer  cooperatives  such  as  the  one 
described  by  our  correspondent.  Farm-  \ 
ers'  purchasing  associations  may  secure: 
loans  from  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis-; 
tration  for  the  cooperative  buying  of 
supplies  used  in  production  on  the' 
farm — feed,  seed,  fertilizer,  etc.  Rural 
electric  cooperatives  may  obtain  ad- 
vances from  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration.    Otherwise  the  Gov- 
ernment makes  no  loans  to  consumer 
co-ops. 

The  President's  Inquiry  on  Coop- 
erative Enterprise  in  Europe  recom- 
mended that  consumer  cooperatives  be 
given  "credit  parity"  with  other  busi- 
ness enterprises,  but  did  not  indicate 
any  methods  for  implementing  this  rec- 
ommendation. A  Consumers'  Coop- 
erative Credit  Bill  was  introduced  in 
the  House  during  the  Seventy-fourth 
Congress  but  failed  of  passage. 


EVERY  LIBRARY,  said  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  "should  try  to  be 
complete  on  something,  if  it  were  only 
the  history  of  pinheads." 

Achieving  such  a  standard  on  pin- 
heads  may  have  its  troubles.  We've 
never  tried  it,  so  we  don't  know  for 
sure.  We  have  attempted  to  lay  the 
foundations  for  a  low-cost  library  of 
consumer  literature,  and  we  know  full 
well  both  the  trials  and  delights  of 
such  an  undertaking. 

Almost  each  new  day,  certainly  each 
new  month,  brings  rumors  of  another 
treatise  on  the  consumer  and  his  prob- 
lems. Tracking  down  these  rumors, 
ferreting  out  all  the  precious  docu- 
ments, getting  hands  on  them  and  eyes 
through  them,  is  a  fulltime  job  for 
many  hands  and  many  heads.  We 
haven't  got  that  many.  Within  our 
limitations — and  with  the  help  of  the 
Consumers'  Project  of  the  Department 
of  Labor — we  have  made  a  beginning 
on  a  consumer  library. 

We  now  announce  the  release  of  the 
first  and — to  date — the  most  complete 
bibliography  of  free  or  low-cost  bulle- 
tins on  commodity  buying  and  other 
consumer  problems.  Its  title  is:  Con- 
sumers' Bookshelf,  and  it  can  be  pur- 
chased for  15  cents  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

This  100-page  guide  to  foundation 
material  for  any  consumer  library  will 
answer  the  question  of  thousands  of 
schools  and  clubs,  and  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  homemakers:  "Where 
can  we  get  material  to  help  us  with  our 
consumer  problems?" 

Packed  in  its  pages  are  references 
to  the  best  available  material  put  out 
by  Federal  Government  agencies.  State 
Extension  Services,  and  various  non- 
profit organizations  which  can  be 
counted  on  for  disinterested  informa- 


tion. Publications  of  commercial  or- 
ganizations are  included  in  sections 
where  governmental  material  is  lack- 
ing, if  the  information  given  is  use- 
ful and  disinterested.  Bulletins  of  a 
technical  nature  are  excluded,  except 
those  dealing  with  specific  commodi- 
ties on  which  the  number  of  nontech- 
nical bulletins  is  very  limited. 

All  kinds  of  household  and  per- 
sonal necessities  are  covered  in  refer- 
ences to  bulletins  on  commodity  buy- 
ing. There  is  a  section  on  "Clothing 
and  Textiles."  Food  bulletins  range 
through  bread,  cereals,  dairy  products, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  meats,  and  sea 
foods.  Other  food  bulletins  give  facts 
about  standards  of  diet  and  nutrition, 
how  to  preserve  foods,  and  on  the  most 
troublesome  food  problem  of  all — how 
to  get  the  best  nutritive  values  for  your 
money.  Dozens  of  references  cover 
household  articles  from  beds  to  vacuum 
cleaners. 

Another  stretch  of  15  pages  covers 
free  and  low-cost  bulletins  giving  buy- 
ing information  on  a  wide  miscellany 
of  commodities:  antiseptics,  automo- 
biles, cleaning  supplies,  cosmetics,  den- 
tifrices, disinfectants,  fuel,  garden 
equipment,  inks,  leather,  lumber, 
paints  and  varnishes,  polishes,  radios, 
school  supplies,  and  so  on. 

Related  consumer  problems  come 
in  for  their  share  of  attention  in  a  sec- 
ond section.  Here  are  listed  bulletins 
on  budgeting  problems,  on  consumer 
credit,  on  health  and  plans  for  medical 
care,  home  maintenance  and  repair, 
home  planning,  and  on  the  popular 
and  highly  important  subject  of  stand- 
ards, grades,  and  labels. 


Guides  to  teaching  materials,  on 
how  to  organize  and  direct  consumer 
study  come  in  a  section  called  "Aids 
for  Teachers  of  Consumer  Problems." 

Finally,  there  are  references  to  bib- 
liographies published  by  other  agencies 
from  which  still  further  material  for 
those  whose  problems  are  not  already 
answered  or  who  are  undertaking  ex- 
haustive research,  can  be  obtained. 

Throughout  the  booklet,  the  con- 
tents of  each  item  listed  are  briefly  but 
clearly  described.  AH  necessary  direc- 
tions for  ordering  are  included.  Be- 
fore any  item  was  listed,  we  checked 
with  its  publisher  to  make  certain  that 
it  was  available  at  the  time  this  bibli- 
ography went  to  press.  Readers  should 
remember,  however,  that  free  and 
low-cost  bulletins  are  of  a  rather  per- 
ishable nature.  "Fugitive"  material, 
the  librarians  call  it.  Supplies  are 
usually  more  quickly  exhausted  than 
editions  of  books.  Early  orders  are  the 
luckiest. 

Here  are  three  kinds  of  people  for 
whom  we  are  sure  this  bibliography 
will  serve  a  useful  purpose:  consumers 
who  want  disinterested  information  on 
how  to  spend  wisely  and  economically; 
teachers  who  want  to  help  students  to 
become  discriminating  consumers;  and 
leaders  of  consumer  organizations  who 
find  consumer  problems  a  stimulating 
and  worthwhile  field  of  study  and 
action. 

Order  your  copy  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Again,  its  title:  Consumers' 
Bookshelf.  Its  price:  15  cents.  Send 
cash  or  money  order.  Stamps  are  not 
accepted. 


13   BEHIND  THE  FRUIT 

AND  VEGETABLE  COUNTER 

[Concluded  from  page  5] 
penses  and  remits  the  rest  to  the 
grower.  But  suppose  he  reports  he 
has  sold  the  grapefruit  at  a  price  less 
than  that  he  actually  received,  or  sup- 
pose in  reporting  expenses  he  reports 
more  expenses  than  he  actually  had. 

To  stamp  out  unfair  and  fraudu- 
lent practices  of  dealers  in  fruits  and 
vegetables,  the  Perishable  Agricultural 
Commodities  Act  of  1930  forbids 
commission  merchants,  dealers,  and 
brokers  to  indulge  in  certain  specified 
unfair  and  fraudulent  practices,  chief 
of  which  are  rejection  of  shipments 
without  reasonable  cause,  and  failure 
truly  and  correctly  to  account  for  pur- 
chases or  consignments.  Under  the  Act 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  through 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econom- 
ics is  able  to  settle  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  cost  and  inconvenience  to 
the  interested  parties  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  disputes  arising  in  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  trade.  Up  to  April 
1937,  from  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
the  Act,  there  were  16  thousand  com- 
plaints of  which  60  percent  were  set- 
tled without  formal  hearings. 

Fraud  and  malpractice  together 
were  only  two  of  the  problems  that 
arose  out  of  long-distance  fruit  and 
vegetable  shipments.  When  a  farmer 
took  his  produce  into  the  market  him- 
self, he  could  see  what  prices  prevailed 
and  he  could  market  accordingly.  To- 
day, however,  with  farmers  in  Texas 
or  California,  markets  thousands  of 
miles  away,  and  with  a  thousand  and 
one  markets  to  which  they  can  ship, 
there  always  arises  the  problem  of 
where  to  ship.  Without  market  infor- 
mation, they  might  ship  to  New  York 
the  same  day  every  other  farmer  ships 
to  New  York  with  the  result  that  New 
York  is  glutted  and  shortages  appear 
at  Baltimore  and  Atlanta  and  Philadel- 
Q    phia  and  New  Orleans. 

B 

^  •  ACCURATE  market  information  is 

M  the  answer  to  this.    In  1915  the  De- 

y  partment  of  Agriculture  established  its 

S  Market  News  Service  as  a  part  of  the 

^  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

2  Starting  with  26  reporters  in  10 

3  cities,  this  service  now  has  reporters  in 


41  markets  who  exchange  information 
with  each  other  and  all  cooperating 
agencies  daily  by  telegraph.  Reports 
are  issued  daily  in  each  of  these  mar- 
kets showing  shipments  from  all  prin- 
cipal producing  sections,  receipts,  car 
unloads,  prices  and  market  conditions. 
Special  reporters  issue  daily  reports 
showing  shipments  from  all  compet- 
ing sections,  prices  paid  producers  and 
prices  received  in  a  few  principal  re- 
ceiving markets.  Cooperating  with 
the  Market  News  Service,  the  State  ag- 
ricultural agencies  and  the  city  markets 
also  collect  information,  clear  it  daily 
with  market  information  received  from 
the  Market  News  Service  through  200 
radio  stations  and  hundreds  of  news- 
papers, to  keep  growers,  distributors, 
processors,  and  consumers  informed  of 
fruit  and  vegetable  trends. 

A  major  disturbing  factor  in  the 
information  picture  is  the  motor  truck. 
While  railroad  and  boat  shipments  are 
reported  with  complete  accuracy,  no 
method  has  yet  been  devised  to  predict 
and  report  all  the  movements  of  motor 
trucks. 

•  CITY  DWELLERS,  wage  earnets, 

and  salaried  employers  know  some- 
thing about  grocery  bills,  and  the  notes 
that  are  due  on  the  automobile,  but  un- 
like farmers  they  do  not  need  to  finance 
themselves  over  an  entire  year  pending 
the  receipt  of  the  major  part  of  their 
income  at  one  time.  The  necessity  for 
this  kind  of  financing  makes  credit  fa- 
cilities for  farmers  of  prime  importance. 

Farmers  are  financed  by  cash  loans, 
and  by  the  advance  of  seeds,  plants, 
fertilizer,  and  supplies  on  credit.  They 
obtain  this  credit  from  city  fruit  and 
vegetable  dealers,  dealers  in  their  own 
farm  communities,  banks,  cooperatives, 
fertilizer  companies,  seed  and  plant 
dealers,  and  most  recently  and  most 
importantly  from  the  production  credit 
associations  formed  under  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration. 

Government  agencies  are  not 
dragon  teeth  soldiers  that  spring  up 
full-grown  from  the  earth.  Farmers 
suffered  many  abuses  before  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1933  enabled  them  to 
take  their  credit  and  let  the  abuses  go. 
And  for  that  matter,  some  of  the 
abuses  still  persist.    Some  Texas  onion 


growers,  for  example,  are  financed  by 
plant  dealers  who  advance  farmers  the 
young  plants  from  which  the  onions 
are  grown  and,  for  this,  usually  take 
a  proportion  of  the  crop  together  with 
an  option  to  buy  the  rest  of  it  at  the 
market  price.  Other  fruit  and  vege- 
table growers  in  Texas  are  financed  by 
city  dealers  in  fruits  and  vegetables 
who  require  the  farmers  to  sell  their 
produce  to  them.  Canners  sometimes 
finance  crops.  Fertilizer  companies,  in 
order  to  make  sales,  give  farmers  pro- 
duction credit.  California  fruit  and 
vegetable  growers  are  financed  to  a 
large  extent  by  city  dealers  in  fruits 
and  vegetables.  A  standard  practice  is 
for  the  grower  to  ship  to  the  dealer  one 
carload  of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  sale 
for  every  hundred  dollars  he  has  bor- 
rowed. Financing  by  banks  is  available 
usually  only  to  those  farmers  whose  op- 
erations are  so  large  that  financing  is  no 
problem  with  them  anyway. 

Farmers, complaining  about  some  of 
the  commercial  methods  of  financing, 
state  that  interest  rates  are  high,  that 
they  are  overcharged  when  financing 
takes  the  form  of  advances  of  supplies, 
and  that,  finally,  if  they  have  to  agree 
to  sell  their  produce  through  the 
lender  they  lose  control  of  their  crops, 
and  in  many  cases  become  unable  to 
market  their  products  as  effectively  as 
they  could  otherwise. 

•  COOPERATIVES  usually  encourage 
their  members  to  form  production 
credit  associations,  but  in  Florida  and 
in  some  cases  in  California  they  bor- 
row money  from  city  produce  dealers 
for  their  members. 

Production  credit  associations  are 
formed  by  farmer  borrowers  but 
financed  by  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration corporation  in  the  district.  A 
farmer  borrows  money  at  low  interest 
rates  (5  percent  today)  from  his  asso- 
ciation and  then  the  association  takes 
the  farmer's  note  to  a  Federal  Inter- 
mediate Credit  Bank  which  advances 
money  on  the  note  to  the  association 
so  that  the  funds  it  has  are  self-renew- 
ing. Insofar  as  possible,  the  loans  are 
made  for  the  period  from  planting 
time  to  harvest  time.  These  loans  leave 
farmers  completely  free  to  market  their 
produce  as  advantageously  as  possible. 


RESEARCHING 
FOR  CONSUMERS 

[Concluded  from  page  14] 

room.  (Protection  against  such  con- 
tamination is  possible  for  consumers 
who  watch  the  label.  With  minor 
exceptions,  Federal  food  inspectors  ex- 
amine all  frankfurter  products  going 
over  State  lines.  Inspection  is  also 
made  of  products  staying  inside  the 
State  if  the  manufacturer  desires  it. 
The  "U.  S.  No.  1"  grade  stamped  on 
each  frankfurter  or  its  container  guar- 
antees not  only  freedom  from  contami- 
,  nation  but  a  high-grade  meat  product.) 

JUICES  AND  SIRUPS 

Researching  for  new  ideas  in  preserv- 
ing fruit  juices  is  a  part  of  some  sta- 
tions' programs.  For  consumers  who 
make  their  own  grape  juice,  the  New 
York  State  station  offers  a  few  prac- 
tical hints.  Deterioration  of  the  juice 
can  be  prevented  if  the  bottles  are  filled 
with  the  hot  juice  to  drive  out  the  air 


from  the  juice  and  the  head  space  of 
the  bottle.  Two  simple  presses — both 
of  which  can  be  made  in  the  home — 
have  been  developed  by  experimenters 
at  the  station.  Other  information  on 
the  best  methods  of  preparing  grape 
juice  are  contained  in  Circular  166, 
Making  Grape  Juice  in  the  Home. 
This  can  probably  be  obtained  by  writ- 
ing to  the  station  at  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Rhubarb  juice — whose  preparation 
is  too  complex  for  the  home — is  a  new 
development  of  the  New  York  State 
station  recommended  for  blending  with 
citrus,  berry,  and  other  juices.  The 
juice  is  also  thought  to  have  possibili- 
ties as  the  base  for  a  soft  drink  to 
serve  American  palates. 

Researchers  at  the  Tennessee  sta- 
tion developed  a  simple  method  for 
making  strawberry  juice  or  semi-sirup 
in  the  home.  Heat  the  sirup  to  about 
190  degrees  F.  and  keep  it  at  that  tem- 
perature for  1 5  minutes.  Then  squeeze 
it  through  muslin,  adding  two  pounds 


Do  You  Know. . . 

1.  How  important  to  farmers  was  their  sale  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in 

1937? 

2.  Three  ways  that  weather  complicates  the  business  of  fruit  and 

vegetable  growers? 

3.  Why  some  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  farmers  grow  for  market 

never  leave  the  farm? 

4.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities 

Act  of  1930?    What  conditions  brought  it  about? 

5.  How  market  news  reporting  helps  farmers  to  get  bigger  incomes? 

6.  How  financing  problems  of  farmers  are  different  from  those  of  city 

workers? 

7.  What  three  objections  farmers  have  to  some  of  the  commercial 

methods  of  financing  their  crops? 

8.  What  is  the  purpose  of  Production  Credit  Associations? 

9.  When  the  Postmaster  General  has  the  right  to  refuse  the  use  of  the 

mails  to  people? 

10.  What  are  some  of  the  different  kinds  of  swindles  that  have  been 

tracked  down  by  the  Post  Office? 
U.  What  is  a  fraud  order,  when  and  how  it  is  issued? 

12.  What  are  some  of  the  rules  which  efficiency  experts  recommend 

to  reduce  fatigue  from  kitchen  work? 

13.  Which  produces  better  results:  roasting;  meat  in  a  very  hot  oven, 

or  in  moderate  heat? 

14.  Which  kind  of  potato  is  supposed  to  have  more  nutritional  value: 

a  baked,  or  a  boiled  one? 

15.  How  can  you  get  good  results  in  cake  making  by  using  lard  as  a 

shortening? 

16.  What  new  source  book  for  consumers  has  the  Consumers'  Counsel 

Division  just  pubUshed? 


of  sugar  to  each  quart  of  juice.  Pour 
the  warm  semi-sirup  into  sterile  bottles, 
then  cap  and  keep  them  for  a  half  hour 
submerged  in  water  heated  to  175  de- 
grees. The  resulting  juice  is  recom- 
mended as  sauce  on  ice  cream,  for 
blending  in  fruit  punches. 

Buttercup  squash  has  come  into  its 
own  at  the  North  Dakota  station 
through  its  possibilities  of  making  a 
""palatable  sirup  of  distinct  flavor." 
The  sirup,  prepared  by  experimenters 
at  the  station,  is  said  to  be  lighter  in 
color  than  molasses  and  bears  a  re- 
semblance to  sorgo  sirup.  At  the  Flor- 
ida station,  something  new  in  the  way 
of  novel  sweetening  sirups  was  de- 
veloped by  blending  citrus  juices  with 
cane  juice  before  the  cane  juice  was 
evaporated  to  sirup.  The  Florida  re- 
searchers think  that  the  proportion  of 
citrus  juice  to  cane  juice  should  not  ex- 
ceed 1  to  7.  Expert  tasters  have  found 
the  blended  sirup  to  be  even  superior 
in  flavor  to  the  pure  cane  sirup. 

OUR  POINT  OF  VIEW 

The  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes 
that  consumption  is  the  end 
and  purpose  of  production  .  .  . 

To  that  end  the  Consumers'  Guide 
emphasizes  the  consumer's  right  to  full 
and  correct  information  on  prices, 
quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs 
and  efficiency  of  distribution.  It  aims 
to  aid  consumers  in  making  wise  and 
economical  purchases  by  reporting 
changes  in  prices  and  costs  of  food  and 
farm  commodities.  It  relates  these 
changes  to  developments  in  the  agricul- 
tural and  general  programs  of  national 
recovery.  It  reports  on  cooperarive 
efforts  which  are  being  made  by  indi- 
viduals and  groups  of  consumers  to  ob- 
tain the  greatest  possible  value  for  their 
expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials — the 
farmer — is  dependent  upon  the  con- 
suming power  of  the  people.  Likewise, 
the  consumer  depends  upon  the  sus- 
tained producing  power  of  agriculture. 
The  common  interests  of  consumers 
and  of  agriculture  far  outweigh  diver- 
sity of  interests. 

While  the  Consumers'  Guide  makes 
public  official  data  of  the  Departments 
of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce, 
the  point  of  view  expressed  in  its  pages 
does  not  necessarily  reflect  official  pol- 
icy but  is  a  presentation  of  governmen- 
tal and  nongo\ernmental  measures 
looking  toward  the  advancement  of 
consumers'  interests. 
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EIGHT  YEARS  AGO  some  fathers 
and  mothers,  living  in  a  small  town  in 
Arizona,  took  a  serious  problem  to  the 
scientists  in  their  State  experiment  sta- 
tion— headquarters  of  much  valuable 
research  for  consumers,  told  about  in 
our  last  issue. 

These  parents  were  troubled  by  the 
fact  that  all  the  children  born  and 
raised  in  that  community  had  disfig- 
ured teeth.  The  enamel  of  their  teeth 
was  mottled.  Mottled  enamel  shows 
up  most  commonly  in  dull  chalky- 
white  weak  teeth — chalky  white  all 
over  or  in  patches.  More  severe  cases 
have  pitted  or  corroded  teeth,  or  teeth 
discolored  by  yellow  or  brown  streaks 
or  patches.  Mottled  enamel  usually 
means  continual  dentist  bills  and  false 
teeth  eventually. 

Could  the  scientists  tell  these  parents 
why  this  condition  should  be  so  gen- 
eral in  their  community,  and  was  there 
anything  that  would  prevent  this 
blight  to  the  health  of  their  children? 

Experts  at  the  Station  listened  sym- 
pathetically. Offhand,  they  didn't 
have  the  answer.  It  might  be  that  the 
children's  diet  was  at  fault.  Poorly 
formed  teeth  sometimes  betray  a  diet 
lacking  in  calcium  or  phosphorus  or 
the  vitamins  needed  for  building 
teeth.  But  maybe  the  trouble  wasn't 
diet.    To  find  the  sure  answer  they 


asked  a  nutritionist  at  the  Station  to 
turn  herself  into  a  scientific  Sherlock 
Holmes  and  solve,  if  she  could,  the 
riddle  of  the  disfigured  teeth. 

That  nutritionist  and  her  helpers 
have  solved  the  riddle  now.  Not  only 
that,  but  they  have  discovered  a  simple 
inexpensive  way  to  protect  children's 
teeth  from  that  cause  of  disfigurement. 
For  the  children  who  now  have  mot- 
tled enamel  on  their  teeth,  there  is 
little  to  be  done.  The  defect  is  per- 
manent. 

Villain  of  the  piece,  it  was  found, 
was  too  much  fluorine  in  the  drinking 
water.  As  little  as  1  part  fluorine  in  a 
million  parts  of  water  may  damage 
the  enamel  of  teeth  as  they  are  form- 
ing, yet  drinking  water  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  this  country  contains  as  much 
as  12  to  18  parts  fluorine  to  a  million 
parts  water.  In  24  States,  as  well  as 
in  every  country  of  the  world,  native- 
born  inhabitants  of  certain  sections 
suffer  from  teeth  deformed  by  flu- 
orine. In  this  country,  people  in  the 
arid  States  of  the  Southwest — Arizona, 
Colorado,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico — 
are  most  in  danger  of  this  sort  of 
tooth  damage  because  fluorine  com- 
pounds are  likely  to  be  more  concen- 
trated in  the  water. 

People  who  do  not  begin  drinking 
water  containing  fluorine  until  after 


their  second  teeth  come  in,  it  has  been 
found,  do  not  have  mottled  enamel. 
But  the  fluorine  may  still  aff^ect  the 
dentine  of  the  teeth  which  the 
body  keeps  nourished  from  the  blood 
stream. 

Not  content  merely  with  discover- 
ing the  cause  of  mottled  enamel,  the 
nutritionist  went  in  search  of  some  way 
to  prevent  it.  Other  people  had  been 
working  on  that  problem.  Preventive 
methods  they  had  developed  cost  too 
much  or  could  be  used  only  by  a  skilled 
chemist.  What  was  needed  was  a 
method  both  cheap  and  easy  to  use  at 
home. 

Back  in  1893  a  French  chemist  dis- 
covered that  fluorine  had  what  he 
called  an  "affinity"  for  bone.  That 
gave  the  Arizona  scientists  the  idea  of 
filtering  water  through  bone.  They 
purchased  bone  from  a  packing  house, 
cleaned  and  boiled  it,  then  treated  and 
ground  it  to  just  the  right  fineness 
for  the  fluorine  to  act  most  effectively. 
Tests  showed  that  when  water  filtered 
through  the  powdered  bone  it  was 
practically  freed  of  fluorine. 

To  round  off  their  job,  the  scien- 
tists devised  a  bone  filter  that  can  be 
fastened  to  the  home  water  faucet  to 
treat  the  water  as  it  runs  out.  The 
amount  of  powdered  bone  needed  de- 
pends on  how  much  fluorine  there  is 
in  the  water.  Roughly,  a  pound  of 
untreated  bone,  which  costs  a  cent  at 
the  packing  house,  is  enough  to  take 
care  of  113  gallons  of  most  fluorine- 
containing  water.  And  by  simple 
treatment  this  powdered  bone  may  be 
used  again  and  again. 

CONSUMER  TIME  in  summer  time  ' 
over  the  air  comes  at  1:30  p.  m.,  East- 
ern Standard  Time,  instead  of  2:30. 
Up-to-the-minute  hints  on  wise  spend- 
ing for  the  family  chancellors  of  the  j 
exchequer  are  broadcast  every  Tuesday 
afternoon  at  1:30  in  a  consumer  pro-  j 
gram  sponsored  jointly  by  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  the 
Consumers'  Counsel  Division  of  the 
AAA.    This  program,  carried  out  of 
Washington  by  the  nationwide  Red 
Network  of  the  NBC,  brings  timely  ^ 
advice  on  buying  problems.    Tune  in 
on  this  weekly  help  to  budgeteers. 
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Agriculture's  New  Road  Maps 

Farmers  try  a  new  route  to  better  business  meth- 
ods for  them  and  steadier  supplies  for  consumers 


THERE  ARE  6I/2  million  farms  in 
this  country.  Some  of  them  are  rich, 
lush  lands.  On  others,  the  bones  of 
the  earth  burst  through  the  thin  skin 
of  soil,  leaving  little  nourishment  for 
growing  things.  Some  farms  are  vast 
expanding  acres.  Others  are  small 
plots  of  a  few  acres.  Some  farms  have 
soil  and  climate  that  favor  one 
crop;  some,  another.  Trim  and  well- 
planned,  some  farms  show  that  the 
resources  behind  them  are  ample,  the 
hand  and  brain  presiding  over  them 
are  skilled  and  orderly.  Others  be- 
tray the  poverty,  ignorance,  or  indiffer- 
ence of  their  masters. 


On  these  farms  Jive  more  than  321/^ 
million  people.  Their  chief  source  of 
livelihood  is  the  sale  of  the  products 
of  their  land.  Many  can  grow  their 
own  food.    Some  will  eat  only  if  they 


can  buy  the  food  produced  by  other 
farmers.    For  most  of  them,  if  they 
are  to  buy  clothing,  household  neces- 
sities, the  tools  for  living  and  work, 
nonfarm  people  must  buy  their  prod- 
ucts.   City  people  must  buy  enough 
farm  products  and  pay  enough  for  them 
to  yield  a  sum  that  will  keep  the  great 
farm  plant  at  work.    The  living  of  a 
hundred  million  people  depends  on  » 
the  farm  plant  working  efficiently.  2 
Now,  here  is  a  strange  fact.    The  ^ 
amount  of  food  which  consumers  in 
this  country  buy  from  one  year  to  the  tm 
next  (barring  years  affected  by  serious  ^ 
drought)    scarcely   changes.     In    12  MS 
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years,  the  largest  change  up  or  down 
from  one  year  to  the  next  was  4  per- 
cent. In  most  years  the  change  was 
less  than  that.  When  drought  does 
not  occur,  the  total  quantity  of  farm 
produce  is  a  remarkably  stable  figure. 

The  quantity  so  consumed  is  not  as 
large  and  is  not  made  up  of  the  kinds 
of  foods  nutritionists  would  recom- 
mend for  a  first  rate  national  diet. 
What  we  are  talking  about  here  is  not 
an  ideal,  but  a  fact — a  very  stubborn 
fact  apparently. 

With  a  seemingly  rigid  market  for 
their  produce,  it  would  seem  that  all 
farmers  would  have  to  worry  about 
would  be  the  size  of  consumers' 
pocketbooks.  Those  pocketbooks  are 
a  major  cause  of  concern.  But  they 
are  not  the  whole  problem  of  farmers. 
Lump  sum  figures  sometimes  obscure, 
rather  than  illuminate,  problems. 

•  SUM  TOTALS  of  farm  produce  con- 
sumed .  may  remain  roughly  the  same 
size,  but  from  year  to  year  there  are 
big  changes  in  the  amounts  of  different 
kinds  of  foods  consumed.  Because 
farmers,  like  so  many  doctors,  have 
become  specialists,  depending  for  their 
living  on  one  or  two  or  three  crops, 
what  happens  to  the  market  for  their 
specialty  is  more  important  to  them 
than  what  happens  to  the  market  for 
all  farm  produce.  But  the  price  level 
in  general  for  farm  produce  depends 
on  how  small  or  how  big  are  consumer 
pocketbooks. 

Simply  put,  the  central  problem  of 
farmers  is  the  difficulty  of  individually 
planning  production  so  that  supplies 
of  each  crop  will  neither  glut  the  mar- 
ket nor  short  change  consumers  with 
such  small  supplies  that  prices  soar 
beyond  consumer  reach. 

All  business  has  this  problem  of 
neatly  fitting  supplies  to  consumer 
pocketbooks,  but  for  61/^  million  com- 
peting farm  producers  it  is  vastly  more 
difficult  than  for  corporate  businesses 
arbitrarily  controlling  production  or 
output. 

Our  economic  system  says  to  the  man 
who  produces  an  electric  toothbrush 
that  fails  to  find  a  buyer:  "The  world 
can  get  along  without  your  gadget; 
you  had  better  turn  your  talents  to 
something  more  salable  if  you  want 


to  make  a  living."  But  to  farmers 
who  grow  the  stuff  that  keeps  all  of  us 
alive,  to  be  as  stern  as  this  would  be 
suicidal. 

Unlike  factories,  land  and  livestock 
cannot  be  closed  down  and  deserted 
during  years  of  poor  business,  unless 
both  farmers  and  the  Nation  are  will- 
ing to  pay  for  serious  permanent 
losses.  Furthermore,  farmers — much 
more  than  factory  owners — have  to 
cope  with  the  weather.  The  same  acre 
and  the  same  labor  may  produce  200 
bushels  one  year  and  only  100  another. 
A  factory  can  run  at  full  tilt  even  if 
the  sky  is  raining  cats  and  dogs. 

Selling  problems  for  farmers  are 
different,  too.  A  farmer  who  special- 
izes in  one  crop  for  his  income  often 
has  to  sell  when  the  crop  is  harvested. 
He  can't  wait  for  his  pay.  If  he  is 
forced  to  sell  at  a  time  when  few  buy- 
ers are  around  and  prices  are  low,  he 


FARMERS  who  grow  basic  farm  prod- 
ucts— cotton,  wheat,  tobacco,  corn,  and 
rice — can  put  their  business  in  order 
under  the  new  AAAct  by  cooperating  in 
plans  to  conserve  soil;  to  adjust  acres 
to  market  and  reserve  needs;  to  store 
surpluses  from  big  crop  years  for  use  in 
poor  crop  years;  to  regulate  marketing 
so  that  too  abundant  supplies,  bringing 
too  low  prices,  do  not  make  poor  con- 
sumers out  of  farmers. 


goes  on  short  rations  or  none  at  all 
until  the  time  for  another  harvest  rolls 
around.  He  can't  change  the  calendar 
to  suit  his  pocketbook.  Unless  he  be- 
longs to  a  cooperative  which  manages 
his  selling  problems,  he  cannot  afford 
a  skilled  salesman  to  watch  ticker  tapes 
while  he  is  at  work  in  the  fields.  Com- 
peting with  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
other  producers,  separated  sometimes 
by  hundreds  of  miles,  he  can't  control 
his  shipments  to  market  so  as  to  hit  it 
when  it's  highest. 

Bitter  experience  has  proved  to 
farmers,  as  it  has  to  many  city  work- 


ers, that  working  overtime  doesn't 
always  bring  in  more  cash.  Many 
farmers  used  to  work  overtime  with  a 
vengeance.  They  worked  both  them- 
selves and  their  land  overtime.  The 
result  was  that  although  more  acres  of 
wheat  were  harvested  in  1929  than  in 
1926 — for  instance — wheat  farmers 
received  $120,000,000  less  for  their 
labors. 

•  UNTIL  THE  GOVERNMENT, 
through  the  AAA  5  years  ago,  gave 
farmers  a  chance  to  join  together  for 
cooperative   planning   of  production 


and  marketing  wheat,  cotton,  corn,  and 
other  products,  farmers  were  working 
overtime  because  they  were  still  produc- 
ing for  markets  that  had  disappeared. 

Take  the  case  of  corn  producers. 
Because  of  the  automobile,  truck,  and 
tractor,  the  number  of  horses  and 
mules  in  this  country  for  which  feed 
is  needed  has  dropped  from  29  to  17 
million.  This  means  a  decrease  of 
200  to  250  million  bushels  in  the 
home  market  for  corn. 

Vegetable  oils  during  the  past  20 
years  have  been  increasingly  used  in 
food  products  and  have  supplemented 
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g  the  use  for  Jard.  Improvements 
in  feeding  methods  have  cut  the 
amount  of  corn  required  for  feeding 
hogs  by  100  milhon  bushels.  Similar 
improvements  in  feeding  dairy  cows, 
beef  cattle,  and  poultry  have  occurred. 

Foreign  markets  have  shut  down  on 
the  amount  of  hogs  or  hog  products 
they  buy,  so  that  farmers  have  lost  an 
outlet  for  about  100  million  bushels  of 
corn. 

All  these  losses  of  markets  more 
than  offset  the  increase  in  population 
at  home  during  the  same  period. 

When  the  reward  for  overworking 
or  overproducing  is  a  50  percent  cut  in 
income — which  is  what  happened  to 
the  income  of  corn  producers  from 
1929  to  1932 — it's  a  foolhardy  worker 
or  producer  who  voluntarily  keeps  it  up. 

Farmers  kept  it  up  because,  indi- 
vidually, they  couldn't  help  themselves. 
Because  each  farmer  had  to  meet  high 
costs  which  did  not  shrink  as  his  prices 
were  shrinking,  he  worked  his  farm  as 
hard  as  he  could  and  made  it  produce 
as  much  as  it  could.  Consumers,  here 
and  abroad,  could  not  pay  prices  that 
compensated  farmers  for  their  efforts. 
Farm  incomes  inevitably  suffered. 

•  THESE  WERE  the  conditions  that 
led  farmers  in  1933  to  ask  Congress  to 
permit  them  to  cooperate  through  the 
AAA. 

May  marks  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
collaboration  of  Government  and 
farmers  in  the  job  of  putting  the  Na- 
tion's farm  plant  on  a  sound  business 
foundation.  During  that  time,  as 
AAA  Administrator  Tolley  has  said, 
"Farmers  have  learned  to  use  the  Gov- 
ernment as  the  common  instrument  of 
pooling  human  energies." 

In  the  5  years  of  cooperation  in  at- 
tacking the   farm   problem,  farmers 
have  had  demonstrated  to  them  an- 
other rule  of  sound  farming.  Merely 
y    to  plant  enough  crops  to  meet  normal 
Q    market  demands  in  one  year  is  not  a 
O    safe  rule  for  agriculture. 
^        In  1934,  farmers  had  planted  enough 
2    crops  to  supply  the  feed  necessary  to 
H    keep  meat  supplies  up  to  normal.  But 
S    a  ruinous  drought  came  along  and  re- 
M    duced  corn  supplies  (along  with  other 
^    foods)    by  one  billion   bushels.  In 
U    1936,  farmers  again  planted  enough 


crops  to  build  up  meat  supplies  re- 
duced by  the  earlier  drought,  but 
again  drought  slashed  corn  supplies  by 
one  billion  bushels. 

Humans  are  not  clever  enough  yet 
to  predict  far  in  advance  what  the 
weather  will  be,  and  farming  depends 
on  weather.  Safety  for  farmers — and 
for  the  people  who  depend  on  farm 
supplies — can  come  only  if  there  are 
stored  up  in  good  years  reserves  of 
food  and  feed  supplies  which  can  be 
drawn  on  when  bad  years  come. 

•  SOUND  BUSINESS  principles  of 
farming  in  a  price  system  such  as  ours, 
then  shape  up  this  way:  Gear  produc- 
tion so  that  short  supplies  will  not 
result  in  prices  too  burdensome  to  con- 
sumers; farm  the  land  so  that  not  only 
waste  of  land  is  stopped  but  the  rich- 
ness of  the  soil  is  replenished ;  insure 
against  weather  and  market  risks  so 
that  losses  in  poor  crop  years  can  be 
compensated  for  by  supplies  carried 
over  from  good  years.  Six  million 
farmers,  competing  among  themselves, 
cannot  put  such  principles  to  work. 
Only  cooperatively  can  these  become 
the  working  rules  of  an  industry  like 
farming. 

Now  farmers  are  off  on  a  new  lap 
in  their  march  toward  economic  se- 
curity. They  have  some  new  road 
maps.  The  master  map  is  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  Four 
other  measures  supplement  this  Act. 
Together,  they  are  designed  to  point 
the  way  for  all  farmers  to  the  goal  of 
profitable  farming  which  will  exhaust 
neither  their  energies  nor  their  re- 
sources, which  will  result  in  prices 
encouraging  the  profitable  use  of  both, 
which  will  insure  a  more  even  flow  of 
farm  products  moving  into  consump- 
tion year  after  year. 

Basic  to  the  new  farm  program  is 
soil  conservation,  established  as  a  Na- 
tional policy  in  1936,  and  made  per- 
manent in  the  new  A  A  Act.  Two  out 
of  every  3  farmers  cooperated  in  this 
conservation  program  last  year.  In 
this  part  of  the  farm  program,  all 
farmers — whatever  crop  they  grow — 
are  again  invited  to  join.  Again  pay- 
ments are  offered  to  those  who  can 
give  evidence  that  they  have  saved 
and  replenished  their  soil  resources  by 


balancing  soil-depleting  crops  with 
soil-building  crops,  and  by  using  more  j 
scientific  methods  of  farming.  Pay- 
ments are  so  scaled  that  small  farmers 
will  get  more  liberal  rewards,  large 
farms  not  so  large  payments  as  be- 
fore, and  the  top  limit  for  any  indi- 
vidual payment  is  fixed  at  $10,000. 

For  5  kinds  of  farmers  who  have 
especially  difficult  problems,  there  are 
new  provisions.  These  are  the  grow- 
ers of  wheat,  cotton,  corn,  tobacco, 
and  rice.  Congress  has  said  to  these 
farmers:  The  Nation  will  give  you 
special  inducements  to  control  the 
production  and  marketing  of  your 
products. 

First  the  AAA  will  estimate  for  you 
the  number  of  acres  which  it  believes 
will  yield  amounts  of  food  and 
fiber  which  can  be  sold  at  home  or 
abroad,  plus  the  amount  needed  to 
carry  over  to  the  next  year.  Normal 
carryover  has  been  increased  to  include 
an  extra  reserve  amount  as  a  gran- 
ary to  offset  effects  of  bad  growing 
weather.  The  total,  the  AAA  will  call 
your  "national  acreage  allotment." 
Each  national  allotment  will  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  States,  counties,  and 
farms  with  the  advice  and  help  of 
farmers'  committees. 

•  BEST-LAID  estimates  do  not  always 

come  true.  Unpredictable  weather 
may  confound  the  situation,  sometimes 
to  reduce,  sometimes  to  swell  the  aver- 
age amount  of  produce  that  an  acre 
will  yield.  Some  farmers  may  not  wish 
to  cooperate  in  this  farm  program,  and 
their  production  may  upset  the  plans. 
If  estimates  go  awry,  and  the  amount 
of  these  5  crops  which  is  produced 
threatens  to  swamp  the  market  or  ' 
leave  too  great  a  surplus,  another  pro- 
tection is  available. 

An  election  is  held.  Farmers  go  to 
the  polls  and  vote  on  whether  they 
wish  to  limit  the  supplies  which  shall 
be  marketed  for  that  year.  If  two- 
thirds  of  the  farmers  producing  one 
crop  vote  "Yes,"  the  AAAct  provides 
that  a  marketing  quota  shall  be  in  ef- 
fect for  that  crop.  This  quota  repre- 
sents the  total  amount  of  cotton,  let  us 
say,  that  all  the  cotton  growers  may 
market.  A  quota  which  has  been  ap- 
proved  by   two-thirds  of  the  cotton  1 


FARMERS  MAY  WORK  their  own  cliildreii,  but  not  other 
chihlren  under  14  years  of  age,  in  heel  fiehls,  if  they  want 
to  qualify  for  benefit  payments  under  the  1937  Sugar  Act. 


growers  becomes  binding  on  ail  cotton 
growers,  wlietiier  tiiey  went  to  tlie 
polls  or  not.  Each  farmer  is  appor- 
tioned his  share  in  the  total  quota. 

Come  marketing  time,  cotton  grow- 
ers can  sell  all  the  cotton  provided  for 
by  the  quota.  Any  farmer  may  sell 
more  than  his  quota,  but  if  he  does  so 
he  must  pay  a  penalty  on  each  extra 
pound.  (Small  producers  of  lint  cot- 
ton are  exempted  from  this  rule.)  For 
cotton,  the  penalty  is  fixed  at  2  cents  a 
pound. 

•  PENALTIES  discourage  overselling, 
but  there  is  more  positive  help  to  the 
farmer  who  wishes  to  keep  from 
dumping  all  his  cotton  at  once  on  an 
oversupplied  market.  Congress  has 
provided  that  such  a  farmer  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  loan  from  the  Govern- 
ment. With  a  loan,  the  farmer  is  en- 
abled to  hold  some  of  his  crop  off  the 
market  until  another  year  when  per- 
haps the  weather  will  play  tricks  and 
farmers  will  harvest  a  poor  crop. 
Loans  serve  another  purpose  in  pre- 
venting prices,  threatened  by  a  slump, 
from  permanently  dropping  below 
fixed  levels.  No  loans  are  to  be  made 
available  when  farmers  vote  against 
marketing  quotas. 

For  wheat  farmers  the  new  AAAct 


creates  a  system  of  insurance,  as  well 
as  loans — the  first  crop-insurance  plan 
ever  attempted  in  this  country.  Its 
purpose  is  to  protect  both  farmers  and 
consumers  from  shortages  in  poor  crop 
years.  It  is  expected  to  work  much 
the  way  accident  insurance  operates. 

Wheat  farmers  who  wish  to  be  in- 
sured pay  to  a  government-created  cor- 
poration premiums  in  wheat,  or  its 
cash  equivalent.  If  crops  should  fail, 
because  of  drought  or  flood  or  crop 
disease,  this  corporation  agrees  to  pay 
back  to  insured  farmers  the  actual 
am.ount  of  wheat,  or  its  cash  value,  by 
which  their  crops  fall  below  the  in- 
sured amount.  This  reserve  fund  of 
wheat,  laid  aside  in  good  years,  be- 
comes a  drawing  account  for  its  own- 
ers and  indirectly,  for  the  Nation, 
when  crops  are  poor.  By  leveling 
down  the  peaks  and  filling  up  the  val- 
leys of  supplies,  it  is  expected  to  steady 
the  income  of  growers  and  the  prices 
consumers  pay  for  wheat  products. 

Here,  in  brief,  is  the  plan  for  wheat, 
cotton,  tobacco,  corn,  and  rice  pro- 
ducers: (1)  National  acreage  allot- 
ments, apportioning  the  number  of 
acres  which  the  Act  indicates  is  desir- 
able to  plant;  (2)  a  bonus  to  each 
grower  who  adheres  to  his  allotted 
acreage,  provided  he  adopts  the  soil- 


conserving  practices  recommended  for  ^ 
him;  (3)  marketing  quotas  when  sup- 
plies threaten  prices,  but  only  if  two- 
thirds  of  the  farmers  interested  favor 
such  restriction;  (4)  penalties  to  any 
farmer  who  oversells  his  quota;  (5) 
loans  to  farmers  who  need  help  in 
carrying  over  reserves  from  one  year 
to  another;  (6)  crop  insurance  for 
wheat  growers. 

Already  cotton  and  tobacco  farmers 
have  voted  a  resounding  "Yes"  favor- 
ing the  fixing  of  marketing  quotas  for 
cotton  and  most  of  the  difi^erent  types 
of  tobacco.  Out  of  a  total  of  2,300,000 
cotton  farmers  eligible  to  vote,  two- 
thirds  went  to  the  polls.  Of  these  two- 
thirds,  92  percent  asked  for  a  cotton- 
marketing  quota.  Eighty  percent  of 
the  growers  producing  two  types  of 
tobacco  went  to  the  polls  to  cast  their 
votes  in  the  first  tobacco  referendum. 
Eighty-five  percent  of  these  cast  a 
"Yes"  vote  for  tobacco  quotas. 

•  AID  AND  DIRECTION  in  their 
marketing  and  financing  problems 
come  to  farmers  in  other  Acts.  There 
is  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of 
1937;  the  surplus  commodities  pur- 
chase program  operating  since  1933; 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
with  its  credit  facilities  available  to  any 
farmer  meeting  certain  requirements, 
created  as  an  extension  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  in  1937; 
and  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937. 

Marketing  agreements  and  orders 
help  the  growers  and  shippers  of  nuts 
and  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  to  reg- 
ularize the  flow  of  their  products  to 
market.  Their  price  problem  is  to 
avoid  alternating  gluts,  which  wipe  out 
producers'  earnings,  and  shortages 
which  whoop  up  consumer  prices. 

These  highly  perishable  foods  must 
move  to  market  quickly  or  they  are  lost 
and  their  growers  with  them.  Mar- 
keting agreements  are  drawn  up  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  shippers  of  these  products.  If 
growers  approve  of  such  agreements,  » 
the  Secretary  then  issues  orders  re-  2 
quiring  all  shippers  to  abide  by  the  ^ 
rules  of  the  agreement.    The  Secre-  *^ 
tary  may  also  issue  orders  for  the  pur-  m 
pose  of  stabilizing  milk  marketing. 

[Concluded  on  page  791  ^ 
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Look  to  Your  Pots  and  Pans 


Well  prepared  food  needs  efficient  kitchen  etpiipment. 
Here  are  some  tips  for  the  hnyer  of  cooking  utensils 


IT  IS  all  very  well  to  wax  lyric  over 
the  color  and  tone  of  kitchen  things, 
but  where  money  is  tight  it's  wiser  to 
let  walls  and  curtains  express  your  aes- 
thetic urges  and  to  be  a  hard  realist 
about  pots  and  pans.  Their  first  job 
is  not  to  look  pretty  but  to  work  effi- 
ciently and  long.  How  well  they  per- 
form depends  first  on  the  task  they 
must  do;  next,  on  how  well  they  are 
designed  to  do  it. 

A  good  kitchen  rule  to  follow  is  to 
buy  a  pot  or  a  pan  according  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 
Boiling  and  braising  of  foods  require 
a  strong  direct  heat  focused  on  the 
bottom  of  the  pan.  Frying  also  re- 
quires strong  heat  which  is  evenly 
distributed  and  not  so  centralized  as  to 
risk  burning  or  scorching.  Oven  roast- 
ing and  baking  require  varying  degrees 
of  heat  evenly  distributed  but  not  di- 
rectly applied.  To  meet  these  different 
demands  of  scientific  cookirtg,  the 
housewife  must  know  which  type  of 
kitchen  utensils  best  serve  her  purpose. 
Out  of  the  experimenter's  laboratory 
have  come  pots  and  pans  of  aluminum, 
enamelware,  nickel-alloy,  oven  glass, 
iron,  stainless  steel,  copper,  earthen- 
ware, and  china.  They  are  of  different 
thickness,  weight,  structure,  and  de- 
sign. Knowing  the  characteristics  and 
properties  of  the  materials  is  one  key  to 
knowing  how  to  choose  and  use  your 
pots  and  pans. 

The  scientist  says  a  cooking  utensil 
absorbs  heat  by  conduction,  radiation, 
and  convection.    He  means  that  heat 

i 


reaches  the  contents  of  the  utensil 
through  direct  contact  of  the  material 
of  the  utensil  with  the  surface  of  the 
heating  unit,  by  the  heat  waves  set  up 
by  the  incandescent  burner  such  as  a 
glowing  electric  coil,  and  by  contact 
with  the  hot  gases  rising  from  the 
burner.  Cooking  qualities  of  a  pot  or 
pan  depend  primarily  on  their  ability 
to  absorb,  conduct,  reflect,  and  retain 
heat. 

Aluminum  utensils  absorb  heat 
readily  and  distribute  it  evenly.  They 
are  comparatively  light  and  immune  to 
ordinary  rust  and  chipping.  Com- 
pounds in  certain  vegetables  and  boil- 
ing water  and  melting  soap,  result  in 
stains  on  the  surface  of  the  metal. 
Scouring  with  a  fine  abrasive  such  as 
steel  wool  and  rinsing  well  will  re- 
move some  of  the  stains  they  leave  and 
will  also  eliminate  all  traces  of  salt  on 
the  surface  of  the  metal.  (Salt  left 
on  the  surface  will  result  in  ""pitting" 
of  the  metal.)  Where  scouring  fails 
to  remove  stains,  boil  some  strongly 
acid  food  such  as  rhubarb,  apples,  or 
tomatoes,  or  water  and  vinegar  in  the 
stained  utensil.  Strong  alkalies  in  soap 
should  not  be  used  to  clean  aluminum. 

A  drawback  of  poorer  grades  of  alu- 
minum is  ""pitting."  Roughening  de- 
velops on  the  surface  of  the  metal 
when  impurities  are  present.  "Pitting" 
also  results  even  in  the  best  quality  alu- 
minum if  foods  are  allowed  to  remain 
in  them  for  any  length  of  time. 

Two  kinds  of  aluminum  utensils  are 
on  the  market:  those  made  by  casting 


the  molten  metal  in  forms;  and  those 
made  of  sheets  of  the  cold  metal 
stamped  into  various  types  of  pots  and 
pans.  The  cast  ones — Dutch  ovens, 
kettles,  skillets — are  firm,  durable  uten- 
sils which  hold  the  heat  and,  with  the 
proper  care,  retain  their  luster.  Best 
for  long,  slow  cooking,  they  are 
heavier  than  those  made  from  stamped 
aluminum.  Poor  grades  will  soon  dis- 
color and  the  surface  may  become 
severely  roughened. 

Stamped  aluminum  utensils — rang- 
ing from  ring  molds  to  large  frying 
pans  and  roasters — are  excellent,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  too  thin,  for  cooking 
at  high  temperatures  with  even  distri- 
bution of  the  heat.  Cheaper  than 
cast  aluminum,  so-called  ""heavy 
sheet  aluminum"  is  considered  the 
equal  of  cast  aluminum  by  some  house- 
wives. Thinner  sheets  are  used  for 
pie,  cake,  or  muffin  pans.  These  will 
warp,  dent,  or  bend  out  of  shape  if  of 
poor  quality.  The  very  thin  are  ideal 
for  individual  molds  and  cutters  but, 
used  in  the  oven,  may  result  in  scorch- 
ing of  the  food  cooked  in  them. 

Pure  aluminum  sheet  is  too  soft  for 
general   service  as  cooking  utensils. 
Such  utensils  soon  become  dented  and 
bent  out  of  shape.    In  the  best  uten- 
sils the  aluminum  is  strengthened  by  o 
the  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  an  cS 
alloy  metal.    Aluminum  pans  that  can  > 
be  easily  bent  when  new  are  usually 
short-lived. 

Do  not  place  empty  aluminum  uten-  P 
sils  over  a  hot  flame.  2 


IQ  Enamelware  heats  and  cools  rapidly, 
cleans  easily,  is  smooth,  attractive, 
and  inexpensive.  Alkalies  and  acids 
stain  cheaper  grades.  Better  grades 
resist  food  acids  and  alkalies.  Made  by 
fusing  the  enamel  on  a  steel  or  iron 
base,  it  is  ideal  for  saucepans  and  other 
utensils  in  which  the  food  is  either 
completely  liquid  or  is  stirred  while 
cooking.  Poor  quality  enamel  will 
chip  or  crack  if  not  handled  carefully 
or  if  subjected  to  too  rapid  changes  in 
temperature.  Since  enamel  is  essen- 
tially glass,  small  chips  may  sometimes 
break  off  into  food  during  the  time  it 
is  cooking.  Stirring  with  a  metal 
spoon  may  scratch  and  discolor  the 
surface  of  an  enamel  pan ;  use  a 
wooden  one. 

Buy  enamelware  that  is  smooth, 
without  telltale  myriads  of  little  cracks 
on  its  surface,  and  so  rigid  as  to  resist 
pressure  of  the  hands.  An  exposed 
base,  or  air  bubbles  on  the  surface  are 
warnings  that  enamelware  is  badly 
made.  Though  scientists  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  make  a  porcelain  enamel 
that  is  completely  immune  to  chipping, 
a  high  quality  product,  handled  prop- 
erly, will  give  good  and  long  service. 
Never  expose  an  empty  enamel  pan  to 
a  direct  flame,  and  never  allow  a  liquid 
in  it  to  boil  completely  dry. 

Hot  soapsuds  are  best  for  cleaning 
enamelware.  If  necessary  some  of  the 
milder  cleaning  powders  may  be  used. 

Tinware  ab.sorbs  heat  rapidly,  cools 
promptly  and  heats  evenly.    Made  of 
steel  or  iron  coated  with  a  film  of  pure 
tin,  its  quality  is  determined  largely 
by  the  thickness  of  the  coating  and  the 
quality  of  the  base  metal.    Tiny  holes 
in  the  coating  are  danger  signals  for 
the  wary  buyer;  corrosion  and  rusting 
follow   in   their   wake.  Well-made 
tinware,  not  expensive,  is  considered 
by  expert  cooks  as  ideal  for  pie,  cake, 
and  baking  pans.    It  should  never  be 
H    overheated.    Be  careful  not  to  remove 
Q    the  tarnish  resulting  from  long  use  and 
P    remember  that  strong  food  acids  eat 
^     away  tin.    Wash  it  in  soapsuds  with 
2    careful  use  of  scouring  powder.  Dry 
H    very  thoroughly. 

S  Cast  iron,  because  it  heats  slowly, 
M  and  holds  the  heat  well,  is  ideal  for 
§  slow  cooking.  This  staid  workhorse 
U    among  metals  has  few  rivals  for  dura- 


bility, economy,  and  as  a  good  heat  re- 
tainer. Used  in  frying  pans,  skillets, 
kettles,  and  Dutch  ovens,  it  will  actu- 
ally improve  with  age  if  well  cared  for. 

Knowing  how  to  "cure"  (remove 
the  lacquer  surface  from)  a  new  iron 
utensil  is  a  long  step  towards  guarding 
it  against  its  greatest  enemy,  rust.  One 
expert  says  it  should  be  scoured  thor- 
oughly when  first  bought,  washed  well 
in  soapy  water,  rinsed  and  dried.  Then 
cover  the  entire  surface  with  tallow 
grease  or  cooking  oil  and  put  the  uten- 
sil in  a  warm  oven  for  several  hours. 
Wash  it  again  in  soapy  water  and  dry 
it  thoroughly  before  using.  The  uten- 
sil should  be  soaked  often,  scoured 
when  necessary,  and  dried  completely 
over  a  warm  stove  or  in  a  warm  oven 
after  each  time  it  is  used.  If  you  are 
storing  it  for  several  weeks  or  months, 
rub  the  surface  with  tallow  or  oil  when 
you  put  it  away.  This  must  be  washed 
off  when  the  utensil  is  once  again  put 
in  use. 

Utensils  of  earthenware  and  semi- 
porcelain  are  adapted  to  long,  slow 
baking,  and  find  greatest  favor  in  bak- 
ing puddings,  custards,  meat  pies,  and 


the  like.  Heat  does  not  crack  them 
because  they  do  not  expand  or  con- 
tract markedly  with  changes  in  tem- 
perature. They  should  be  smoothly 
finished  with  a  non-absorbent  glaze, 
and  guaranteed  to  withstand  high  heat 
which  often  produces  the  network  of 
fine  surface  cracks  housewives  are  fa- 
miliar with.  Sudden  changes  in  tem- 
peratures are  apt  to  be  their  undoing, 
but  they  will  not  break  if  heated  slowly 
to  a  high  oven  temperature.  Never 
place  one  just  out  of  the  oven  in  a 
refrigerator  or  under  a  cold  stream  of 
water. 

Generally  what  holds  for  earthen- 
ware and  semi-porcelain  holds  also  for 
oven  glass.  However,  manufacturers 
of  oven  glass  are  now  making  a  prod- 
uct tempered  to  withstand  quick 
changes  of  heat.  For  that  reason,  they 
can  be  used  over  an  open  flame,  but  the 
flame  should  be  evenly  distributed  over 
the  bottom  of  the  utensil.  A  possible 
objection  to  glass  baking  dishes  is  that 
food  sticks  to  them  and  usually  they 
must  be  soaked  before  it  can  be  re- 
moved. After  soaking,  they  can  be 
scrubbed  with  scouring  powder. 


BUY  POTS  AND  PANS  that  are  sturdy,  firmly  con- 
structed, with  flat  bottoms  and  sides  that  go  straight 
up  and  down,  and  with  no  superfluous  edges  to 
harbor  dirt  and  germs.  Handles  should  be  se- 
curely fastened  and  attached  at  a  comfortable  angle. 


TIN  CONTAINERS  rate  high  for  making  tasty 
muffins.  Not  only  do  they  shorten  the  baking  time, 
they  also  insure  an  evenly  browned  product.  Oven 
glass  is  as  good  as  tin  but  lengthens  the  baking  period. 


Stainless  steel  utensils,  containing  a 
high  percentage  of  nickel  and  chro- 
mium, are  meant  for  hard  wear,  will 
not  lose  their  bright  finish,  rarely  dent, 
and  will  withstand  intense  heat.  How- 
ever, they  tend  to  heat  unevenly  and 
must  be  watched  to  avoid  scorching. 
Ac'i  and  alkalies  do  not  affect  them 
and  they  rarely  have  to  be  polished. 
For  those  whose  budgets  can  afford  it, 
this  type  of  cooking  pot  is  a  good  do- 
mestic investment.  Utensils  of  nickel 
alloy,  known  as  monel  metal,  have  most 
of  the  same  domestic  assets  as  stainless 
steel. 

Copper  utensils  still  find  their  way 
into  some  kitchens  and  are  without 
equal  as  heat  conductors  for  cooking. 
But  they  have  definite  drawbacks. 
They  are  difficult  to  keep  clean.  Even 
slightly  acid  foods  will  attack  them  if 
allowed  to  remain  in  them  very  long. 
Copper  pots  should  be  kept  highly 
polished  all  the  time. 

Purchase  pots  or  pans  for  long-run 
rather  than  immediate  economy.  Ini- 
tial expense  may  prove  money-saving 
through  years  of  service  and  sav- 
ings in  cooking  costs.  Poorly  made 
utensils  rarely  pause  long  on  their  way 
to  the  junk  heap.  A  general  rule  to 
follow  is  to  buy  light  utensils  for  quick 
cooking,  heavier  ones  for  the  longer 
processes. 

For  quick  boiling  on  the  top  of  the 
stove,  choose  a  fast  heating  pan,  such 
as  one  of  enamel  or  pressed  aluminum 
of  medium  thickness  which  will  not 
dent. 

For  oven  roasting,  select  a  roaster 
with  a  smooth  interior  surface  and  a 
rack  to  hold  the  meat.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  veal,  most  meat  roasts  have 
been  found  to  cook  best  in  uncovered 
pans.  Enamel  and  thin  aluminum 
make  good  roasters  for  quick  cooking. 
Hea\'y  aluminum,  steel,  and  iron  are 
best  for  long  slow  oven  cooking. 

For  baking  cake  and  muffins,  experts 
say  you  should  use  tin  or  glass  con- 
tainers. Aluminum  and  enamel  rate 
second. 

For  cooking  cream  puffs,  and  bak- 
ing powder  biscuits,  tin  baking  sheets 
have  been  found  most  satisfactory.  If 
you  want  an  evenly  browned  product, 
use  sheets  minus  sides.  Kitchen  re- 
searchers have  found  that  sides  act  as  a 


bafBe  to  the  heat,  cause  the  bottom  of 
the  cookies  or  biscuits  to  brown  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  top. 

All  pots  and  pans  should  be  sturdy, 
firm,  well-balanced,  welded  or  riveted 
strongly  enough  to  avoid  later  difficul- 
ties. If  for  use  over  burners — particu- 
larly gas  or  kerosene  burners — they 
should  have  a  flat  bottom  that  will 
cover  the  entire  burner  and  will  not 
warp.  Their  sides  should  go  straight 
up  and  down ;  they  should  not  be 
flared. 

Well-rounded  corners  and  edges, 
particularly  on  the  inside,  prevent  the 
harboring  of  dirt  and  food,  as  do 
smooth  rims  bare  of  any  crevices. 
Seamless,  simply  designed  utensils, 
with  a  smooth,  well -polished  finish 
both  inside  and  out  make  for 
convenience. 

Science  has  long  maintained  that 
utensils  whose  bottoms  are  black  or  of 
satin  finish  absorb  heat  more  evenly 
and  more  rapidly  than  those  with 
shiny  bottoms.  Though  the  saving  in 
fuel  is  slight,  it  becomes  a  significant 


factor  in  using  electric  stoves.  If  you 
do  choose  a  pan  whose  bottom  is  on 
the  dark  side,  ask  for  a  guarantee  for 
the  black  finish. 

Handles  should  be  firmly  fastened 
or  welded,  immune  to  heat,  and  placed 
at  a  comfortable  angle.  Long  ones 
may  overbalance  the  pan ;  short  ones 
can  result  in  painful  burns.  If  made 
of  wood  or  synthetic  heat  and  fire- 
proof materials,  the  metal  shank  which 
attaches  them  to  the  body  of  the  pan 
should  be  firmly  constructed.  Remem- 
ber wooden  handles,  though  comfort- 
able to  the  hand,  char  easily. 

Welded  spouts  mean  fewer  excess 
edges  to  collect  dirt,  but  clinched  or 
riveted  ones  result  in  economy  of  price 
and  meet  ordinary  demands  if  well- 
constructed.  Spouts  should  be  wide 
enough  to  facilitate  cleaning  them  on 
the  inside. 

Covers  of  kettles,  pots  and  pans  are 
an  item  in  cooking  efficiency.  They 
should  fit  perfectly.  Examine  the  lid 
carefully  to  sec  that  it  is  not  warped 
and  is  heavy  enough  to  rest  securely. 
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Standardizing 
Containers 


Behind  the  movement  for  standards  to  identify  quality  in  goods 
are  achievements  in  defining  standards  identifying  quantity 
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MORE  THAN  300  years  ago  when 
this  country  was  no  more  than  a  mote 
in  the  eye  of  the  world,  a  legislative 
assembly  met  in  "James  Citty" — now 
known  as  Jamestown,  Virginia — to 
consider,  among  other  things,  the 
problem  of  false  measures. 

Gathered  in  this  assembly  were  10 
representatives.  They  came  from  leg- 
islative districts  located  on  both  sides 
of  the  James  River  between  what  are 
now  Richmond  and  Norfolk.  Four 
years  before,  in  1619,  they  had  met  for 
the  first  time,  the  original  legislative 
assembly  of  America.  At  the  meeting 
in  1623,  a  law  was  passed  ordering 
"that  there  be  no  weights  nor  measures 
but  such  as  shall  be  sealed  by  officers 
appointed  for  the  purpose." 

Weakness  in  the  administration  of 
this  earliest  of  American  weights  and 
measures  laws  became  evident  in  time. 
Eight  years  after  it  was  adopted,  his- 
tory records,  a  supplement  became  nec- 
essary, and  in  the  records  of  1631 


there  appears  another  law.  This  time 
the  legislators  "ordayned  and  estab- 
lished, that  whosoever  shall  use  or 
cause  to  be  used  any  unsealed  barrels 
or  bushels  after  the  feast  of  St.  John 
Baptist,  next  ensueing,  shall  forfeit  13s 
4d  and  sett  on  the  pillorye,  and  the 
measure  and  barrell  deficient  shall  be 
broken  or  burnt." 

#  HISTORIES  of  trading  are  crowded 
with  evidence  of  the  struggle  toward 
common  standards  for  goods  which 
would  be  understandable  by  buyers 
and  sellers  alike:  standards  of  price, 
of  quantity,  and — more  recently — of 
quality.  It  is  no  20th  Century  discov- 
ery that  fair  trading  is  possible  only 
when  buyer  and  seller  agree  on  the 
terms  of  the  sale:  on  the  price  to  be 
paid,  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
goods  to  change  hands. 

Indeed  so  basic  to  fair  trading  did 
early  traders  consider  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  weiehts  and  measures  that  there 


stands  in  the  first  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  a  provi- 
sion giving  the  Congress  "power  .  .  . 
to  fix  the  Standard  of  Weights  and 
Measures." 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  not  even 
yet — 150  years  after  the  Constitution 
was  adopted — has  the  Congress  passed 
a  mandatory  system  of  standard 
weights  and  measures  for  the  country. 
That  chapter  of  consumer  history  will 
be  told  some  other  time.  Despite  the 
absence  of  a  national  mandatory  stand- 
ard, there  is  enough  uniformity  in 
State  and  local  definitions  of  ounces 
and  inches  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of 
billions  of  pounds  and  feet  of  goods 
year  in  and  year  out.  How  accurately 
such  definitions  are  observed  is  a  day- 
to-day  concern  not  only  of  govern- 
ments but  of  all  buyers  and  sellers  of 
goods. 

But  quantity  standards  do  not  stop 
with  definitions  of  ounces  and  inches, 
nor  with  inspection  of  weights  and 


measures.  Enormous  quantities  of 
goods  are  neither  weighed  on  scales 
nor  measured  with  yardsticks  before 
the  consumer's  eyes  as  he  buys.  They 
come  in  "barrells  or  bushels,"  in  bas- 
kets and  boxes,  on  spools  and  bolts. 
Communities  recognized  300  years 
ago  that  both  sellers  and  buyers  valued 
an  official  check  of  the  quantity  of 
goods  in  these  packages.  Even  then  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  have  some 
kind  of  regulation  of  the  accuracy  of 
container  sizes. 

•  MUCH  TIME  has  gone  by  since 
this  earliest  of  American  weights  and 
measures  law  was  passed.  Trading 
has  become  more  and  more  compli- 
cated. Selling  of  goods  in  packages 
has  multiplied  enormously.  On  the 
statute  books  is  another  kind  of  regu- 
lation which  marks  a  milestone  in  the 
march  toward  a  common  buyer-seller 
language:  the  standardization  of  con- 
tainer sizes. 

Under  constitutional  powers  to  fix 
weights  and  measures  and  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce,  Congress  passed 
in  1912  the  Apple  Barrel  Act,  defining 
the  size  of  barrels  which  could  be  used 
in  shipping  this  fruit.  This  law  was 
superseded  by  the  Standard  Barrel  Act 
in  1915,  defining  the  size  of  barrels 
for  fruits  and  vegetables.  Then  came 
in  1916  the  first  so-called  Standard 
Container  Act.  This  Act  fixed  the 
sizes  of  certain  kinds  of  baskets  used 
in  the  sale  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles. Again  in  1928,  Congress  passed 
a  similar  Act,  this  time  fixing  sizes  of 
hampers  and  market  baskets.  The  for- 
mer law  applies  to  shipments  in  inter- 
state commerce;  the  latter,  to  those 
within,  as  well  as  between  States. 

Because  of  such  standard  container 
legislation,  the  number  of  different 
sized  berry  boxes  has  been  reduced 
from  44  to  3 ;  till  baskets,  from  40  to 
4;  climax  baskets,  from  30  to  4;  splint 
baskets,  from  35  to  6;  round  stave  bas- 
kets, from  25  to  6;  and  hampers,  from 
75  to  9. 

Consumers  have  a  large  stake  in  the 
kind  of  regulation  that  simplifies  the 
processes  of  exchange  of  goods.  Mul- 
tiplicity of  container  sizes  bewilders 
not  only  them,  but  traders  all  along 
the  line  from  grower  to  ultimate  buyer. 


It  jacks  up  costs  of  packaging,  ship- 
ping, storage,  and  marketing.  Wise 
traders  know  their  chances  of  market- 
ing more  increase  with  their  success  in 
keeping  costs  down.  In  the  end  con- 
sumers pay  for  inefficiency,  as  they 
must  foot  all  bills. 

•  STANDARDIZATION  of  contain- 
ers, nevertheless,  has  been  pushed  not 
by  consumers  but  by  shippers  and  by 
manufacturers  of  baskets.  Shippers 
saw  that  container  standardization 
would  put  vegetable  and  fruit  price 
quotations  on  a  simpler  and  more  com- 
parable basis.  Manufacturers  knew 
that  reduction  in  the  number  of  sizes 
would  enable  them  to  stabilize  produc- 
tion, to  keep  adequate  stocks  on  hand, 
to  standardize  machinery,  reduce  the 
number  of  machines  necessary  for 
production  and  cut  down  inventories 
in  hoops,  staves,  and  other  container 
parts. 

Control  of  container  sizes,  under  the 
1916  and  1928  laws,  starts  not  at  the 
market  but  back  in  the  factory  where 


containers  are  made.  The  laws  require 
that  manufacturers  submit  the  specifica- 
tions of  proposed  containers  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Bureau 
experts  compare  the  specifications  with 
the  capacities  prescribed,  and  pass  on 
their  legality.  Inspectors  of  the  Bu- 
reau have  access  to  container  factories 
to  see  that  approved  specifications  are 
being  followed.  Manufacturers  seem 
satisfied  with  a  procedure  which  in- 
cludes submission  for  approval  and 
opening  of  factories  to  inspection. 

Each  type  of  container  has  its  own 
rules.  Most  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
containers  covered  by  the  Standard 
Container  Acts  are  bigger  than  con- 
sumer-size. But  berry  boxes  and  cli- 
max baskets  are  consumer-size  contain- 
ers for  which  capacities  have  been 
defined. 

Climax  baskets  for  grapes  (and 
other  fruits  and  vegetables)  must  come 
in  2-quart,  4-quart,  and  12-quart  sizes. 
A  special  1 -pound  size  is  authorized 
for  mushrooms. 


BERRY  AND  TILL  BASKETS  are  for  small  fruits, 
berries,  and  vegetables.  They  are  not  meant  for  the 
sale  of  larger  fruits  and  vegetables.  Federal  statutes 
prescribe  the  sizes  in  which  such  containers  may  be 
made,  but  not  the  uses  dealers  may  make  of  them.  For 
that  consumers  must  still  watch  out  for  themselves. 


J4    Baskets  and  Other  Containers  for  Small  Fruits,  Berries,  and  Vegetables 


PT.         1  PT.  1  QT.  1  PT.        1  QT.         2  QTS.  3  QTS.  4  QTS. 


Climax  Baskets  for  Mushrooms,  Grapes,  Other  Fruits  and  Vegetables 


1  LB. 


2  QTS. 


4  QTS. 


12  QTS. 
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Splint  Baskets  (square  braid,  also  diamond  weave  and  slab) 


4  QTS.        8  QTS.  12  QTS.  16  QTS.  24  QTS. 


Round  Stave  Baskets 


32  QTS. 


i/s  BU.  1/4  BU.    1/2  BU.     %  BU.         3/4  BU.  1  BU.  IV4  BV.        V/2  BU.  2  BU. 


Hampers  (2-busheI  size  omitted) 


Va  BU.    1/4  BU.     Vi  BU.        %  BU.  mj.        j  mj  jy^  m^,  BU 


Standard  baskets  for  berries  and 
small  fruits  and  vegetables  come  in 
dry  measure  units — half  pint,  pint, 
quart,  and  multiples  of  the  quart. 
Above  the  single  quart,  no  in-between 
sizes — units  of  less  than  a  quart — are 
permitted. 

Other  containers  are  used  almost  en- 
tirely in  farm-to-market  and  growcr- 
to-jobber-to-retailer  shipments.  Stand- 
ard sizes  for  hampers,  round  stave  and 
straight  side  baskets,  are  fixed  at  4 
quarts,  8  quarts,  16  quarts,  20  quarts, 
24  quarts,  1  bushel,  ly^  bushels,  II/2 


bushels,  and  2  bushels.  Splint  or  mar- 
ket baskets  are  standardized  in  the  fol- 
lowing sizes:  4  quarts,  8  quarts,  12 
quarts,  16  quarts,  24  quarts,  1  bushel. 
Till  baskets  are  to  be  made  in  units  of 
the  quart,  dry  measure. 

•  CAPACITIES,  not  styles  nor  shapes 
(except  for  climax  baskets),  are  pre- 
scribed. In  the  case  of  climax  bas- 
kets dimensions  were  laid  down  in  the 
1916  Act.  While  the  capacity  of  con- 
tainers of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
is  standardized,  styles  blossom  and  fade 


and  blossom  again  as  temperamentally 
as  designs  for  women's  clothes.  In  one 
room  alone  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  there  are  samples  of 
170  different  styles  of  approved  bas- 
kets and  hampers,  all  of  standard  sizes, 
but  varying  in  design  from  each  other 
in  greater  or  lesser  degree. 

Different  regions  have  developed  1 
different  container  styles.  Various 
crops  have  their  own  ways  of  dressing 
for  the  journey  to  market.  It  is  no 
longer  true,  as  was  said  before  the 
standardization  acts,  that  "every  ship- 
per has  his  own  container."  But  va- 
riety is  still  striking. 

Bound  up  with  container  standard- 
ization, and  container  costs,  is  the  moot 
question  of  re-use  of  baskets  and  boxes. 
How  many  times  is  a  container  used.'' 
Nobody  knows.  Baskets  and  hampers, 
sooner  or  later  get  into  hands  from 
which  they  do  not  return.  Containers 
shipped  to  distant  markets  do  not  come, 
back  to  their  shippers.  Farmers  deliv- 
ering to  nearby  markets  frequently  cart 
home  empty  container-for-container 
for  those  they  have  delivered.  Berrj' 
boxes  are  seldom  filled  a  second  time, 
except  those  used  to  furnish  canners, 
which  generally  last  a  full  season  and 
make  anywhere  from  8  to  20  trips. 

Resale  of  used  containers  is  a  busi-, 
ness.  Some  concerns  which  deal  in 
used  baskets  and  hampers  sell  them  by 
grade — Grade  1  and  Grade  2 — priced 
accordingly.  Grade  1  containers  are 
often  as  bright  and  clean  as  new. 

Experts  are  cautious  about  recom- 
mending the  re-use  of  containers,  how- 
ever. Not  enough  unbiased  research 
has  been  done  to  settle  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  plant  diseases  and  in- 
sects are  transmitted  from  one  basket 
of  peaches  or  barrel  of  apples  to  an- 
other, or  spread  throughout  the  or- 
chard. When  containers  go  to  market 
more  than  once,  their  contents  are  lia- 
ble to  bring  a  reduced  price  which 
takes  away  what  the  farmer  saves  in 
the  cost  of  packages.  Appearance  is 
tied  up  with  sale  value,  even  on  the 
wholesale  market. 

Standardization  of  container  capaci- 
ties is  still  far  from  complete.  No' 
standards  of  dimension  or  capacity  are  I 
at   present   fixed    for   containers  off 
[Concluded  on  page  19} 


FARMERS  who  sell  milk  to  the  Co- 
jperative  Trading  Company  of  Wau- 
cegan,  Illinois,  not  only  receive  the 
prevailing  Chicago  market  price  for 
:heir  milk,  but  as  members  of  this  pro- 
ducer-consumer setup  they  receive  divi- 
dends both  on  their  purchases  from 
:he  Co-op  and  on  their  sales  to  the 
issociation. 

The  association  w^s  founded  as  a 
cooperative  dairy  in  1911.  In  1921  a 
jnique  agreement  was  made  with  the 
farmers  from  whom  it  was  buying  milk 
products.  The  farmers  bought  stock 
in  the  Co-op ;  and  the  Co-op  agreed  to 
pay  patronage  dividends  on  its  milk 
purchases.  Rate  of  these  dividends 
was  fixed  at  one-third  of  whatever  the 
dividend  on  consumers'  purchases 
might  be  for  the  year — for  example, 
when  consumers  receive  3  percent  on 
purchases  of  milk,  producers  get  1 
percent  on  their  sales  of  milk.  On 
their  purchases  of  groceries,  of  course, 
the  farmers  receive  the  same  refunds 
as  do  all  other  members. 

In  1936,  40  farmer-members  re- 
ceived from  the  Cooperative  Trading 
Company  $630  in  patronage  dividends 
on  their  purchases  of  goods;  $221  in 
interest  on  their  share  capital  in  the 
society;  and  over  $1,200  in  patronage 
dividends  on  their  sales  of  milk  prod- 
ucts to  the  cooperative. 

HALF  of  the  savings  available  for  pa- 
tronage dividends  will  be  devoted  to 
expansion  of  its  services,  as  a  regular 
policy,  it  was  voted  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Nebraska  Farmers'  Union 
State  Exchange. 

The  operation  of  branch  stores  by 
the  Wholesale  was  frowned  upon  by 
the  convention.  The  Exchange,  essen- 
tially a  wholesale  for  member-stores 
selling  oil  and  farm  and  household 
supplies,  now  operates  several  retail 
branches  and  oil  stations.  The  Ex- 
change's manager  urged  delegates  to 


start  their  own  stores  instead  of  being 
"spoon-fed  cooperators"  petitioning 
the  Wholesale  to  open  branch  stores  in 
their  communities. 

Wholesale  volume  of  the  Exchange 
last  year  came  to  over  $1,817,000; 
retail  sales  to  $1,156,000,  making  a 
total  of  almost  3  million  dollars.  Net 
savings  for  the  year  were  $60,000. 
Although  sales  were  some  $200,000 
over  1936  figures,  savings  realized 
were  $3,800  less. 

WHEELS  within  cooperative  wheels 
may  be  seen  in  the  report  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  Employees'  Credit  Union, 
whose  membership  numbers  515  of 
the  795  employees  of  the  Ohio 
Farm  Bureau  and  its  affiliated  service 
cooperatives  in  Columbus. 

Since  organizing  the  credit  union  in 
1931,  the  Farm  Bureau  employees  have 
made  a  total  of  2,097  loans  to  them- 
selves, amounting  to  $266,000.  Dur- 
ing 1937,  loans  of  $90,000  were  made. 

The  credit  union  charges  its  mem- 
ber-borrowers only  %  of  1  percent  in- 
terest a  month.  At  the  close  of  1937, 
after  required  reserves  had  been  set 
aside,  there  were  still  over  $1,500  to  be 
voted  in  dividends. 

To  shareholders  a  4.4  percent  pay- 
ment was  made  on  their  shares.  To 
borrowers  a  10  percent  patronage  re- 
fund was  made  on  the  interest  they  had 
paid  on  their  loans. 

THE  Adams  County,  Pennsylvania, 
Farm  Bureau  reports  that,  in  addition 
to  doubling  its  membership,  it  has 
helped  launch  the  Adams  County  Farm 
Bureau  Credit  Union.  This  is  said  to 
be  the  first  farmers'  credit  union  estab- 
lished in  the  State. 

"MAKE  haste  slowly"  seems  to  be  the 
motto  of  cooperative  leaders  who  are 
trying  to  bring  about  a  wider  under- 


standing of  the  principles  and  prob- 
lems of  consumer  co-ops.  So  they  ad- 
vocate small  discussion  groups.  Says 
the  Eastern  Cooperative  League  in  a 
letter  to  discussion  group  leaders: 

"Why  are  small  groups  more  effi- 
cient in  cooperative  discussions  for  ac- 
tion? First,  the  discussion  circle  lim- 
ited to  about  8  or  10  persons,  gives 
each  individual  the  stimulus  to  think 
and  to  express  himself.  Second,  the 
smaller  the  group  the  more  frequent 
the  opportunity  for  each  to  raise  ques- 
tions or  state  opinions.  Third,  it  af- 
fords a  somewhat  painless  and  effective 
method  for  changing  one's  mind  or  re- 
vising his  ideas  and  opinions.  Fourth, 
we  are  more  ready  to  carry  out  an  idea 
or  a  plan  which  we  have  helped  to 
create.  Fifth,  is  the  ease  and  quickness 
with  which  the  small  informal  group 
comes  to  grip  with  individual  questions 
and  problems." 

Not  averse  to  modern  methods, 
while  shying  away  from  bigness,  the 
Eastern  Cooperative  League  on  Febru- 
ary 3  began  its  Discussion  School  of 
the  Air.  The  discussion  group  that 
broadcasts  for  15  minutes  over  one  of 
New  York's  smaller  stations  uses  no 
written  script.  Members  of  the  group 
argue  extemporaneously  for  12  of  the 
15  minutes.  Then  the  leader  summa- 
rizes and  outlines  what  remains  to  be 
discussed.  Just  before  the  group  goes 
off  the  air  some  expert  on  the  discus- 
sion method  criticizes  method  and  tech- 
nique of  the  session. 

Local  groups  who  listen  at  their  ra- 
dios then  turn  themselves  into  discus- 
sion circles  and  carry  forward.  They 
send  in  to  the  League  questions  they 
would  like  to  see  the  broadcast  take  up 
the  following  week. 

IN  A  TOWN  of  7,000  people,  the 
United  Cooperative  Society  of  May- 
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nard,  Mass.,  reports  it  did  over  half 
a  million  dollars'  worth  of  business  in 
1937.  The  Co-op,  which  is  Maynard's 
biggest  retail  establishment,  had  sav- 
ings of  $20,500  available  for  distribu- 
tion. The  annual  meeting  voted 
$17,000  for  patronage  refunds,  in 
which  both  members  and  non-members 
will  participate,  to  the  tune  of  31/2 
percent  on  their  purchases  during  the 
year. 


ord  of  the  Farmers'  Elevator  Service 
Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Ralston,  la. 
Almost  every  Farmers'  Elevator  in 
Iowa  is  said  to  be  a  member  now,  al- 
though only  a  few  bought  their  $10 
membership  shares  for  cash.  Most 
shares  were  paid  for  out  of  savings 
earned  by  the  local  elevators.  Last 
year's  report  for  the  year  ending 
November  1937  showed  gains  of 
$42,322 — making  the  best  year's 
showing  yet  for  the  organization. 

VOTING  a  patronage  refund  of  3 
percent  on  1937  business,  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  Con- 
sumers' Cooperative,  Inc.,  declared  the 
refund  payable  not  in  cash  but  in  cer- 
tificates of  indebtedness  bearing  4  per- 
cent interest  and  payable  in  5  years. 
On  refunds  amounting  to  less  than  5 
dollars,  no  interest  will  be  paid. 

Total  sales  at  the  co-op's  grocery  and 
oil  station  and  from  a  commission 
service  during  1937  were  $90,000. 
Net  savings  were  just  above  $2,515. 
Membership  in  the  organization  is 
over  900. 

As  with  many  other  young  cooper- 
atives, the  Columbus  society  finds  that 
its  problem  is  "one  of  volume,"  since  it 
states  that  it  could  take  care  of  a  50 
percent  increase  in  business  with  al- 
most no  additional  operating  expense. 

A  GROUP  of  mothers  at  Ashtabula, 
Ohio,  working  on  a  sewing  project  for 
the  unemployed,  talked  over  the  situ- 
ation in  which  their  children  were 
going  without  dental  examination  and 
treatment  because  of  their  parents'  lack 
of  steady  employment.  After  study  of 
various  possible  plans,  they  set  up  a 
dental  cooperative,  in  collaboration 
with  interested  local  dentists. 

All  children  of  school  age  in  a  sin- 
gle family  may  get  complete  dental  care 
for  $7  a  year;  adults  in  the  family  com- 
plete service  for  another  $7.  An  en- 
tire family  may  thus  cooperate  to  in- 
sure itself  protection  for  $14  a  year, 
plus  the  initial  membership  fee  of  $1. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  farmers  took 
stock  of  conditions  under  which  they 
were  growing  and  selling  Irish  pota- 


toes, and  decided  to  see  what  cooper-  I 
ative  activity  could  do  to  improve 
things.  ...  Of  171  growers  inter- 
viewed in  a  survey  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  State,  9  out  of  10  cited  "two 
distinct  handicaps  when  producing  and 
marketing  their  potatoes,"  according  to 
a  recent  report  by  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration. These  handicaps  were 
"first,  the  lack  of  contacts  with  com- 
petitive buyers,  and  second,  the  wide 
margins  between  credit  and  cash  prices 
for  supplies  being  charged  by  credit 
agencies.  These  growers  believed  that 
a  cooperative  marketing  program  and 
a  system  making  possible  the  cash  pur- 
chase of  supplies  would  improve  their 
position." 

Organization  followed  investigation. 
One  hundred  and  sixty  growers,  pro- 
ducing some  2,400  acres  of  potatoes,  , 
enrolled.  Their  potato-marketing  or-  : 
ganization  then  tied  up  with  the  state- 
wide Farmers'  Cooperative  Exchange 
(better  known  as  the  FCX),  which  is 
chiefly  engaged  in  purchasing  farm 
supplies. 

The  FCX  buys  supplies  for  potato  , 
production — fertilizer,  seed,  bags,  bar- 
rel covers — and  distributes  them 
through  its  local  warehouses  at  whole-  <. 
sale  cash  prices,  plus  the  cost  of  han- 
dling. Production  credit  associations 
in  the  various  districts  make  funds 
available  to  growers  for  this  cash 
purchasing. 

Marketing  is  handled  by  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  department  of  the  FCX. . 
This  department  assembles,  grades  and 
packages  the  potatoes;  sells  on  a  com-  , 
mission  basis,  and  remits  to  the  grow- 
ers.  For  marketing  purposes,  the  FCX  1 
fruit  and  vegetable  department  has 
joined  the  American  National  Cooper- 
ative Exchange. 

Says  the  FCX  manager:  "Our  entry 
into  the  cooperative  marketing  of  po- 
tatoes is  merely  another  step  toward 
our  avowed  goal  of  helping  farmers  to 
increase  their  income.  .  . 

"Growers  may  now  go  to  their  own 
Production  Credit  Associations,  bor- 
row the  money  needed  at  5  percent 
interest,  and  then  buy  seed  and  fer- 
tilizer of  known  quality  cooperatively 
at  a  fair  margin." 


IOWA  FARMERS  are  operating  1,952 
marketing,  purchasing  and  service  co- 
operatives, according  to  the  prelimi- 
nary report  of  an  Iowa  State  College 
marketing  specialist  who  is  taking  the 
first  complete  census  of  the  State's 
co-op  organizations. 

Cooperative  marketing  and  purchas- 
ing alone,  by  1,102  of  the  co-ops, 
amounted  to  about  120  million  dollars 
in  1937.  For  the  other  850  societies — 
cooperative  electric  companies,  insur- 
ance mutuals  and  telephone  mutuals — 
the  survey  did  not  gauge  business 
volume. 

Increased  co-op  business  and  more 
members,  with  fewer  actual  operating 
units,  was  the  survey  author's  predic- 
tion for  the  near  future.  "The  trend 
is  definitely  toward  larger  cooperatives. 
Some  of  the  smaller  co-ops  have  al- 
ready dropped  out  or  been  absorbed." 

MEETING  GROUND  for  cooperative 
leaders  and  cooperative  ideas,  every 
two  years,  is  the  Congress  of  the  Co- 
operative League  of  the  United  States. 
Next  biennial  congress  has  just  been 
set  for  October  12th,  13th,  and  l4th, 
1938.  The  Consumers'  Cooperative 
Association — big  regional  wholesale — 
will  be  host  at  its  headquarters  at 
North  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Representatives  of  some  800,000 
members  of  organizations  affiliated 
^  with  the  national  League  are  due  at 
g  the  convention,  the  eleventh  meeting 
(9  since  founding  of  the  League  in  I916. 
^  Last  meeting  was  held  in  1936  at  Co- 
OS  lumbus,  Ohio,  with  Ohio  Farm  Bureau 
g    cooperators  doing  the  honors. 
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^  OVER  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars' 
O    net  savings  in  a  dozen  years,  is  the  rec- 


"Your  Food  Supplies  and  Costs 


HIGHLIGHTS 

Bigger  supplies  this  spring  than  last  are  expected  in:  better- 
grade  beef,  spring  lamb,  hogs,  butter,  apples,  oranges,  dried 
beans,  fats  and  oils. 

Fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  prices  are  running  29  percent  below 
last  year's. 

Low  price  season  for  eggs  is  here. 

White  bread  remains  at  its  highest  average  price  since  1929, 
where  it  has  been  since  last  June. 


ALL  FOODS  A  slight  increase— 
the  first  since  last 
September — was  reported  for  March. 
Food  costs  of  workingmen's  families 
on  March  15,  1938,  stood  at  78.6  per- 
cent of  their  1923-1925  level.  This 
was  0.2  percent  higher  than  February 
15,  1938,  costs,  but  8  percent  lower 
than  last  March  and  1  percent  lower 
than  March  1936. 

All  types  of  food,  except  cereals  and 
bakery  products,  were  selling  for  less 
in  March  this  year  than  last.  Biggest 
drop — 29  percent — was  in  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Prices  of  cereal  and 
bakery  products  averaged  the  same  this 
March  as  last. 

FRESH  FRUITS  Bountiful 
AND  VEGETABLES     apple  and 

orange  sup- 
plies are  expected  to  mean  continued 
bargain  prices  for  these  fruits  during 
May.  Both  are  selling  for  about  one- 
third  less  than  in  March  1937.  Apple 
storage  stocks — sole  source  of  supplies 
until  1938's  crop  matures  in  summer — • 
are  the  largest  on  record.  Orange  crops 
in  Florida  and  California  are  much 
larger  than  last  year. 

May  signals  peak  marketings  of 
strawberries  and  rhubarb.  First  ship- 
ments of  peaches,  sweet  corn,  blue- 
berries, blackberries,  raspberries,  and 
plums  are  due.  Cherries  and  canta- 
loups, starting  to  market  in  late  April, 
increase  sharply  in  May. 


Expect  important  increases  in  sup- 
plies during  May  of  these  vegetables: 
lettuce,  tomatoes,  new  potatoes,  Ber- 
muda onions,  green  peas,  cucumbers, 
spinach,  and  scallions.  As  supplies  in- 
crease, prices  usually  move  down. 

Major  price  decreases  from  February 
to  March  this  year  occurred  in  cabbage, 
spinach,  onions,  and  string  beans. 
Compared  with  a  year  ago  prices  of 
string  beans,  celery,  lettuce,  and  sweet- 
potatoes  were  down  about  one-fifth, 
potatoes  about  43  percent  lower. 

'3IEATS  First  advance— 2 1/2  per- 
cent— in  the  average  level 
of  meat  costs  since  last  fall  occurred  be- 
tween February  and  March.  At  latest 
count,  meat  cost  17  percent  less  than 
at  the  peak  last  fall,  3  percent  less  than 
in  March  1937. 

Major  increases  between  February 
and  March  this  year  were  in  pork  roast, 
pork  chops,  and  all  cuts  of  lamb.  Mi- 
nor advances  were  made  in  the  more 
expensive  cuts  of  beef. 

All  meats,  except  veal  cutlets  and 
lamb,  were  selling  in  March  this  year 
much  below  prices  of  last  March. 
Major  reductions  were  in  more  expen- 
sive beef  cuts  and  cured  pork  products. 

PORK  New  year  for  hog  marketing 
opens  on  October  1.  Be- 
tween now  and  then,  the  number  of 
hogs  slaughtered  is  expected  to  be 
greater  than  in  1937.    Market  supplies 


come  from  slaughterings  and  cold 
storage.  Small  cold  storage  holdings 
may  cancel  the  gains  from  increased 
slaughter.  Prices  appear  to  have 
passed  their  spring  peak.  They  may 
trend  downward  until  the  end  of  the 
summer  when  a  seasonal  advance, 
much  smaller  than  in  1937,  is  in 
prospect. 

BEEF  Bigger  supplies  of  better 
grade  beef  are  expected  dur- 
ing the  spring.  Prices  may  ease  off  a 
little  more  until  they  hit  bottom  in 
June  or  July.  Supplies  probably  will 
be  much  larger  and  prices  lower  than 
last  spring. 

LAMB  Spring  lambs  are  now  being 
shipped  to  market.  Bigger 
supplies  should  come  in  May  and  June. 
Their  total  will  be  considerably  larger 
than  a  year  ago.  Prices  of  spring  lamb 
are  expected  to  be  well  below  last  year's 
level.  They  usually  come  higher  than 
prices  of  grain-fed  lambs,  the  kind 
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that  has  made  up  the  bulk  of  supplies 
during  recent  months. 

POULTRY  Broiler  season  opens  in 
April  and  prices  usu- 
ally move  down  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer. Broilers  ordinarily  are  young 
cockerels  weighing  from  11/2  to  21/2 
pounds.  While  broiler  prices  prob- 
ably will  be  less  than  a  year  ago,  prices 
of  roasting  chickens  are  not  expected 
to  drop  below  their  1937  level  until 
mid-year.  Retail  prices  of  roasting 
chickens  fell  off  slightly  from  mid- 
February  to  mid-March  but  were  13 
percent  higher  than  a  year  ago. 

EGGS  Eggs  were  selling  in  March 
at  3V2  percent  less  than  in 
February,  11  percent  less  than  in 
March  a  year  ago.  Eggs  usually  come 
cheapest  in  spring  months — March  and 
April — and  climb  sharply  after  June. 

Egg  production  after  the  late  spring 
is  not  expected  to  be  up  to  its  1937 
level.  Consequently,  summer  and  fall 
prices  may  be  higher  than  a  year  ago. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS     Fresh  milk 

showed 

only  a  trifling  change  in  price  in 
March,  compared  with  February. 
Compared  with  a  year  ago,  its  average 
cost  is  2  percent  higher.  Butter  and 
cheese  are  cheaper  than  in  February 
and  a  year  ago.  Butter  is  down  11 
percent,  cheese  3  percent,  from  March 
1937  prices. 

Butter  production  will  probably  con- 
tinue higher  than  in  1937  during  the 
spring  and  summer.  Prices  are  ex- 
pected to  remain  under  last  year's.  Ad- 
ditional declines  are  in  prospect  until 
the  seasonal  low  point  is  reached,  prob- 
ably in  June. 

CEREALS  AND  For  the 

BAKERY  PRODUCTS    first  time 

this  year, 

the  average  retail  cost  of  cereals  and 
bakery  products  did  not  stand  above  its 
1937  level.  Major  drops  from  a  year 
ago  show  up  in  prices  of  wheat  flour, 
cornmeal,  hominy  grits,  and  rice. 
Bread  prices  have  remained  unchanged 
since  last  June.  In  March  1938,  white 
bread  cost  5  percent  more  and  rye  and 
whole-wheat  bread  3  percent  more 
than  in  March  1937.  White-bread 
prices  remain  at  the  level  reached  last 
June  which  is  the  highest  since  1929. 


APERSPECTIVEOFFOOD  COST  CHANGES 
1923-1925  =  100 


A  CLOSE-UP  OF  FOOD  COST  CHANGES 
1923-1925  =  100 
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HOW  MARCH  FOOD  COSTS  COMPARE 

\\  ith  costs  With  costs 

1  year  ago*  2  years  ago 

All  foods   -    8%  down  1%  down 

Cereals,  bakery  products   0  1%  up 

Dairy  products..    3%  down  2%  up 

Eggs     11%  down  14%  down 

Fats  and  oils      14%  down  8%  down 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  fresh   29%  down  6%  down 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  canned   4%  down  1%  up 

Meats     3%  down  1%  down 

*Remember:  1  year  ago  nuiny  prices  reflected  drought  conditions. 


FATS  AND  OILS  Major  price 
drops  show  up 
in  average  prices  of  lard,  lard  com- 
pounds, %  egetable  shortening,  and  ole- 
omargarine as  compared  with  last 
year's  prices.  Lard  costs  in  March 
were  22  percent  less,  lard  compounds 


20  percent  less,  vegetable  shortening 
1 1  percent  less,  and  oleomargarine  10 
percent  less  than  in  March  1937. 
Mayonnaise  has  increased  3  percent 
over  a  year  ago.  Lard  and  vegetable 
shortening  prices  are  at  their  lowest 
level  since  1934. 


AGRICULTURE'S 
NEW  ROAD  MAPS 

[Concluded  from  page  7] 

Too  abundant  fruit  and  vegetable 
supplies  may  result  in  orders  that  call 
for  a  limitation  on  the  total  amount  of 
a  product  which  may  be  shipped. 
Sometimes  the  order  will  provide  that 
a  percentage  of  the  supply  shall  be  di- 
verted into  other  channels.  Shipping 
holidays  may  be  the  device  used 
to  relieve  overglutted  city  markets. 
Other  orders  may  keep  small,  low- 
grade  products  off  the  market. 

•  WHEN  SUPPLIES  of  foods  cannot 
be  salvaged  by  any  of  these  devices  and 
farmers  are  threatened  with  major 
losses,  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodi- 
ties Corporation  may  step  in  and  buy 
up  a  quantity  for  distribution  to  fami- 
lies on  relief.  The  funds  for  such 
purpose  come  out  of  customs  receipts. 
This  salvaging  job  has  been  done  for 
billions  of  pounds  of  farm  products 
since  its  initiation  in  1933.  Wherever 
possible,  purchases  are  made  directly 
from  farmers,  but  care  is  taken  to  see 
that  farmers  receive  some  indirect,  if 
not  direct,  benefit  from  them. 

Sugar  growers  have  their  special 
help  under  the  1937  Sugar  Act  which 
protects  them  from  lower  priced  im- 
ported sugar  and  provides  them  with 
benefit  payments  on  condition  they 
keep  within  their  quota,  pay  certain 
minimum  wages  to  their  labor,  and  do 
not  use  child  labor.  Sugar  growers 
also  get  payments  for  conserving  soil. 

Translating  all  these  agricultural 
programs  into  reality  imposes  grave 
responsibilities  both  on  farmers  and 
on  the  AAA  which  directs  their  plans. 
Even  within  the  limits  laid  down  in  the 
various  Acts  there  is  need  of  accurate 
disinterested  judgment  and  service. 

From  the  farmers,  this  is  essential. 
They  are  the  ones  who,  in  county  and 
State  committees,  help  in  the  work  of 
establishing  conser\'ation  goals  for 
each  farm;  of  apportioning  allotments 
under  the  new  AAAct;  of  voting  on 
restricting  supplies  through  marketing 
quotas.  Never  before  have  farmers 
been  so  challenged  to  prove  their  ca- 
pacity for  sharing  responsibilities  and 
submerging  their  regional  interests. 

An  equally  difficult  job  rests  with 


the  AAA  which  administers  or  coun- 
sels in  the  administration  of  these 
farm  Acts.  On  the  accuracy  of  its  esti- 
mates of  consumer  needs,  of  reason- 
able farm  prices,  of  desirable  reserves, 
rest  not  only  the  fortunes  of  farmers 
but  the  well  being  of  consumers. 

Congress  has  provided  in  the  new 
AAAct,  as  it  did  in  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Act  in  1936,  that  the  powers  of 
this  Act  shall  not  be  used  to  discourage 
production  of  the  quantity  of  foods 
and  fibers  normally  consumed  at  home. 
In  decisions  on  the  relative  needs  of 
farmers  and  consumers,  consumers 
share  with  farmers  an  obligation  to 
see  that  the  farm  program  results  in  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  niunber. 

One-third  of  our  Nation,  the  Presi- 
dent warns,  is  ill-nourished.  When 
farmers  plan  to  control  their  produc- 
tion, what  are  they  doing  to  hurt  or 
help  these  40  million  people? 

There  are  only  2  ways  of  getting  a 
good  diet  to  the  people  who  cannot 
now  afford  it.  One  way  is  to  give 
food  to  the  needy.  This  can  be  done 
if  the  Nation  demands  it.  But  if  the 
country  were  to  underwrite  a  policy  of 
giving  away  food  to  the  people  who 
do  not  now  get  enough  or  the  right 
kinds  of  food,  it  would  have  to  change 
the  economic  system  under  which  not 
only  farming  but  all  industry  operates. 

•  SHORT  OF  CHANGING  the  Na- 
tion's system  of  production  and  distri- 
bution there  is  no  sound  method  for 
getting  a  better  diet  to  the  ill-nourished 
"third"  than  that  of  helping  them  to 
earn  more  money.  Cutting  the  price  of 
food  severely  enough  to  bring  a  good 
diet  within  reach  of  miserably  small 
incomes  would  bankrupt  farmers  and 
precipitate  a  serious  business  collapse. 

Here  are  some  startling  figures.  To 
make  any  kind  of  dent  in  the  subnor- 
mal food  consumption  of  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  population,  retail  food 
prices  would  have  to  be  reduced  about 
30  percent.  If  retail  prices  were  slashed 
that  much  below  their  level  in  1937 
farm  prices  would  have  to  average 
about  15  percent  below  their  ruinous 
level  of  1932.  The  desperate  condi- 
tion of  farmers  that  year  cost  city 
workers  billions  of  dollars  in  lost  jobs 
and  lowered  wages. 


Farm  income  can  be  prevented  from 
dragging  down  city  incomes  if  farm 
production  is  held  to  the  quantities 
which  consumers  take.  Malnutrition 
can  be  wiped  out  if  city  incomes  are 
brought  up.  This  is  the  responsibility 
of  industry  and  commerce.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  they,  like  farmers,  achieve  a 
balanced  production  with  full  employ- 
ment, malnutrition  will  decrease  and 
farmers  will  be  justified  in  expanding 
production  above  present  normal 
suppUes. 

STANDARDIZING 
CONTAINERS 

[Concluded  from  page  14] 
canned  fruit  or  vegetables.  Not  cov- 
ered by  any  Federal  standard  are 
sacks,  crates,  boxes,  and  paper  cartons. 
Some  States  have  established  standard 
sizes  for  these  container  types.  But 
the  receivers  and  jobbers  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  still  complain  of  a  multi- 
plicity of  sizes  which  leads  to  confusion 
and  deception. 

Sellers  sometimes  woo  consumer 
favor  with  little  paper  board  baskets  in 
which  tomatoes  or  mushrooms  or  other 
foods  are  beguilingly  arrayed.  No  law 
prescribes  the  size,  shape,  or  fill  of 
these  boxes  or  baskets.  When  the  box 
is  bedded  with  flossy  papers  to  make 
it  appear  to  hold  more  food  than  it 
actually  does,  the  careful  buyer  knows 
that  some  of  his  food  money  may  go  to 
pay  for  decoration.  There  is  no  legal 
definition  of  what  makes  a  container 
full.  But  by  commercial  custom  the 
"heap"  of  the  open  container  is  part  of 
the  "fill." 

"Watch  the  scales,"  is  still  a  good 
buy-word  for  purchasers  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  not  sold  in  their  original 
containers  nor  by  the  piece  or  dozen. 
The  customer  who  would  protest 
loudly  at  being  given  11  oranges  for  a 
dozen  sometimes  never  gives  a  glance 
to  the  scales  that  can  shortweight.  He 
has  himself  to  blame — provided  his 
local  inspection  service  is  on  the  job — 
if  he  carries  home  less  food  than  he 
pays  for. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Farm  Secur- 
ity Administration  for  the  following 
photographs:  Cover,  top;  page  3;  page 
4,  top;  page  5,  center;  page  7. 
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FIGURES  have  a  way  of  acting  like 
shock  troops  in  an  attack  on  consumer 
problems.  Hardly  a  shopper  now  alive 
who  has  not  at  some  time  or  other  had 
to  march,  bundle-laden,  back  to  a  store 
to  return  an  unsatisfactory  article. 
When  the  statisticians  get  to  work, 
counting  up  these  parades  of  unsatis- 
fied customers,  enumerating  the  rea- 
sons behind  them,  and  measuring  re- 
sponsibility, the  quantitative  picture  is 
something  that  makes  sellers  rub  their 
eyeballs. 

FIVE  HUNDRED  shoppers  were 
questioned  by  2  trade  analysts  on  the 
merchandise  they  returned  in  1937. 
When  all  the  records  were  totaled  up, 
it  was  found  that  these  women  re- 
ported a  total  of  5,371  "returns,"  an 
average  of  more  than  10  to  a  shopper. 
They  took  blame  for  one-fifth  of  the 
returns  they  made;  they  blamed  the 
stores  for  4,357.  Probing  into  the  rea- 
sons why  stores  were  burdened  with 
so  much  blame,  the  researchers  found 
that  20  percent  of  the  goods  went  back 
because  of  "unsatisfactory  fit."  Ana- 
lyzing the  kind  of  merchandise  that 
had  to  be  carried  back,  they  found  that 
13  percent  were  children's  wear. 

STANDARDIZING  size  of  containers 
for  foods,  as  we  pointed  out  in  our  last 
issue,  has  been   recognized   for  300 


years  as  sound  common  sense.  Stand- 
ardizing sizes  of  clothes  is  a  20th  cen- 
tury goal  and  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant steps  toward  it  is  being  taken 
right  here  in  the  Bureau  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

AT  THE  BOTTOM  of  consumers' 
confusion  over  the  right  size  to  buy  is 
the  simple  fact  that  no  one — in  trade 
or  out  of  it — knows  the  measurements 
which  are  needed  to  size  garment  pat- 
terns for  humans.  Years  ago,  soldiers 
returning  from  the  World  War  were 
measured,  but  the  data  collected  then 
are  not  usable  as  a  basis  for  setting 
standard  sizes  for  civilian  clothes.  Un- 
til the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  got 
to  work,  this  was  the  only  important 
study  made  of  the  facts  needed  for 
standardizing  clothes  sizes. 

BITING  OFF  only  one  portion  of  the 
basic  job  to  be  done,  this  Bureau  set 
out  last  year  to  get  exact  body  measure- 
ments of  a  large  number  of  children. 
Already  over  44,000  boys  and  girls 
have  been  measured,  with  the  help  of 
colleges  and  institutions  in  8  States. 
Before  the  study  is  finished  there  will 
be  figures  for  probably  twice  that  many 
children.  Scrupulous  care  is  taken  to 
see  that  the  children  measured  are  rep- 
resentative of  all  the  different  geo- 


graphic districts  of  the  country.  Their 
ages  range  from  4  to  14  years.  Some] 
are  from  well-to-do  families,  others! 
from  families  not  so  well  off.  Theyl 
even  represent  different  racial  strains.! 
In  every  way,  the  final  tabulations  are' 
expected  to  reveal  a  fair  cross  section 
of  the  size  of  American  children. 
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MANUFACTURERS  advised  with 
Bureau  before  the  study  was  starte 
Among  them  it  was  decided  that  36 
measurements    for   each    child  were 
needed  in  designing  a  child's  garment. 
The  men  and  women  doing  the  meas- 
uring are  especially  trained  for  their 
jobs  by  anthropometrists.    An  anthro- 
pometrist  is  someone  who  is  trained  in 
the  science  of  measuring  the  human 
body.   The  measurers  find  that  it  tak 
about  15  minutes  to  complete  ea 
youngster — not  long  enough  to  tire  oul 
the  child  measured.    He  doesn't  hav 
to  stand  stifBy  at  attention  or  take  uil 
comfortable    positions    while  bein 
measured.    The  purpose  of  measurin 
is  to  help  manufacturers  design  com 
fortable,  well-fitting  clothing,  so  th( 
children    are    measured    in  natural' 
positions. 

WHEN  MEASUREMENTS  are  all  in, 
tabulated,  and  analyzed,  they  will  be 
used  by  standard-minded  groups  sudi 
as  the  American  Standards  Association 
and  the  American  Home  Economies' 
Association  in  working  out  standards 
for  sizes  of  children's  garments.  Sojj 
for  the  shoppers  who  are  weary  of 
having  to  shop  by  guess  for  readymade 
children's  clothing,  there  is  light  on 
the  not  too  distant  horizon.  J 

MORE  BACKGROUND  on  this  large] 
problem  of  standardizing  garment  sizes 
can  be  had  by  interested  students  from 
the  Consumers'  Project,  Department  of 
Labor,  Washington,  D.  C,  which  has 
pulled  together  important  facts  from 
every  possible  source  in  this  field. 

CREDIT  for  photographs  appearing 
in  this  issue  goes  to:  New  York  State, 
College  of  Agriculture  (pages  3,4,  5)  ;| 
Farm  Security  Administration  (page 
8)  ;  Western  Union  (page  10,  bot- 
tom) ;  Virginia  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  (page  14). 


FOR  STUBBORN  STAINS  requiring  application  of  rlieinicals  use  bowl 
method.  Stretch  stained  material  over  bowl  and  apply  chemicals  in  short 
quick  applications  with  medicine  dropper.  When  using  a  dilute  acid, 
neutralize  with  a  weak  alkali  and  vice  versa.    Always  rinse  spot  with  water. 


On  the  Spot 

Know  your  fabrics,  chemicals,  and  techniques  if  you 
want  to  cut  cleaning  costs  hy  home  doctoring  of  spots 


FOR  PEOPLE  with  elastic  budgets 
It  s  easy  to  let  the  dry  cleaners  do  the 
job  but  too  many  people  have  budgets 
■hat  aren't  that  elastic.  Becoming  a 
skilled  amateur  in  thecleaning  and  spot 
Iferaoval  game  is  one  way  to  keep  the 
i>udget  balanced  and  at  the  same  time 
'  0  keep  the  family's  clothing  in  the 
;>ink  of  condition. 


No  snap  assignment,  this  success 
comes  to  those  who  know  a  few  basic 
facts  about  the  el?ect  of  chemicals  on 
different  fabrics,  and  what  kind  of 
cleaning  agent  is  best  for  removing 
stains  caused  by  various  substances. 
Also,  one  must  exercise  patience,  care, 
and  skill  in  using  cleaning  agents. 
What  caused  the  spot?    What  kind 
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of  textile  fibers  is  the  stained  material 
made  of?  Is  the  fabric  washable?  Is 
it  colorfast?  Correct  answers  to  these 
questions  plus  prompt  action  and  good 
technique  in  manipulating  cleaning 
agents  are  the  key  to  successful  spot 
removal. 

FACTS  ABOUT  FABRICS 
Cotton  and  Linen 

1.  Strong  acids  dissolve  cotton  and 
linen  fibers.  Use  only  diluted  acid  so- 
lutions, followed  by  weak  alkalis,  and 
always  rinse  thoroughly. 

2.  Alkalis  and  hot  water  may  be 
used  but  materials  should  not  be  ex- 
posed to  them  for  too  long  a  time. 

3.  Bleaching  agents  should  be  spar- 
ingly used,  never  in  concentrated  form 
or  for  long  periods  at  a  time  (see 
color) . 

Wool  and  Silk 

1.  Never  use  strong  alkalis  on  wool 
or  silk. 

2.  Never  use  hot  water  on  wool  or 
silk. 

3.  Never  rub  wool  or  silk  exces- 
sively. 

4.  Bleaching  agents  containing 
chlorine  should  not  be  used. 

5.  Dilute  acids  with  the  exception 
of  nitric  acid  can  be  used. 

Rayon 

1.  Handle  carefully  when  wet,  as 
water  weakens  fibers. 


2.  Diluted  acids  may  be  used. 

3.  Never  use  concentrated  acids  or 
strong  alkalis. 

4.  Never  use  solutions  containing 
acetone,  chloroform  or  ether  on  acetate 
rayon. 

Colored  Materials 

Always  experiment  with  an  unex- 
posed portion  of  material — the  hem  or 
inside  seam — before  applying  a  chemi- 
cal cleaning  agent  or  bleach.  Fre- 
quently they  will  attack  dyestuffs,  and 
one  has  to  make  a  choice  between  a 
stained  or  faded  spot.  When  using 
chemicals  the  work  must  be  done  rap- 
idly and  the  material  rinsed  thoroughly. 
Sometimes  a  change  in  color  due  to  an 
acid  treatment  can  be  restored  by  a  weak 
alkali — either  by  holding  the  spot  in 
the  fumes  from  a  bottle  of  household 
ammonia  or  sponging  it  with  an  am- 
monia solution.  (See  kit  directions 
on  page  5.)  Acetic  acid  will  often 
restore  color  that  has  been  changed  by 
alkalis. 

FACTS  ABOUT 
CLEANING  AGENTS 

Most  agents  are  absorbents,  solvents, 

or  bleaches. 

Absorbents 

Fuller's  earth,  meal  such  as  corn- 
meal,  chalk,  are  harmless  to  all  fibers 
and  are  easy  to  apply.  Best  results  are 
obtained  when  the  stain  is  fresh  or  still 


moist,  and  the  absorbent  powder  is 
spread  on  the  spot  at  once.  Its  actioq 
is  like  that  of  blotting  paper.  It  takes 
up  the  stain. 
Solvents 

These  are  substances  which  dissolve 
others.  Use  water  as  a  solvent  when- 
e\'er  possible.  Even  spots  on  unJ 
washable  materials  can  sometimes  hi 
sponged  off  with  water. 

Boil/ a g  tvaler  poured  from  a  height 
of  three  or  four  feet  on  a  stained  color- 
fast  or  white  cotton  or  linen  material  is 
especially  effective  for  removing  fresh 
coffee,  tea,  and  fruit  stains.  The  force 
of  the  hot  water  poured  from  a  height 
will  frequently  drive  out  the  stain. 
Hold  stained  portion  taut  by  fastening 
it  over  a  bowl  with  an  elastic  band 

Carbon  tetrachloride  is  the  base 
of  many  noninflammable  commercial 
grease  solvents  and  is  safe  to  use  on  all 
fibers.  Other  solvents  are  alcohol, 
ether,  gasoline,  naphtha,  kerosene, 
glycerine,  chloroform,  turpentine.  The 
first  5  mentioned  are  inflammable.  It 
is  not  wise  to  use  them  in  the  home. 

Pad  and  Sponge  Method  is  a  good 
technique  to  use  when  applying  grease 
solvents,  or  when  removing  stains 
which  dissolve  readily.  Brush  off  aU 
dirt.  Turn  stained  material  inside  out. 
Place  it  on  a  clean  absorbent  pad.  Dip 
sponging  cloth  in  cleaning  fluid,  press 
out  excess  moisture,  then  apply  to  staii 


TO  AVOID  RINGS  forming  (1)  use  solvent  sparingly,  (2)  blow  on  material  as  you  work. 
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In  light  strokes  working  from  the  out- 
side towards  the  center  of  tlie  spot, 
fetting  strokes  taper  in  every  direction 
to  prevent  a  ring  forming.  Blow  on 
spot  as  you  work  to  hasten  drying  proc- 
ess. Change  absorbent  pad  and 
sponge  cloth  frecjuently.  When  ap- 
plying solvent  to  colored  materials, 
use  a  sponge  of  the  same  material,  if 
possible. 
Bleaches 

Substances  that  whiten  or  remove 
^  color.    Sunlight  is  the  simplest  and 
safest  of  all  bleaches  but  is  not  always 
'  on  tap.     Other  bleaches  are  lemon 
juice,  lemon  juice  and  salt,  acetic  acid, 
'  ammonia,  borax,  Javelle  water,  oxalic 
acid,  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  potassium 
permanganate,  sodium  hydrosulphite, 
sodium  thiosulphite.    Many  of  these 
bleaches  are  chemicals  and  when  used, 
the  work  must  be  done  as  rapidly  as 
,  possible. 

Choose  one  of  these  two  methods 

^  when  using  chemicals  to  remove  stub- 

'  born  stains: 

Boul  Method :  Stretch  the  material 
over  a  bowl  of  lukewarm  water,  hold- 
ing it  in  place  by  elastic  band.  If  the 
agent  you  are  using  is  soluble  in  water 

.  the  stained  material  should  first  be 
moistened  with  water  before  applying 

^the  agent  with  a  medicine  dropper  to 
the  spot.  Use  separate  medicine  drop- 
pers  for  acid  and  for  alkali  solution. 


If  acid  solution  is  applied  first,  follow 

immediately  by  alkali  solution — or  vice 
versa.  After  the  spot  has  been  re- 
moved, rinse  material  thoroughly. 

Rod  Alethod :  Place  stained  portion 
on  absorbent  pad.  Apply  alkali  and 
acid  with  glass  rod  with  blunted  ends. 
Rinse  thoroughly. 

KINGS — THEIK  CAUSE 
.VND  CURE 

Rings  appear  for  various  reasons: 
The  chemical  may  tighten  the  fibers 
causing  a  change  in  texture.  Dress- 
ing -in  the  fabric  may  run  back  to  the 
edge  of  the  damp  portion  and  be  de- 
posited there  as  the  fabric  dries.  A 
third  reason  may  be  that  the  stain  has 
not  been  fully  flushed  out.  Maybe  too 
much  solvent  has  been  used,  or  the  sol- 
vent has  not  evaporated  quickly 
enough. 

To  Avoid  Rings 

1.  Use  light  strokes,  working  from 
outside  stain  to  center  and  spread  or 
"feather"  the  liquid  into  the  fabric 
surrounding  the  treated  section  until 
there  is  no  definite  edge  where  the  ma- 
terial dries. 

2.  Do  not  use  too  much  solvent  at 
a  time. 

3.  Blow  on  stain  when  working. 
Brush  material  with  a  dry  rag.  Finish 
drying  process  by  hanging  material  in 
stiff  breeze  or  before  electric  fan. 


4.  Use  the  same  type  of  material  for 
sponge  as  the  stained  material. 

5.  Work  rapidly,  but  get  all  the 
stain  out. 

To  Make  Water  Rings  Disap- 
pear : 

1.  Turn  material  right  side  up  and 
rub  edge  of  the  ring  lightly  with  fin- 
gernail, edge  of  spoon  or  coin,  or  rub 
material  between  two  hands. 

2.  Steam  out.  Put  a  small  quantity 
of  water  in  a  tea  kettle,  tie  a  piece  of 
cheesecloth  over  the  spout.  Allow 
water  to  come  to  boil.  Hold  ringed 
spot  over  the  spout  until  it  is  moist. 
Shake  dry,  and  press.  The  cheese- 
cloth prevents  water  from  escaping 
from  teakettle  and  spotting  the  fabric. 

TOWARD  A  FIRST  AID 
CLEANING  KIT 

This  list  may  be  contracted  or  ex- 
panded depending  on  how  thoroughly 
one  is  going  into  the  spot  removing 
game.  Some  of  the  materials  are  poi- 
son. They  should  be  clearly  marked 
and  kept  in  a  safe  place. 

Absorbent  cloths 

White  blotters 

Medicine  droppers 

Glass  rod  rounded  at  both  ends 

Medium  size  bowl 

Soap 

Ammonia — 10   percent  chemically 
[Concluded  an  page  JH] 
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RINGS  are  sometimes  removed  by  (1)  rubbing  the  edges  with  the  side  of  a 
coin,  (2)  holding  the  ring  against  the  spoilt  of  a  teakettle  of  boiling  water. 
First  tie  cheesecloth  to  tlie  .«poiit  to  keep  water  drops  from  staining  the  fabric. 


SPO  r  PRESCRIPTIONS 

Your  guide  to  the  l>est  methods  and  remedies  for  spot  removal.     Tack  near  your  cleaning  cabinet  or  kill 

ALL  SPOTS  1.  Analyze  the  stain.  A  complex  stain  may  require  the  use  of  2  or  more  cleaning 
agents.  2.  Remove  stain  when  it  is  fresh,  3.  Use  cleaning  agents  that  will  not 
injure  materials.  4.  Experiment  with  a  cleaning  agent  on  unexposed  portions  of  material  first. 
5.  Use  agents  sparingly,  work  rapidly.  For  more  tips,  write  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1474,  "Stain  Removal  from  Fabrics,"  5  cents. 
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ACIDS 

If  the  fabric  is  washable,  acid  spots 
should  be  rinsed  at  once  in  a  generous 
amount  of  water  to  check  the  action  of 
the  acid.    To  neutralize  acid  spot: 

1.  Apply  a  weak  alkali  to  the  spot.  If 
the  stain  is  slight,  sometimes  holding  it  in 
the  fumes  from  a  bottle  of  household 
ammonia  is  sufficient,  otherwise  apply 
dilute  ammonia  solution  directly.  If  am- 
monia causes  color  change  in  fabric  apply 
white  vinegar. 

2.  Baking  soda.  Sprinkle  on  both  sides 
of  moistened  material.  Let  stand  till 
effervescence  stops.    Rinse  thoroughly, 

ALKALI 

Spots  should  be  removed  at  once  with 
water  or  mild  acid  solution  such  as 
lemon  juice,  vinegar,  or  acetic  acid. 
After  application  rinse  material  thor- 
oughly. 

BLOOD 

Always  use  cold  water  on  blood  stain 
first. 

Washable  cotton  and  linens:  soak  in 
cold,  wash  in  hot  water. 

Delicate  fabrics:  sponge  with  cold  or 
lukewarm  water.  To  remove  last  traces 
of  blood  stains,  sponge  with  hydrogen 
pero.\ide  to  which  a  few  drops  of  am- 
monia have  been  added. 

Heavy  materials:  (blankets,  etc.)  Make 
a  paste  of  raw  starch  and  cold  water. 
Apply  to  stain  and  brush  off  when  dry. 
Repeat  if  necessary. 

BUTTER  AND  BUTTER 
SUBSTITUTES 

Always  scrape  off  with  blunt  instru- 
ment as  much  of  grease  as  possible. 

Washable  materials:  Soap  and  hot 
water. 

Other  materials: 

1.  Carbon  tetrachloride — pad  method. 

2.  Fuller's  earth.  Put  absorbent  pow- 
der on  both  sides  of  material,  allow  to 
stand  hour,  then  brush  off  powder. 
Repeat  if  necessary. 

CANDLE  WAX 

Scrape  off  as  much  wax  as  possible. 
Washable    materials:    Rub    >pot  with 


cold  lard  or  turpentine,  wash  in  warm 
suds. 

Other  fabrics:  Place  blotters  on  both 
sides  of  stain,  press  with  warm  iron,  re- 
move remaining  grease  with  carbon  tet- 
rachloride or  other  grease  solvent.  If  any 
color  is  left,  sponge  with  denatured 
alcohol. 

CHEWING  GUM 

Alternate  treatment  with  carbon  tetra- 
chloride and  water,  or  rub  spot  with  ice. 

CHOCOLATE  AND  COCOA 

Washable  materials:  Soap  and  hot 
water.  For  remaining  stain  on  white 
linen  and  cotton  use  Javelle  water.  For 
colored  materials  if  dye  is  fast,  soak 
stained  portion  -in  wood  alcohol  made 
alkaline  with  ammonia  solution. 

Non-washable  materials:  Carbon  tetra- 
chloride, pad  method.  For  remaining 
stain,  sponge  with  hydrogen  peroxide. 

COFFEE 

Remove  stains  while  fresh.  It's  much 
easier. 

Washable  cotton  and  linens:  Pour  boil- 
ing water  on  stain  from  a  height  of  2  or 
3  feet. 

Old  stains  may  be  bleached  with  potas- 
sium permanganate  and  oxalic  acid — bowl 
method. 

All  colorfast  fabrics:  Moisten  spot 
with  warn)  glycerine.  When  spot  disap- 
pears wash  out  glycerine  in  warm  suds. 

Non-washable  materials:  Apply  glyc- 
erine, pad  method,  then  steam  out 
glycerine. 

If  it  is  a  cream-coffee  stain,  use  carbon 
tetrachloride  or  other  grease  solvent  first. 

DYES  AND  RUNNING  COLORS 

Ease  with  which  dyes  can  be  removed 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  dye.  Hy- 
drosulphites  are  most  satisfactory  for  gen- 
eral purposes.  (See  kit  directions  on 
page  5.) 

Dye  stains  may  sometimes  be  remo\ed 
by  soaking  in  warm  or  cold  water  10  or 
12  hours,  then  bleaching  in  ihc  sun. 


For  white  wool  and  silk:  Soak  in  hy- 
drogen peroxide  solution  made  slightl) 
alkaline  with  ammonia  solution.  Rinse 
thoroughly. 

EGG 

Cold  water  first.  (Hot  water  harden^ 
egg  stain  making  it  difficult  to  remove. 

Washable  colorfast  materials:  Follov 
cold  rinse  by  washing  in  hot  water. 

Other  fabrics:  Sponge  with  cold  water. 
Allow  stain  to  dry,  then  use  grease  sol- 
vent, pad  method. 

COOKED  FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

Do  not  use  soap;  it  is  apt  to  "set"  tht 
slain. 

Washable  colorfast  materials: 
Fresh    stains — boiling    water    from  a 
lieight. 

Old  stains: 

1.  Bleach  with  Javelle  water  ( u^e  on 
white  cotton  and  linen  only). 

2.  Alternate  treatment  of  oxalic  acii! 
and  anunonia.  May  be  used  on  other 
fabrics  if  carefully  done.  Experimeni 
first. 

FRESH  FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 
W  ashable  cotton  and  linen: 

1.  Boiling  water. 

2.  Moisten  stain  willi  lemon  juice.  Pul 
in  bright  sunlight. 

3.  Oxalic  acid,  ammonia  solution,  boil- 
ing water — bowl  method  is  effe<-live  foJ 
blue-gray  stain  which  does  not  come  oul 
with  boiling  water. 

Silk  and  wool  and  colored  fabrics: 
Spread  material  over  bowl  of  hot  steam- 
ing water  to  which  a  few  drops  of  mn- 
moniu  have  been  added.  Apply  hydro- 
gen peroxide  with  medicine  dropper  ll 
about  five  minute  intervals.  This  treat 
ment  may  fade  colors.    Experiment  firS- 

GRASS,  DANDELIONS,  OTHER 
FOLIAGE 

Washable  materials:  Hot  water,  soap, 
rubbing  stain  vigorously.  On  white  col-! 
ton  and  linen  bleach  out  remaining  stain] 
with  Javelle  water  or  potassium  perman-l 
i;anate. 


Oilier  fabrii-s  except  a<-etate  rayon:  Use 
I'ther  or  woud  or  denatured  alcohol,  pad 
method.  (  Alcohol  affects  some  dyes.  Ex- 
periment first.) 

GREASE  AND  OILS 

Alwa>s  scrape  oflf  as  much  grease  as 
possible  from  stained  material  then  use 
one  of  three  methods,  depending  on  na- 
ture of  fabric. 

\\  ashal)le  materials:  W  arm  water  and 
soap.  Soaj)  containing  naphtha  or  kero- 
8etie  is  especially  efficient. 

Other  tnctliods: 

Absorbents  are  effective  only  on  oil 
atid  grease  spots  that  are  not  mixed  with 
dirt  or  metal.  They  are  ronvenient  to 
use  on  rugs  and  other  heavy  materials. 

Delicate  fabrics:  1.  Spreading  paste  of 
\iliite  absorbent  powder  and  a  solvent  is 
effective  in  removing  a  spot  from  light 
colored  unwashable  materials. 

2.  Carbon  tetrachloride  or  other  grease 
solvent,  using  pad  method.  To  prevent 
firease  spreading  use  small  quantities  of 
solvent  at  a  time.  Rub  spot  with  clean 
doth  until  thoroughly  dry. 

INDELIBLE  PENCIL 

White  cotton  and  linen :  Javelle  water. 

Other  materials:  If  stain  has  not  been 
moistened  with  water,  soak  in  denatured 
wood  alcohol.  Sponge  out  remaining 
marks  with  soap  and  water. 

INK 

(Chemical  composition  of  inks  vary. 
Some  are  impossible  to  remove.) 

Marking  ink  (  silver  nitrate  type  which 
must  be  exposed  to  sun  or  ironed  before 
articles  which  are  marked  with  them  are 
\»  ashed). 

For  white  cotton  and  linen:  Javelle 
water — bowl  method.  Then  soak  in  am- 
monia solution. 

Printing  Ink: 

Cashable  materials — soap  and  water; 
ruli  thoroughly,  or  rub  lard  into  stained 
fibers  and  then  use  soap  and  water. 

Delicate  fa])rics:  Soak  for  a  few  min- 
utes in  turpentine,  sponge  out  with  chlo- 
rofonii,  ether,  or  wood  alcohol.  ( Tur- 
pentine may  aflect  some  dyes.  Do  not 
use  before  experimenting.) 

Writing  Ink:  Try  several  methods. 
Start  with  the  simplest  and  one  the  least 
likely  to  injure  a  fabric. 

•Absorbent:  Work  absorbent  around 
with  blunt  instrument.  Renew  absorbent 
when  it  becomes  soiled.  When  ink  no 
longer  conies  up  w  ith  dry  absorbent  make 
It  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  apply 
afiain. 

^oap  and  Water:  Often  satisfactory,  if 
material  is  washable. 

Milk:  Soak  stains  for  a  day  or  two, 
•"hanging  the  milk  as  it  becomes  discol- 
ored. (Raw  milk  is  more  effective  than 
pasteurized  milk.) 

kOxalic  .\cid:  Soak  stains  for  a  few  se<-- 
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onds  in  a  saturated  solution  of  oxalic 
acid,  rinse  in  clear  water  and  then  in 
water  to  which  a  few  drops  of  concen- 
trated ammonia  has  been  added. 

Potassium  Permanganate:  (See  kit  di- 
rections on  page  5.)  It  may  be  used  for 
many  delicate  materials. 

Javelle  Water:  On  white  cotton  and 
linen  only. 

Commercial  Ink  Removers:  Follow  di- 
n'ctions  carefully  and  after  treatment 
thoroughly  rinse  material. 

Sodium  Perborate:  Effective  in  remov- 
ing some  red  ink  stains.  Soak  stain  for 
one  or  two  days  if  necessary  in  cold  sat- 
urated solution. 

IODINE 

Remove  when  fresh — it's  much  easier. 
Washable  materials:   Soap  and  water 
will  remove  fresh  stain. 
Other  Fabrics: 

1.  Denatured  or  wood  alcohol,  pad 
method.  ( Affects  some  dyes.  Experi- 
ment first.) 

2.  Sodium  thiosulphate  ("hypo")  or  a 
solution  of  sodium  sulphite.  Immerse 
stain  in  a  solution  <'ontaining  1  table- 
spoon of  this  chemical  to  1  pint  of  water. 

IKON  RUST 

White  materials: 

1.  Put  stained  fabric  over  bowl  of  boil- 
ing water,  squeeze  lemon  juice  on  the 
spot.  Allow  juice  to  remain  for  a  few 
minutes.    Rinse.    Repeat  the  process. 

2.  Sprinkle  the  stain  with  salt,  moisten 
with  lemon  and  place  in  the  sun.  Add 
more  juice  if  necessary. 

3.  Tartaric  acid:  Boil  the  stained  place 
in  a  solution  of  1  teaspoon  of  the  acid  to 
1  pint  of  water  until  the  stain  disappears. 
Rinse  thoroughly. 

Colored  materials:  One  of  the  above 
may  work,  but  experiment  first  with  un- 
exposed portion  of  material. 

LEAD  PENCIL 

Washable  materials:  (except  wool) 
soap  and  water  and  vigorous  ridibing. 

Delicate  fabrics:  Immerse  stain,  place 
in  small  bowl  containing  chloroform  or 
other  organic  solvent.  Brush  gently  with 
soft  brush  or  cloth. 

Stiff  and  starched  materials:  soft  eraser. 

1VIE.4T  JUICE  AND  GR.4VY 

Remove  protein  spot  with  cold  water, 
then  use  grease  solvent,  pad  method. 

MILDEW 

( Mildew  spots  must  be  treated  when 
fresh  if  injury  to  the  fabric  is  to  be 
avoided. ) 

1.  Soap  and  water  and  drying  in  the 
sun  will  remove  them. 

Washable  fabrics: 

2.  Slight  stains:  soak  in  sour  milk  over- 
night,  bleach   in   sun,  or  moisten  stain 


with  lemon  juice  and  salt  and  blea<'b  in  ^ 
sun. 

Old  stains  on  white  linen  and  cot- 
Ion:  bleach  out  with  Javelle  water. 

MUSTARD 

Washable  materials:  Soap  and  water. 

Delicate   fabrics:    Warm   glycerine  or 
hydrosulphite. 

PAINTS 

Oil  I'aints,  Varnishes,  and  Enamels — 
Washable  materials: 
Fresh  stains: 

1.  Soap  and  water  and  \igoroii>  rub- 
bing. 

2.  Turpentine — either  sponge  stain  or 
wash  whole  article  in  solvent. 

Old  stains: 

1.  Rub  lard  into  the  stain.  Then  wash 
with  soap  and  water.  2.  Moisten  stain 
with  ammonia  solution.  Sprinkle  with 
turpentine,  roll  article  up  for  1,5  to  80 
minutes.  Soak  for  several  hours  tlien 
wash  with  warm  soap  and  water. 

Delicate  fabrics:  Sponge  or  soak  entire 
article  in  carbon  tetrachloride,  chloro- 
form, or  benzol. 

Alcohol  Faints  or  Stains — 

Fresh  stains: 

Washable  materials:  Soap  and  water. 

Delicate  fabrics:  Wood  or  denatured 
alcohol,  pad  method. 

Old  stains:  Soak  stain  for  half  an  hour 
in  strong  ammonia  then  wash. 

Water  Color  Paints: 

Washable  materials:  Soap  and  water. 

Delicate  fabrics: 

1.  Sponge  stain  with  turpentine  to  re- 
move water  color,  then  with  benzol  to 
remove  turpentine. 

2.  Dip  in  gasoline. 

3.  Sponge    with    glycerine    then  with 
lukewarm  water. 

SCORCH 

Washable  cotton  and  linen:  Wet  spot 
with  water  and  expose  to  sun  as  long  as 
necessary. 

Any  white  fabric:  Dampen  a  white  cot- 
ton cloth  with  hydrogen  peroxide  and 
place  over  the  stain.  Place  a  clean  dry 
cloth  over  it  and  then  press  with  a  me- 
dium warm  iron.  Caution :  do  not  iron 
directly  on  the  cloth  moistened  with  per- 
oxide. Rust  stains  on  the  garment  woiibl 
be  the  result. 

Woolen  material:  brush  lightly  with 
emery  paper. 


TAR,  ROAD  OIL,  AXLE  GREASE 

Washable  materials: 

1.  Sponge  or  immerse  in  carbon  tetra- 
chloride, then  launder. 

2.  Rub  lard  thoroughly  into  stain  ami 
wash  with  hot  soap  and  water. 

Other  fabrics:  Carbon  tetrachloride. 
Immersion  or  pad  method. 

Carpets:  Scrub  with  cloth  soaked  in 
solvent. 
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Starting  Fruits  and  Vegetables  to  Market 

Second  lap  of  our  consumer  tour  from  farm 
to  market  follows  these  foods  through  auc- 
tions, cooperatives,  and  marketing  controls 


FRUITS  and  vegetables  are  raced  to 
market  in  relays  the  moment  the  har- 
vest gun  goes  off.  The  first  runner  is 
the  farmer  who  usually  rushes  the 
fruits  to  the  packing  house  for  clean- 
ing, grading,  sorting,  and  packing.  But 
after  the  race  is  under  way  the  second 
lap  may  take  any  of  several  directions. 
Some  chain-store  marketing  agencies 
buy  fruits  and  vegetables  right  in  the 
producing  centers  and  shortcut  them  to 
their  city  warehouses.  Farm  cooper- 
atives pick  up  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  then  ship  them  to  fruit  and  vege- 
table dealers  in  the  city,  or  else  to 
chain-store  marketing  agencies.  Or 
sometimes  they  sell  to  city  dealers 
through  a  private  auction  company. 

Sometimes  the  second  runner  is  a 
local  shipper  who  assembles  into  car- 
lots  the  small  quantities  belonging  to 
each  individual  farmer.  This  local 
shipper  sells  produce  for  farmers  on  a 
commission  basis,  or  he  purchases 
produce  outright  and  then  resells  it  to 
buyers  of  carloads  of  produce  in  the 
city  called  carlot  receivers.  If  he  buys 
produce  outright  and  ships  it  to  market 
on  his  own  account  he  is  known  as  a 
merchant  shipper,  a  name  reminiscent 
of  the  merchant  adventurers  who  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  combined  a 
taste  for  adventure  and  exploration 
'with  an  eye  to  the  profits  in  trading 
*'ith  strange  people  in  distant  lands. 
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Adventuresome,  too,  are  some  of  the 
exploits  of  merchant  shippers  today. 
When  California  grapes,  for  example, 
begin  to  hang  heaviest  in  their  green 
and  purple  bunches  during  September 
and  October  these  shippers  walk  into  a 
grower's  vineyard,  look  it  over  with  an 
arithmetical  eye  and  then  buy  his 
whole  crop  as  it  hangs.  Merchant 
shippers  themselves  in  these  cases  then 
pick,  pack,  and  ship  the  crop.  Some 
Florida  oranges,  too,  go  to  market 
under  the  flags  of  merchant  shippers. 

•  LETTUCE  GROWERS,  who  usu- 
ally produce  thousands  of  heads  of  let- 
tuce on  vast  acreages  maintain  their  own 
packing  houses,  ship  carloads  of  lettuce 
directly  from  their  lettuce  fields  to  car- 
lot  receivers  in  the  city.  These  produc- 
ers, and  in  some  cases  cantaloup  and 
other  fruit  and  vegetable  growers,  are 
not  growers  in  overalls  as  city  consum- 
ers picture  them.  They  are,  rather, 
middlemen  who  have  reached  back  into 
production  to  complete  their  control  of 
a  phase  of  distribution.  An  analogy 
more  familiar  to  consumers  might  be 
the  chain  store  which  has  purchased  a 
factory.  While  in  the  manufacturing 
business,  essentially  it  retains  its  char- 
acter as  a  retail  distributor.  Thus  one 
of  the  largest  lettuce  growers  is  a  cor- 
poration with  headquarters  in  a  down- 
town Pittsburgh  office  building. 


Farmers  and  cooperatives  shipping 
fruits  and  vegetables  to  city  markets 
under  their  own  colors  either  ship  to 
commission  merchants,  auction  houses, 
or  carlot  receivers.  Commission  mer- 
chants, as  their  name  indicates,  sell  on 
a  commission  basis,  deduct  handling 
and  selling  charges  from  whatever 
they  receive  for  the  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles they  have  sold,  and  send  the  re- 
mainder back  to  the  shipper.  Carlot 
receivers,  with  whom  negotiations  are 
carried  on  by  wire  or  telephone,  buy 
from  the  shipper  on  the  basis  of 
grades,  subject  to  a  final  inspection  on 
arrival. 

No  hard  and  fast  distinctions  exist 
in  the  markets  between  carlot  receivers, 
or  commission  men,  or  merchant  ship- 
pers. One  company  might  perform 
the  functions  of  each  one  of  these  fac- 
tors in  fruit  and  vegetable  distribution. 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
officials,  for  example,  license  fruit  and 
vegetable  dealers.  When  they  first  be- 
gan, however,  they  tried  to  license  them 
as  carlot  receivers,  as  brokers,  and  as 
jobbers,  but  there  was  so  much  over- 
lapping they  gave  up  in  despair  the 
task  of  making  distinctions.  Instead, 
today,  they  issue  one  license  to  all  fruit  S 
and  vegetable  dealers.  Distinctions, 
they  decided,  are  functional,  and  are  ^ 
not  hard  and  fast  distinctions  between  n; 
the  various  dealers  themselves.  S 
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A  KANSAS  CITY  broker  here  talks 
about  lettuce  by  wire  in  cryptic  trade  lan- 
guage to  a  shipper  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. "SMITH  PASSED  AS  ARRIVES 
TOO  LATE  THIS  WEEK  HOWEVER 
SOLD  JONES  1.65  FOB  TOPICE  EXTRA 
NP  93966  LET  COME  XPX  NP  903971 
SELL  ARRIVAL  OKAY." 

To  avoid  criticism  from  growers  and 
country  shippers  who  receive  less  at 
auction  sales  than  they  expected,  auc- 
tion houses  refuse  to  take  shipment  of 
produce  from  farmers,  but  insist  in- 
stead that  the  farmer  ship  to  his  own 
representative  who  then  appears  at  the 
auction  and  keeps  an  eye  open  in  the 
shipper's  interest.  Cooperatives,  which 
use  the  auction  method  most  fre- 
quently, usually  have  paid  representa- 
tives at  each  auction,  who  if  the  bids 
seem  too  low,  withdraw  the  produce 
from  sale  and  then  attempt  to  resell  it 
later  when  the  market  is  firmer. 

•  LOUISIANA  STRAWBERRIES  are 
sold  at  auctions  held  during  harvest 
time  in  the  producing  centers.  Some- 
times the  total  daily  harvest  of  straw- 
berries is  not  completely  sold  at  the 
auction.  Then  because  strawberries  are 
perishable  and  must  go  to  market  sold 
or  unsold  before  they  spoil,  they  are 
shipped  anyway.  As  soon  as  these 
strawberries  begin  to  roll  north  unsold, 
telegraph  and  teletype  wires  flash  bids 
back  and  forth  in  what  is  called  an 
FOB  auction.  A  signal  is  flashed  to 
offices  where  buyers  gather  in  every  city 
along  the  way,  describing  the  car  and 
inviting  bids.  Then  the  bids  start  to 
sputter  in.  Chicago  bids  against  New 
York,  Philadelphia  raises  Detroit,  Kan- 


sas City  ups  the  bid,  and  then  finally 
somewhere  along  the  way  the  car  is 
knocked  down  to  one  of  the  tele- 
graphic bidders.  Instructions  go  out 
to  the  railroad  and  the  refrigerator  car 
is  routed  to  the  high  man.  Potatoes, 
grapes,  lettuce,  most  fruits  and  vege- 
tables roll  unsold  in  this  manner 
sometimes. 

California  oranges  are  marketed 
largely  through  cooperatives.  The 
grower  delivers  his  oranges  to  the  co- 
operative packing  house  in  his  locality 
where  the  oranges  are  washed,  sorted, 
graded,  waxed,  and  packed  in  refriger- 
ator cars.  This  cooperative,  however, 
usually  belongs  to  a  central  cooperative 
marketing  organization  which  arranges 
for  the  shipment  and  sale  of  the 
oranges.  If  the  destination,  for  exam- 
ple, is  Chicago,  then  the  oranges  go  to 


Chicago  where  they  are  auctioned  off 
under  the  eye  of  a  cooperative  repre- 
sentative. Proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
the  oranges  are  then  passed  back 
through  the  various  cooperatives  until 
finally  they  reach  the  local  grower's 
pool.  Out  of  this  pool,  each  grower  is 
paid  an  amount  based  upon  the  number 
of  oranges  of  each  grade  he  has  sup- 
plied his  co-op.  He  is  then  paid  a  flat 
rate  for  all  oranges  of  a  particular 
grade  and  size  and  not  an  amount 
based  upon  the  money  received  for  his 
particular  shipment  of  oranges. 

•  THE  FEDERAL  TRADE  COM- 
MISSION, which  is  sometimes  used  by 
Congress  to  find  out  what's  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  price  quotations  and  the 
market  statistics  most  people  skip  over 
in  the  newspaper,  last  year  completed  a 


JUST  AS  THE  BODY  depends  upon  the  nervous  system 
to  relay  messages  to  the  brain,  the  fruit  and  vegetable  econ- 
omy depends  upon  the  cables  laid  underneath  America 
and  the  wires  strung  along  its  highways  and  railroads  to 
bring  buyers  and  sellers  together,  to  make  bids,  to  reject 
bids,  to  bargain,  to  consummate  sales,  and  to  direct  shipments. 
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NERVE  CENTER  OF  NEWS  GATHERING  is  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  plus  local  and  State  gov  eriiiiieiit  agencies.  Govern- 
ment observers  (1)  go  to  markets,  watch  incoming  supplies  and 
prices,  phone  or  telegraph  into  a  field  office  of  the  Department 
which  flashes  (2)  the  news  to  Washington.  There  it  is  analyzed 
(3),  then  prepared  for  distribution  (4)  to  newspapers,  other 
agencies,  and  back  to  field  offices.  Radio  (5)  carries  it  out 
over  the  country  to  keep  farmers,  dealers,  and  shippers  informed 
on  crop  conditions,  fruit  and  vegetable  movements,  and  prices. 


Study  of  principal  farm  products.  Orig- 
inally they  omitted  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles from  this  study.  Said  the  Commis- 
sion, while  fruits  and  vegetables  alto- 
gether might  be  important,  no  single 
fruit  or  vegetable  can  be  classified  as  a 
principal  farm  product.  Then  people 
began  to  write  in — growers,  distribu- 
tors, Chambers  of  Commerce.  They 
all  wanted  the  FTC  to  turn  its  search- 
light on  fruits  and  vegetables.  One  of 
the  things  they  wanted  to  know  was 
whether  or  not  any  company  or  any 
group  of  companies  had  a  hand  on  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  market  comparable 
to  the  grip  that  some  milk  companies 
had  on  some  milk  markets. 

"Significant  proportions  of  the 
country's  production  of  certain  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  handled  by  only  a 
few  large  corporations  and  coopera- 


tives," the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
answered,  but  "The  concentration  of 
control,"  it  explained,  is  "more  pro- 
nounced in  particular  production  areas 
and  certain  terminal  markets." 

•  STATISTICS  on  concentration  and 
control  can  be  either  impressive  or  un- 
impressive, depending  upon  what 
they  are  compared  with,  very  much  as 
a  man  looks  tall  photographed  beside  a 
midget  and  short  photographed  beside 
a  giant. 

America's  largest  chain  store  com- 
pany, for  example,  has  a  subsidiary 
which  is  America's  largest  fruit  and 
vegetable  handler.  Quantities  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  pass  into  the 
warehouses  of  the  chain-store  system 
through  this  company.  It  handled  in 
1935  from  1.95  percent  of  the  total 


1935  peach  production  to  7.46  percent 
of  the  total  1935  onion  production. 

Offhand,  such  statistics  might  appear 
to  be  rather  short  handles  for  the  con- 
trol of  fruits  and  vegetables.  But 
while  it  is  true  the  handle  is  too  short 
to  swing  control  of  the  total  U.  S. 
production,  it  is  long  enough  to  en- 
able a  company  to  go  into  a  particular 
region  and  greatly  influence  the  price 
of  a  particular  commodity  there. 

Other  companies  besides  the  chain- 
store  companies  have  control  of  sig- 
nificant phases  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
marketing.  Measuring  the  control  of 
an  independent  marketing  company, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  discov- 
ered  that  it  handled  anywhere  from 
one-half  percent  of  the  national  cab-  * 
bage  hardest  to  8  percent  of  the  na- 

[Continued  on  page  18]  S 


"  Cooperative  Structure 


Here  is  how  consumers  operating  a 
$182,000,000  annual  business  at- 
tend to  their  wants  through  local, 
regional,  and  national  organization 
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SOME  3,600  retail  .cooperative  socie- 
ties all  over  the  country  were  engaged 
in  1936  in  operating  stores,  buying 
clubs,  and  gas  stations  for  their 
677,000  members,  report  Government 
census  takers  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  after  the  most  nearly  com- 
plete enumeration  ever  made  of  United 
States  consumer  co-ops. 

This  total  of  3,600  includes  almost 
1,200  farmers'  organizations  engaged 
in  the  collective  purchase  of  consumer 
goods,  chiefly  groceries  and  household 
needs.  It  does  not  include  the  many 
hundreds  of  societies  which  buy  only 
goods  used  for  production  on  the 
farm — feed,  seed,  fertilizer,  etc.  Nor 
do  the  3,600  count  cooperatives  sup- 
plying various  services,  which  in  1936 
included  some  3,700  telephone  associ- 
ations with  330,000  members;  35 
housing  cooperatives  providing  for 
2,200  families;  42  burial  societies  with 
27,000  members;  5,500  credit  unions 
with  1,200,000  members;  or  260  rural 
electricity  co-ops  (in  June,  1937)  serv- 
ing 161,000  farm  families.  The  num- 
bers of  some  types  of  these  societies 
have  increased  considerably  since  1936. 

Among  ihem,  these  3,600  societies 
did  about  182  million  dollars'  worth  of 
business  during  1936.  The  structure 
of  a  business  of  this  size  is  worth  ob- 
serving. 

Just  as  individual  consumers  have 
formed  these  cooperative  associations 
to  get  things  they  need  at  retail,  so  the 
local  societies  have   joined  to  form 


large  regional  wholesales  obtaining 
commodities  in  volume  directly  from 
the  producer.  Some  of  the  regional 
associations  themselves  collaborate  to 
form  other  central  organizations  for 
greater  volume  and  economy  in  pur- 
chasing. 

There  has  thus  developed  an  exten- 
sive cooperative  structure  which  at  one 
end  touches  the  home  of  farmer  or  city 
worker,  and  at  the  other,  the  factory 
or  processing  plant  which  produces  the 
wanted  goods.  The  growth  of  this 
structure  has  followed  no  uniform  plan. 

•  OUR  COUNTRY  is  big;  American 
cooperatives  are  young.  The  coopera- 
tive method  still  leans  heavily  on  trial 
and  error.  The  cooperative  structure 
is  still  in  a  state  of  flux;  it  is  only 
slowly  hardening  into  a  mold. 

In  some  sections  cooperatives  have 
found  it  best  to  form  local  federations 
to  handle  goods  which  they  do  not 
wish  to  handle  themselves — most  com- 
monly gasoline.  Elsewhere,  they  have 
purchased  direct  from  their  own  cen- 
tral organizations.  Federations  have 
been  formed  by  the  local  societies  not 
only  for  more  economical  purchasing, 
but  to  provide  special  services  such  as 
trucking,  warehousing,  burial  service, 
garage  service,  and  production  of  cer- 
tain commodities.  Joint  organizations 
have  sometimes  been  established — 
often  by  the  same  societies — to  guide 
cooperative  educational  work.  In  other 
cases  educational  work  is  performed  by 


the  wholesales  along  with  their  buying. 

Flexibility  marks  the  cooperative 
method ;  variety  marks  the  cooperati\e 
structure. 

Basic  to  the  structure  is  the  local 
society.  There  individual  member  and 
families  trade.  There  they  control 
policies  by  their  votes  in  membership 
meetings — one  vote  to  a  member,  re- 
gardless of  number  of  shares  owned. 
On  the  shares  they  hold,  members  re- 
ceive a  modest  fixed  interest.  What 
savings  the  cooperative  makes  for  its 
members,  they  divide  among  them- 
selves periodically  in  proportion  to 
their  purchases  from  the  cooperative. 
These  are  the  principles  of  what  is  gen- 
erally called  "Rochdale"  cooperation, 
accepted  the  world  over  as  the  way  for 
consumer  cooperatives  to  do  business. 

Other  usages  are  widespread,  fol- 
lowing their  success  in  the  pioneer  so- 
ciety established  in  1844  by  the  28 
weavers  in  Rochdale,  England.  These 
practices  are  membership  open  to  any- 
one who  applies  in  good  faith,  cash 
trading,  religious  and  political  neutral- 


TRAINING  of  employees  and  executives 
for  the  eooperative  iiiovcinent  euiiil)ine> 
praetire  witli  study.  Here  students  of 
the  Cooperative  College,  national  train- 
ing institute  in  New  York  City,  take  a 
haiul  at  storekeepin^. 


ity,  setting  aside  of  reser\es  for  educa- 
tion. But  they  have  not  been  frozen 
into  "principles." 

Of  the  3,600  retail  units  in  the 
American  consumer  cooperative  pic- 
ture, about  1,150  are  gas  and  oil  sta- 
tions. Two-thirds  are  stores  and  buy- 
ing clubs. 

In  a  buying  club,  the  members  sim- 
ply pool  their  requirements  and  buy  at 
wholesale,  placing  their  orders  in  ad- 
vance. This  often  gives  members  the 
experience  of  working  together,  and  a 
start  toward  a  full-time  store.  The 
buying  club  is  easy  to  operate,  involves 
almost  no  investment  of  capital,  and 
offers  the  possibility  of  some  savings 
and  some  control  of  quality  without 
financial  hazard.  Buying  clubs  are 
growing,  chiefly  in  cities  and  towns. 

Finally,  the  3,600  comprise  50  so- 
cieties of  unusual  types,  such  as  cream- 
eries, water-supply  associations  and 
bakeries. 

Natural  next  step,  when  a  number 
of  retail  societies  are  functioning  in  a 
region,  is  to  get  together  for  wholesale 
buying.  In  most  European  countries, 
one  national  wholesale  serves  all  the 
countr)''s  local  co-ops.  England's 
wholesale  first  came  into  existence  in 
1863;  Scotland's  goes  back  to  1868. 
America's  vast  extent  has  developed  a 
number  of  regional  wholesales,  rather 
than  one  national  wholesale. 

About  half  of  the  3,600  local  co-ops 
are  joined  in  30  odd  wholesale  buying 
associations.    A  score  of  these  are  re- 
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gional  wholesales  taking  all  or  parts  of 
several  States  as  their  trading  areas. 
Some  of  them  overlap,  since  their 
member  societies  are  sponsored  by  com- 
peting farm  organizations — Farm  Bu- 
reau, Grange,  Farmers'  Union. 

Only  cooperative  associations  can 
belong  to  the  wholesales.  The  20  re- 
gional wholesales  have  about  1,700 
local  members.  In  addition,  about  600 
co-ops  which  are  not  members  do  some 
buying  through  these  wholesales. 

Member  societies  do  not  buy  all 
their  goods  from  the  co-op  wholesales. 
One  reason  is  that  the  local  societies 
shop  around.  Another  reason  is  that 
the  wholesales  are  not  in  a  position  to 
supply  all  goods.  Some  commodities, 
like  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  milk 
and  meats,  must  be  purchased  locally. 
Stores  and  buying  clubs  obtain  some 
of  these  commodities  from  other  coop- 
erative sources,  such  as  cooperative 
creameries. 

•  SOME  of  the  wholesales  operate 
stores  as  retail  branches.  But  such 
retail  branches  number  less  than  200 
in  all.  In  several  localities,  local  co- 
operators  are  organizing  to  take  over 
the  operation  of  these  retail  stores. 
Cooperative  theory  frowns  upon  such 
top  down  organization. 

Growth  and  control  from  the  bottom 
up  are  the  co-op  ideal.  Greater  effi- 
cienc)'  may  be  argued  for  centralized 
management — as  by  the  chain  stores. 
Democracy,  flexibility  and  member  loy- 


alty are  claimed  by  cooperators  for 
their  decentralized  control. 

Ownership  and  direction  of  the 
wholesales  ultimately  vest  in  the  indi- 
vidual cooperators  who  control  the 
local  societies.  In  some  of  the  whole- 
sales, voting  control  is  on  the  basis  of 
one  vote  to  a  member  society,  regard- 
less of  shares  held  or  amount  pur- 
chased through  the  wholesale.  In  oth- 
ers, the  local  gets  additional  votes  in 
the  wholesale  in  proportion  to  its  mem- 
bership or  its  purchases  from  the 
wholesale. 

Most  of  the  big  wholesales  are  in 
the  Mid-West.  In  cooperative  pur- 
chasing (barring  selling  activity)  the 
Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation reported  a  volume  of  $6,000,- 
000  in  1937;  Indiana's  Farm  Bureau 
co-op  wholesale,  $6,640,000.  The 
Farmers'  Union  Central  Exchange, 
with  offices  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  han- 
dled over  $4,500,000  worth  of  goods. 
The  Consumers'  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion, North  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  did 
almost  $4,000,000  worth  of  business. 
The  Midland  Cooperative  Wholesale, 
Minneapolis,  dealing  exclusively  in  gas 
and  oil  and  related  products,  ran  up 
sales  of  $3,700,000.  The  Central  Co- 
operative Wholesale,  Superior,  Wis- 
consin, registered  a  volume  of  $3,350,-  ^ 
000  last  year,  its  twentieth  year  of  busi-  en 
ness. 

Covering  smaller  areas  than  the  re-  ^ 
gional  wholesales,  are  9  district  whole- 
sales  in  Michigan,  Minnesota  and  Wis-  S 


FARM  FAMILIES  have  been  leaders  in  cooperative 
purchasing  of  house  supplies  as  well  as  farm  sup- 
plies. Illustrating  a  growing  interest  of  city  folks  in 
co-ops,  is  this  little  Evanston,  Illinois,  store.  It  oper- 
ates a  dairy  truck  for  deliveries  to  its  400  members. 
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COOPER  ATI  \E  WHOLESALES  are  formed  by  local  socie- 
ties for  economies  in  volume  purchasing  and  for  control  of 
quality.  Production  and  processing  by  these  federations,  not 
extensively  developed,  occurs  mainly  in  lubricating  oil  and 
feeds.  One  mid-western  wholesale,  serving  111  member  soci- 
eties, operates  its  own  bakery  and  its  own  coffee  roasting  plant. 


consin,  each  serving  local  cooperati\'es 
in  one  or  more  counties.  Most  promi- 
nent are  the  Range  Cooperative  Feder- 


ation in  Minnesota,  and  Cooperative 

Services  in  northern  Wisconsin. 

Some  of  these  wholesales  trade  in  a 


single  commodity.  A  number  of  store 
groups  are  thus  federated  for  the  joint 
buying  of  gas  and  oil.  In  many  cases, 
all  these  local  stores  are  also  members 
of  a  regional  wholesale  from  which 
they  purchase  their  other  commodities. 

Wholesales  have  in  some  instances 
gone  into  partnership  with  other  coop- 
erative wholesales  for  the  purchase  or 
production  of  a  single  type  of  goods — 
such  as  gas  and  oil,  or  farm  machinery. 

•  APPROACHING  a  national  status, 
are  two  "interregional"  wholesales. 
One  is  United  Cooperatives  (formerly 
the  Farm  Bureau  Oil  Co.)  with  offices 
in  Indianapolis.  United  buys  petroleum 
products  for  farmers'  co-ops  in  9 
States,  and  operates  its  own  oil  blend- 
ing plants.  United  Cooperatives  is  itself 
a  member  of  the  other  interregional 
cooperative,  National  Cooperatives. 

Ten  wholesales,  representing  about 
1,000  retail  societies,  pool  their  pur- 
chasing power  in  National  Coopera- 
tives. This  organization,  founded  in 
1933,  acts  as  a  broker.  It  negotiates 
master  contracts  under  which  goods — 
so  far  chiefly  oil,  electrical  appliances, 
auto  accessories,  tractors,  farm  machin- 
ery— are  put  under  the  co-op  label  and 
delivered  directly  by  manufacturers  to 
the  member  regional  wholesales. 

Control  of  National  Cooperatives 
rests  with  its  stockholding  member 
wholesales,  in  proportion  to  the  vol- 
ume of  their  purchases  through  it. 
The  cooperative  educational  leagues 
and  farm  organizations  advise  on  pol- 
icies. 

Not  all  local  societies,  however,  join 
the  federations  which  are  open  to  them. 
About  one-half  at  present  prefer  to  go 
it  alone. 

•  BUSINESS  records  of  the  coop- 
erative associations  which  belong  to 
wholesale  and  educational  federations 
show  an  almost  unbroken  superiority 
over  statements  of  the  unaffiliated  soci- 
eties. Sales  curves  for  the  federated 
societies  have  been  rising  rather  stead- 
ily; for  the  others,  they  have  been 
rising  much  more  slowly,  or  barely 
holding  their  own.  In*  general,  the 
current  ratio  of  assets  to  liabilities  is 
sounder  for  the  federated  societies. 

[Concluded  on  page  191 


CONSUMERS'^  MAILBOX 


"\^'HAT  makes  the  difference  in  the 
price  and  quaht}-  of  canned  salmon?" 
queries  a  Georgia  consumer. 

Popular  preferences  are  at  the  back 
of  some  of  the  differences  in  price. 
Consumers  seem  wilhng  to  put  up 
more  money  for  salmon  that  is  rich  in 
flavor,  firm  in  flesh,  and  deep  in  color. 
What  many  consumers  do  not  knov,-  is 
that  there  is  httle  difference  in  food 
value  bettt-een  one  species  and  another. 
Salmon  is  a  good  protein  food  and  con- 
tains t^'O  important  vitamins,  A  and 
D.  Deep  colored  salmon,  according  to 
some  authorities,  may  have  more  Vita- 
min A  than  the  paler  kinds.  Aside 
from  this  possibilit)',  nutritive  values 
are  much  the  same  in  all  species,  and 
on  this  score  price  is  no  index  of  better 
values. 

Each  species  of  salmon  has  its  char- 
acteristic flavor,  texture,  and  color.  Con- 
sumer preference  bestows  top  honors 
on  Chinook,  generally  considered  the 
aristocrat  of  the  tribe.  This  kind  of 
salmon  is  also  known  as  King  Salmon, 
Tyee  Salmon,  Quinnat  Salmon,  and 
Spring  Salmon.  It  is  best  when  caught 
in  the  spring  (labeled  "Spring"  or 
"Fancy").  The  fall  catch  ("Choice 
Salmon")  is  rated  shghtly  under  its 
spring  relatives  by  salmon  coimoisseurs. 

Red  Salmon,  second  in  price,  some- 
times is  half  as  expensive  as  Chinook. 
Other  names:  Sockeye,  and  Blueblack. 
Coho  Salmon  (or  Silver  or  Medium 
Red)  sells  for  a  few  cents  less  than  the 
Red  brand.  Pink  Salmon  (or  Hump- 
back) ranks  fourth  in  price  but  out- 
numbers all  the  other  clans  in  abun- 
dance. Cheapest  of  all  is  Chum  Sal- 
mon, recognized  by  many  as  "Dog 
Salmon." 


Labels  titled  "Alaska  Salmon"  or 
"Columbia  River  Salmon"  are  mean- 
ingless in  indicating  price  or  grade  of 
the  fish.  They  merely  tell  where  the 
salmon  was  caught,  perhaps. 

Salmon  usually  reaches  the  con- 
sumer in  one  pound  or  half-pound 
cans.  Careful  buyers  read  labels  be- 
fore purchasing  and  compare  net 
weights  with  prices  of  different  brands. 
• 

FROM  the  Federal-State  supervisor  of 
egg  grading  in  Ohio  come  some  re- 
veahng  figures  on  his  experience  of  the 
past  5  years  of  grading.  "There  has 
been  a  steady  increase  in  the  demand 
for  the  official  grading  ser%'ices  from 
retail  distributors  and  consumer  or- 
ganizations," he  says.  "These  organi- 
zations as  well  as  the  consuming  pub- 
lic have  had  egg  quality  and  grading 
misrepresented  to  them  so  often  when 
they  made  purchases  of  one  dozen  or 
one  case  of  eggs  that  when  they  learn 
the  United  States  Standards  for  egg 
grades  do  not  change  from  one  pur- 
chase to  another  they  demand  Gov- 
ernment graded  eggs." 

Convincing  support  of  this  state- 
ment is  found  in  a  few  statistics  which 
he  submits.  The  volume  of  graded 
eggs  in  Ohio  rose  from  750,000  doz- 
ens in  1935  to  1,305.300  dozens  tv.-o 
years  later — a  jiunp  of  nearly  75 
percent. 

His  report  also  carries  a  breakdown 
showing  over  a  period  of  5  years  what 
proportion  of  the  graded  eggs  fell  into 
each  classification.  Some  43  out  of 
every  100  graded  eggs  measure  up  to 
the  requirements  of  "U.  S.  Extra,"  or 
"Retail  Grade  A,"  the  kind  that  rates 
honors  at  breakfast.     (An  average  of 


36  of  these  are  "Large,"  the  remain- 
ing  7  "Medium"  size.) 

About  40  of  each  100  graded  eggs 
class  as  "U.  S.  Standard,"  or  "Retail 
Grade  B,"  recommended  for  cooking. 
(Of  these  26  were  "Large,"  the  re- 
maining 14  "Small.") 

Another  8  of  each  100  graded  eggs 
usually  grade  "U.  S.  Trade,"  the  qual- 
ity suitable  for  dishes  where  egg  flavor 
does  not  count  much.  The  remaining 
few  are  either  of  extremely  low  quaht}' 
or  classified  as  "loss." 

For  more  information  on  Federal 
Government  grades  for  eggs  see  Con- 
sumers Look  at  Eggs,  pubHshed  by  the 
Consumers'  Counsel  Division  of  the 
AAA,  and  for  sale  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents,  "Washington,  D.  C, 
for  10  cents  a  copy. 

• 

A  CONNECTICUT  consumer  brings 
up  two  questions  apropos  our  recent 
article  on  buying  laundering  equip- 
ment (in  our  issue  of  Februan,-  28, 
1938).  First,  he  asks  whether  any 
metals  used  in  making  hand-oper- 
ated and  automatic  irons  are  actually 
"scratchproof." 

No  metals  used  for  this  purpose  are 
absolutely  immime  to  scratching;  all 
vary  in  their  resistance  to  abrasives. 
One  Go^'ernment  expert  states  that 
ironers  are  most  frequently  made  of 
plated  steel  which,  if  cared  for  prop- 
erly, is  "moderately  scratchproof." 
Chrome  plated  steel,  highly  resistant 
to  scratching,  is  sometimes  used,  but 
more  often  is  restricted  to  decorative 
purposes. 

Second  question  has  to  do  with  our 
statement  that  ironers,  when  beginning 
to  heat,  should  be  rubbed  hghtly  with 
paraffin  or  beeswax  to  "prevent  scorch- 
ing." We  hasten  to  correct  our  mis- 
statement that  this  treatment  is  an  anti- 
scorching  one.    The  process  is  recom- 
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mended,  to  prevent  scorching,  but 
as  a  safeguard  against  the  iron  sticking 
to  the  fabric  on  which  it  is  placed. 

This  reader  also  wants  more  infor- 
mation on  the  tests  for  irons  and  toast- 
ers suggested  in  the  ""Crusade  for 
Facts"  article  in  the  same  issue.  The 
article  said  that  the  heating  efficiency 
of  irons  could  be  tested  by  placing 
them  on  sheets  of  blotting  paper  and 
then  heating  for  ten  minutes.  A  simi- 
lar test  was  suggested  for  toasters  in 
which  each  toaster  should  be  heated 
for  half  a  minute  and  bread  then  in- 
serted for  a  minute.  By  comparing 
the  mark  left  by  the  irons  on  the  blot- 
ting paper  in  the  first  case,  and  the 
relative  '"doneness"  of  the  toast  in  the 
other,  it  is  possible  to  get,  not  a  scien- 
tifically accurate  measure  of  relative 
heating  efficiency  of  different  makes, 
but  a  fairly  good  indication  of  it. 

If  the  ""footprints"  of  a  particular 
iron  are  evenly  blackened  to  a  dark 
shade,  the  evidence  is  that  the  iron 
heats  rapidly  and  distributes  the  heat 


evenly.  Well-made  irons  with  high 
wattage  ratings  (800  to  1,000  watts) 
meet  this  standard.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  lighter  footprint  means  the 
iron  heats  more  slowly  due  either  to  a 
lower  wattage  or  to  a  thicker  ironing 
surface.  If  the  footprint  is  dark  in  one 
spot  and  light  in  another,  the  iron  does 
not  distribute  the  heat  evenly.  Such 
irons  are  not  desirable  unless  the  hot- 
ter part  is  at  the  front  of  the  ironing 
surface.  If  irons  of  equal  wattages  are 
compared,  the  experiment  will  result 
in  a  better  key  to  the  relative  efficiency. 

What  holds  for  the  heating  capacity 
and  heat  distribution  of  irons  holds 
likewise  for  toasters.  The  best  toasters 
will  brown  bread  evenly. 

These  tests  are  designed  solely  to 
test  the  speed  of  heating  and  the  even- 
ness of  heat  distribution  of  the  irons 
and  toasters.  They  are  not  planned 
to  show  actual  dollar-values  of  the 
many  kinds  of  irons  and  toasters  sold 
over  the  counter. 

Remember  also  that  age  has  much 


HEATING  15  different  irons  on  blotting  paper  for  10  minutes 
in  a  household  test  resulted  in  this  array  of  "footprints."  The 
first  5  irons  and  No.  11  were  600-660  watts,  the  rest  1,000 
watts.  The  blacker  the  footprint,  the  more  even  its  shading,  and 
sharp  its  outline  .  .  .  the  greater  the  heating  efficiency  of  the  iron. 


to  do  with  the  heating  efficiency  of 
irons  and  toasters.  Testing  a  varied 
assortment  of  the  electric  appliances  of 
different  ages  will  not  indicate  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  \  arious  makes  when  they 
are  all  new. 

• 

A  NEW  YORK  reader,  referring  to 
zeolite  water  softeners,  mentioned  in 
our  article,  ""Through  the  Wash,"  in 
our  March  14,  1938,  issue,  asks: 
""Will  you  please  advise  me  where  de- 
tails of  construction  of  this  softener 
are  given?  Where  can  you  get  the 
zeolite?   How  is  it  operated ?" 

The  best  place  to  get  plans  for  mak- 
ing zeolite  water  softeners  for  the 
home  is  from  manufacturers  of  the 
zeolite  itself.  Their  names  and  ad- 
dresses can  be  obtained  from  trade 
directories  available  in  any  large  li- 
brary. The  Farm  Water  Supply  and 
Sewage  Division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Engineering,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards,  Department  of 
Commerce,  both  have  lists  of  zeolite 
manufacturers  on  file  which  they  will 
furnish  on  written  request. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1448,  "Farm- 
stead Water  Supply,"  obtainable  for 
5  cents  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C,  de- 
votes a  few  pages  to  a  description  of 
zeolite  water  softeners  and  says  that 
they  can  be  installed  in  the  home  for 
less  than  $200,  with  a  very  small  oper- 
ating cost.  A  technical  book  on  water 
supplies,  ""Boiler  Feed-Water  Purifica- 
tion," by  S.  T.  Powell,  also  has  an  in- 
formative chapter  on  the  structure  and 
operation  of  zeolite  water  softeners. 
The  National  Lime  Association,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  publishes  a  free  bulletin 
on  ""Water  Supply  and  Treatment" 
(No.  211)  which  discusses  zeolites. 

A  zeolite  softens  water  by  exxhang- 
ing  sodium  for  calcium  and  magnesium 
(which  "harden  water")  when  water 
is  passed  through  it.  The  sodium  must 
be  replenished  from  time  to  time  by 
adding  a  10  percent  solution  of  com- 
mon table  salt  to  the  zeolite.  But  be- 
fore such  a  softener  can  be  operated, 
a  trained  chemist  must  analyze  the 
water  supply  to  determine  what  the 
thickness  and  the  surface  area  of  the 
zeolite  should  be  to  function  efficiently. 


I 
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Prunes  for  Small  Budgets 

Siiperal>iiiidaiit  in  supply,  lower 
in  price,  prunes  woo  consumer 
favor  even  in  a  fresh  fruit  season 


THE  POOR  PRUNE  has  taken  an- 
other bump  on  the  market,  but  the 
prune's  tragedy  presents  a  whacking 
good  opportunity  for  consumers  to  lay 
in  a  supply  of  rich  red  blood.  With 
e\ery  wrinkle  in  the  prune  carrying  a 
charge  of  three  vitamins,  A,  B,  and  G, 
a  shot  of  iron,  a  dash  of  copper,  and 
a  capsule  of  quick  energy  in  the  form 
of  sugar,  a  prune  surplus  with  lower 
prune  prices  should  be  a  signal  for  con- 
sumers to  get  out  and  store  up  on  this 
dried  fruit  even  though  it  is  fresh-fruit 
season  in  most  consumer  markets. 

A  superabundant  harvest  of  247 
thousand  tons  of  prunes  in  1937  has 
put  wrinkles  in  the  faces  of  prune- 
growers,  forced  them  to  call  in  the  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Administration 
for  help,  and  at  the  same  time  has  sent 
retail  prune  prices  down  lower  than 
they  have  been  since  they  went  into  the 
price  cellar  in  1932.  Selling  on  retail 
markets  today  at  an  average  of  slightly 


more  than  9  cents  a  pound  they  are 
now  bringing  farmers  just  about  half 
of  what  they  brought  in  1929. 

It  takes  a  correct  8-year  guess  to  come 
out  on  top  in  prune  growing,  weather 
being  beneficent.  Prune  trees  don't 
produce  in  commercial  quantities  until 
they  are  8  years  old.  A  depression  and 
a  failure  of  prune  consumption  to  keep 
up  with  prune  production  has  resulted 
during  the  last  5  years  in  a  curious 
economic  situation  in  which  prune  pro- 
duction goes  up  while  returns  to  prune 
growers  go  down. 

Approaching  the  prune  problem 
from  two  directions  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  during  the 
last  few  years,  first  has  relieved  pres- 
sure on  prices  by  buying  up  prunes  for 
distribution  to  relief  families  through 
the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Cor- 
poration. Then  through  the  Prune 
Credit  Corporation,  an  organization  of 
prune  producers  which  is  financed  by 


Federal  loans,  it  seeks  to  divert  sub- 
standard prunes  into  other  consumer 
channels. 

Prune  butter  as  a  bread  spread — al- 
ready popular  abroad — is  being  sug- 
gested to  housewives.  Brandy  is  an- 
other possible  destination  for  the  hum- 
ble prune.  But  the  new  use  that  gives 
most  promise  of  coming  to  the  rescue 
is  the  prune  riding  to  market  as  a 
prune  granule.  The  prune  granule  is 
a  very  dry  piece  of  prune  pulp,  rice- 
like in  size,  popcorn-like  in  shape. 
Soaked  in  water  for  a  few  minutes  it 
is  ready  for  a  major  role  in  any  kitchen 
adventure.  Bakers  use  prune  granules 
to  flavor  bread  and  cakes.  Kitchen 
playwrights  cast  them  for  parts  in 
prune  whips,  ice  cream,  prune  milk 
shakes,  jams,  and  pies. 

University  of  California  experiments 
have  turned  up  the  prune  nut  which 
looks  like  grape  nuts,  has  a  fruity  fla- 
vor. It  is  suggested  as  a  breakfast  dish 
to  be  served  with  milk  or  cream.  Prune 
pulp  is  taking  its  place  in  baby's  diets, 
and  finally  the  traditional  boiled  prune 
still  holds  its  own  in  most  households. 

Prudent  buyers  who  keep  one  eye  on 
the  budget  keep  the  other  on  the  label 
when  they  buy  prunes.  "Moisture 
added"  means  they're  delicious  eaten 
raw,  but  if  the  prunes  are  to  be  soaked 
and  cooked,  the  dry  fruit  is  a  better 
investment.  The  smaller  the  prune, 
the  cheaper  the  prune;  but  in  buying 
small  prunes  consumers  should  remem- 
ber that  small  ones  have  more  seeds  in 
proportion  to  pulp.  On  the  question 
of  large  versus  small  prunes,  however, 
an  investigation  has  shown  that  very 
large  prunes  at  35  cents  a  pound  are 
more  than  three  times  as  expensive  in 
actual  cost  of  prune  pulp  than  small 
prunes  at  10  cents  a  pound.  Large 
prunes  are  no  more  tasty  than  small 
prunes. 


13    ON  THE  SPOT 

[Conclutled  from  page  51 

pure  ammonium  hydroxide.  Do  not 
use  ordinary  household  ammonia.  For 
dehcate  fabrics  dilute  to  half  strength. 

Potassium  permanganate  (bleach). 
Mark  poison.  Buy  potassium  perman- 
ganate from  drugstore  in  crystal  form. 
Prepare  solution  by  dissolving  one 
teaspoonful  of  crystals  in  a  pint  of 
water.  Apply  to  stain  with  medicine 
dropper,  allowing  it  to  remain  on  fab- 
ric for  about  five  minutes.  It  will  leave 
a  brown  stain  which  on  linen,  cotton, 
and  silk  should  be  bleached  out  with 
oxalic  acid,  on  wool  by  peroxide  of 
hydrogen.    Rinse  material  thoroughly. 

Oxalic  acid  solution  (bleach) .  Mark 
poison.  Use  for  removing  brown 
stains  left  by  potassium  permanganate 
used  on  cotton,  linen,  or  silk.  Buy 
from  drugstore  in  crystal  form.  Dis- 
solve as  many  crystals  as  possible  in 
lukewarm  water.  Keep  in  tightly 
corked  bottle.  Apply  with  medicine 
dropper  or  glass  rod.  Never  allow  it 
to  dry  on  fabric.  Rinse  first  and  then 
neutralize  acid  with  solution  of  ammo- 
nia. Always  rinse  material  thoroughly. 

Javelle  water  (bleach)  will  remove 
color  and  will  injure  silk  and  wool,  but 
is  excellent  for  some  stains  on  white 
cotton  and  linen.  Make  by  dissolving 
%  pound  of  washing  soda  in  one 
quart  of  cold  water.  Then  add  % 
pound  of  chloride  of  lime.  Filter  to 
remove  sediment.  Bottle  clean  liquid 
in  tightly  closed  bottles.  Javelle  water 
should  not  remain  in  contact  with  a 
fabric  for  more  than  a  minute.  Use 
bowl  method,  applying  fluid  by  medi- 
cine dropper.  Always  neutralize  spot 
with  dilute  acid  solution  and  rinse  ma- 
terial thoroughly. 

Acetic  acid  solution — for  neutraliz- 
ing Javelle  water.    Make  by  adding  2 
tablespoons  of  a  5  percent  solution  of 
H     acetic  acid  to  a  quart  of  water.  After 
S     use — rinse  material  thoroughly. 
^        Hydrogen  peroxide — Buy  hydrogen 
».      peroxide  used  for  medical  purposes, 
alkalize  it  just  before  using  with  a  few 
W     drops  of  ammonia.    Apply  with  medi- 
p     cine  dropper  or  glass  rod.    This  mild 
WJ     bleach  may  be  used  on  silk  and  woo!  as 
Q     well  as  cotton  and  linen.     It  affects 
W     some  colors  and  should  always  be  tried 


before  using  it  on  dyed  materials.  Al- 
ways rinse  material  carefully  in  water. 

Glycerine — for  tea  and  coffee  and 
fresh  peach  stains. 

Carbon  tetrachloride — grease  sol- 
vent, noninflammable. 

Turpentine — removes  paint  stains. 

Hydrosulphites  (bleach)  particu- 
larly good  for  removing  dye  stains. 
Comes  in  powdered  form.  Keep  in 
dry  tightly  closed  cans  and  do  not 
moisten  until  ready  to  use.  Then  the 
powder  may  be  moistened  and  worked 
directly  on  the  stain,  or  may  be  dis- 
solved in  water — one  teaspoonful  to  a 
cup  of  water.  These  compounds  are 
especially  good  in  removing  a  great 
many  stains  that  are  not  greasy  in 
nature. 

Use  on  colored  materials  only  after 
experimenting.  Treatment  on  colored 
fabrics  must  be  very  rapid  and  the  ma- 
terial must  always  be  rinsed  thoroughly. 

Fuller's  earth  (absorbent). 

STARTING  FRUITS  AND 
VEGETABLES  TO  MARKET 

[Concluded  from  page  111 

tional  grapefruit  crop.  Another  com- 
pany shipped  10  percent  of  the  fresh 
grapes  distributed  in  1935.  However, 
a  cooperative,  the  California  Fruit  Ex- 
change, marketed  12  percent  of  the 
fresh  grapes  in  1935  for  its  grower 
members. 

Oranges  were  another  fruit  in  which 
cooperatives  ran  ahead  of  private  dis- 
tributors. Three  cooperative  associa- 
tions alone  marketed  63  percent  of  all 
the  oranges  distributed  tresh  in  1935. 

Growers  themselves  have  attempted 
to  solve  their  problems  through  coop- 
eration, but  in  many  cases  in  fruits  and 
vegetables  they  have  e\entually  had  to 
seek  government  assistance.  Difficulty 
in  making  cooperative  control  work  lies 
in  the  fact  that  most  fruits  and  vege- 
tables are  so  widely  produced  and  many 
are  so  interchangeable  that  each  grower 
in  each  area  is  a  competitor  of  many 
other  producers  in  many  other  localities. 

Growers  cooperative  organizations 
in  the  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  field 
are  most  important  in  marketing  of 
citrus  fruits  and  cranberries.  In  1934 
about  57  percent  of  all  citrus  fruits, 
including  lemons,  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  cranberries,    16   percent   of  the 


grapes,  and  7  percent  of  the  apples 
were  distributed  by  cooperatives. 
"Largest  and  strongest  cooperatives," 
reports  the  Commission,  "handle  sin- 
gle products,  or  groups  of  products 
produced  in  a  few  specialized  areas,  or 
in  areas  where  the  products  have  some 
distinguishing  characteristics."  Tiie 
Commission  could  find  no  appreciable- 
difference  in  the  prices  received  by  co- 
operative growers  and  those  recei\ed 
by  non-cooperators,  but  cooperators 
have  the  additional  benefits  of  patron- 
age returns  and  investments  in  cooper- 
ative plants  which  the  other  groups  did 
not  have. 

Where  they  are  successful,  coopera- 
tives perform  a  number  of  very  useful 
services  for  growers.  For  growers  of 
particular  commodities  they  warehouse- 
crops,  finance  them,  cooperatively  pur- 
chase supplies  for  growers,  meet  sur- 
plus problems  by  processing  fruits  and 
vegetables,  give  market  information, 
give  technical  advice  on  growing  crops 
attend  to  traffic  details,  and  take  care 
of  legal  business.  In  addition,  by  the 
use  of  grades,  cooperative  brands,  and 
by  advertising,  they  have  been  able  to 
create  special  demand  for  their  mem- 
bers' products. 

Fruit  and  vegetable  marketing  prob- 
lems have  brought  into  existence  an 
ingenious  economic  arrangement,  the 
marketing  agreement.  Beginning  with 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1933  when  the  marketing  agreement 
method  was  first  put  forward  this  de- 
vice has  been  improved  each  year. 

Present  marketing  agreements  under 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937  provide  that  whenever  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  that  the 
purposes  of  the  Act  can  be  forwarded 
by  a  marketing  agreement  covering  a 
particular  commodity  in  a  particular  re- 
gion he  may  call  a  public  hearing.  If, 
after  the  hearing,  the  handlers  of  50 
percent  of  a  commodity  in  a  region 
sign  an  agreement  and  two-thirds  of 
the  producers  in  that  region  approve 
of  the  issuance  of  an  order  embodying 
the  provisions  of  the  agreement,  the 
Secretary  may  issue  an  order  laying 
down  certain  marketing  regulations. 
All  handlers  are  then  required  to  abide 
by  the  terms  of  the  "order"  issued. 
In  cases  where  the  handlers  cannot 


come  to  an  agreement  but  where  two- 
thirds  of  the  growers  want  an  order 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  with  the 
I  approval  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  may  promulgate  one.  Fruits 
j  and  vegetables  (except  olives  and  as- 
Iparagus)  for  canning  do  not  come  un- 
ider  the  Act,  but  all  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  do,  except  apples,  as  well 
as  certain  other  agricultural  commodi- 
ties. 

Marketing  agreements  aim  to  pre- 
vent alternate  gluts  and  scarcities  by 
limiting  the  amount  of  shipments  dur- 
ing any  one  week,  or  during  a  specified 

[period.  They  may  also  limit  the 
amount  of  products  that  goes  to  market 
during  a  season.  They  may  divert  sur- 
plus fruits  and  vegetables  to  new  uses 
or  new  markets.  Occasionally  produce 
is  withheld  for  short  periods  from  the 

j  market  in  what  are  called  shipping  hol- 
idays, to  allow  overstocked  terminals 
time  in  which  to  clear  up  excess  sup- 

jplies. 

COOPERATIVE  STRUCTURE 

j  [Concluded  from  page  14] 

Education  and  propaganda  for  the 
cooperative  movement  head  up  some- 
Itimes  in  the  wholesales;  sometimes  in 
Leagues,  which  are  purely  educational 
bodies;  and  in  the  Cooperative  League 
jof  the  U.  S.  A. 

Regional  leagues  coordinate  educa- 
tional activities  of  the  wholesales  in 
itheir  territory,  and  supply  educational 
1  materials.  They  aid  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  cooperative  schools  to  train  em- 
iployees,  and  in  running  recreational 
and  educational  institutes  for  members 
and  their  families  and  for  youth 
groups.  They  collect  factual  data. 
They  represent  the  cooperative  move- 
ment on  legislative  and  judicial  fronts. 

There  are  only  3  full-fledged  re- 
igional  leagues  in  the  country.  They 
are  subdivisions  of  the  national  League, 
though  they  cover  only  parts  of  the 
"Cooperative  map.  Oldest  is  the  North- 
lern  States  Cooperative  League,  found- 
|ed  in  1922  and  now  serving  retail  so- 
icieties  and  2  wholesales  in  Minnesota, 
the  Dakotas,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 
The  Eastern  Cooperative  League  has 
headquarters  in  New  York  City,  the 
Central  States  Cooperative  League  in 
Chicago. 


Two  district  leagues  in  California, 
one  with  offices  in  Pasadena,  the  other 
in  Oakland,  are  still  in  an  early  stage 
of  development.  They  include  many 
individual  members  along  with  stores 
and  buying  clubs. 

Between  the  local  retail  co-ops  and 
the  leagues,  there  are  often  federations 
of  co-ops  in  more  compact  areas. 
These  federations  have  in  some  locali- 
ties developed  from  purely  educational 
functions  to  the  joint  purchase  of 
goods  and  a  widening-Variety  of  busi- 
ness services  for  their  members.  The 
Range  Cooperative  Federation  does  a 
buying  job  for  23  local  societies  in  the 
Mesaba  Range  country  of  Minnesota. 
Its  member  co-ops  are  at  the  same  time 
affiliated  both  with  the  Northern  States 
Cooperative  League  and  the  Central 
Cooperative  Wholesale.  Many  of  the 
newer  federations  unite  the  co-ops  in 
a  single  metropolitan  area.  Chicago, 
greater  Boston,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Cincinnati,  are  examples. 

Along  with  their  buying  services, 
wholesales  do  much  of  the  educational 
and  publicity  work  of  the  cooperative 
movement.  Training  of  employees 
and  auditing  of  books  of  member  so- 
cieties are  services  frequently  offered 
by  the  wholesales — partly  in  self-pro- 
tection. A  number  of  co-op  whole- 
sales publish  bi-weekly  or  monthly 
magazines. 

Most  of  the  regional  wholesales  pro- 
vide the  only  central  cooperative  edu- 
cational services  in  their  sections  of  the 
country. 

While  wholesales  are  capital  stock 
associations,  the  leagues  are  non-stock 
associations,  financed  by  dues  from  the 
local  societies.  Dues  are  sometimes  on 
a  basis  of  membership  alone;  some- 
times on  a  basis  of  membership  and 
volume  of  trade. 

Spokesman  of  the  national  coopera- 
tive movement  in  this  country,  and 
clearing-house  for  its  educational  ac- 
tivities, is  the  Cooperative  League  of 
the  U.  S.  A.  Affiliated  with  the 
League  are  5  regional  and  district 
leagues,  a  cooperative  national  wom- 
an's guild,  and  21  cooperative  business 
associations.  Among  the  latter  are  a 
majority  of  the  regional  wholesales, 
the  2  inter-regional  wholesales,  and  a 
variety  of  organizations,  including  a 


dairy,  a  mail  order  cooperative,  the 
Cooperative  Recreation  Service.  Pre- 
ponderant position  of  farmers  in  the 
American  cooperative  movement  is 
reflected  in  the  League  membership 
of  II  farmers'  associations,  7  of 
which  are  sponsored  by  3  major  farm 
organizations. 

Education  is  the  central  purpose  of 
the  national  League.  The  task  of  the 
national  League  is  to  unify  activity 
and  prevent  duplication,  to  bring  to 
each  organization  the  results  of  expe- 
rience by  other  groups,  and  give  na- 
tional direction  to  a  variety  of  local 
efforts. 

A  national  magazine.  Consumers' 
Cooperation,  appears  each  month.  A 
news  service  goes  out  each  week. 

Specialized  services  of  the  League 
include  an  auditing  bureau  to  improve 
cooperative  accounting  practice,  and 
to  aid  local  societies  in  their  bookkeep- 
ing; a  design  service,  for  posters,  pack- 
aging, display;  and  an  insurance  serv- 
ice, which — among  other  things — 
bonds  cooperative  employees.  The 
League's  two  most  recently  established 
divisions  are  a  medical  bureau,  to 
promote  cooperative  medicine;  and  a 
Co-op  College  which  has  just  gradu- 
ated its  second  class  of  prospective  co- 
operative employees  and  executives. 

Once  every  two  years  the  Coopera- 
tive League  holds  a  National  Congress. 
Last  one  was  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
in  1936;  the  next  one  takes  place  in 
North  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  this 
October. 

America's  Cooperative  League  is  it- 
self a  member  of  the  International  Co- 
operative Alliance,  which  is  made  up 
of  the  national  consumers'  wholesales 
and  farmers'  national  federations  of 
some  40  countries,  with  an  estimated 
membership  of  100  million  people. 
Headquarters  are  in  London. 

Membership  in  a  league  or  whole- 
sale affiliated  with  the  Cooperative 
League  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  or  directly  with 
the  League,  is  a  certain  test  of  whether 
an  organization  calling  itself  a  con- 
sumer cooperative  is  a  genuine  cooper- 
ative. Not  every  bona  fide  cooperative 
is  thus  connected  with  the  League.  But 
any  co-op  which  has  the  connection 
may  be  assumed  to  be  operating  under 
recognized  cooperative  principles. 
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PENNIES,  as  well  as  billions  of  dol- 
lars, make  news.  On  May  17,  Con- 
sumers' Counsel  D.  E.  Montgomery  re- 
leased this  statement  to  the  press: 

"Due  to  the  failure  of  bread  prices 
to  move  down  in  line  with  falling  in- 
gredient costs,  the  computed  gross  mar- 
gin between  the  average  retail  price  of 
white  bread  in  April  and  the  estimated 
average  replacement  cost  of  ingredi- 
ents has  jumped  to  its  highest  level 
since  1921. 

"Bread  is  a  major  item  in  the  diet 
of  low  income  families.  The  behavior 
of  bread  prices  is  a  matter  of  large  im- 
portance to  this  great  group  of  people. 
This  is  especially  true  in  periods  of  re- 
duced income  among  wage  earning 
families. 

"With  market  prices  of  ingredients 
in  a  typical  pound  loaf  of  white  bread 
two-thirds  of  a  cent  lower  than  last 
April  and  the  national  average  retail 
price  of  a  pounti  loaf  of  white  bread 
one-third  of  a  cent  higher,  the  gross 
margin  between  bakers'  material  costs 
and  the  selling  price  of  bread  is  a  full 
cent  greater  now  than  at  the  same  time 
in  1937. 

"Since  June  1937  market  prices  of 
ingredients  have  moved  down  sharply. 
Yet  the  average  retail  price  of  white 
bread,  after  an  increase  of  I/2 
ing  the  first  half  of  1937,  has  remained 
unchanged  for  10  months  at  8.9  cents 


per  pound.  This  is  the  highest  average 
price  since  1929.  The  present  replace- 
ment cost  of  ingredients  in  the  typical 
pound  of  white  bread,  as  computed  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  the 
lowest  since  1933. 

"Despite  the  stability  of  bread  prices 
during  the  past  10  months,  retail  prices 
of  flour  and  soda  crackers  have  moved 
down.  Flour  prices  have  dropped  to 
their  lowest  level  since  mid-1933. 
Cracker  prices  have  receded  to  their 
mid- 193 5  level.  Cake  prices  started  to 
move  down  in  December  but  are  at 
about  the  same  level  as  in  last  June. 

"Changes  in  labor  costs  and  in  taxes 
during  recent  months  do  not  appear  to 
explain  the  need  for  the  increase  in  the 
margin  of  white  bread.  Labor  costs 
of  baking  and  delivering  bread  com- 
prise slightly  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  margin  between  ingredient  costs 
and  the  wholesale  price  of  bread  and 
would  represent  a  smaller  percent  of 
the  margin  between  ingredient  costs 
and  retail  prices.  Taxes  comprise 
around  2  percent  of  the  margin  be- 
tween ingredient  costs  and  wholesale 
prices. 

"Average  hourly  earnings  of  all  em- 
ployees in  the  baking  industry,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, were  61  cents  an  hour  in  March 
1938,  the  latest  period  for  which  infor- 
mation is  available.    The  March  rate 


was  slightly  higher  than  in  last  June 
and  about  9  percent  above  March  1937. 
These  changes  in  hourly  earnings 
would  seem  to  account  for  only  one- 
fifth  of  the  20  percent  increase  in  mar- 
gin from  March  a  year  ago.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  hourly  earnings  of  labor 
in  the  baking  industry  in  February  and 
March  had  already  shown  some  decline 
from  the  levels  reached  at  the  end  of 
1937. 

"Bakers  repeatedly  have  refused  to 
furnish  cost  information  to  the  Con- 
sumers' Counsel  in  the  past  when 
prices  appeared  to  be  out  of  line  with 
changes  in  ingredient  costs.  During 
the  latter  part  of  1935  detailed  ques- 
tionnaires were  sent  to  bakers  in  all 
cities  where  price  increases  were  re- 
ported in  order  to  determine  the  cost 
changes'  on  which  such  increases  were 
based.  In  practically  all  cases  where 
increases  were  made  bakers  refused  to 
answer  the  questionnaire.  The  lack  of 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  bakers  has 
forced  the  Consumers'  Counsel  to  rely 
on  estimated  ingredient  costs  computed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
on  estimated  labor  costs  from  data  pre- 
pared by  other  Government  agencies. 

"Lower  ingredient  costs  are  reflected 
in  the  annual  income  statements  of  at 
least  two  leading  bakers,  even  though 
they  have  not  shown  up  in  lower  retail 
prices. 

"Two  of  the  major  wholesale  baking 
companies  wrote  off  amounts  totaling 
$654,000  in  their  1937  income  state- 
ments to  cover  the  reduction  to  market 
levels  of  the  value  of  raw  material  in- 
ventories and  purchase  commitments. 
No  writedown  was  necessary  in  the 
case  of  another  of  the  large  baking 
companies,  because,  according  to  a  re- 
port, inventories  were  already  valued 
close  to  the  market  level. 

"Profits  in  1938  for  three  of  the 
four  major  bread  baking  companies, 
are  running  considerably  above  profits 
in  1937.  The  total  net  profits  of  these 
four  companies  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1938  were  almost  double  earnings  a 
year  ago,  and  larger  than  profits  during 
the  same  three  months  in  each  of  the 
past  four  years. 

"Large  bread  producers  in  the 
United  States  have  a  dominant  position 
[Concluded  on  page  18] 


Looking  Ahead 

on  the  Consumer  Program 

"Consider  the  coiisiiiiiers  in  the  land  who  neither  \my  nor  spend," 
urges  Consnniers'Connsel  D.E.Montgomeryindiseussing here  the 
responsihilities  and  opportunities  ahead  for  organized  consumers 


WHY'  consumers  as  a  whole  do  not 
consume  enough  either  to  satisfy  their 
own  needs  or  to  keep  the  wheels  of 
industry  turning  is  the  question  of  the 
Jay.  That  it  is  not  a  new  question, 
we  all  know.  It  is  the  question  we 
all  began  to  ask  in  1930  and  contin- 
ued to  ask  more  insistently  as  the  de- 
pression wore  on. 

Strangely  enough  it  appears  now 
that  it  is  a  question  we  should  have 
been  asking  during  the  years  which  we 
once  looked  upon  as  the  years  of  our 
greatest  prosperity— the  decade  of  the 
20's.   Exhaustive  analysis  of  price,  in- 
come and  production  factors  by  at  least 
two  great  research  agencies  into  the 
economy  of  those  prosperous  years  tell 
us  plainly  enough  that  even  then  we 
«ere  "out  of  balance."    It  seems  that 
this  fact  was  not  recognized  during  the 
20's  because  we  were  able  to  tap,  for  a 
time,  sources  of  consumer  purchasing 
3ower  which  kept  things  going.  We 
!oaned  capital  funds  abroad  which  the 
oreign  borrowers  spent  here  in  our 
narkets.    We  withdrew  paper  profits 
rem  a  rising  stock  market,  spent  them 
n  part  for  consumer  goods.    We  bor- 
owed   at   a   faster   and   faster  rate 
^rainst  future  consumer  income  by 
leans  of  the  device  which  we  call  "in- 
tallment  buying." 


Looking  backward  now  I  think  we 
can  see  that  these  helps  were  only  tem- 
porary and  were  not  part  and  parcel  of 
the  system  by  which  we  live.  The 
underlying  fact  seems  to  be  that  ever 
since  the  war  prices  and  consumer  in- 
comes have  been  out  of  balance,  with 
the  result  that  large  numbers  of  our 
population  have  been  unable  to  per- 
form the  important  economic  role  that 
is   assigned   to   them   as  consumers. 
They  buy  not,  neither  do  they  spend. 
During  the  depression  years  that  fol- 
lowed after  1929  this  disadvantage  of 
the  consumer  became  worse,  not  bet- 
ter.   During  the  recovery  which  be- 
gan in   1933  some  improvement  in 
basic  price  relationships  took  place,  but 
at  best  it  has  been   no  more  than 
enough  to  bring  us  back  to  the  already 
unbalanced  situation  of  1929.  Today 
with  depression  forces  again  asserting 


themselves  the  economic  paralysis  of 
our  consumer  function  grows  more 
severe. 

The  volume  of  consumers'  goods 
manufactured  is  the  best  single  index 
telling  us  how  we  have  been  perform- 
ing as  consumers.  From  a  level  of 
100  in  1923  this  index,  on  a  per 
capita  basis,  moved  up  to  110  in  1929 
with  the  aid,  no  doubt,  of  conditions 
which  created  for  a  time  additional 
consumer  purchasing  power.  By  1932 
It  had  fallen  to  76,  compared  with 
100  in  1923,  and  by  1937  it  had  re- 
turned to  about  the  same  level  as  in 
1923,  but  was  still  8  percent  lower 
than  in  1929.  Now  it  has  turned 
downward  again  and  in  February  of 
this  year  stood  at  85  or  22I/2  percent 
below  the  level  of  1929. 

•  DISTRIBUTION  and  service  indus- 
tries have  been  occupying  a  larger  and 
larger  place  in  our  total  economy.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  while  the  total 
man-years  of  employment  furnished  by 
United  States  industry  increased  16 
percent  from  1920  to  1929,  the  in- 
crease in  employment  in  basic  produc- 
tive industries  was  only  3  percent. 
During  the  same  period  the  man-years 
of  employment  in  wholesale  and  retail 
trade,  personal  and  professional  serv- 
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ices,  government  services  and  the  like 
increased  46  percent.  The  proportion 
of  the  total  employed  in  these  service 
industries  was  30  percent  in  1920  and 
38  percent  in  1929.  It  increased  fur- 
ther to  42  percent  during  the  depres- 
sion and  recovery  years. 

The  Census  of  Occupation  shows 
that  persons  employed  in  trade  and 
transportation  increased  from  171/2 
percent  of  all  persons  gainfully  em- 
ployed in  1920  to  201/2  percent  in 
1930.  That  10-year  increase  in  the 
ratio  was  more  than  twice  as  great  as 
that  which  took  place  between  1890 
and  1920.  At  the  same  time  a  very 
rapid  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
persons  employed  in  clerical,  profes- 
sional, and  public  occupations  took 
place  between  1920  and  1930. 

•  MARKETING  experts  generally 
agree  that  distribution  costs  have  been 
on  the  increase.  Some  interesting  expla- 
nations for  this  are  advanced.  Excess 
capacity  in  production  industries  is  re- 
ferred to  by  one  authority  as  a  cause 
of  rising  distribution  costs.  The  argu- 
inent  is  that  manufacturers  with  excess 
productive  capacity  on  their  hands  in- 
crease their  sales  efforts  and  therefore 
their  costs  of  distribution  in  order  to 
capture  what  market  there  is.  In  other 
words,  because  consumers  cannot  buy 
what  our  manufacturers  can  produce, 
a  condition  of  increasing  distribution 
costs  results  which  further  increases  the 
inability  of  consumers  to  buy. 


Each  circle  represents  $100 

Out  of  these  average  sums  per  family  had  to  come  (in  1935-1936)  all  the 
other  necessities  of  living  for  a  year,  such  as  clothing,  medical  care,  educa- 
tion, recreation.  (Data  for  this  chart  and  the  one  opposite,  from  an  .Analysis 
of  the  "Consumer  Purchase  Survey,"  prepared  by  the  Curtis  Publishing  Co.) 


Demands  made  by  consumers  for 
services  of  every  kind  are  frequently 
referred  to  as  a  source  of  increased 
distribution  costs.  Consumers,  it  is 
claimed,  want  all  sorts  of  extra  serv- 
ices along  with  the  products  they  pur- 
chase. They  want  rapid  changes  in 
style.  They  want  to  buy  in  small 
quantities.  They  want  to  buy  on  trial 
and  to  return  the  goods  when  they  do 
not  like  them.  And  they  want  to  pay 
at  some  other  time  than  when  they 
make  the  purchase.  In  these  ways 
consumers  are  responsible  for  rising 
distribution  costs,  according  to  the 
standard  marketing  theory. 

•  SOME  SUSPICION  that  all  this  de- 
mand for  service  cannot  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  consumers  alone  arises  in  the 
minds  of  people  on  the  consumers'  side 
of  the  counter.  The  principle  of  mar- 
keting called  selective  selling,  which 
means  in  plain  language  selling  for 
profit  rather  than  selling  for  volume, 
tends  to  make  the  patterns  of  distribu- 
tion, and  likewise  its  costs,  conform  to 
the  needs  of  consumers  who  can  afford 
to  pay  more  for  goods  rather  than  the 
needs  of  consumers  who  are  compelled 
to  pay  less. 

Whatever  the  reasons  may  be,  there 
does  seem  to  be  a  tendency  for  any 
given  type  of  distribution  to  get  its 
start  by  seeking  the  patronage  of  those 
for  whom  economy  and  low  distribu- 
tion costs  are  an  imperative  need,  and 
then  to  shift  gradually  toward  more 


service,  higher  distribution  costs,  and 
the  patronage  of  the  more  well-to-do 
consumers. 

•  THE  ""LOGIC"  of  the  increasing 
cost  of  distribution  seems  to  run  some- 
thing like  this: 

1.  Wholesalers  and  retailers  must 
earn  a  profit  if  they  are  to  remain  in 
business. 

2.  Their  profit  is  derived  from  that 
little  extra  amount  which  is  included 
in  a  retail  price. 

3.  To  get  this  little  extra  amount 
in  the  price  they  must  appeal  to  con- 
sumers who  have  a  little  extra  money 
to  spend. 

4.  To  get  this  little  extra  money 
from  consumers  who  have  it  to  spend, 
distributors  must  throw  in  with  the 
merchandise  those  little  extra  attrac- 
tions in  service,  convenience  or  style 
which  win  the  consumer  over. 

5.  These  added  attractions  impose 
costs  which  must  be  added  in,  and  the 
little  extra  amount  for  profit  must  be 
added  on  top  of  that. 

6.  Thus  the  persistent  trend  toward 
more  and  more  service  and  higher  cost, 
and  the  shaping  of  distribution  prac- 
tices to  the  serving  of  consumers  who 
have  plenty  to  spend,  and  the  neglect 
of  those  who  have  little. 

7.  Finally  all  this  is  rationalized  by 
saying  that  consumers  demand  these 
things  and  that  the  consumer  will  is 
the  law  of  trade. 

In  terms  of  health  and  comfort  and 


the  humanitarian  side  of  things,  the 
upshot  of  this  logic  of  distribution  is 
a  tendency  to  neglect  the  needs  of  a 
ver)'  large  part  of  the  consuming  pub- 
lic. On  the  economic  side  its  outcome 
is  a  tendency  to  destroy  the  consumer 
function  of  a  great  part  of  the  popu- 
lation, with  results  that  are  repeatedly 
disastrous  not  only  to  them  but  to 
everyone  else.  They  buy  not,  neither 
do  they  spend. 

•  IN  THE  LAST  FEW  YEARS  a  sur- 
vey has  been  conducted  by  three  Gov- 
ernment agencies  which  for  the  first 
time  will  show  us  just  how  the  families 
of  this  country  consume,  or  do  not  con- 
sume, the  things  that  go  to  make  up  the 
family  living.  It  is  too  early  yet  to 
state  the  conclusions  of  this  study  in 
comprehensive  terms,  but  some  of  the 
details  already  brought  to  light  afford 
striking  evidence  of  the  facts  of  under- 
consumption in  1935  and  1936. 

One  analysis  affords  a  striking  pic- 
ture of  underconsumption  in  the  City 


of  Chicago.  The  one-fourth  of  the 
families  which  are  at  the  lowest  in- 
come levels  used  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  their  total  expenditures  for 
food  and  shelter,  not  including  the 
furnishing  or  operation  of  the  home. 
The  one-fourth  of  the  families  at  the 
top  of  the  income  scale  spend  half  of 
their  total  outlay  for  these  necessities. 
This  upper  group  has  on  the  average 
$1,400  a  year  left  over  with  which  to 
run  their  house  and  to  buy  clothing, 
transportation,  medical  care  and  all  the 
other  things,  but  the  group  at  the  bot- 
tom has  only  $170  per  year  per  family 
for  all  these  other  expenditures. 

Note  that  the  one-fourth  at  bottom 
used  three-fourths  of  their  expendi- 
tures for  food  and  shelter.  The  extent 
of  their  underconsumption  is  brought 
out  in  striking  fashion  by  comparing 
their  expenditures,  not  with  the  top 
group,  but  with  that  one-fourth  of  the 
population  that  is  second  from  the  top. 
Family  incomes  in  this  second  group 
are  not  high ;  they  range  from  about 


$1,500  a  year  to  about  $2,100  a  year. 
This  group  spends  4  times  as  much  on 
clothing,  3  times  as  much  for  house- 
hold operation,  7  times  as  much  for 
furnishing  and  equipment,  5  times  as 
much  for  education,  and  6  times  as 
much  for  automobiles  and  other  forms 
of  transportation  as  is  spent  by  the  one- 
fourth  of  the  families  at  the  lowest  in- 
come level. 

•  CONSUMERS  who  neither  buy  nor 
spend  act  this  way,  not  because  they 
do  not  need  nor  could  not  use  these 
things,  but  because  they  are  not  able  to 
pay  for  them. 

Here  then  in  brief  are  three  general 
conditions  of  great  importance  to 
consumers : 

1.  The  price  structure  of  our  econ- 
omy throughout  the  entire  post-war 
period  apparently  has  been  such  that 
consumers  periodically  are  unable  to 
perform  their  economic  function  of 
buying  the  things  which  we  produce. 

[Continued  on  page  IS] 


HOW  MUCH  THEY  COULD  SPEND  FOR  OTHER  THINGS 


For  every  $1  wliich  25* 
out  of  100  Chicago  fami- 
lies spent  on  these  things. 


1 


CLOTHING 


HOUSEHOLD  OPERATION 


FURNISHINGS 


EDUCATION 


TRANSP(  )KTATION 


Another  23**  out  of  every  100 
(Chicago  families  could  spend 
this  much  for  the  same  things. 


&&&& 


*These  25  families  were  Chicago's  poorest  quarter  of  the  population,  and  liad  yearly  incomes 
of  less  than  .S900  each.  (1935—1936.)  **Thesc  25  families  were  (Ihic-ago's  next-to-lop  quar- 
ter of  the  population,  and  had  yearly  incomes  of  from  SI, 500  to  $2,100  each.  (1935-1936.) 


A  Language  for  Buyers  and  Sellers  ^ 


Quality  grades  for  fruits  aud  vegetables  give 
growers  and  traders  a  eonimou  language  to  sim- 
plify their  vast  business  in  these  essential  foods* 


NOT  ALL  varieties  of  fruits  and  veg- 
etables can  be  marketed  successfully. 
A  variety  may  meet  every  test  for  color, 
taste,  and  size,  but  yet  be  so  perishable 
that  it  deteriorates  before  it  can  be  got 
to  market.  Another  variety  may  be 
too  large,  too  small,  or  off  color.  Off 
color  may  mean  only  that  consumers 
have  their  own  ideas  of  the  way  vege- 
tables should  look.  In  addition  to 
these  very  good  reasons  for  standard- 
ized varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
there  is  one  other  reason.  It  simplifies 
marketing  large  volumes  if  the  prod- 
ucts are  uniform.  Under  pressure  of 
all  these  reasons,  growers,  following 
the  advice  of  Federal  and  State  de- 
partments of  agriculture,  have  devel- 
oped standard  varieties  of  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Because  American  consumers  dis- 
like the  small  Italian  tomatoes,  large 
American  tomatoes  have  been  devel- 
oped to  conform  to  American  prefer- 
ences. Eastern  lettuce  growers,  faced 
with  the  growing  popularity  of  west- 
ern grown  "New  York"  lettuce — mis- 

>  called  Western  Iceberg — have  had  to 
develop  a  crisp  lettuce.  Some  consum- 
ers walk  into  markets  today  and  ask 

I  for  Idaho  potatoes  knowing  perfectly 

I well  what  they  want,  with  the  result 
that  growers  grow  this  variety  to  meet 
this  demand.  California  oranges  are 
so  successfully  standardized  that  90 

.  VARI.ATIONS   in  hiiniun   Ix'ings  make 
up  an  Pxcitinji  worhl,  hut  a  well  orilered 
I  fruit    and    \  t-getahle    economy  requires 
'standardized  fruits  and  vejjetahles.  One 
fiiriii     of    standardization     is  ^radin);. 
('rading  may  he  done  in  the  field  hy 
I  liand  and  eye,  on  the  farm  with  crude 
I  'ontraptions,     in     packing     houses  hy 
skilled    Iiandlers,    or    in    large  packing 
houses  liy  hundreds  of  employees  work- 
I  'ng  alongside  motor-driven  machines. 


percent  of  them  are  either  one  of  2 
varieties. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  were  not  al- 
ways a  2  billion  dollar  industry.  A 
glance  at  the  biographies  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  reveals  that  many  of  them 
until  relatively  recently  were  regarded 
as  exotic,  or  poisonous,  or  witches' 
potions,  or  simply  as  weeds.  Today, 
fruits   and    vegetables    in  increasing 
numbers  are  firmly  established  in  the 
national  diet.     In  recognition  of  their 
place  in   the  national  diet  and  the 
national  economy,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  1935  established  2  new  Fed- 
eral institutions  devoted  solely  to  re- 
search in  vegetables:  the  United  States 
Regional  Vegetable  Breeding  Labora- 
tory at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and 
the  Great   Plains   Horticultural  Field 
Station  at  Cheyenne,  Wyoming.  Both 
stations  are  seeking  to  develop  new 
strains  of  vegetables  which  can  best  be 
grown  in  these  regions.    Their  estab- 
lishment inaugurates  a  period  of  bold 
scientific  experimentation  which  will 
very  likely  result  in  diets  more  rich, 
more  varied,  and  more  abundant  than 
consumers  have  ever  dreamed  of — that 
is  if  marketing  techniques  can  keep 
pace  with  scientific  advances  in  plant 
breeding. 

•  NO  MATTER  how  marketable  are 
the  specimens  of  fruits  anti  vegetables 
developed,  getting  perfect  specimens  to 
market  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  drop- 
ping seeds  in  the  ground  and  picking 
U.  S.  No.  1  grade  specimens  off  the 
vines.  Even  dye  stamping  machines 
in  factories  turn  out  seconds  occa- 
sionally. To  get  products  of  standard 
quality  to  market,  fruits,  ,md  vege- 
tables must  be  sorted  and  graded. 
Since  rough  handling  or  careless  pack- 


ing may  hasten  the  deterioration  of  a 
fruit  or  vegetable,  they  must  be  picked 
and  packed  so  that  a  U.  S.  No.  1  fruit 
or  vegetable  will  not  deteriorate  before 
it  reaches  the  consumer. 

•  FROM  EARLIEST  marketing  days 
there  has  been  some  attempt  made  by 
growers  to  grade  their  product.  A 
farmer  with  large  bright  red  tomatoes 
who  thought  they  should  command 
premium  prices  would  call  them  "pre- 
mium tomatoes,"  or  "fancy  tomatoes," 
or  "best  tomatoes."  When  long  dis- 
tance marketing  grew  as  cities  swelled 
in  size,  it  wasn't  enough  for  a  farmer 
to  send  his  tomatoes  forth  on  a  long 
journey,  dubbed  with  his  own  quality 
designation.  The  farmer  might  believe 
that  he  had  produced  a  premium  veg- 
etable but  the  man  to  whom  he  was 
selling,  many  miles  away,  would  look 
skeptical  and  say,  "You  don't  call 
those  fancy,  do  you?  Where  I  come 
from  they  would  be  nubbins  and  we 
wouldn't  even  pick  them.  But,"  with 
an  eye  for  a  bargain,  "I  will  give  you, 
just  to  do  you  a  favor  now  and  to  take 
them  off  your  hands,  say  two  bits  a 

■^Th'ird  of  a  series  of  consumer  tours 
from  farm  to  market  with  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Earlier  articles  ap- 
peared in  the  April  11,  and  May  9, 
195s,  issues. 
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basket."  All  this  might  be  done  by 
telegraph,  and  the  poor  farmer,  know- 
ing that  if  he  didn't  take  the  two  bits 
a  basket  he  would  get  nothing  at  all, 
grabbed  at  what  he  could  get. 

When  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture started  its  Market  News  Service, 
it  soon  discovered  that  prices  meant 
nothing  unless  they  applied  to  fruits 
and  vegetables  of  the  same  quality. 
But  that  was  impossible  because  there 
were  no  standards  of  quality. 

•  NEED  FOR  STANDARDS  for 
farm  products  earlier  had  resulted  in  a 
provision  in  the  United  States  Cotton 
Futures  Act  in  1914  and  in  the  United 
States  Warehouse  Act  in  1916  which 
authorized  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  develop  standards  for  farm 
products  and  to  provide  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  farm  products  in  order  to  bring 
about  uniform  application  of  grades 
and  to  settle  disputes.  Not  until  the 
war,  however,  was  grading  extended  to 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

Potatoes  were  the  first  of  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  to  be  graded.  During 
the  war  the  United  States  Food  Ad- 
ministration required  all  licensed  pro- 
duce dealers  to  buy  and  sell  potatoes 
on  the  basis  of  U.  S.  grades.  In  1917 
a  farm  products  inspection  service  was 
established  at  important  distribution 
centers  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  in  1922  it  was  extended  to  the 
points  of  origin  too. 

Use  of  the  inspection  service  is  vol- 
untary and  is  paid  for  on  a  fee  basis. 
The  existence  and  the  definition  of 
grades  have  given  growers  and  dealers 
a  language  with  which  they  can  talk 
about  fruits  and  vegetables  without  the 
possibility  of  being  misunderstood.  If 
disputes  arise  as  to  whether  a  carload  of 
produce  is  U.  S.  No.  1  Grade  or  not, 
there  are  always  Government  inspec- 
tors to  go  in  to  settle  the  dispute. 

Grades,  too,  serve  other  very  impor- 
tant purposes.  They  permit  coopera- 
tives to  pool  the  products  of  their 
members  and  to  share  profits  equitably 
on  the  basis  of  the  season's  sales. 
Without  grades,  for  example,  the 
Citrus  Growers  Cooperatives  could  not 
operate  their  growers'  pools. 

Payment  of  damage  claims  by  rail- 
roads to  shippers  and  growers  also 


IN  THE  LABORATORIES  and  fields  of  the  U.  S. 
Regional  Vegetable  Breeding  Station  at  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  botanists  speed  up  nature's  slow  de- 
velopment of  new  varieties  of  vegetables.  Scientific 
breeding  not  only  produces  new  varieties  of  vege- 
tables but  old  varieties  are  taught  new  tricks.  In  this 
field  a  frost  resistant  green  pea  is  being  developed. 


are  based  upon  grades.  For  if  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  damaged  in  transit, 
the  only  equitable  basis  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  claim  must  rest  upon 
measurable  damage.  The  damage  be- 
comes measurable  when  it  is  known 
that  a  carload  of  watermelons  started 
out  as  U.  S.  Grade  No.  1  and  then  ar- 
rived in  Chicago  in  such  condition  that 
they  had  to  be  graded  as  U.  S.  No.  2. 
Separate  standards  have  been  estab- 


lished by  the  Department  of  Agricul 
ture  for  55  kinds  of  fresh  fruits,  vege- 
tables and  nuts.  The  work  of  deter- 
mining just  what  the  grade  standards 
should  be  is  done  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.  In  defining 
the  grades  for  a  commodity  the  Bureau 
studies  the  actual  practices  of  packers, 
graders,  shippers,  and  dealers.  Deal- 
ers' and  consumers'  preferences,  and 
sometimes  their  prejudices,  are  also 


consulted  and  on  the  basis  of  all  this 
information,  grades  are  issued. 

Deterioration  in  fruits  and  vege- 
tables proceeds  so  rapidly  that  aspara- 
gus that  graded  U.  S.  No.  1  one  day 
might  develop  spreading  of  the  tips 
and  be  U.  S.  No.  2  the  following  day. 
Grade  designations  here  might  be  mis- 
leading rather  than  helpful  to  the  con- 
sumer. For  potatoes  and  onions,  and 
perhaps  other  fruits  and  vegetables, 
however,  grades  would  be  helpful  in 
steering  consumers  through  markets. 

•  GRADES  ARE  BASED  upon  va- 
riety, color,  size,  maturity,  shape,  and 
condition  of  a  product.  Except  for  the 
effect  that  damage  from  handling,  dis- 
ease, or  freezing  might  have  on  a  prod- 
uct, there  is  no  difference  in  the  nutri- 
tive value  of  a  grade  1  fruit  or  vegetable 
and  a  grade  2  fruit  or  vegetable.  The 
difference  is  based  mainly  upon  ap- 
pearance and  preference.  Bright  red 
apples,  slightly  elongated  with  the 
points  shapely  and  well  defined,  while 
highly  valued  and  premium  priced,  are 
in  most  cases  only  handsomer  than 
other  apples;  they  are  certainly  no 
more  nutritious. 


Consumer  preferences,  it  has  been 
noted,  enter  importantly  into  the  de- 
scription of  grades.  Fruits  and  vege- 
tables with  a  pleasing  exterior  appeal 
to  shoppers'  appetites — and  their  pock- 
etbooks.  Therefore,  appearance  is  an 
important  grade  factor.  But  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  market 
grades  are  all  that  consumers  might  ask 
for  in  consumer  grades  designed  to 
help  them  make  wise  purchases.  They 
might,  for  example,  want  the  grade  to 
tell  them  not  so  much  how  the  prod- 
uct looks  as  how  mature  it  is  or  how 
it  stacks  up  nutritionally  speaking.  A 
market  grade  and  a  consumer  grade  do 
not  have  precisely  the  same  task  to  per- 
form, though  each  of  them  may  be 
well  suited  to  its  particular  purpose. 

There  is  no  Federal  law  requiring 
that  the  U.  S.  grades  must  be  used. 
Many  States,  however,  have  made  the 
use  of  grades  compulsory.  Sometimes 
State  grades  differ  from  U.  S.  grades 
but  most  of  them  are  the  same. 

For  head  lettuce,  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion, there  are  4  grades:  U.  S.  Fancy, 
U.  S.  No.  1,  U.  S.  Commercial,  and 
U.  S.  No.  2.  A  shipment  of  lettuce 
goes  to  the  top  of  the  class  with  a 


U.  S.  Fancy  grade  when  the  heads  are 
well  formed,  well  trimmed,  and  free 
from  such  defects  as  tipburn  and 
brown  blight.  Not  more  than  10  per- 
cent can  be  below  the  requirements  of 
the  grade  and  of  this  amount  not  more 
than  2  percent  can  have  slimy  soft  rot. 
For  U.  S.  No.  1  the  lettuce  heads  must 
fulfill  the  same  requirements  except 
that  they  need  not  be  as  well  formed, 
as  well  trimmed,  or  as  firm.  To  get  a 
grade  as  U.  S.  Commercial,  the  lettuce 
again  must  approximately  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  U.  S.  No.  1,  except  that 
tipburn  is  permitted  if  it  is  not  serious. 
Getting  by  in  the  lowest  grade,  U.  S. 
No.  2,  however,  is  relatively  simple 
compared  to  passing  the  other  grades. 
Passing  here  does  not  require  that  the 
lettuce  be  firm,  fresh  or  well  trimmed. 
Damage,  wilting,  freezing,  and  disease 
are  permitted  if  it  is  not  serious,  and 
decay  can  affect  up  to  10  percent  of 
the  entire  shipment. 

•  FROM  THE  TIME  fruits  and  vege- 
tables begin  to  ripen  everything  that  is 
done  to  them  is  done  with  an  eye  to 
their  marketing.  Picking  in  this  proc- 
ess becomes  critical.  Fruits  and  vege- 
tables picked  too  ripe  deteriorate  before 
they  get  to  market;  picked  too  green, 
they  never  ripen  properly.  To  deter- 
mine when  some  fruits  and  vegetables 
should  be  picked  a  pressure  tester  has 
been  developed  that  looks  like  a  large 
hypodermic  needle. 

Since  fruits  and  vegetables  are  softer 
when  they  are  ripe  than  when  they 
are  green,  measuring  the  amount  of 
pressure  needed  to  force  a  plunger  into 
the  fruit  is  an  indication  of  its  ma- 
turity. Peaches,  pears,  and  apples  have 
their  maturity  measured  by  this  kind  of 
shot  in  the  arm.  Grape  growers  tell 
whether  their  grapes  have  come  of  age 
by  another  device  which  measures 
sugar  content.  So  important  is  proper 
maturity  in  fruits  that  in  some  States 
laws  forbid  their  shipment  to  market 
unless  they  have  reached  what  might 
be  called  their  majority.  AAA  mar- 
keting agreements  and  orders  are  also 
being  used  to  eliminate  shipments  of 
immature  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  are  a  big  busi- 
ness.   And  the  effects  of  big  business 
[Concluded  an  page  19] 


APPLES,  people  miglit  think,  never  see  the  inside  of 
a  factory  except  in  box  huiches,  but  here  is  an  apple 
"factory"  where  apples  are  sized  by  machine,  wrapped 
and  placed  in  crates  by  women  on  the  production 
line,  and  then  wheeled  away  to  another  machine  that 
nails  tops  on  the  crates  with  one  cracking  motion. 


MEET  the  white  worm  with  the  black  head  which  given  a  chance  will  take  free  meals  from  your  winter  coat. 
Grown  to  full  size  it  turns  into  a  buff-colored  moth.    Larvae  and  adult  moths  shown  here  are  l^i  natural  size. 
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Scotching  ^^ol-Eating  Insects 


For  household  economy  keep  an  eagle  eye 
out  not  only  for  moths  but  carpet  beetles 


CARPET  beetles  and  clothes  moths — 
these  two  wool-eating  insects  invite 
themselves  into  your  home  with  warm 
weather,  seeking  dark  secret  places  in 
which  to  deposit  their  eggs.  The  nap 
of  clothing,  the  pile  of  rugs,  furniture 
upholstering,  cracks  in  floor  and  be- 
hind baseboards  are  among  their  fa- 
vorite spots.  In  warm  days  the  eggs 
hatch  in  less  than  2  weeks,  and  the 
young  larvae  begin  to  look  for  food. 
Their  favorite  menu  is  one  of  wool, 
but  they  may  vary  this  with  other  ani- 
mal substances  such  as  hair,  bristles, 
fur,  or  feathers.  The  carpet  beetle  lar- 
vae will  also  eat  mealy  and  floury  foods. 

Storing  these  articles  during  the  hot 
weather  is  the  best  way  to  prevent  these 
insects  from  feeding  on  household  fur- 
nishings and  clothing.  If  woolens  are 
packed  away  clean  in  tightly  closed 


bags,  chests,  trunks,  or  closets  contain- 
ing flake  naphthalene  or  paradichloro- 
benzene  crystals  they  are  reasonably 
safe  from  a  clothes  moth  and  carpet 
beetle  raid.  Packing  away  furniture 
and  rugs  that  are  needed  the  year 
around  presents  problems.  Carpet 
beetles  will  not  hestitate,  if  they  have 
a  chance,  to  feed  on  the  rug  on  your 
floor  and  hair  or  feather  stuffing  in 
your  big  chair.  These  insects  go 
through  3  stages — the  egg,  the  larval 
and  pupal  stage — before  they  mature 
into  a  hardshell  beetle  with  a  broad 
oval  body  about  j'^  to  inch  long. 
Sometimes  they  are  brown  or  black  in 
color  and  sometimes,  depending  on  the 
species,  this  body  color  is  concealed  by 
many  colored  scales. 

Like  the  clothes  moth,  it's  in  the 
larval  stage  that  beetles  do  their  de- 


structive work.  During  this  growing 
period,  they  molt  6  to  10  times  casting 
off  shell-like  skins.  After  each  molt- 
ing they  have  a  healthy  appetite  and 
eat  avidly.  Then  they  are  apt  to  craw  i 
away  to  a  dark  corner,  often  behind 
baseboards  and  quarter  rounds,  or  in 
floor  cracks  to  rest  for  a  while.  It's 
this  habit  of  getting  well  out  of  reach 
and  out  of  sight  that  makes  carpet 
beetles  more  difficult  to  control  than 
clothes  moths. 

Larvae  of  the  clothes  moth  camp  in 
their  own  pantry.    They  spin  a  shelter 


of  silken  threads  for  themselves  and 
feed  away.  Webbing  as  well  as  holes 
in  woolen  clothing  is  proof  positive 
that  moths  have  enjoyed  themselves. 
The  carpet  beetle's  calling  card  is 
merely  an  unsightly  hole. 

When  you  eliminate  the  hiding 
places  of  these  pests,  you  have  gone  a 
long  way  towards  controlling  them. 
Watch  for  cracks  and  crevices  in  the 
floor  and  around  the  baseboard,  then 
fill  them. 

Spraying  floor  cracks  and  wall  crev- 
ices with  oil-pyrethrum  sprays  kills 
some  of  the  insects — but  a  spray  must 
be  used  persistently  to  bring  results,  as 
it  kills  only  the  insects  it  hits. 

Rugs  that  run  to  the  wall  and  are 
tacked  down  make  splendid  hiding 
places  along  the  baseboard.  To  be 
kept  free  from  hungry  larvae,  rugs 
should  frequently  be  brushed  and 
vacuum-cleaned  on  both  sides.  The 
dust  that  comes  from  them  should  be 
taken  from  the  house  and  burned. 

•  ONE  PIECE  of  upholstered  furni- 
ture is  often  chosen  by  carpet  beetles  as 
their  horn  of  plenty.  Hand  spraying 
the  chair  will  do  little  good  unless  the 
sprayer  is  equipped  with  a  special  de- 
vice such  as  perforated  needles,  which 
will  carry  the  spray  into  the  interior 
of  the  upholstery.  If  a  chair  is  in- 
fested, it's  probably  wiser  and  safer  to 
send  the  piece  to  a  fumigating  plant  to 
do  the  job  thoroughly. 


Fumigating  a  room  or  the  whole 
house  is  the  best  way  to  rid  the  place 
of  beetles,  if  they  are  really  doing  seri- 
ous damage.  The  gases  used  in  fumi- 
gating are  poisonous,  so  it's  always  ad- 
visable to  have  a  professional  do  the 
job.  Of  course,  if  beetles  have  an  easy 
time  entering  the  house  they  will  come 
back  again  after  fumigation. 

•  WHEN  STORING  away  woolens 
and  furs,  take  care  that  you  are  not 
storing  away  eggs  or  larvae  of  clothes 
moths  and  carpet  beetles,  too. 

All  articles  that  are  not  to  be  washed 
or  dry  cleaned  should  be  thoroughly 
brushed  and  sunned  if  sunlight  does 
not  fade  their  color.  Larvae  usually 
drop  to  the  ground  when  exposed  to 
the  sun,  and  the  soft  eggs  are  easily 
crushed  by  thorough  brushing.  When 
brushing,  always  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  insides  of  pockets  and 
seams. 

If  clothes,  freed  from  eggs  and 
larvae,  are  put  away  in  tightly  closed 
containers  so  that  no  moths  or  insects 
can  get  to  them,  they  will  come  out 
holeless  for  winter  use.  It's  safer, 
though,  to  store  them  away  with  a 
chemical  which  kills  both  moths  and 
carpet  beetle  larvae.  There  are  many 
products  on  the  market  for  which 
moth-killing  claims  are  made.  Those 
containing  arsenic  are  not  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.   The  most  effective  chemicals  for 


THE  L.4RVA  of  the  black  carpet  beetle 
( top )  lives  in  dark  crevices,  only  crawl- 
ing out  to  feed.  When  it's  full-grown 
(lower)  and  no  longer  has  a  yen  for 
your  living-room  rug,  it  basks  in  the  sun 
on  your  windowsill  or  on  the  flowers  in 
the  garden. 

destroying  these  pests  are  naphthalene 
and  paradichlorobenzene.  Many  of 
the  effective  commercial  products  use 
one  of  these  two  chemicals  as  a  base. 
You  can  also  buy  flake  naphthalene  and 
paradichlorobenzene  by  the  pound. 

One  pound  of  either  to  each  100 
cubic  feet  of  very  tight  closet  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  hot  summer  months.  Four 
ounces  are  generally  enough  for  a  trunk, 
though  it's  best  to  use  a  pound  because 
of  the  variation  in  leakage.  The  fumes 
given  off  by  these  chemicals  stop  the 
larvae  from  feeding  and  in  time  the 
concentration  of  fumes  kills  them.  To 
be  effective,  chest,  trunk,  or  closet  must 
be  kept  tightly  closed  so  the  fumes  can- 
not easily  escape. 

•  THE  MARKET  is  flooded  with  so- 
called  moth  killers — effective  and  oth- 
erwise— which  make  elaborate  claims 
for  snagging  this  pest  whose  favorite 
diet  is  the  family  wardrobe.  During 
the  past  year  alone  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  collected  258  prepara- 
tions for  the  control  of  clothes  moths — 
many  of  which  were  found  to  be  abso- 
lutely useless  when  used  as  directed. 
One  authority  says  that  a  good  way 

[Conclttded  nn  page  16] 


THIS  happens  to  be  the  side  of  a  cliair.  If  left  undi.stiirbed 
clothes  moth  larvae  will  build  a  labyriiitb  like  this  and  feed  aw  ay. 


Yd ur  Food  Supplies  and  Costs 


HIGFILIGHTS 

Cantaloup  supplies  increase  sharply  in  June  when  California 
shipments  are  at  their  peak. 

Vegetable  prices  are  lowest  in  the  summer  months. 

Expect  butter  prices  to  hit  bottom  in  June. 

Oranges  are  retailing  at  a  third  less  than  a  year  ago. 

Margin  between  the  average  retail  price  of  white  bread  and  the 
wholesale  cost  of  ingredients  in  a  typical  pound  loaf  is  the 
widest  since  1921. 


ALL  FOODS  Another  slight  in- 
crease (1  percent)  occurred  in  food 
costs  from  March  to  April  but  their 
general  level  continues  around  1935's 
food  prices.  Fresh  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles and  meats  were  the  only  food 
groups  which  advanced  in  cost. 

Average  cost  of  the  food  items  in 
the  workingman's  market  basket  on 
April  12  stood  at  79.4  percent  of  their 
1923-25  level.  This  was  7  percent 
under  a  year  ago,  32  percent  above  the 
low  point  of  April  1933,  but  21  per- 
cent below  April  1929. 

Costs  of  all  groups  of  foods  con- 
tinued under  a  year  ago.  Decreases 
ranged  from  1  percent  for  the  group 
of  cereals  and  bakery  products,  to  23 
percent  for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
as  a  group. 

FRESH  FRUITS        Most  fresh 
AND  VEGETABLES  fruits  and 
vegetables  increase  seasonally  in  sup- 
ply during  June.    With  the  exception 
H    of  cabbage,  celery,  onions,  and  pota- 
Q    toes,  vegetable  prices  hit  bottom  in  the 
g    summer  months.    Lowest  prices  for 
^      potatoes,  cabbage,  onions,  and  celery 
^    come  in  October  when  the  harvest  of 
H    the  late  crops  of  these  items  reaches 
g    its  height. 

10  Melon  season  gets  into  swing  in 
^  June.  Cantaloup  shipments  increase 
O    sharply  as  peak  California  supplies 


move  to  city  markets.  First  honeydew 
and  honeyball  melons  appear.  Water- 
melons are  more  plentiful.  Water- 
melons, honeydews,  and  honeyballs  are 
usually  most  abundant,  and  therefore 
cheapest,  in  July;  cantaloups  in  Au- 
gust. 

Market  supplies  of  blackberries  and 
cherries  are  heaviest  in  June.  First 
figs  and  apricots  move  to  market  and 
shipments  of  peaches,  plums  and  green 
corn  increase  sharply.  Season  for  as- 
paragus, strawberries  and  grapefruit, 
however,  draws  near  its  end. 

Price  increases  from  March  to  April 
were  confined  to  potatoes,  lettuce,  car- 
rots, apples  and  lemons.  Cost  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  general  in  mid- 
April  was  23  percent  under  a  year  ago 
and  the  lowest  for  tliis  monlli  since 
1933.  Retail  prices  of  apples,  oranges, 
potatoes  and  green  beans  are  a  third 


less  than  a  year  ago  while  cabbage  and 
onions  are  slightly  higher.  ' 

MEATS    Prices  continued  mo\  ing  up ' 
from  March  to  April  with  major  in-  • 
creases  in  beefsteaks  and  fresh  pork. 
Bacon  and  veal  cutlets  were  the  only 
items  to  drop  in  price.    Cost  of  meats 
as  a  group  has  jumped  about  41/2  per- 
cent since  hitting  bottom  in  February — 
half  of  the  advance  coming  in  the  i 
month  ending  April  12.     Meat  prices,  * 
however,  are  15  percent  under  their 
peak  last  fall,  and  3  percent  below  last  f 
year.  ' 

Despite  recent  increases  retail  prices  ;l 
of  all  beef,  pork  and  lamb  cuts  are  ' 
lower  than  last  April.  Smallest  price  ( 
declines  are  in  fresh  pork  and  largest  I, 
in  beef  roasts  and  steaks.  Retail  meat  | 
prices  are  expected  to  continue  less  j 
than  a  year  ago.  \ 

ij 

BEEF  Better  grade  cattle  supplies  1 
may  not  be  much  larger  than  last  June,  i 
but  slaughter  after  June  will  be  consid-  1 
erably  bigger  than  in  1937.  No  fur-  > 
ther  upswing  in  prices  is  in  prospect  i 
until  the  late  summer  and  fall  at  which  , 
time  prices  usually  go  up.  Beef  prices  j 
are  expected  to  remain  under  their 
1937  level  during  the  summer  and  fall.  | 

PORK     Hog   slaughter   usuallv  is 
smallest  during  summer  months.    Stor-  I 


age  holdings  of  pork  and  lard  accumu- 
lated during  months  of  heavy  slaughter 
tend  to  fill  the  gap  left  by  this  seasonal 
reduction  in  slaughter.  Slaughter  from 
May  through  September  probably  will 
be  much  heavier  than  a  year  ago.  But 
total  pork  supplies  may  not  dif?er  much 
from  1937  due  to  relatively  small  stor- 
age stocks. 

LAIMB  Larger  supplies  than  in  1937 
are  in  prospect  for  June.  More  spring 
lambs  but  less  grass  fat  yearlings  are 
expected.  Favorable  weather  condi- 
tions have  aided  development  of  the 
early  lamp  crop.  Retail  lamb  prices 
usually  are  highest  from  May  through 
July  and  then  move  down  until  they 
hit  bottom  in  December. 

CANNED  FRUITS  Costs  have 
AND  VEGETABLES  declined 
slowly  each  month  since  last  summer. 
In  mid- April  they  were  5  percent  un- 
der a  year  ago.  Canned  corn  is  about 
a  tenth  lower,  while  peas,  tomatoes  and 
string  beans  have  dropped  a  little  more 
than  half  that  amount.  Peaches,  pine- 
apple and  asparagus  are  the  only 
canned  items  higher  in  price  than  a 
year  ago.  Stocks  of  canned  vegetables 
on  April  1  were  considerably  larger 
than  a  year  ago  with  sharpest  increases 
in  string  beans  and  corn. 

DRIED  FRUITS  Lower  bean 
AND  VEGETABLES  prices  have 
been  the  major  factor  behind  the  sharp 
downswing  since  last  summer.  Aver- 
age cost  of  all  items  is  22  percent  un- 
der last  April. 

FATS  AND  OILS  Lard  prices  con- 
tinue to  tumble  and  in  mid- April  were 
a  fifth  less  than  a  year  ago.  Since  last 
fall  the  average  cost  of  all  fats  and  oils 
has  dropped  14  percent,  and  is  the 
lowest  for  April  since  1934.  Prospec- 
tive heavy  hog  slaughter  this  fall, 
coupled  with  large  supplies  of  cotton- 
seed oil,  point  to  relatively  low  prices 
for  fats  and  oils. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS  Butter  prices 
usually  hit  bottom  in  June.  Produc- 
tion has  been  heavier  than  in  1937  and 
the  low  point  in  prices  probably  will 
be  under  both  1936  and  1937. 


All  dairy  products  declined  in  cost 
from  March  to  April.  Reductions 
were  small  except  in  butter  and  cheese. 
Retail  prices  of  cheese  and  evaporated 
milk  are  about  5  percent  less  than  in 
1937,  while  butter  is  down  twice  that 
amount.  Milk  and  cream,  however, 
are  slightly  higher  than  a  year  ago. 
Average  cost  of  all  dairy  products  in 
mid-April  was  about  2  percent  under 
a  year  ago  and  the  same  amount  under 
mid-March. 

EGGS  Low  point  in  prices  appears 
to  have  been  passed  and  an  upswing  is 
in  prospect  until  November  or  Decem- 
ber. Supplies  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year  probably  will  be  smaller  than 
a  year  ago. 

Retail  prices  declined  only  slightly 
from  March  to  April,  but  were  12  per- 
cent less  than  a  year  ago.  Eggs  are 
selling  at  the  same  level  as  in  1936. 

APERSPECTIVEOFfOODCOST  CHANGES 
1923-1925  =  100 
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POULTRY  Prices  appear  to  be  at  or 
close  to  their  peak  and  a  downswing  is 
in  prospect  during  the  last  half  of  the 
year.  Broiler  marketings  usually  in- 
crease sharply  in  June  and  first  fryers, 
chickens  weighing  21/2  to  31/2  pounds, 
move  to  market.  Prices  of  old  roost- 
ers generally  are  cheapest  from  May 
through  July.  Retail  prices  of  roast- 
ing chickens  in  April  were  the  highest 
for  this  month  since  1930,  and  12  per- 
cent above  a  year  ago. 

CEREALS  AND  White 
BAKERY  PRODUCTS  bread 
prices  remained  unchanged  at  the  high- 
est level  reached  since  1929  despite  a 
further  reduction  in  retail  flour  prices. 
In  April  white  bread  was  3  percent 
higher  than  a  year  ago,  while  flour  was 
17  percent  cheaper.  Average  cost  of 
all  cereal  and  bakery  products  in  April 
was  slightly  under  1937. 

ACLOSE-UPOFFOOD  COST  CHANGES 
1923-1925  =  100 
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Know  Your  Gelatins 

All  aesthetic  addition  to  hot  weather 
meals  gelatin  adds,  too,  a  little  food 
value   to  the  dishes  it  decorates 
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DRESSING  up  your  dinner  table  is 
one  way  of  rousing  family  interest  in 
the  domestic  menu,  and  the  use  of  gela- 
tin in  combination  with  other  foods 
can  bring  sparkle  and  color  to  the 
drabbest  looking  of  meals.  Gelatin  is 
the  decorative  food.  Gelatin  des- 
serts— fruit  flavored  and  tinted — lend 
color  in  a  hundred  different  shades  and 
shapes  to  the  dinner  table.  Fresh  veg- 
etable and  fruit  salads  give  a  new  slant 
to  a  meal  when  they  are  enclosed  in 
clear  gelatin  moulds.  Cold  meats  are 
oftentimes  served  in  a  coat  of  shim- 
mering gelatin.  Soup  and  bouillons 
are  made  thicker  and  richer  with  the 
addition  of  gelatin  powder.  .  .  This 
dress-up  food  is  a  decorative  and  use- 
ful boon  to  modern  homemakers  even 
as  it  was  a  boon  to  their  grandmothers 


who  knew  gelatin  as  "calves'  foot 
jelly." 

From  a  nutritional  angle  gelatin  does 
not  rank  among  the  top-notchers. 
Though  it  is  85  percent  protein,  it  is 
not  efficient  as  a  body-builder  because 
it  lacks  some  of  the  essentials  of  pro- 
teins which  contribute  to  body  growth 
and  health.  Scientists  rate  it  as  an  "in- 
complete protein"  ;  they  say  that  when 
gelatin  is  eaten  to  supplement  the  effi- 
cient body-building  proteins  found  in 
such  foods  as  eggs,  cheese,  and  milk,  it 
supplies  nutritional  assets  which  the 
body  might  otherwise  miss.  They 
term  it  a  dietary  reenforcement.  But 
generally  gelatin  is  eaten  in  such  small 
quantities  as  to  get  little  recognition 
from  most  diet  experts. 

Gelatin's  strongest  bid  to  dietary 


TEMPERATURE  and  time,  as  well  as 
the  concentration  of  the  gelatin,  condi- 
tion  the  stiffness  of  a  jelly.    A  2  percent  ^ 
gelatin  solution  congeals  best  at  59  de- 
grees (F.)  or  below. 

fame  comes  in  its  easy  digestibility. 
For  that  reason  it  is  often  fed  to  inva- 
lids or  convalescents.  Some  experts 
believe  it  to  be  effective  in  aiding  di-  j 
gestion  of  "heavy"  foods,  but  differ- 
ence of  opinion  has  left  this  a  moot 
question.  In  infant  feeding,  it  is 
thought  to  modify  the  formation  of 
curds  in  cow's  milk,  making  the  milk 
more  digestible  and  easier  for  the  sys-  , 
tem  to  absorb. 

•  SCIENCE  has  peered  further  into 
the  mysteries  of  this  animal  product 
and  found  still  other  uses  for  it.  The 
bacteriologist,  working  with  chemical 
"soups,"  knows  that  bacteria  will  mul- 
tiply more  rapidly  in  gelatin  than  in 
most  other  foods;  he  uses  it  often  in 
the  laboratory  in  colonizing  a  batch 
of  germs  for  experimental  purposes. 
When  you  have  your  picture  snapped, 
your  image  might  almost  be  said  to 
have  been  "gelatinized" ;  a  basic  in- 
gredient of  the  sensitive  photographic  < 
film  is  gelatin. 

Most  ice  cream  manufacturers  put 
gelatin  into  their  product.  They  say 
without  it  the  ice  cream  would  melt 
more  easily ;  would  contain  a  good  deal 
of  crystaUized  ice;  wouldn't  hang  to- 
gether quite  as  well  as  it  does.  Five 
million  pounds  of  gelatin  go  into  ice 
cream  plants  annually  for  incorpora- 
tion into  their  products.  And  candy 
manufacturers  also  use  gelatin  in  large 
quantities  to  satisfy  the  nation's  sweet 
tooth. 

You  wouldn't  like  your  druggist 
very  well  if  he  made  up  some  of  the 
pills  you  buy  without  the  soft  gelatin 
coat.    Not  only  does  the  gelatin  hold 


the  piil's  ingredients  firmly  together; 
it  destroys  much  of  the  bad  taste. 

•  MANUFACTURE  of  gelatin  is 
hardly  more  than  an  elaboration  of  the 
process  used  by  our  grandmothers 
when  they  boiled  beef  bones  to  thicken 
soups  or  to  make  homemade  gelatin. 
Chemically,  it  is  termed  the  offspring 
of  the  protein  collagen,  found  in  ani- 
mal bones  and  tissues.  In  making 
gelatin,  these  meat  packing-plant  by- 
products are  soaked  for  almost  three 
weeks  in  a  mild  acid  to  remove  mineral 
matter,  grease,  and  phosphates.  Then, 
for  another  six  weeks,  they  are  im- 
mersed in  a  lime  bath  to  purify  them 
and  to  prepare  them  for  the  cooking 
vats.  They  are  next  put  into  two  large 
vats  for  two  or  three  "cookings"  where 
boiling  water  gradually  reduces  the 
purified  bone  tissue  and  skins  to  gela- 
tin which  is  drawn  off,  cooled,  dried  in 
large  sheets,  and  sliced  up,  or  pulver- 
ized into  the  powder  sold  to  consumers. 

Production  of  gelatin  in  this  coun- 
try is  today  a  major  industry.  Some 
packing  houses  have  their  own  plants 
to  manufacture  this  valuable  byprod- 
uct ;  others  sell  to  private  firms.  Pro- 
duction reached  almost  23,000,000 
pounds  last  year — approximately  an 
8,500,000  pound  increase  over  produc- 
tion in  1932. 

I  #  SPOTTING  a  good  gelatin  is  largely 
a  matter  of  experience  with  various 
brands.  Commercial  users  of  the  prod- 
uct have  developed  intricate  laboratory 
mechanisms  to  test  its  jelly  strength, 
viscosity,  bacteriological  content,  and 
other  properties.  But  the  housewife 
can  be  sure  she  is  using  a  good  product 
if  the  gelatin  she  makes  with  the  pow- 
der is  practically  odorless,  and  trans- 
parent. Most  gelatin  factories  today 
take  care  that  their  gelatin  products 
leave  their  hands  in  a  sanitary  condi- 
tion. Gelatins  that  are  attacked  by 
bacteria  soon  decompose  and  in  other 
ways  show  signs  of  contamination. 
When  a  gelatin  dish  is  made,  it  should 
be  kept  in  the  refrigerator  or  ice  box. 
Wandering  bacteria  in  the  air  do  not 
hesitate  to  take  up  abode  and  colonize 
on  exposed  gelatin.  Tests  for  odor  in 
the  gelatin  should  be  made  while  the 
product  is  still  hot.  And  remember 
that  gelatins  can  be  high-strength  or 


low-strength;  a  small  quantity  of  one 
brand  might  make  as  strong  a  jell  as  a 
large  amount  of  another.  Only  by 
household  tests  can  the  housewife  learn 
on  which  brand  her  pennies  will  go 
furthest. 

•  ONE  ECONOMY  hint  in  buying 
gelatin  is  to  purchase  it  whenever  pos- 
sible in  the  bulk.  Sheet  gelatin  is  the 
cheapest  kind  and  can  be  bought  in 
bulk.  Sometimes  sheet  gelatin  is  CLit 
into  strips  and  sold  in  large  sized  pack- 
ages. Cooperatives,  institutions,  or  any 
groups  who  have  access  to  the  whole- 
sale market  will  find  that  they  can 
make  sizeable  savings  in  purchasing 
gelatin  in  these  forms.  The  individ- 
ually packaged  product  is  most  often 
in  a  pulverized  form  which  can  be  pre- 
pared with  slightly  more  ease  than  the 
sheet  or  strip  kind. 

Flavored  jelly  powders — requiring 
only  water  to  make  an  appetizing  des- 
sert— contain  only  about  10  percent 
pure  gelatin,  the  remainder  being 
sugar,  citric  acid,  synthetic  and  natural 
fruit  flavors,  and  coloring.  Some 
housewives  prefer  to  make  jellied  des- 
serts at  home  merely  by  mixing  fruit 
juices  and  sugar  with  the  gelatin.  Un- 
less the  flavored  commercial  kind  has 


been  made  with  concentrated  fruit 
juices  —  and  few  commercial  kinds 
are — its  food  value  is  limited  to  the 
small  amounts  of  gelatin  and  sugar 
present. 

Gelatin  dissolves  better  in  hot  water 
after  being  soaked  in  cold  water. 
Sheet  and  shredded  gelatin  must  be 
soaked  longer  than  the  granulated  type. 
Add  sugar,  flavorings,  and  seasonings 
after  the  gelatin  is  dissolved  com- 
pletely. If  fruits  or  vegetables  are  to 
be  added,  they  should  be  put  into  the 
gelatin  as  dry  as  possible  and  just  after 
the  gelatin  has  begun  to  congeal. 

Fresh  pineapple  and  gelatin  will  not 
mix  because  an  enzyme  in  the  pine- 
apple liquefies  the  gelatin.  Heating 
the  pineapple  in  boiling  water  will  de- 
stroy the  enzyme. 

Beating  the  gelatin  solution  after  it 
has  become  thick  and  stiff — but  not 
stiff  enough  to  cause  the  edges  to  break 
apart — will  result  in  a  foamy  mixture 
and  will  double  its  volume.  Whipped 
cream  or  egg  white  should  be  added 
when  the  solution  is  at  the  right  thick- 
ness; both  a  too  thin  and  a  too  thick 
solution  will  result  in  an  incomplete 
mixture. 

A  good  jelly  will  result  if  about  2 
percent  of  the  whole  solution  is  gela- 


GELATIN'S  big  claim  to  a  place  in  the  diet  is  its  use- 
fulness in  brightening  up  and  adding  variety  to  diets. 
It  is  also  used  to  improve  the  texture  of  many  foods. 


J  tin.  An  easier  kitchen  guide  is  to  use 
1/2  tablespoon  gelatin  (in  the  granu- 
lated form)  to  each  cup  of  liquid.  If 
you  prefer  the  sheet  or  strip  form,  you 
can  get  just  as  good  results  as  with 
the  granulated  type  by  weighing  it  to 
match  an  equal  amount  of  the  granu- 
lated gelatin. 

Stiffness  of  the  jelly  depends  not 
only  on  the  concentration  of  the  gela- 
tin, but  also  on  the  temperature  at 
which  it  is  prepared  and  the  length  of 
time  it  is  allowed  to  jell.  A  gelatin 
maintained  at  a  temperature  of  35  de- 
grees centigrade  (95  degrees  Fahren- 
heit) or  above  will  not  jell  at  all.  Best 
results  are  secured  when  the  tempera- 
ture is  15  degrees  centigrade  (59 
degrees  Fahrenheit)  or  below.  The 
lower  the  temperature,  the  more  rap- 
idly the  solution  jells. 

Once  a  jelly  has  formed,  it  can  be 
heated  to  a  temperature  several  degrees 
above  that  at  which  it  jelled  without 
liquefying.  Even  after  a  jelly  has  been 
liquefied,  it  can  be  re-jelled  without 
any  harm  to  its  original  quality. 

SCOTCHING 

WOOL-EATING  INSECTS 

[Concluded  from  page  111 

to  spot  fake  moth-control  preparations 
is  to  examine  the  label  and  directions 
carefully  and  critically.  The  prepara- 
tion should  be  frowned  upon  if  it 
claims  to  be  a  repellent,  if  it  claims  to 
drive  out  clothes  moths,  if  it  does  not 
recommend  a  definite  dosage,  and  if  its 
use  is  not  restricted  to  tight  containers. 
The  idea  that  moths  can  be  driven 
away  by  the  mere  odor  of  a  fumigant 
is  a  domestic  fallacy.  And  what  holds 
for  fumigants  holds  also  for  the  smell 
of  cedar  or  pine  oil,  tar  paper,  cedar 
closets,  etc. 

For  more  information  about  the 
habits  and  the  best  way  to  protect  your 
possessions  from  these  insects  see  Pack 
Away  Your  Winter  \Y'oolens,  Con- 
sumers' Guide,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  7,  or 
write  to  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments for  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture Leaflet  No.  145,  "Clothes 
Moths,"  and  Leaflet  No.  150,  "Carpet 
Beetles."    Each  is  5  cents. 
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OUR  SOAP  ARTICLE,  March  28, 
1938,  brings  forth  two  pertinent 
queries.  First,  from  a  County  Home 
Demonstration  Agent  in  Utah:  "Many 
of  the  women  with  whom  I  work  are 
making  soap  for  household  use.  .  . 
The  question  that  I  cannot  answer 
completely  is,  how  to  remove  all  odor 
from  fats — not  only  from  those  that 
have  become  a  little  rancid,  but  the 
natural  odor  of  beef  tallow,  etc." 

Commercial  soap  makers  put  thou- 
sands of  dollars  into  complicated 
equipment  to  make  fats  odorless  by  a 
heat  and  vacuum  process.  Deodoriz- 
ing fats  is  a  necessary  step  in  good  soap 
manufacture.  But  the  soap  maker  in 
the  home  would  only  be  confused  by 
a  description  of  such  procedure. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  get  rid 
of  all  fat  odors  in  the  kitchen  manu- 
facture of  soap,  but  proper  prepara- 
tion of  the  fat  goes  a  long  way  to- 
wards attaining  this  end.  All  solid 
matter  and  other  impurities  should  be 
filtered  from  the  liquid  fat  when  it  is 
originally  prepared.  Then,  just  be- 
fore the  soap  itself  is  to  be  made,  the 
fat  should  again  be  melted  (but  not  at 
too  high  a  heat)  and  the  remaining 
impurities  allowed  to  settle  out. 

Often  a  dark  layer  will  form  at  the 
bottom  of  the  container  in  this  process 
from  which  the  pure  fat  should  be  re- 
moved carefully.  Another  method  is 
to  "wash"  the  fat.  Melt  it  in  hot 
water,  stirring  slightly  a  few  times. 
The  pure  fat  will  rise  to  the  top  of  the 
water,  while  the  impurities  will  sink  to 
the  bottom.  The  fat  should  be  poured 
olf  or  removed  with  a  spoon.  And, 
finally,  never  heat  the  fat  to  too  high 


a  temperature,  and  never  allow  it  to  i 
scorch. 

Second  query  about  soap  is  from  a 
Texan.  "What,"  he  asks,  "is  green 
soap  ?" 

Green  soaps  found  in  the  home  are 
in  most  cases  artificially  tinted.  Some 
olive  oil  soaps  may  be  naturally  green 
in  color,  but  this  is  not  always  true. 

What  the  soap  industry  calls  "green 
soaps"  or  "green  oil  soaps"  are  rarely 
found  outside  of  laboratories,  hospi- 
tals, and  textile  manufacturing  plants. 
And  they  are  not  always  green  but 
range  from  a  yellowish  green  to  amber 
in  color.  Usually  soft,  they  are  made 
of  potash,  linseed  oil,  soybean  oil, 
or  corn  oil.  Readily  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, they  are  looked  upon  with  favor 
by  medical  men  and  textile  manufac- 
turer alike.  They  rinse  off  of  the  skin 
and  fabrics  with  equal  ease. 

Tincture  of  green  soaps  are  ordinary 
soft  green  soaps  with  about  a  30  per- 
cent alcohol  content.  Those  which 
meet  medical  standards  are  used  in 
hospital  operating  rooms  because  of 
their  disinfectant  properties.  So-called 
"tincture  of  green"  soaps  sold  over  the 
retail  counter  may  not  be  up  to  hos- 
pital standards  but  are  sometimes  used 
in  the  home  because  they  are  soft  and 
often  mildly  antiseptic. 


PARKING  bacon  in  the  refrigerator 
in  its  original  paraflfin  or  parchment 
paper  wrapping  is  O.  K.,  the  Iowa 
State  Experiment  Station  reports.  It 
will  keep  well  for  2  weeks.  To  store 
longer,  keep  bacon  in  a  glass  dish  at  a 
temperature  below  45,  and  in  its  own 
waxed-paper  wrapping  if  the  tempera- 
ture is  above  45. 


CONSUMERS'  BOOKSHELF 


COAL  CONSUMER  DIGEST,  news  bulle- 
tin issued  by  the  Consumers'  Coun- 
sel of  the  National  Bituminous  Coal 
Commission.  Sent  free  on  request. 
It  is  the  aim  of  the  Consumers' 
Counsel  "to  present  in  the  Digest 
information  on  the  work  of  estab- 
lishing new  minimum  prices  by  the 
Commission,  analyses  of  marketing 
rules  and  regulations,  and  other 
pertinent  data  of  interest  to  consum- 
ers." This  publication  will  be  issued 
as  the  occasion  demands. 

NATIONAL     STANDARDS     FOR  FARM 

PRODUCTS,  by  C.  W.  Kitchen,  As- 
sistant Chief,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.  1938,  pp.  9,  mimeo. 
Address:  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C.  Free.  An 
address  given  before  the  American 
National  Live  Stock  Association, 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.  Jan.  14,  1938. 
Traces  briefly  the  development  of 
standards  for  agricultural  products, 
methods  used  in  determining  grades, 
and  some  of  the  advantages  from 
the  consumer  standpoint  of  buying 
graded  products. 

COURSE    OF   STUDY   ON  CONSUMERS' 

COOPERATION,  prepared  by  Dorothy 
Houston  for  the  Department  of 
Education,  State  of  Minnesota.  1938, 
pp.  91.  Address:  Midland  Cooper- 
ative Wholesale,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
25^.  This  pamphlet  has  been  pre- 
pared in  accordance  with  a  recent 
Minnesota  law  requiring  the  teach- 
ing of  cooperation  in  the  public 
schools.     It  contains  an  outline  of  a 


course  in  cooperation,  a  bibliography 
of  materials  suitable  for  use  in  the 
schools,  and  a  list  of  governmental 
and  non-governmental  agencies  sup- 
plying information  on  cooperatives. 

EDUCATIONAL  METHODS  FOR  PROMOT- 
ING COOPERATION,  by  Ralph  Russell, 
Associate  Agricultural  Economist, 
Farm  Credit  Administration.  Series 
on  Cooperatives  No.  9.  1938,  pp. 
20,  mimeo.  Address:  Division  of 
Agricultural  Cooperation,  Pan 
American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Free.  Surveys  the  purposes,  content 
and  the  methods  of  cooperative  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States. 

TYPICAL  NET  MONTHLY  BILLS  FOR 
ELECTRIC  SERVICE  IN  EFFECT  JAN- 
UARY 1,  1937,  IN  CITIES  OF  50,000 

POPULATION  OR  MORE,  prepared  by 
Bureau  of  Engineering,  Federal 
Power  Commission.  1937  Rate  Series 
A.  1937,  pp.  53.  Address:  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  15^.  Gives  the 
charges  for  various  amounts  of  elec- 
tricity to  residential,  commercial 
light,  commercial  power,  and  indus- 
trial consumers  in  large  U.  S.  cities. 
Comparative  costs  are  given  for  191 
cities  which  include  49  percent  of 
residential  users  of  electricity  in  the 
United  States.  Increases  or  decreases 
in  charges  over  the  previous  year  are 
also  shown. 

SHOE  CONSTRUCTIONS,  by  Roy  C. 
Bowker,  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. Circular  C419.  1938,  pp. 
14,  illus.  Address:  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 


10^'.  Summarizes  research  work  be- 
ing done  at  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping quality  and  performance 
standards  for  shoes  in  terms  of  value 
to  the  individual  consumer.  Gives 
brief  descriptions  of  40  different 
types  of  shoe  construction  and  dis- 
cusses their  classification  under  8 
main  classes.  Gives  statistics  on 
shoe  production  for  1935.  Refer- 
ence list. 

WHOLESALE  MARKETS  FOR  FRUITS 
AND  VEGETABLES  IN  40  CITIES,  by 

William  C.  Crow,  Associate  Agri- 
cultural Economist,  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics.  Department  of 
Agriculture  Circular  No.  463.  1938, 
pp.  142,  illus.  Address:  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C.  15^'.  Contains  statistical  in- 
formation and  descriptive  material 
concerning  the  wholesale  and  job- 
bing markets  for  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles in  40  principal  cities.  Points 
out  some  of  the  general  principles 
which  need  to  be  considered  in  im- 
proving these  markets.  Such  reor- 
ganization would  substantially  re- 
duce costs  of  distribution  and  give 
better  service  to  farmers,  retailers, 
and  consumers. 

QUANTITY    AND    COST    BUDGETS  FOR 

FOUR  INCOME  LEVELS,  by  the  Heller 
Committee  for  Research  in  Social 
Economics  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 1938,  pp.  95,  mimeo.  Ad- 
dress: University  of  California  Press, 
Berkeley,  Calif.  75^.  Presents  de- 
tailed budget  estimates  to  cover  the 
cost  of  a  "health  and  decency" 
standard  of  living  for  (a)  family  of 
an  executive,  (b)  family  of  a  clerk, 
(c)  family  of  a  wage  earner,  (d) 
dependent  families  or  children. 
Prices  used  in  making  these  estimates 
are  those  of  San  Francisco  in  Octo- 
ber 1937.  Also  included  are  sec- 
tions on  "Adequate  Food  at  Low 
Cost,"  and  "Initial  Costs  for  a  New- 
Born  Baby  in  a  Dependent  Family." 

CLOTHING  BUDGETS,  by  the  Heller 
Committee  for  Research  in  Social 
Economics  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 1938,  pp.  34,  mimeo.  Ad- 
dress: University  of  California  Press, 
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Berkeley,  Calif,  ^^i..  This  bulle- 
tin is  a  supplement  to  "Quantity  and 
Cost  Budgets  for  Four  Levels  in 
Income"  which  is  listed  above.  It 
gives  in  great  detail  clothing  budget 
estimates  which  are  presented  in 
summary  form  in  the  other  publi- 
cation. 

RADIO  DIALOGUE 

Persons  interested  in  the  activities  of 
local  consumer  groups  may  wish  to 
have  copies  of  the  15  minute  radio 
dialogues  used  by  the  Consumer  Con- 
ference of  Greater  Cincinnati  over 
Station  WCPO.  Copies  of  scripts  may 
be  secured  from  Mrs.  Dennis  E.  Jack- 
son, President  of  the  Consumer  Con- 
ference, 144  Louis  Ave.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  Examples  of  topics  available 
are:  blankets,  kitchen  equipment  (2 
broadcasts)  preventative  treatments  for 
moths,  dishes,  meat  grading,  canned 
fish,  dresses,  and  shoes.  Charge  is  10<' 
each.  A  more  extended  list  of  avail- 
able broadcasts  will  be  furnished  on 
request. 


CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL 
ON  BREAD 

{Concluded  from  page  2] 

in  the  industry.  The  recent  inquiry  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  ag- 
ricultural income  states  that  10  bread 
and  other  bakery  products  companies 
produced  in  1934-1935  about  31  per- 
cent of  the  bread  consumed  in  this 
country.  Three  companies  produced 
about  19  percent  of  total  production. 

"Reports  and  charges  of  coercive 
practices,  together  with  the  extraordi- 
nary rigidity  of  retail  bread  prices  dur- 
ing recent  months,  suggest  the  need  of 
far-reaching  examination  into  the  price 
determining  factors  of  this  industry. 
In  a  period  of  restricted  employment 
and  earning  power  stabilized  bread 
prices  undoubtedly  work  real  hardship 
upon  farm  and  city  families  in  which 
bread  is  an  important  item  of  diet. 
With  respect  to  farmers  who  grow 
wheat  used  in  commercial  bread  flour 
the  high  margins  now  in  effect  work 
adversely  in  two  directions — they  are 


TEST  YOURSELF 

AN  ENTERPRISING  teacher  of  grown-ups  in  Detroit  who  are  taking  a 
consumer  buying  course  sends  us  some  of  the  problems  he  poses  to  his  class: 

I 

Mrs.  Consumer  is  budgeting  her  food  expenditures  for  the  next  6  months. 
The  question  as  to  how  to  buy  her  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  presents  itself. 
She  would  like  to  work  out  a  way  of  buying  these  food  products  which  will  give 
her  the  greatest  possible  return  for  the  money  she  spends  without  too  much  of 
her  time  and  effort.   Should  Mrs.  Consumer: 

a.  Forget  it,  and  buy  her  food  as  she  needs  it  7 

b.  Buy  enough  immediately  to  last  her  all  year  7 

c.  Plan  to  watch  for  weekly  specials,  and  buy  quantities  of  each  item  as  it  appears  ? 

d.  Find  out  from  her  grocer  what  discount  he  will  grant  her  if  she  buys  a  dozen 

of  something  from  time  to  time.? 

e.  Make  a  calendar  of  the  time  at  which  the  new  packs  arrive  and  plan  to  buy 

quantities  at  the  appropriate  times.'' 

f .  Combine  some  of  the  foregoing  ideas  ? 

II 

From  the  following  sets  of  statements,  choose  the  ones  which  most  nearly 
represent  your  point  of  view: 

a.  1)  "I  should  ask  the  price  each  time  before  buying  and  compare  values." 

2)  "I  can  depend  on  my  store  to  have  the  best  values." 

3)  "Shopping  around  isn't  worthwhile  as  storekeepers  have  the  same  ex- 
penses to  meet  and  many  prices  are  fixed." 

b.  1)  "It  is  best  to  check  weights  and  measures  very  carefully  to  insure  getting 

the  greatest  possible  value  for  my  money." 
2)  Since  weights  and  measures  are  carefully  inspected  by  governmental  agen- 
cies, I  don't  need  to  pay  much  attention  to  them." 


receiving  a  much  reduced  price  for 
their  wheat  and  are  still  paying  a  top 
price  for  bread. 

"I  am  therefore  submitting  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  his  request 
such  reports  and  data  as  are  in  my  pos- 
session for  transmittal  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  for  their  consideration." 

LOOKING  AHEAD  ON  THE 
CONSUMER  PROGRAM 

[Concluded  from  page  5] 

2.  Our  distributing  trades  tend  all 
the  time  toward  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  upper  levels  of  consumers,  with 
the  result  that  services  are  added,  dis- 
tribution costs  are  increased,  and  the 
needs  of  a  great  part  of  the  population 
which  cannot  pay  for  services  are 
neglected. 

3.  Underconsumption  at  low  income 
levels  seems  to  be  established  as  a 
normal  feature  of  our  economy,  not 
only  imposing  great  hardships  upon 
families  at  those  levels,  but  also  deny- 
ing to  everyone  else  the  opportunity  to 
produce  the  things  those  families  need 
but  cannot  buy. 

•  WELL,  WHAT  OF  IT  ?  What  can 
consumers  do  about  it? 

Just  this.  Once  upon  a  time  the 
consumer  was  a  housewife.  Then 
along  came  home  economics  and  other 
new  things  to  turn  this  consumer  into 
a  homemaker.  Then  more  recently, 
other  things  began  to  happen  and 
today  we  find  these  homemakers  out  in 
the  market  place  demanding  facts 
about  the  goods  they  buy,  and  partici- 
pating through  their  own  leaders  and 
spokesmen  in  negotiations  with  retail 
groups  to  establish  standards  and  to 
get  those  facts. 

And  now,  or  very  soon  from  now, 
consumers  must  take  a  further  step 
beyond  this  job  of  getting  standards 
established  and  getting  the  facts  about 
goods.  They  must  project  their  field 
of  interest  very  definitely  and  deliber- 
ately into  the  subject  of  prices.  For 
example,  they  must  study  the  under- 
lying problems  of  prices  and  must  find 
out  what  needs  to  be  done  and  what 
can  be  done  to  readjust  the  basic  price 
structure  so  that  our  economy  can  keep 


itself  going  and  can  maintain  produc- 
tion in  working  balance  at  ever  higher 
levels  of  total  output. 

A  more  immediate  task  for  consum- 
ers in  this  price  field  is  to  see  to  it  that 
costs  of  distribution  do  not  continue  to 
go  up  because  of  continued  addition  of 
costly  services.  By  constant  education 
and  by  repeated  assertion  they  should 
make  clear  that  it  is  not  the  consumer 
demand  that  forces  these  added  and 
costly  services  upon  us.  It  would  be 
a  good  idea  for  consumers  to  have  some 
facts  on  just  how  much  these  "free" 
services  and  conveniences  are  really 
adding  to  the  bill  they  pay. 

Let  us  watch  this  point  on  the  new 
demands  for  facts  and  standards  which 
consumers  are  now  making  upon  their 
merchants.  The  belief  seems  to  exist 
in  some  quarters  that  giving  consumers 
the  facts  they  are  asking  for  will  prove 
an  additional  source  of  profit.  Con- 
sumers have  already  seen  how  the  sale 
of  goods  by  quality  grades  is  turned 
into  a  device  of  retail  profit  rather  than 
consumer  economy  when  it  is  used  only 
for  the  purpose  of  boosting  the  pre- 
mium or  top  grade  product.  In  this 
whole  field  of  getting  the  facts  for  con- 
sumers what  is  needed  is  real  economy 
for  the  retail  buyer. 


Consumers  should  be  preparing 
themselves  also  to  support  whatever 
moves  may  be  made,  if  indeed  they  are 
ever  made,  to  establish  methods  of  dis- 
tribution that  will  meet  the  needs  of 
low  income  families.  We  need  new 
forms  of  distribution  that  will  incur 
only  the  bare  and  necessary  cost  of  get- 
ting the  goods  into  these  consumers' 
hands.  Private  industry  has  taken  sev- 
eral bites  at  this  job,  but  always  seems 
to  move  away  from  it  again.  If  private 
industry  remains  in  default  on  this  very 
important  distribution  problem,  then 
we  must  find  other  ways  of  meeting  the 
need.  We  need  additional  distribution 
facilities  for  the  handling  of  additional 
goods  into  additional  markets  to  meet 
an  additional  demand  that  is  not  now 
being  met.  Governments,  Federal, 
State,  and  local,  might  do  the  necessary 
experimental  work  to  find  out  how  this 
can  be  done  and  whether  private  enter- 
prise wants  to  do  it,  or  can  do  it. 

In  short,  the  enlarged  field  of  op- 
portunity ahead  of  consumers  is  accept- 
ing the  responsibility  of  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  wipe  out  the  scourge 
of  extreme,  continuing,  normal  under- 
consumption. If  the  people  as  con- 
sumers do  not  insist  that  this  job  be 
done,  then  no  one  else  is  going  to  do  it. 


A  LANGUAGE  FOR  BUYERS  |9 
AND  SELLERS 

[Concluded  from  page  9] 

are  apparent  all  the  way  back  to  the 
farm.  It  takes  more  than  a  farm  op- 
erator to  see  his  crop  off  to  market. 
It  takes  crews  of  men  for  harvesting, 
packing  houses  full  of  employees  for 
packing  and  sorting,  and  a  gang  of 
men  for  loading.  This  big  business 
on  the  farm  has  had  two  efl^ects.  It 
has  made  some  farms  big  businesses, 
actually,  big  businesses  that  are  corpora- 
tions, run  with  stockholders'  money  by 
hired  managers  and  help.  On  the  other 
hand  it  has  encouraged  cooperatives. 
Individual  farmers  pool  their  resources 
today  in  cooperatives  to  supply  them- 
selves with  the  equipment  and  labor 
that  modern  fruit  and  vegetable  farms 
require. 

Crews  of  experienced  pickers  har- 
vest fruit  and  vegetables,  haul  them  to 
packing  houses  where  culls,  the  under- 
sized and  defective  specimens  are  re- 
moved. Then  the  products  are  sized, 
manually  by  packing  house  workers 
lined  up  along  a  bench  or  a  conveyor, 
or  by  a  machine.  Usually  this  ma- 
chine consists  of  a  moving  screen  with 
holes  of  different  sizes  in  it,  the  small 
holes  first  and  then  successively  larger 
and  larger  and  larger  holes.  As  the 
specimens  move  along  the  screen  they 
drop  through  the  holes  and  are  au- 
tomatically sized.  Tomatoes,  citrus 
fruits,  pears,  apples  and  some  other 
crops  are  often  wrapped  by  deft  pack- 
ers. Loaded  boxes  go  onto  a  machine 
which  clamps  and  nails  tops  on  them  in 
a  single  operation. 

Methods  and  sequences  may  differ 
for  crops  and  regions.    Oranges,  for 
example,  are  washed  and  waxed  in  the 
packing  houses,  lettuce  and  celery  are 
usually  washed  by  high  pressure  hoses 
in  packing  houses,  onions  and  cabbage 
are  often  graded  in  the  field,  but  all 
over  the  country  fruit  and  vegetables 
undergo  the  same  general  treatment. 
And  too  this  treatment  more  and  more 
is  becoming  specialized  and  factory 
like,  with  the  operations  taking  place  ^ 
on  a  larger  and  larger  scale,  either  in  co 
cooperative  packing  houses  or  in  pack-  ^ 
ing  houses  on  large  scale  farms.    The  Hj 
farm,  in  this,  is  imitating  the  factory.  S 


Do  You  Know . . . 

1.  How  much  the  price  of  a  pound  of  white  bread  sold  by  your  grocer 

has  changed  in  the  last  year? 

2.  How  this  price  change  (if  any)  compares  with  changes  in  the  aver- 

age price  for  the  country  over  the  past  year? 

3.  How  does  the  volume  of  consumers'  goods  manufactured  this  year 

compare  with  pre-depression  and  depression  years? 

4.  What  other  measures  of  consumer  "prosperity"  and  depression  are 

there? 

5.  What  are  two  reasons  why  distribution  costs  have  been  advancing? 

6.  What  are  some  of  the  services  your  merchants  offer  you  which  you 

would  be  glad  to  go  without,  provided  you  could  get  the  same 
quality  or  quantity  of  goods  at  less  cost? 

7.  How  much  money  did  the  poorest  quarter  of  Chicago's  population 

have  to  spend  for  things  other  than  food  and  shelter  in  1935  36? 

8.  How  can  informative  labeling  be  used  by  consumers  to  cut  the  cost 

of  living? 

9.  How  might  informative  labeling  be  used  by  merchants  to  increase 

profits? 

10.  Why  was  the  quality  grading  of  agricultural  products  started? 

11.  Whether  your  State  requires  agricultural  products  to  be  graded? 

12.  How  your  State  grades,  if  any,  compare  with  Federal  grades  for  the 

same  products? 

13.  What  advantages  are  there  in  uniform  State  and  Federal  grading? 

14.  What  can  you  do  to  protect  your  home  against  carpet  beetles? 

15.  How  to  buy  gelatin  economically? 


[Concluded  from  page  9] 
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THERE  are  no  sheepskins  to  mark 
the  graduation  of  consumers  from 
childhood  to  maturity.  If  we  were 
handing  one  out  it  would  go  to  the 
consumer  who  speaks  up  in  meetin'. 
Speaking  up  takes  some  training  and 
study,  perhaps,  but  more  importantly  it 
takes  a  realization  that  where  two  or 
more  people  are  gathered  to  determine 
how  much  goods  will  come  to  market, 
how  much  consumers  are  going  to  pay 
for  those  goods,  and  what  quality  they 
will  have,  there  consumers  should  be 
heard.  Achieving  such  a  conviction  is 
a  process  of  education.  Acting  on  it 
is  a  mark  of  maturity. 

Increasingly  industry  and  govern- 
ment are  providing  opportunities  for 
outspoken  consumers.  Many  of  these 
chances  for  hearing  go  by  default. 

Here's  a  chance  to  watch.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics  is  now 
in  process  of  organizing  conferences 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  informa- 
tion on  how  to  revise  its  quality  stand- 
ards for  U.  S.  graded  eggs.  For  some 
time  past,  the  retail  egg  grading  work 
of  this  Bureau  has  been  on  the  basis  of 
tentative  standards.  The  time  has  now 
come  to  consider  revising  these  present 
standards  and  grades,  to  "true  them 
up"  as  experience  shows  desirable. 

As  a  first  step,  the  Bureau  is  holding 
a  number  of  small  informal  confer- 


ences. To  these  conferences  have 
been  bid  farmers,  dealers,  graders,  re- 
search people,  in  fact  everybody— 
including  consumers — who  has  any 
interest  in  or  knowledge  of  the  quality 
grading  of  eggs.  For  consumer  spokes- 
men, the  Bureau  appealed  to  the  Con- 
sumers' Counsel  Division.  Too  late 
for  announcement  in  the  Consumers' 
Guide,  news  of  these  meetings  was 
dispatched  by  letter  to  consumer 
groups  in  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Des  Moines,  St. 
Louis,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  and  San 
Francisco. 

By  now  informal  conferences  are 
over.  But  not  the  last  chance  for  con- 
sumers to  be  heard.  Sometime  in  the 
coming  fall  and  winter,  larger  and 
more  widely  attended  conferences  on 
the  same  problem  will  be  held  at  dif- 
ferent places  throughout  the  country. 
Not  until  after  all  these  sessions  take 
place  will  the  experts  in  egg  grading 
in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econom- 
ics closet  themselves  with  the  testi- 
mony and  emerge  with  recommended 
changes  to  be  made  official  by  promul- 
gation by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Our  tip,  then,  to  consumers  is  this: 
Watch  the  Consumers'  Guide  for  an- 
nouncement of  the  forthcoming  ses- 
sions. If  you  think  there  is  a  chance 
that  you  might  miss  this  notice,  send 


us  your  name  so  that  we  can  notify  you 
direct  by  letter.  This  is  your  chance 
to  be  heard  on  a  producer-dealer-con-  1 
sumer  interest  that  will  affect  your 
pocketbook  on  its  trips  to  market  for 
this  essential  food. 

Grade  specifications  are,  it  is  true, 
highly  technical  matters.  Trained  and 
experienced  producers  and  dealers 
are  one  up  on  the  consumer  unskilled 
in  the  technicalities  involved  in  defin- 
ing desirable  grades.  But  that  is  not 
the  whole  problem  of  definition. 

Top  grade  now  is  "U.  S.  Special," 
next  is  "U.  S.  Extra"  or  "Retail  Grade 
A."  And  so  on.  There's  a  non-tech- 
nical question  for  consumers  to  decide 
regarding  the  identification  these  gov- 
ernment grades  should  carry.  Would 
a  straight  "Grade  A,"  "Grade  B,"  and 
so  on,  be  a  more  usable  tag  than  present 
names?  Go  to  the  hearings  and  learn 
what  arguments  there  are  against  such 
tags.  Should  "Grade  A"  be  given  to 
the  topmost  quality  eggs,  few  of  which 
reach  retail  markets,  or  should  the  top 
tag  go  to  the  best  eggs  sold  in  quan- 
tity on  markets?  What,  then,  should 
the  special  few  be  labeled?  As  mar- 
ketings go  now,  "U.  S.  Special"  Eggs 
form  only  about  5  percent  of  the  en- 
tire retail  egg  production.  The  next 
lower  grade,  "U.  S.  Extra"  or  "Retail 
Grade  A"  is  just  about  the  best  the 
average  consumer  can  buy,  and  is  a 
standard  met  by  over  25  percent  of  all 
graded  eggs.  Should  these  two  grades 
be  combined  in  one  ? 

Consumers  have  a  practical  answer 
to  offer  to  such  questions  as  these. 
But  mutterings  at  home  won't  make 
any  difference  in  the  final  decisions. 
There  has  to  be  speaking  up  in  meetin'. 

WITH  THIS  ISSUE,  we  commence  a 
new  summer  schedule.  During  June, 
July,  and  August,  one  issue  a  month 
only  will  appear.  The  2  issues  which 
normally  would  appear  in  June  are 
combined  in  this  number.  The  next 
2  will  be  dated  July  and  August.  We 
will  resume  our  bi-weekly  release  date 
in  September. 

OUR  THANKS  go  to  Edward 
Steichen,  photographer,  for  the  med- 
ley of  children  and  sunshine  on  the 
cover  of  this  issue. 


Another  Milestone  of  Consumer  Protection 


New  powers  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
place  heavy  responsibilities  on  Government  in  the 
regulation  of  advertising  of  consumer  products 


'A  QUARTER  of  a  century  ago  Con- 
gress created  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, to  "prevent  unfair  methods 
of  competition  in  commerce."  Mis- 
representation of  goods  is  one  of  the 
"unfair  methods"  the  FTC  has  sought 
to  curb,  under  this  general  mandate. 
Some  70  percent  of  the  cases  which 
come  before  the  FTC  involve  adver- 
tising. 

On  March  21,  1938  the  President 
signed  the  Wheeler-Lea  Act,  broaden- 
ing the  powers  of  the  FTC  to  deal  with 
all  types  of  unfair  commercial  prac- 


tices, and  giving  it  new  powers  to  con- 
trol false  advertising.  Because  this  is 
the  first  major  revision  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  since  its  pas- 
sage in  1914,  it  is  worth  examining 
the  new  powers  and  duties  of  the  FTC. 

The  Wheeler-Lea  Act  extends  the 
powers  of  the  Commission  in  3  direc- 
tions: Directs  the  FTC  to  prevent  busi- 
ness practices  injurious  to  consumers 
as  well  as  those  damaging  to  business 
competitors.  Second,  it  makes  orders 
of  the  Commission  more  effective. 
Third,  it  gives  the  Commission  spe- 


cific powers  to  prevent  false  advertis- 
ing of  foods,  drugs,  cosmetics,  and 
healing  devices. 

•  FIRST  CHANGE  is  to  outlaw  "un- 
fair or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  in 
commerce"  which  hurt  consumers,  as 
well  as  those  which  damage  trade  com- 
petitors. The  1914  law  told  the  Com- 
mission to  prevent  "unfair  methods  of 
competition  in  commerce."  What- 
ever the  meaning  of  this  broad  man- 
date to  the  Congress  which  debated 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
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ADVERTISING  over  the  air,  as  well  as  in  newspa- 
pers and  magazines,  calls  for  Federal  Trade  Conunis- 
sion  vigilance.  Last  year  expenditures  by  advertisers 
for  radio  time  (not  including  fees  to  talent)  over 
3  major  national  hookups  totaled  69  million  dollars. 


through  the  hot  summer  months  of 
1914,  the  courts  tended  to  limit  the 
Commission's  powers  by  emphasizing 
the  "competition"  rather  than  the  "un- 
fair methods."  Injury  to  consumers, 
the  Supreme  Court  said  in  1931  in  the 
famous  Raladam  case,  could  only  be 
used  "as  evidence  of  the  primarily 
vital  fact,  injury  to  the  lawful  dealer." 

That  people  who  used  the  fat-reduc- 
ing preparation  in  question  had  suf- 
fered in  health  did  not  make  this  a 
case  for  the  FTC,  said  the  Court;  it 
was  essential  to  demonstrate  that  some 
legitimate  maker  of  a  competing  obes- 
ity cure  had  suffered  a  loss  of  trade. 
Failing  to  establish  that  there  were  any 
legitimate  competitors  in  this  business, 
although  proving  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  satisfaction  that  the  public  was 
injured,  the  FTC  had  its  case  against  the 
Raladam  company  thrown  out  of  court. 

Competitors'  loss  of  trade  can  usu- 
ally be  shown  to  follow  from  consum- 
ers' deception.  But  it  has  taken  a 
great  deal  of  the  Government's  time 
and  money  to  establish  in  court  the 
fact  of  injury  to  competitors  of  an  un- 
fair concern.  The  Wheeler-Lea  Act, 
by  clarifying  the  language  of  the  stat- 
ute, allows  the  Commission  to  proceed 


straight  to  the  question  of  unfair  and 
deceptive  acts  and  practices. 

•  SECOND  CHANGE  in  the  law 

makes  FTC  orders  more  effective, 
which  should  lead  to  more  general 
compliance  with  such  orders.  Hith- 
erto the  ineffectiveness  of  the  Commis- 
sion's orders  has  been  cited  as  a  weak- 
ness in  its  maintenance  of  fair  business 
practices. 

Here  is  the  way  the  Commission  has 
worked.  Charges  of  unfair  methods 
of  competition  may  come  from  the 
public  or,  more  usually,  from  ag- 
grieved competitors,  or  from  trade  as- 
sociations. Investigation  by  the  FTC 
staff  leads  to  one  of  3  results.  The 
charges  may  be  dropped  for  lack  of 
evidence  or  for  lack  of  jurisdiction  by 
the  Commission.  A  stipulation  may 
be  negotiated  with  the  offending  con- 
cern. Or  the  Commission  may  issue 
a  complaint. 

A  stipulation  is  a  promise  by  the 
concern  to  discontinue  the  unlawful 
practices.  There  is  no  penalty  for  vio- 
lation. If  a  concern  fails  to  live  up 
to  the  promise,  the  third  procedure, 
that  of  a  Commission  complaint,  must 
be  invoked. 


A  complaint  which  is  contested  in- 
volves the  taking  of  evidence  before 
an  FTC  trial  examiner,  briefs  and  ' 
final  argument  before  the  Commission. 
After  this  the  FTC  may  either  dismiss 
the  charges  or  order  the  firm  "to  cease 
and  desist  from  its  unfair  methods." 

Refusal  to  obey  a  cease  and  desist 
order,  however,  has  until  now  carried 
no  penalty.  For  enforcement,  the 
FTC  has  had  to  apply  to  a  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  which, 
after  hearing  both  parties,  might  affirm 
the  Commission's  order  and  direct  that 
it  be  obeyed.  Continuation  of  the 
offense  beyond  that  made  the  offender  * 
guilty  of  contempt  of  court,  which 
might  be  punished  by  fine  or  irnprison- 
ment. 

•  THE  NEW  ACT  puts  teeth  into  the 
Commission's  cease  and  desist  orders. 
Violation  of  an  order  when  it  has  be- 
come final  will  be  punishable  by  a  fine 
of  up  to  $5,000.  Cease  and  desist  or- 
ders will  automatically  become  final  60 
days  after  the  Commission  hands  them 
down,  unless  during  that  period  the 
concern  appeals  to  a  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  for  review  of  the  case. 

Third  major  change  in  the  FTC  Act 
gives  the  Commission  specific  jurisdic- 
tion over  false  advertising  of  food, 
drugs,  therapeutic  or  healing  devices, 
and  cosmetics.  Protection  of  consum- 
ers against  misbranding  and  adultera- 
tion of  food  and  drugs  has  since  1906 
been  within  the  province  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
One  of  its  duties  is  to  see  that  no 
falsely  labeled  or  adulterated  food  or 
drug  products  are  shipped  across  State 
lines.  The  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, however,  has  no  control  what- 
soever  over  advertising  of  foods  and 
drugs.  The  FTC,  under  the  Wheeler- 
Lea  Act,  acquires  that  jurisdiction. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
has  never  had  any  authority  over  cos- 
metics, depilatories,  hair  dyes  and  hair 
tonics,  remedies  for  obesity  and  for 
leanness,  devices  to  treat  bodily  abnor- 
malities which  are  not  classed  as  dis- 
eases, and  curative  devices  of  all  sorts, 
from  sun  lamps  to  orthopedic  shoes. 

Attempts  to  curb  false  advertising 
of  these  and  other  commodities  have 
been  made  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 


mission  since  its  organization.  The 
Commission  at  first  handled  false  and 
misleading  advertising  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  "unfair  methods  of 
competition  in  commerce."  In  1929 
the  Commission  declared  that  "misrep- 
resentation embodied  in  false  and  mis- 
leading advertising  in  the  periodical 
field  was  of  such  volume  that  it  should 
receive  specialized  attention,"  and  set 
up  a  Special  Board  of  Investigation  to 
deal  with  it  as  far  as  possible.  In 
1934  radio  advertising  was  added  to 
the  Board's  field  of  activity. 

This  Board  consists  of  3  attorneys ; 
its  staff  numbers  about  40  people. 
Clerks  go  through  newspaper  ads  and 


radio  scripts  for  a  preliminary  check, 
marking  questionable  ads.  The  num- 
ber of  these  is  narrowed  down  by  a 
group  of  attorneys  at  the  second  level 
of  inspection.  Finally,  the  most  sus- 
picious ads  go  to  the  Board  members 
for  decision  as  to  action. 

Last  year  the  Board  and  its  staff  read 
137,000  advertisements  in  216  news- 
papers and  677  magazines ;  and  470,- 
000  radio  continuities  amounting  to  a 
million  typewritten  pages. 

A  first  reading  indicated  23,000  pe- 
riodical advertisements  representing 
2,300  advertisers,  and  25,000  radio 
ads  by  1,275  advertisers,  as  "mislead- 
ing."   Further  weeding  out  of  these 


advertisements  resulted  in  the  Special  ^ 
Board's  starting  840  cases. 

•  CONCENTRATING  on  cases 
which  can  be  handled  through  corre- 
spondence by  the  "questionnaire" 
method,  the  Board  writes  the  adver- 
tiser for  samples  of  the  product  in 
question,  a  quantitative  formula  if  the 
product  is  a  compound,  and  a  copy  of 
all  ads  published  during  the  year.  Sam- 
ple, formula,  and  claims  are  referred 
to  technical  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment— the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, the  Public  Health  Service — for 
scientific  opinion. 

If  representations  are  made  by  the 
advertiser  which  do  not  seem  justified, 
he  is  asked  to  submit  further  evidence 
or  explain  his  advertising  claims.  He 
may  reply  by  letter,  or  confer  with  the 
Board.  Last  year  280  such  confer- 
ences were  recorded.  If  the  Board  de- 
cides that  the  advertising  claims  are 
false  or  misleading,  it  recommends  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  that  a 
stipulation  be  negotiated,  whereby  the 
advertiser  agrees  to  refrain  from  cer- 
tain advertising  claims  in  the  future. 

If  an  advertiser  refuses  to  respond 
to  the  questionnaire,  the  Special  Board 
refers  the  case  to  the  Commission  for 
handling  through  the  regular  channels 
of  investigation  and  complaint.  Like- 
wise if  the  advertiser,  after  correspond- 
ence or  conference  with  the  Board,  is 
asked  to  sign  a  stipulation  and  refuses, 
the  case  goes  to  the  Commission.  Last 
year  the  Commission  negotiated  417 
stipulations.  In  12  cases  complaints 
were  issued. 

•  NO  PENALTY  attaches  to  failure 
to  abide  by  a  stipulation.  When  stipu- 
lations fail  to  produce  the  desired  re- 
sults, the  routine  of  preparing  and 
issuing  a  complaint  then  follows. 

Advertising  of  a  wide  range  of  com- 
modities is  considered  by  the  Special  « 
Board.  Cosmetics,  drugs  and  patent  2 
medicines,  healing  devices,  fabrics  and  ^ 
clothing,  automobile  supplies,  gaso-  *^ 
line,  encyclopedias,  and  correspondence  g 
courses,  magic  tokens  and  lucky  ^ 
charms,  horoscopes  and  psychology  ^ 
courses,  are  some  of  the  commodities  Z 
whose  ads  have  paraded  before  it. 


ALL  the  extensive  documents  of  the  Commission's  varied 
procedures — investigations,  stipulations,  transcripts  of 
testimony  and  briefs,  complaints  and  cease  and  desist 
orders,  court  decisions — are  filed  in  the  docket  room. 


^  A  typical  day's  announcement  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  lists 
the  following  stipulations: 

"The  *  *  *  Distributors  agree  to 
cease  advertising  that  *  *  *  hair  tonic 
and  shampoo  will  kill  scalp  or  hair 
troubles  and  do  the  "heretofore  impos- 
sible' by  conditioning  the  hair  or  re- 
moving dandruff." 

"The  *  *  *  Refining  Company  will 
discontinue  advertising  that  *  *  *  jf 
used  in  the  bath  will  result  in  skin 
charm  or  feminine  loveliness  *  *  *" 
*  *  Laboratories  stipulate  that 
they  will  desist  from  advertising  that 
their  product,  *  *  *,  will  rebuild 
nerves,  rejuvenate  the  body,  overcome 
mineral  starvation  and  malnutrition, 
and  halt  premature  old  age." 

"The  *  *  *  Reducing  Belt  Com- 
pany will  cease  representing  that  use  of 
(-he  *  *  *  reducing  belt  will  melt  away 
the  waistline  and  give  its  wearer  free- 
dom from  gas,  indigestion,  headaches, 
and  shortness  of  breath." 

•  NEW  PROCEDURES  are  specified 
in  the  Wheeler-Lea  Act  to  protect  the 
public  from  false  advertising  of  food, 
drugs,  devices,  and  cosmetics.  Not 
only  is  false  advertising  of  any  of 
these  4  commodities  defined  as  an  "un- 
fair or  deceptive  act  or  practice  in  com- 


A  BAN  on  false  advertising  of  cosmetics, 
food  and  drugs,  healing  devices,  is  part 
of  the  new  FTC  law.  But  the  law's  pro- 
tection is  a  limited  one.  Consumers  must 
still  read  their  labels,  know  their  own 
health  problems  inside  and  out. 


merce,"  against  which  the  Commission 
may  proceed  with  a  cease  and  desist 
order,  but  injunction  proceedings  and 
criminal  prosecution  are  established  to 
help  deal  with  the  problem. 

Under  its  new  powers  the  FTC  can 
go  to  a  Federal  district  court  and  ask 
for  a  temporary  injunction  against  the 
publication  of  a  false  advertisement 
pending  an  investigation  which  may 
result  in  a  cease  and  desist  order.  The 
injunction  will  be  denied,  however,  if 
the  publisher  can  show  that  it  would 
hold  up  an  issue  of  the  paper  or  mag- 
azine beyond  its  usual  date  of  publica- 
tion. 

Criminal  proceedings  are  possible 
where  a  commodity  "injurious  to 
health"  is  being  falsely  advertised;  or 
where  the  false  advertising  is  with  "in- 
tent to  defraud  or  mislead."  For  such 
offenses,  a  penalty  of  up  to  $5,000  or 
6  months'  imprisonment  or  both  is 
provided  for  first  violations;  and  dou- 
ble that  is  possible  for  second  viola- 
tions. This  provision  is  aimed  only 
at  the  advertiser;  and  no  publication 
or  broadcasting  station  or  advertising 
agency  which  is  willing  to  disclose  the 
name  of  the  offending  advertiser  is 
liable  to  criminal  prosecution. 

•  JUST  WHAT  constitutes  "false  ad- 
vertising.''" Definitions  are  many  and 
varied.  The  Wheeler-Lea  Act  sets  up 
a  definition: 

"(a)  The  term  'false  advertisement' 
means  an  advertisement,  other  than 
labeling,  which  is  misleading  in  a  ma- 
terial respect;  and  in  determining 
whether  any  advertisement  is  mislead- 
ing there  shall  be  taken  into  account 
(among  other  things)  not  only  repre- 
sentations made  or  suggested  by  state- 
ment, word,  design,  device,  sound,  or 
any  combination  thereof,  but  also  the 
extent  to  which  the  advertisement  fails 
to  reveal  facts  material  in  the  light  of 
such  representations  or  material  with 
respect  to  consequences  which  may  re- 
sult from  the  use  of  the  commodity  to 
which  the  advertisement  relates  under 
the  conditions  prescribed  in  said  adver- 
tisement, or  under  such  conditions  as 
are  customary  or  usual." 

Most  of  the  crucial  words  and 
phrases  in  this  definition  itself  have 
been  the  subject  of  controversy.  What 


is  "misleading"  and  what  is  a  "mate- 
rial respect?"  Apparently,  however, 
Congress  has  sought  to  forbid  the  use 
of  half-truths,  the  omission  of  mate- 
terial  facts,  as  well  as  the  deliberate 
falsehood. 

How  much  exuberant  stretching  of 
justifiable  claims  may  advertisers  in- 
dulge in?  In  U.  S.  Senate  hearings  a 
representative  of  the  patent  medicine 
industry  pointed  out  that  "rigid  rules, 
without  the  consideration  of  the  ordi- 
nary well  understood  salesman's  puff- 
ery, would  yield  a  serious  blow  to  ad- 
vertising." The  law  defines  "false" 
as  "misleading  in  a  material  respect."  * 
Is  it  misleading  if  a  dealer  says  his 
shirts  "wear  like  iron" — or  is  the  state- 
ment so  palpably  incredible  that  no 
consumer  is  misled  ? 

•  HOW  MUCH  Information  should 
advertising  give  in  order  not  to  be 
"misleading?"  The  Act  requires  con- 
sideration of  what  is  left  unsaid,  as  well 
as  what  is  stated.  The  Supreme  Court 
long  ago  declared  in  upholding  a 
State's  requirement  of  disclosure  of 
percentage  of  ingredients  on  food  and 
drug  labels:  "It  is  too  plain  for  argu-  ' 
ment  that  a  manufacturer  or  vendor 
has  no  constitutional  right  to  sell  goods 
without  giving  to  the  purchaser  fair 
information  of  what  it  is  that  is  being 
sold." 

The  courts  will  have  their  say  after 
the  FTC  has  spoken  on  these  ques- 
tions. Original  powers  of  the  FTC 
under  the  1914  Act  have  had  their 
limits  set  by  court  decision. 

Criminal  proceedings  under  the 
Wheeler-Lea  Act  likewise  will  call  for 
definitions  of  the  terms  "intent  to  de- 
fraud," and  "injury  to  health."  Law- , 
yers  agree  that  it  is  difficult  to  prove 
fraudulent  intent.  Proof  of  fraud  in 
advertising  requires  establishing  to  the 
satisfaction  of  a  jury  that  the  adver- 
tiser knew  that  the  claims  he  was  mak- 
ing were  false.  Proof  positive  of 
someone's  state  of  mind  is  not  easy. 
It  is  the  nature  of  fraud  to  cover  up 
the  evidences  of  bad  faith. 

•  ADVERTISING  CLAIMS  are  not 
easily  checked  by  a  jury  innocent  of 
scientific  knowledge.  Even  a  retailers' 
national  trade  association  committee 


BEHIND  the  doors  of  the  Cliief  Examiner's  Division,  in 
Washington  and  in  5  field  offices,  112  attorneys  investi- 
gate complaints  of  unfair  trade  practices  and  prepare  cases 
for  final  action  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  A 
Special  Board  of  Investigation  reads  magazines,  newspapers, 
and   radio   scripts   to   pick   up    cases   of   false  advertising. 


has  recently  asked  manufacturers  to 
guarantee  the  truth  of  statements  about 
their  products,  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
impossible  for  most  retailers  to  know 
whether  a  manufacturer's  claims  are 
true  or  false. 

As  far  as  the  public  is  concerned, 
solicitude,  if  any  there  be,  to  see  pun- 
ishment visited  upon  fraudulent  adver- 
tisers is  only  a  by-product  of  the  desire 
for  self  protection  in  a  world  of  vast 
and  conflicting  claims. 

The  term  "injurious  to  health"  also 
awaits  interpretation.  Is  a  product 
"injurious  to  health"  if  harmless  in 
itself  but  advertised  for  a  disease  for 
which  medical  science  would  indicate 
another  treatment?  Is  it  injurious  to 
health  if  its  effects  are  harmless  in  a 
single  dose  but  dangerously  habit 
forming  in  the  long  run 

Injury  to  health  may  not  come  from 
a  medicine  itself.  But  cases  like  those 
of  the  diabetes  cure  brewed  from 
horsetail  weed  or  the  simple  liniment 
sold  as  a  tuberculosis  cure,  illustrate 


how  health  is  injured  when  credulous 
readers  of  false  advertising  use  such 
nostrums  while  they  allow  a  dangerous 
ailment  to  get  worse. 

A  preparation  safe  for  most  users 
will  upset  the  person  who  is  allergic 
to  one  of  its  ingredients.  Danger 
may  lie  in  the  use  of  a  preparation 
which  will  remedy  one  condition  but — 
for  some  users — will  create  another 
sore  spot. 

What  conditions  are  "customary  or 
usual .-'"  Exceptional  conditions  for 
one  user  may  be  quite  "customary  or 
usual"  for  another.  According  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  conference 
committee,  "It  (penalization)  is  not 
intended  to  extend  to  cases  where  there 
might  be  injurious  results  merely  be- 
cause of  reactions  of  consumers  due  to 
their  peculiar  idiosyncrasies  or  allergic 
conditions." 

•  CLEARLY  consumers  will  have  to 
read  labels  as  carefully  as  ever,  to  de- 
termine for  themselves  to  what  specific 


set  of  "customary  or  usual"  conditions 
advertising  claims  may  refer.  They 
may  need  to  have  some  doctor  diagnose 
their  own  "peculiar  idiosyncrasies  or 
allergic  conditions"  to  know  what  de- 
ceptions they  are  not  being  protected 
from. 

•  A  RECENT  stipulation  between  the 
maker  of  an  oil  shampoo  and  hair  col- 
oring and  the  FTC  indicates  that  the 
Commission  may  act  to  protect  all 
likely  users,  not  only  some.  Under 
this  stipulation  the  company  promises 
to  "stop  representing  that  either  the 
oil  shampoo  or  the  hair  coloring  is 
safe  or  harmless,  unless  in  direct  con- 
nection with  such  assertion  there  ap-  J§ 
pears  in  equally  conspicuous  type  a  S 
warning  that  such  products  may  be  ^ 
harmful  to  persons  having  scalp  dis-  ^ 
ease,  cuts  or  abrasions,  or  who  have  Z 
had  dermatitis  caused  by  use  of  a  hair 
coloring."  m 
But  the  question  of  which  condi-  ^ 
[Concluded  on  page  18]  ^ 


Pajamas  Join  the  Standards  Procession 


Manufacturers  and  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  work  toward 
a  system  of  standard  sizes  and 
size-labeling  of  men's  pajamas 


THE  MOMENT  a  man  walks  up  to 
a  pajama  counter  he  becomes  one  of 
the  first  4  letters  of  the  alphabet.  At 
least  that's  what  a  salesman  in  a  Wash- 
ington haberdashery  told  us.  If  it's 
a  woman  who's  doing  the  shopping 
the  clerk  soon  finds  out  by  a  few  lead- 
ing questions  whether  her  husband  or 
son  is  a  Mr.  A,  B,  C,  or  D. 

It's  been  the  tradition  in  the  pajama 
industry  to  designate  size  by  letters. 
Q  A  is  for  the  little  man,  B  and  C  for 
&  the  fair  to  middling  sized  ones,  and  D 
^  for  the  great  big  fellow.  But  ]ust  how 
^  broad  should  the  shoulders  be,  how 
H  long  the  sleeves  and  trouser  legs  be 
S  in  each  of  these  sizes  if  they  are  to  fit 
M  the  average  Mr.  A,  B,  C,  or  D  ?  That 
^  decision  depends  on  the  manufacturer. 
U    He  may  cut  his  pajamas  out  of  as  many 


yards  of  cloth  and  to  any  measure- 
ments he  wishes.  Today,  however, 
most  manufacturers  cut  their  pajamas 
to  conform  to  the  minimum  standard 
measurements  of  the  commercial  stand- 
ard for  sizes  of  men's  pajamas.  These 
manufacturers  evidently  feel  that  it 
benefits  the  makers,  sellers,  and  buyers 
of  pajamas  if  there  are  some  standard 
dimensions  behind  these  A,  B,  C, 
and  D's. 

Retailers  and  consumers  will  un- 
doubtedly agree.  For  storekeepers  it's 
a  loss  of  time  and  money  to  have  goods 
returned.  For  consumers  it's  a  nui- 
sance to  have  to  bring  clothing  back 
because  the  size  is  wrong. 

Eight  years  ago  there  were  enough 
pajama  manufacturers  interested  in 
standardizing  their  product  for  size  to 


make  possible  the  establishing  of  a 
commercial  standard. 

Promulgation  of  a  Commercial 
Standard  is  the  function  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Trade  Standards  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards.  This  gov- 
ernment agency  is  a  sounding  board 
for  the  opinions  of  manufacturers,  dis- 
tributors, and  consumers.  When  it 
receives  a  request  for  a  commercial 
standard,  it  sets  its  machinery  to  work. 
If  it's  a  request  for  standards  for  sizes 
for  men's  pajamas,  its  first  job  is  to 
find  out  the  pet  measurements  that  , 
each  manufacturer  in  the  industry  is  , 
using.  Dimensions  used  by  all  manu-  j 
facturers  are  then  analyzed  to  see  how 
they  agree  or  vary,  and  a  tentative 
draft  of  standard  measurements,  based 
on  those  submitted,  is  drawn  up.  This 
draft  is  sent  back  to  the  manufactur- 
ers for  perusal.  After  the  manufac- 
turers have  had  time  to  study  the  I 
draft,  the  Bureau  invites  them  as  well 
as  distributors  and  interested  consumer 
organizations  to  a  conference.  The 
tentative  list  of  measurements  is  there 
discussed,  inch  by  inch.    It  may  be  re- 


vised.  Finally,  it  is  voted  upon.  The 
result  of  the  conference  is  usually  a 
recommended  commercial  standard 
which  is  then  made  available  to  any 
interested  party. 

•  NEXT  JOB  for  the  Bureau  is  to  ask 
manufacturers,  distributors,  and  con- 
sumers of  that  particular  garment  to 
sign  a  formal  acceptance  indicating 
their  willingness  to  comply  with  the 
standard.  If  manufacturers  with  an 
output  equal  to  at  least  65  percent  of 
the  total  production  of  the  industry 
agree  in  writing  to  accept  the  stand- 
ard and  there  is  no  active  opposition 
the  Bureau  promulgates  it  as  a  com- 
mercial standard.  Its  job  then  is  prac- 
tically completed.  It  does  not  attempt 
to  enforce  the  standard  in  any  way. 
Voluntary  policing  of  the  standard 
may  be  done  by  a  trade  association  of 
that  particular  industry.  The  trade  as- 
sociation may  even  persuade  its  mem- 
bers to  sign  up.  Thus  the  National 
Pajama  Guild  has  agreed  to  conform 
to  the  commercial  standards  for  men's 
pajama  sizes,  and  has  set  up  the  ma- 
chinery for  the  policing  of  the 
industry. 


Only  if  the  industry  wishes  to  re- 
vise the  commercial  standard  does  the 
Bureau  step  into  the  picture  again. 
Thus,  after  8  years  a  change  is  now 
being  considered  in  the  commercial 
standard  for  men's  pajamas.  If  man- 
ufacturers agree,  the  bottoms  of  men's 
pajamas  will  have  another  inch  added 
to  the  circumference  and  the  sleeve  of 
size  B  pajamas  will  be  an  inch  longer. 

•  THIS  TECHNIQUE  in  arriving  at 
a  commercial  standard  for  the  size  of 
men's  pajamas  is  the  one  followed  in 
establishing  commercial  standards  in 
sizes  for  the  other  ready-to-wear  gar- 
ments, too.  Scientific  research  by  man- 
ufacturers or  a  trade  as.sociation  may 
provide  the  foundation  for  the  meas- 
urements decided  upon  as  minimum 
for  a  certain  article  of  clothing  or  the 
measurements  may  be  only  the  result 
of  the  practical  experience  of  manufac- 
turers over  a  period  of  years.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  does  not  make  a 
scientific  check  of  dimensions  used  by 
the  manufacturers.  It  merely  attempts 
to  help  the  industry  to  agree  on  a 
standardization  of  ones  already  in  use. 
At  the  present  the  Bureau  has  pro- 


THESE  TWO  LABELS  tend  to  bewilder  the  consumer. 
(T )  "Government  Standard  Underwear"  is  too  general  a 
statement.  There  is  no  Government  standard  for  quality 
in  underwear,  but  only  a  commercial  standard  for  size. 
(2)  This  label  tells  the  reader  that  the  garment  con- 
forms to  a  certain  commercial  standard  but  neglects 
to  say  that  the  commercial  standard  is  for  size  only. 


mulgated  voluntary  commercial  stand- 
ards for  men's  pajamas,  boys'  blouses, 
knit  underwear,  and  dress  patterns.  A 
standard  for  men's  shirts,  other  than 
work  shirts,  is  now  being  considered, 
and  a  tentative  draft  of  a  proposed 
commercial  standard  covering  size 
measurements  for  women's  dresses  is 
now  being  circulated  among  manu- 
facturers. The  latter  is  still  a  long 
way  from  being  accepted.  Each  man- 
ufacturer has  his  own  pet  measure- 
ments for  Juniors,  Misses,  Little 
Women,  Regulars,  Short  Stouts,  and 
Stouts.  Until  they  agree  on  what  the 
minimum  measurements  for  the  total 
length,  armhole  circumference,  waist, 
hips,  sleeve  length,  etc.,  should  be, 
women  will  continue  to  find  that  some- 
times they  take  a  size  12,  other  times 
14,  or  16. 

•  OF  COURSE,  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
commercial  standard  for  a  certain  gar- 
ment does  not  mean  that  every  gar- 
ment sold  conforms  to  the  mini- 
mum standard  measurements.  Though 
there  has  been  a  commercial  standard 
for  pajama  sizes  for  8  years  a  man  may 
still  find  that  though  he  hasn't  gained 
a  pound  or  grown  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
a  brand  new  pair  of  pajamas  marked 
exactly  the  same  size  as  his  old  ones, 
has  sleeves  and  trouser  legs  that  are 
too  short,  that  it's  too  snug  under  the 
arms  or  too  loose  around  the  waist. 
All  pajamas  whether  made  to  conform 
to  the  commercial  standard  or  not  can 
be  labeled  size  A,  B,  C,  or  D.  If  a 
manufacturer  wishes,  he  can  cut  his 
size  B  pajamas  out  of  2  square  yards 
of  cloth  instead  of  the  4  that  is  cus- 
tomarily used.  When  buying  bargains 
in  pajamas  one  should  be  particularly 
careful  to  examine  them  for  fit. 

[Concluded  on  page  79] 
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More  Milk  for  Millions 

Economic  needs  of  farmers  and  physical  needs  of  under-con- 
sumers  challenge  the  milk  industry  to  get  the  cost  of  milk  under 
the  hudgetary  wires  of  every  American  family.  What  can  it  do? 


LIKE  Alice,  Consiimen'  Guide  has 
completed  a  tour  in  a  strange  land. 
Stepping  through  a  milk  bottle,  in- 
stead of  a  looking  glass,  it  has  inter- 
viewed the  Mad  Hatters,  the  Hares, 
the  Duchesses,  and  the  Cheshire  Cats 
of  Milkland,  taken  notes  of  its  flora 
and  fauna,  studied  its  laws  and  cus- 
toms, and  then,  its  notebooks  full,  it 
returned  to  tell  consumers  all  about 
y    what  it  had  seen.    In  this  9th  and  last 
O    article  in  the  series,  Milk  for  Millions, 
P    the  Guide  now  seeks  to  smnmarize  the 
^    meaning  of  what  it  has  seen, 
g       Some  countries  just  are,  and  it  isn't 
H    necessary  to  inquire  why  they  happen 


M  *  Last  of  a  series  of  milk  articles.  Earlier 
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to  exist,  but  this  is  not  true  of  the  milk 
country.  Milkland,  with  its  25  mil- 
lion cows,  its  4  million  dairymen,  its 
processors,  its  distributors,  its  trucks 
and  tractors,  its  pasteurizing  equip- 
ment, its  bottling  machines,  its  pricing 
systems,  its  laws,  its  health  officers,  and 
its  problems,  exists  to  supply  human 
beings  with  their  most  important  food, 
milk. 

No  one  denies  the  importance  of 
milk  in  the  American  diet. 

•  NUTRITIONISTS  have  worked  out 
the  minimum  amounts  necessary  for 
each  person.  Children,  nursing  and 
pregnant  mothers,  should  have  to  a 
quart  of  milk  or  its  equivalent  every 
day.  Other  adults  should  have  a  pint 
of  milk  or  its  equivalent  a  day.  Or 


to  generalize,  the  milk  prescription  for 
everyone  is  from  250  to  305  quarts  of 
milk  a  year. 

If  America's  under-consumers  of 
milk  were  to  get  their  full  prescription, 
not  only  would  their  health  be  toned 
up  but  American  farmers  would  have 
a  bigger  job  to  do.  The  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  has  figured  that  if 
the  average  consumption  of  city  fam- 
ilies could  be  raised  to  the  level  of 
families  whose  diets  cost  less  than 
$165  per  person  per  year  (1936  price 
levels),  but  whose  food  supply  was 
rated  as  first  class,  there  would  be  need 
for  33  percent  more  milk. 

We  tossed  in  a  suggestion  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  story  of  milk,  and  now 
at  the  end  we  come  back  to  underline 
it!    The  milk  problem  will  be  solved 


only  when  more  milk  is  consumed. 
Not  only  the  health  of  consumers 

\^  hangs  on  this  need  for  more  milk. 

I   Fair  returns  to  the  farmers  who  pro- 

'   duce  milk,  to  the  processors  and  dis- 

'  tributors  who  handle  it,  to  the  work- 
ers along  the  milk  route,  and  to  inves- 
tors, hang  on  this  single  necessity. 

I  The  reverse  of  this  fact  is  also  true. 
The  milk  problem  will  always  be  with 
us  so  long  as  everybody  scrambles  for 
a  larger  share  in  a  too  small  milk  can. 
In  such  a  scramble,  somebody  is  bound 
to  end  up  with  only  the  dregs.  Every- 
body can  get  more  out  of  the  national 
milk  can  only  if  that  can  is  built  bigger 
than  it  is  now. 

'  When  the  Bureau  of  Home  Econom- 
ics studied  the  expenditures  of  more 
than  a  million  native  white  non-relief 
families  for  the  year  1935,  they  found 
these  facts:  Among  low  and  middle 
income  families  the  more  money  a 
family  could  spend  for  food  the  more 
it  spent  for  milk.  City  families  spend- 
ing around  8  cents  a  meal  per  person 
consumed  2.3  quarts  of  milk  a  week 
per  person.    As  average  expenditures 

I  per  meal  per  person  increased,  milk 
consumption  increased,  too.  Families 
spending  1 1  cents  per  meal  per  person 


used  2.8  quarts  of  milk  per  person  a 
week.  Families  with  14  cents  to  spend 
for  each  meal  per  person  bought  each 
week  3.5  quarts  of  milk  per  person; 
and  17  cents  a  meal  per  person  families 
had  3-6  quarts  of  milk  per  person  to  go 
on  through  the  week.  Thus  milk  con- 
sumed by  this  last  group  of  families 
was  more  than  II/2  times  greater  than 
families  at  the  8-cent  level  and  the 
groups  listed  include  only  part  of  the 
whole  population.  If  the  consumption 
of  those  who  spend  less  or  more  than 
this  could  be  accurately  known,  an 
even  greater  range  in  consumption  of 
milk  undoubtedly  would  be  found. 

•  RECORDS  for  small  city  families, 
village  families,  and  farm  families  in 
these  same  expenditure  divisions  all 
showed  that  as  they  had  more  money 
to  spend,  they  consumed  more  milk. 
Milk  consumption  by  small  city  fam- 
ilies almost  doubled  from  2.1  quarts 
to  3.9  quarts  per  person  a  week,  as  ex- 
penditures per  meal  per  person  in- 
creased from  8  cents  to  17  cents.  In 
the  same  food  spending  range,  village 
families  increased  milk  consumption 
from  2.8  quarts  to  4.6  quarts  of  milk 
per  person  a  week. 


Still  more  evidence  comes  to  light 
about  the  eagerness  of  American  fam- 
ilies to  drink  adequate  quantities  of 
milk  provided  they  can  afford  it. 
From  the  same  study,  on  farms  where 
milk  is  both  cheaper  and  more  avail- 
able families  drink  more  of  it  than  in 
cities.  At  each  food  expenditure  level 
farm  families  drink  almost  twice  as 
much  milk  as  city  families  in  the  same 
expenditure  class. 

Housing,  feeding,  and  clothing  the 
one-third  of  America  that  is  ill-housed, 
ill-fed,  and  ill-clothed  is  a  general,  na- 
tional problem.  Consumers  should 
throw  their  weight  on  the  side  of  the 
scales  that  will  bring  the  distribution 
of  goods  and  services  in  the  United 
States  into  balance,  but  that  is  a  job 
for  everyone,  a  job  that  all  America 
must  work  on. 


17  ounces  1  quart  5  ounces  1  quart  1  quart  fluid        ^    1  quart  4i  ounces  1  quart  3i  ounces  dried  1  quart 

evaporated    =   fresh  whole  American  =    fresh  whole  skim  milk  and     — -  fi«*F  whole  dried  whole    =    fresh  whole  skim  milk  and       =    fresh  whole 

milk  milk  Cheddar  cheese         milk  H  ounces  butter         milk  .  milk  milk  l^  ounces  butter  milk 


Compare  the  Cost  of  These  Whole  Milk  Equivalents  in  Your  City 
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More  Milk  for  Millions 

Economic  needs  of  farmers  and  physical  needs  of  under-con- 
sumers  challenge  the  milk  industry  to  get  the  cost  of  milk  under 
the  hudgetary  wires  of  every  American  family.  What  can  it  do? 


LIKE  Alice,  Consumers'  Guide  has 
completed  a  tour  in  a  strange  land. 
Stepping  through  a  milk  bottle,  in- 
stead of  a  looking  glass,  it  has  inter- 
viewed the  Mad  Hatters,  the  Hares, 
the  Duchesses,  and  the  Cheshire  Cats 
of  Milkland,  taken  notes  of  its  flora 
and  fauna,  studied  its  laws  and  cus- 
toms, and  then,  its  notebooks  full,  it 
returned  to  tell  consumers  all  about 
what  it  had  seen.  In  this  9th  and  last 
article  in  the  series,  Milk  for  Millions, 
the  Guide  now  seeks  to  summarize  the 
meaning  of  what  it  has  seen. 

Some  countries  just  are,  and  it  isn't 
necessary  to  inquire  why  they  happen 


*  La.sf  o/  a  series  of  milk  articles.  Earlier 
articles  appear  in  these  issues:  Aug.  9, 
Aug.  2:i,  Sept.  6,  Oct.  IS,  Nov.  1,  Nov. 
15,  1937,  Jan.  17  and  Jan.  31,  1938. 


to  exist,  but  this  is  not  true  of  the  milk 
country.  Milkland,  with  its  25  mil- 
lion cows,  its  4  million  dairymen,  its 
processors,  its  distributors,  its  trucks 
and  tractors,  its  pasteurizing  equip- 
ment, its  bottling  machines,  its  pricing 
systems,  its  laws,  its  health  officers,  and 
its  problems,  exists  to  supply  human 
beings  with  their  most  important  food, 
milk. 

No  one  denies  the  importance  of 
milk  in  the  American  diet. 

•  NUTRITIONISTS  have  worked  out 
the  minimum  amounts  necessary  for 
each  person.  Children,  nursing  and 
pregnant  mothers,  should  have  to  a 
quart  of  milk  or  its  equivalent  every 
day.  Other  adults  should  have  a  pint 
of  milk  or  its  equivalent  a  day.  Or 


to  generalize,  the  milk  prescription  for 
everyone  is  from  2S0  to  305  quarts  of 
milk  a  year. 

If  America's  under-consumers  of 
milk  were  to  get  their  full  prescription, 
not  only  would  their  health  be  toned 
up  but  American  farmers  would  have 
a  bigger  job  to  do.  The  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  has  figured  that  if 
the  average  consumption  of  city  fam- 
ilies could  be  raised  to  the  level  of 
families  whose  diets  cost  less  than 
$165  per  person  per  year  (1936  price 
levels),  but  whose  food  supply  was 
rated  as  first  class,  there  would  be  need 
for  33  percent  more  milk. 

We  tossed  in  a  suggestion  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  story  of  milk,  and  now 
at  the  end  we  come  back  to  underline 
it!    The  milk  problem  will  be  solved 


only  when  more  milk  is  consumed. 

Not  only  the  health  of  consumers 
hangs  on  this  need  for  more  milk. 
Fair  returns  to  the  farmers  who  pro- 
duce milk,  to  the  processors  and  dis- 
tributors who  handle  it,  to  the  work- 
ers along  the  milk  route,  and  to  inves- 
tors, hang  on  this  single  necessity. 

The  reverse  of  this  fact  is  also  true. 
The  milk  problem  will  always  be  with 
f      us  so  long  as  everybody  scrambles  for 
a  larger  share  in  a  too  small  milk  can. 
'      In  such  a  scramble,  somebody  is  bound 
to  end  up  with  only  the  dregs.  Every- 
body can  get  more  out  of  the  national 
milk  can  only  if  that  can  is  built  bigger 
than  it  is  now. 
'  When  the  Bureau  of  Home  Econom- 

ics studied  the  expenditures  of  more 
than  a  million  native  white  non-relief 
families  for  the  year  1935,  they  found 
these  facts:  Among  low  and  middle 
income  families  the  more  money  a 
family  could  spend  for  food  the  more 
it  spent  for  milk.  City  families  spend- 
ing around  8  cents  a  meal  per  person 
consumed  2.3  quarts  of  milk  a  week 
per  person.  As  average  expenditures 
per  meal  per  person  increased,  milk 
consumption  increased,  too.  Families 
spending  11  cents  per  meal  per  person 


used  2.8  quarts  of  milk  per  person  a 
week.  Families  with  14  cents  to  spend 
for  each  meal  per  person  bought  each 
week  3-5  quarts  of  milk  per  person; 
and  17  cents  a  meal  per  person  families 
had  3.6  quarts  of  milk  per  person  to  go 
on  through  the  week.  Thus  milk  con- 
sumed by  this  last  group  of  families 
was  more  than  11/2  times  greater  than 
families  at  the  8-cent  level  and  the 
groups  listed  include  only  part  of  the 
whole  population.  If  the  consumption 
of  those  who  spend  less  or  more  than 
this  could  be  accurately  known,  an 
even  greater  range  in  consumption  of 
milk  undoubtedly  would  be  found. 

•  RECORDS  for  small  city  families, 
village  families,  and  farm  families  in 
these  same  expenditure  divisions  all 
showed  that  as  they  had  more  money 
to  spend,  they  consumed  more  milk. 
Milk  consumption  by  small  city  fam- 
ilies almost  doubled  from  2.1  quarts 
to  3.9  quarts  per  person  a  week,  as  ex- 
penditures per  meal  per  person  in- 
creased from  8  cents  to  17  cents.  In 
the  same  food  spending  range,  village 
families  increased  milk  consumption 
from  2.8  quarts  to  4.6  quarts  of  milk 
per  person  a  week. 


Still  more  evidence  comes  to  light 
about  the  eagerness  of  American  fam- 
ilies to  drink  adequate  quantities  of 
milk  provided  they  can  afford  it. 
From  the  same  study,  on  farms  where 
milk  is  both  cheaper  and  more  avail- 
able families  drink  more  of  it  than  in 
cities.  At  each  food  expenditure  level 
farm  families  drink  almost  twice  as 
much  milk  as  city  families  in  the  same 
expenditure  class. 

Housing,  feeding,  and  clothing  the 
one-third  of  America  that  is  ill-housed, 
ill-fed,  and  ill-clothed  is  a  general,  na- 
tional problem.  Consumers  should 
throw  their  weight  on  the  side  of  the 
scales  that  will  bring  the  distribution 
of  goods  and  services  in  the  United 
States  into  balance,  but  that  is  a  job 
for  everyone,  a  job  that  all  America 
must  work  on. 
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Getting  the  price  of  milk  down 
under  the  budgetary  wires  of  many 
under-consumers  of  milk,  however, 
need  not  wait  on  the  overhauling  of 
America.  Some  segments  of  the  milk 
problem  can  be  singled  out  so  that  peo- 
ple can  go  to  work  on  them  now.  Per- 
haps a  perfect  milk  economy  waits  on 
a  perfect  world;  but  there  are  things 
that  can  be  done. 

•  MANY  THOUGHTFUL  PEOPLE 
who  have  put  the  milk  problem  under 
their  economic  microscopes  have  held 
that  moderate  decreases  in  the  price  of 
milk  would  not  contribute  appreciably 
to  increase  the  amount  of  milk  con- 
sumed. The  demand  for  milk,  they 
have  said,  is  inelastic.  By  that  they 
mean  the  amount  of  milk  consumed  is 
not  much  affected  by  the  ups  or 
downs  in  prices  as  they  have  ordinarily 
occurred. 

Evidence  exists  that  there  is  consid- 
erable variation  in  the  elasticity  in  the 
demand  for  milk  among  different 
groups  of  people. 

Milwaukeeans  have  said  positively 
that  they  would  drink  more  milk  if 
prices  were  appreciably  lowered.  A 
study  conducted  by  that  city  in  cooper- 
ation with  several  Federal  agencies  re- 
vealed, for  example,  that  if  the  price 
of  a  quart  of  milk  were  reduced  by  2 
cents  the  families  in  the  low  income 
class  would  increase  their  use  of  milk 
by  14.5  percent;  families  in  the  inter- 
mediate income  class  would  drink  11.1 
percent  more  milk,  and  the  families  in 
the  top  income  class  would  drink  6.2 
percent  more. 


Still  stronger  evidence  comes  from 
a  number  of  midwestern  cities  where 
milk  consumption  has  been  stepping 
up  since  dealers  offered  milk  in  gallon 
jugs.  By  purchasing  milk  in  gallon 
jugs  at  grocery  stores  consumers  will- 
ing to  be  their  own  pack  horses,  are 
enabled  to  buy  milk  at  71/2  cents  a 
quart,  2I/2  cents  less  than  the  regular 
delivered  price  per  quart.  A  study  of 
137  families  buying  milk  this  way  in 
one  city  has  shown  that  94  families 
increased  their  milk  consumption  as  a 
result  of  this  plan,  that  39  continued 
to  use  the  same  amount  of  milk,  and 
that  only  4  families  got  less  milk  than 
they  had  bought  before  the  plan  went 
into  effect.  Of  the  families  using 
more  milk,  the  average  increase  was  47 
percent  at  one  store  and  50  percent  at 
another. 

•  FACTS  SUCH  AS  THESE  show  it 
is  a  mistake  to  market  milk  as  though 
the  demand  for  milk  were  universally 
inelastic.  They  suggest  that  this  prac- 
tice comes  from  failing  to  recognize 
that  not  all  consumers  are  alike.  It 
doesn't  mean  much  to  talk  about  "con- 
sumer demand"  as  though  every  one 
were  cut  out  of  the  same  pattern. 
Families  differ  from  each  other  by  the 
weight  of  their  purses,  by  their  desire 
for  milk,  and  by  their  demand  for  all 
the  marketing  frills  that  go  with  milk. 
To  get  a  more  accurate  measure  of 
"consumer  demand,"  the  different 
needs  of  under-consumers  and  non- 
consumers  must  be  considered. 

At  the  top  level  are  families  with 
incomes  big  enough  to  afford  all  the 


milk  they  want  and  also  the  services 
milk  companies  offer.  They  can  af- 
ford to  pay  for  the  delivery  of  milk  to 
their  door.  They  can  afford  the  extra 
costs  which  companies  must  charge 
when  customers  call  up  and  order  a 
pint  of  cream  delivered  immediately. 
They  can  afford  the  luxury  of  charge 
accounts. 

Middle  level  families  are  those  that 
can  afford  to  buy  milk,  but  not  the 
extra  services.  If  families  in  this 
group  could  buy  milk  without  paying 
for  a  delivery  service  or  a  credit  sys- 
tem or  an  advertising  campaign,  they 
would  be  able  to  get  more  milk. 

Below  these  families  are  the  tragic 
"one-third  of  the  nation."  The  wage- 
earners  in  these  families  are  unem- 
ployed, or  are  earning  salaries  too 
scanty  to  provide  even  a  minimum  of 
decency  in  living.  Many  of  them  are 
on  relief.  As  things  are  now  they  can 
afford  to  buy  neither  milk  nor  services. 

•  TO  INCREASE  milk  consumption 
by  the  first  group,  education  is  nec- 
essary. They  must  be  told,  if  they 
don't  know  it  already,  that  milk  is  an 
essential  food,  that  it  contributes  vital 
ingredients  to  a  healthy  diet.  Chances 
are  they  have  already  heard  that  milk  is 
good  food  and  believe  it,  unless  by  un- 
happy accident  they  have  also  heard 
milk  described  as  a  medicine  or  a 
beauty  secret.  Calling  a  good  food 
more  than  a  food  is  a  kind  of  education 
that  creates  doubt  as  well  as  convic- 
tions. 

Most  Americans  fall  into  groups  2 
and  3.    If  their  consumption  of  milk 
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MILK  CONSUMPTION  GROWS  BIGGER 

AS  SMALL  INCOMES  BECOME  MEDIUM-SIZED  INCOMES 


8  cents  a  meal  for  all  food  per  person 


Comparing  consumption  of  milk  by  urban  families 

□ 


17  cents  a  meal  for  all  food  per  person 


2}/2  quarts 
of  milk 
a  week 
per  person 


4  quarts 
of  milk 

a  week 
per  person 


Approximate  estimates  from  data  collected  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  1935-1936 


MILK  CONSUMPTION  IS  BIGGER  WHERE  MILK  COSTS  LESS  13 

Comparing  consumption  of  milk  l>y  families  in  cities  and  on  farms 

Quarts  Milk  per  Week 
per  Person 


FARM  FAMILIES 


17  cents  a  meal  for  all  food  per  person 


URBAN  FAMILIES 


i 


FARM  FAMILIES 

Approximate  estimates  from  data  collected  by  the  L  .  S.  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  1935-19:i6 


is  to  be  increased,  the  miJk  industry 
must  gear  itself  to  their  needs. 

Some  Americans  purchase  their 
transportation  in  the  form  of  chauf- 
feur-driven hmousines.  Other  Amer- 
icans buy  transportation  at  a  nickel  a 
ride.  Others  purchase  it  in  the  form 
of  shoe  leather.  Now  there  isn't  any 
reason  why  people  who  can  afford 
limousines  should  not  go  coasting 
about  in  them,  but  there  is  a  very  good 
reason  why  they  should  pay  for  the 
cost  of  the  limousines  themselves  and 
not  make  the  strap-hangers  foot  the 
bill.  In  the  milk  trade  in  many  cities 
this,  however,  is  exactly  what  occurs. 
Milk  in  some  cities  costs  as  much  when 
the  housewife  pays  cash  and  carries  it 
home  as  when  she  finds  it  waiting  at 
her  door  and  pays  for  it  two  weeks  or 
a  month  later.  The  people  who  can 
afford  an  upholstered  milk  service 
along  with  a  milk  pageant  share  the 
cost  of  these  added  luxuries  with  peo- 
ple who  don't  want  and  can't  afford 
pageants  and  upholstery  at  all,  but  who 
do  want  milk. 

New  York  City  authorities  have  rec- 
ognized the  needs  of  these  consumers. 
We  told  about  their  milk  stations  and 


the  families  served  by  them  in  the 
Cons?ii)iers'  Guide  for  January  10, 
1938. 

•  SOME  MILK  DEALERS  them- 
selves, have  taken  steps  to  increase 
milk  consumption  by  trimming  off 
some  of  the  frills,  and  by  passing  on 
the  economies  of  cheaper  distribution. 
One  Iowa  milk  distributor  decided  that 
it  cost  less  to  put  3  quarts  of  milk  on  a 
consumer's  doorstep  at  one  time  than 
to  put  1  quart  of  milk  there  on  3  sepa- 
rate mornings,  so  he  devised  a  plan 
whereby  consumers  could  save  the  ad- 
ditional delivery  cost.  His  customers 
pay  11  cents  for  single  quarts  of  milk 
under  this  plan,  10  cents  a  quart  for  2 
quart  deliveries,  and  9  cents  a  quart  for 
3  quart  deliveries. 

To  sharpen  up  the  fact  that  econ- 
omies can  be  had  in  delivery  costs,  an- 
other plan  has  been  proposed ;  to  sell 
milk  at  a  fixed  price  plus  service 
charges  which  decrease  with  the  quan- 
tity of  milk  purchased.  Thus  milk  at 
a  grocery  store  would  cost  the  flat  milk 
price.  Milk  in  1  quart  quantities  de- 
livered to  the  home  would  cost  the  flat 
milk  price  plus  a  service  charge,  which 


would  shrink  with  each  additional 
quart  of  milk  purchased  at  the  same 
time. 

For  our  3rd  group  of  consumers 
such  economies  are  not  sufficient.  In 
an  economy  that  depends  upon  the  de- 
sire for  profits  to  maintain  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  goods  and 
services,  people  who  cannot  afford  to 
buy  anything  are  economic  untouch- 
ables. And  so  long  as  they  are,  no 
private  company  can  be  blamed  for 
not  getting  goods,  and  in  this  case, 
milk,  to  them.  The  responsibility  for 
supplying  milk  to  the  group  of  fam- 
ilies who  can't  afford  to  buy  anything 
obviously  becomes  a  public  one. 

•  WHEN  WELFARE  AGENCIES 
made  a  checkup  of  relief  famihes  in 
one  large  eastern  city,  they  found  8,900 
out  of  18,000  families  had  been  buying 
no  fluid  milk  whatsoever;  7,200  had  S 
been  buying  10,200  quarts  a  day  from  ^ 
the  stores,  and  1,900  were  having  2,800  *^ 
quarts  daily  delivered  to  their  homes. 
After  a  relief  program  supplying  fluid  ^ 
milk  to  these  families  had  got  under  pj 
way,  they  continued  to  purchase  the  ^ 
same    quantities    through    the  same 


HOW  MUCH  MILK  ONE  DOLLAR  BOUGHT 
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1929 


1937 
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Each  bottle  represents  1  quart  of  fresh  whole  milk  bought  at  a  store 

Each  can  represents  the  same  amount  of  food  values  in  the  form  of 
evaporated  milk 

Note:  These  are  imaginary  17-oz.  cans,  larger  than  the  UVrOZ.  size  sold  in  stores. 
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channels,  and,  in  addition,  they  were 
consuming  26,400  quarts  of  relief 
milk.  Their  total  consumption  in- 
creased threefold,  from  13,000  to 
39,000  quarts  a  day. 

•  SHORTCUTTING  past  the  block- 
ades which  bar  such  families  from  the 
milk  they  need,  the  Federal  Surplus 
Commodities  Corporation  has  set  up  an 
apparatus  to  carry  the  emergency  load 
that  our  economy  should,  but  does  not, 
carry  normally.  Through  it,  farm 
surpluses  are  routed  into  the  homes  of 
the  unemployed.  Milk  has  been  one 
of  the  farm  products  that  has  taken 
this  emergency  highway  to  town.  Al- 
together 133  million  pounds  of  cheese, 
dry  skim  milk,  and  evaporated  milk 
have  been  distributed  to  families  that 
can't  afford  to  buy  anything. 

Some  cities,  too,  are  aware  that  fam- 
ilies unable  to  buy  are  public  respon- 
sibilities. In  New  York,  for  example, 
milk  for  those  who  can't  buy  is  par- 
tially assured  through  a  $40,000  a 
month  expenditure  by  the  city  govern- 
ment. Private  social  agencies,  dis- 
persing these  funds  get  milk  to  8,500 
families  on  relief.  Milk  is  furnished 
free  under  this  plan  for  school  chil- 
dren's lunches,  for  expectant  mothers, 
for  undernourished  children,  and  for 
pre-school  children. 

Ideally,  some  economists  say,  an  in- 
dustry should  seek  profits  by  selling 


more  goods  at  lower  prices.  The 
way  to  do  this  is  to  become  more  effi- 
cient so  as  to  make  possible  lower 
prices.  Lower  prices  enable  more  peo- 
ple to  buy  more  of  the  goods  the  in- 
dustry manufactures. 

If  a  particular  manufacturer  does 
not  continually  maintain  his  compara- 
tive efficiency  in  relation  to  the  other 
manufacturers  of  the  same  product  he 
will  eventually  lose  out  altogether.  If 
an  entire  industry  becomes  muscle- 
bound  in  this  respect,  it  may  lose  out 
to  some  alternative  product,  even  if  it 
is  supplying  an  apparently  indispensa- 
ble commodity. 

•  SUCH  SUBSTITUTION  may  turn 

a  healthy  profitable  industry  into  a  sick 
industry.  This,  of  course,  is  one  of  the 
hazards  of  business.  Loss  of  markets 
and  the  slow  drying  up  of  profits  are 
the  penalty  of  inefficiency.  The  threat 
of  this  is  one  of  the  spurs  to  increasing 
efficiency. 

Some  observers  of  2  competitive 
branches  of  the  milk  industry  point  to 
contrasting  routes  which  prices  and 
consumption  of  fluid  and  evaporated 
milk  have  taken  over  the  past  15  years. 

In  1923  the  consumption  of  fluid 
milk  and  cream  in  all  of  non-farm 
America  amounted  to  3,123  million 
gallons.  By  1929  this  rose  to  3,739 
million  gallons.  But  by  1936,  even 
though  both  the  human  and  cow  popu- 


lation had  increased,  milk  and  cream 
consumption  had  declined  to  3,703  ^ 
miUion  gallons. 

Against  this  record  of  decreasing 
consumption  stands  the  record  of  the 
evaporated  milk  industry.  In  1923 
the  consumption  of  evaporated  milk 
in  the  United  States  totaled  236  mil- 
lion gallons  in  fluid  milk  equivalent. 
By  1929  this  had  increased  to  323  mil- 
lion gallons,  and  by  1936  it  had  risen 
to  432  million  gallons. 

True,  evaporated  milk  is  only  a  drop 
in  the  milk  bucket.  Even  today  only 
a  small  amount  of  the  milk  consumed 
is  consumed  as  evaporated  milk.  But 
another  set  of  statistics  seems  to  show 
that  although  evaporated  milk  today 
is  only  a  cloud  as  big  as  a  man's  hand 
on  the  milk  sky,  it  may  nevertheless 
be  a  signal  of  something  larger  to 
come. 

•  CONSUMPTION  of  evaporated 
milk  amounted  in  1923  to  7.6  percent 
of  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk.  Dur- 
ing the  next  6  years  both  evaporated 
milk  and  fluid  milk  and  cream  con- 
sumption increased,  but  evaporated 
milk  consumption  increased  at  a  faster 
rate.  The  result  was  that  in  1929 
evaporated  milk  consumption  had  risen 
to  8.6  percent  of  the  fluid  milk  con- 
sumption. Then  from  1929  to  1936 
while  fluid  milk  consumption  declined, 
evaporated  milk  consumption  rose  to 
11.7  percent  of  fluid  milk  consump- 
tion. 

Economic  rivalries  between  prod- 
ucts find  their  expression  in  prices. 
And  in  the  competition  between  evap- 
orated milk  and  fluid  milk,  the  price 
tendencies  in  these  two  branches  of  the 
milk  industry  may  spotlight  some  of 
the  reasons  why  the  fluid  milk  indus- 
try is  losing  ground  and  why  the  evap- 
orated milk  industry  has  put  on  added 
speed  year  by  year.  Comparing  the 
cost  of  17  ounces  of  evaporated  milk 
with  its  equivalent  in  food  value,  a 
quart  of  fluid  milk,  it  can  be  seen  that 
evaporated  milk  is  a  bargain  in  food 
values  as  compared  with  fluid  milk, 
and  a  bargain  that  is  becoming  more 
of  a  bargain.  In  1923,  17  ounces  of 
evaporated  milk  cost  consumers  an  av- 
erage of  12.8  cents  as  compared  with 
[Concluded  on  page  181 


Safety  First  in  Home  Dry  Cleaning 

If  you  must  do  that  fresheniug-up  job  at  home,  learn  the 
rules  to  follow  to  avoid  danger  to  you  and  to  your  clothes 


IS  IT  SAFE  to  do  dry  cleaning  at 
home?  Many  people  have  asked  the 
Consumers'  Guide  this  question.  The 
shortest  answer  is  "No."  The  at- 
tempt to  save  a  few  dollars  may  mean 
a  serious  accident  or  loss  of  life.  Each 
year  many  explosions  resulting  in  in- 
juries and  deaths  are  caused  by  the  use 
of  inflammable  cleaning  fluids  in  the 
home. 

In  spite  of  this  sage  advice  many 
people  do  attempt  this  cleaning  job  at 
home  because  it  is  economical  or  be- 
cause they  live  in  a  rural  cOxTimunity 
and  a  trip  to  the  dry  cleaner's  means  a 
long  or  impossible  trek  to  town. 

Tips  on  technique  which  we  give 
here  are  not  intended  for  the  careless 
or  negligent.  Nor  are  they  designed 
to  encourage  home  dry  cleaning.  They 
are  a  warning  guide  to  consumers  who 
have  no  alternative  and  yet  are  mature 
enough  to  understand  the  precautions 
they  must  take  if  the  job  is  to  be  done 
at  home  safely. 

Cleaning  solvents  are  used  in  dry 
cleaning  in  much  the  same  way  as 
water  is  used  for  washing  clothes. 
There  are  many  different  solvents 
which  will  remove  dirt  and  grease 
from  textiles:  gasoline,  naphtha,  car- 
bon tetrachloride,  and  a  cleaners'  naph- 
tha, called  Stoddard  solvent,  which 
conforms  to  commercial  standard 
CS3-38  promulgated  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards.  Only  a  clean- 
ing solvent  which  conforms  to  Stod- 
dard's specifications  should  be  used  by 
the  amateur. 

Gasoline  and  naphtha  are  very  ex- 
plosive and  highly  inflammable.  They 
must  never  be  used.  The  money  saved 
in  doing  one's  own  dry  cleaning  is 
not  worth  the  hazard  of  fire  that  comes 


with  using  either  one.  Carbon  tetra- 
chloride is  not  inflammable,  but  it  is 
too  expensive  to  use  in  the  generous 
quantities  needed  to  do  an  effective 
cleaning  job.  If  used  in  a  considerable 
quantity  it  should  be  used  out  of  doors 
as  it  is  toxic. 

•  STODDARD  SOLVENT  has  a  base 
similar  to  kerosene  and  is  free  from 
impurities  which  may  leave  a  dry- 
cleaned  garment  with  a  greasy  feel  or 
an  odor.  It  will  ignite  but  is  not  ex- 
plosive. This  type  of  solvent  is  named 
after  W.  J.  Stoddard  who  for  many 
years  carried  out  intensive  studies  and 
tests  of  various  petroleum  distillates  in 
order  to  find  a  dry-cleaning  product 
that  would  mean  less  danger  of  prop- 
erty and  fire  hazard  for  the  industry. 
A  commercial  standard  for  Stoddard 
solvent  was  promulgated  by  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  in  1928. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  the  standby 
of  the  many  professional  dry  cleaners. 

Many  oil  companies  process  cleaning 
fluids  that  conform  to  the  commercial 
standard  of  Stoddard  solvent.  Con- 
sumers can  purchase  these  at  wholesale 
distributing  plants,  and  sometimes  at 
local  gas  stations  and  paint  stores. 
Cleaning  fluids  are  sold  under  many 
trade  names.  The  fact  that  the  prod- 
uct measures  up  to  the  commercial 
standard  may  not  always  be  given  on 
the  label.  In  that  case  the  consumer 
should  request  this  information  from 
the  storekeeper. 

Benzene  soap  is  not  essential  but  it 
is  helpful  in  cleaning  \'ery  soiled  or 
light  colored  clothing.  Drug  stores 
sometimes  sell  a  dry-cleaning  soap 
containing  benzene.  These  soaps  are 
marketed  under  different  brand  names. 


Technique  of  dry  cleaning  is  com- 
paratively simple.  But  before  work  is 
even  begun,  the  day  and  place  must 
be  carefully  chosen.  Utah  experts, 
who  have  studied  and  reported  on 
methods  of  home  dry  cleaning,  advise 
doing  the  job  on  a  clear,  sunny  day 
with  a  good  breeze  stirring.  They  say 
there  is  more  danger  from  static 
sparks  when  the  humidity  is  low. 
Vapors  given  off  during  the  cleaning 
operation  might  form  explosive  mix- 
tures with  the  air. 

Dry  cleaning  should  always  be  done 
out-of-doors  in  a  shaded  spot  clear  of 
buildings  and  away  from  fire.  The 
equipment  needed  includes  a  bench  or 
table,  3  good  sized  vessels  for  the  sol- 
vent, a  colander,  a  line,  and  hangers 
for  the  clothes. 

•  BENZENE  SOAP  plus  1  or  2  gal- 
Ions  of  solvent  goes  into  the  first  ves- 
sel; only  solvent  goes  into  the  other 
two  containers.  The  vessels  should  be 
large  enough  so  that  the  clothes  need 
not  be  tightly  packed.  If  possible 
they  should  be  made  of  either  granite 
or  enamel.  Light-colored  clothing 
rubbing  against  tin  or  aluminum  is  apt 
to  stain. 

Clothing  should  be  sorted  into  piles 
of  light  and  dark  materials.   The  liijht 


clothing  should  be  cleaned  first.  Care- 
ful cleaners  brush  each  garment,  ex- 
amining it  for  spots,  and  then  turn  it 
inside  out.  Stoddard  solvent  removes 
grease  spots  and  general  dust  and  soil 
but  it  does  not  take  out  stains  caused 
by  blood,  starch,  ink,  perspiration,  and 
other  substances.  Many  of  these 
stains  should  be  removed  before  the 
entire  garment  is  cleaned.  For  tech- 
niques in  removing  specified  spots 
see  "On  The  Spot,"  Consumers''  Guide, 
May  9,  1938. 

Stains  from  sugar,  starch,  and  per- 
spiration on  silk  which  water  spots 
easily  can  sometimes  be  effectively  re- 
moved by  sponging  the  spot  with 
water,  after  the  material  has  gone 
through  the  first  and  second  cleaning 
solution  and  is  still  moist  from  the 
solvent.  The  advantage  of  doing  it  at 
this  time  is  that  water  and  solvent  do 
not  mix  and  so  there  is  less  danger  of 
a  ring  forming.  After  the  spot  disap- 
pears the  surface  should  be  patted 
with  a  dry  cloth  to  remove  the  excess 
water  before  putting  the  garment  into 
the  last  rinse.  Spots  on  wool  which 
are  not  removed  by  the  solvent  should 
be  sponged  with  water  after  the  gar- 
ment is  dry. 

Three  solvent  baths  give  the  best 
results.  Each  garment  is  allowed  to 
soak  in  the  first  solvent-soap  solution 
for  about  10  minutes.  The  solvent  is 
then '  worked  through  the  garment, 
either  with  the  hands  or  with  a  plung- 
er or  a  small  funnel.  Garments  that 
are  very  soiled  are  brushed  gently, 
never  rubbed  between  the  hands. 
When  clothing  is  removed  from  this 
vessel,  as  much  of  the  solvent  as  pos- 
sible is  squeezed  out,  and  the  garment 
is  then  held  over  the  pan  to  drip  or 
placed  in  a  colander  over  the  pan. 
This  process  is  repeated  through  the 
3  baths. 

These  by-hand  directions  are  tedious 
in  this  day  of  washing  machines  and 
speedy  wringers.  But  solvent  must 
never  be  used  in  washing  machines  as 
friction  is  often  responsible  for  start- 
ing a  fire.  And  wringers  are  out  be- 
cause the  solvent  destroys  rubber.  It 
also  kills  grass,  so  the  careful  thing  to 
do  is  to  place  a  pan  to  catch  the  drip 
from  a  garment  hung  out  to  dry.  Dry- 
ing should  be  done  out-of-doors,  in 
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(1)  BEFORE  SOAKING  CLOTHES  in  the  cleaning  fluid 
examine  them  for  spots.  Stains  other  than  from  grease  and 
general  soil  may  need  special  treatment.  (2)  Two  soakings  in 
Stoddard  solvent  and  then  a  rinse  in  clear  solvent  will  remove 
the  usual  grease  spots  and  general  soil  stains  from  garments. 


the  shade,  and  should  be  thorough. 
Dry-cleaned  garments,  even  after  they 
are  dried  and  pressed,  will  still  carry 
the  odor  of  the  solvent  unless  hung  in 
a  warm  airy  place. 

Solvent  that  has  been  used  can  be 
clarified  and  saved  for  the  next  time. 
The  way  this  is  done  is  to  dissolve  2 
heaping  tablespoons  of  sal  soda  in  a 
pint  of  water  and  stir  it  vigorously 
into  the  solvent.  The  solution  is  then 
allowed  to  stand  in  a  covered  vessel 


until  it  is  clear,  or  until  the  water  and 
dirt  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  The 
clear  solvent  is  then  poured  into  a 
clean  pan,  put  into  an  airtight  con- 
tainer clearly  labeled  to  show  its  con- 
tents, and  stored  in  a  cool  dry  place 
outside  of  the  house  and  away  from 
fire.  This  clarified  solvent  may  be 
used  in  the  first  and  second  vessel. 
Onlv  clean  fresh  solvent  should  be 
used  for  the  final  rinse. 

[Concluded  on  page  IS] 
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IS  MOTHER  GOOSE  going  coopera- 
tive? Grade  school  children  at  Green- 
belt,  Maryland,  have  been  supplying 
themselves  with  candy  and  gum,  cook- 
ies, tops,  and  pencils,  in  their  own 
cooperative  store.  One  hundred  and 
thirty-two  of  the  school's  223  pupils 
are  shareholders  in  the  "Gum  Drop 
Co-op."    Shares  cost  5  cents  apiece. 

Six  weeks  of  operation  gave  the 
young  cooperators  a  reserve  of  enor- 
mous proportions — namely,  $12.  After 
\  oting  themselves  a  20  percent  patron- 
age dividend  and  a  gift  to  the  school  of 
10  percent  of  the  savings  and  crediting 
non-members'  patronage  refunds  to  the 
purchase  of  shares,  the  "Gum  Drop 
Co-op"  still  had  a  surplus  on  hand. 

Greenbelt  High  School  lads  and 
lassies  are  following  the  example  of 
their  kid  brothers  and  sisters.  Fifty- 
three  of  the  83  high  school  students 
have  formed  their  own  cooperative. 
They  have  already  reported  savings  of 
$28.02  on  purchases  of  $93.80.  No 
dividend  hunters,  these  cooperators 
plan  to  use  savings  for  the  acquisition 
of  gym  equipment  for  their  school. 

STUDENT  COOPERATION  on  col- 
lege campuses  also  reports  progress,  on 
a  more  earnest  level.  Cooperators 
from  5  colleges  in  4  far  western  States, 
took  off  a  couple  of  days  during  Spring 
vacation,  met  at  Idaho  University, 
added  up  the  strength  of  the  organi- 
zations which  had  sent  them,  and  dis- 
covered they  had  a  membership  of 
2,000  between  them,  and  were  doing 
a  business  of  $210,000,  and  saving 
their  membership,  it  is  claimed,  over 
$150,000  a  year.  They  thereupon  or- 
ganized a  Students'  Cooperative  League 
for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Co-ops  and  near-co-ops  and  pseudo- 
co-ops  have  been  cropping  up  and  dis- 
appearing among  university  students 
for  many  years.  The  groups  repre- 
sented at  the  Idaho  conference  seem 


to  have  been  built  on  the  Rochdale 
plan.  Most  were  founded  during  the 
depression  in  response  to  a  real  need  of 
members  to  cut  the  cost  of  li\'ing — 
especially  housing  and  eating  costs — 
if  they  were  to  continue  in  college. 

Idaho  University's  co-ops,  organized 
in  1932,  now  run  7  campus  dormi- 
tories. The  University  of  Washington 
reports  10  cooperative  rooming  houses, 
with  a  central  kitchen.  Washington 
State  College  and  the  University  of 
Oregon  have  4  housing  co-ops  each. 
At  the  University  of  California,  one  of 
the  3  co-ops  has  taken  over  the  biggest 
apartment  in  Berkeley  to  run  as  a 
cooperati\'e  dormitory. 

ANOTHER  MILESTONE  in  interna- 
tional cooperative  trade  was  the  ship- 
ment of  200,000  bushels  of  wheat 
from  the  Union  Equity  Cooperative 
Exchange,  of  Enid,  Oklahoma,  to  Eng- 
land's Cooperative  Wholesale  Society. 
In  England,  the  wheat  was  ground  into 
flour  at  a  cooperative  mill,  baked  in  a 
co-op  bakery,  and  delivered  to  English 
families  over  retail  consumer  coopera- 
tive counters. 

One  out  of  every  4  loaves  of  bread 
that  English  families  consume,  comes 
from  cooperative  bakeries.  Britain's 
Cooperative  Wholesale  Society  is  larg- 
est wheat  buyer  in  the  British  Isles. 

SIX  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  are  now 
using  lubricating  oil  blended  in  the 
cooperative  compounding  plant  of  the 
Consumers'  Cooperative  Association  at 
North  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Latest 
national  cooperative  wholesale  to  order 
co-op  oil  is  that  of  Bulgaria.  A  4,760 
gallon  shipment  is  on  its  way  to  Sofia. 

Cooperative  wholesales  in  France, 
Belgium,  Scotland,  Estonia,  and  Can- 
ada, have  already  made  purchases. 
These  wholesales  are  using  their  pa- 
tronage dividends  to  purchase  shares 
of  stock  in  the  CCA.     A  share  will 


entitle  the  foreign  cooperative  whole- 
sale  to  a  voice  in  the  organization  on 
the  same  terms  as  the  400  retail  con- 
sumer cooperatives  affiliated  with  CCA. 

WHAT  DOES  a  cooperative  whole- 
sale do  in  a  depression?  The  324 
delegates  representing  77  societies  at 
the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Cen- 
tral Cooperative  Wholesale  at  Supe- 
rior, Wisconsin,  voted  to  increase 
their  reserves;  to  hold  back  on  cash 
patronage  refunds  and  pay  them  out 
on  a  revolving  basis;  and  to  boost 
their  educational  budget. 

Out  of  last  year's  earnings  of 
$76,000  (on  record  sales  of  $3,356,- 
000)  delegates  voted  to  put  $18,000 
into  reserves.  Of  the  remainder,  $25,- 
000  will  be  paid  out  to  member 
retail  societies  in  the  fall  of  1938;  the 
final  $33,000  in  the  fall  of  1940.  So- 
cieties which  have  less  than  the  re- 
quired amount  of  shares  ($10  for 
each  member,  or  $20,000  total)  will 
receive  their  refunds  in  the  form  of 
shares.  Those  entitled  to  receive  cash 
refunds  will  be  urged  to  take  certifi- 
cates of  indebtedness  maturing  in  5 
years,  bearing  4  percent  interest. 

Having  thus  reinforced  its  financial 
standing,  the  wholesale  upped  its  edu- 
cational department's  allowance  for  the 
year  from  $7,800  to  $12,000.  The 
educational  department  was  instructed 
to  spread  information  about  coopera- 
tive medicine. 

The  Board  of  Directors  was  asked 
to  investigate  "the  feasibility  of  ap- 
plying a  labelling  system  for  canned 
goods  that  is  approved  by  the  Federal 
Government." 

CELEBRATION  of  its  27th  birthday 
brought  to  light  the  fact  that  the  Co- 
operative Trading  Company  of  Wau- 
kegan,  Illinois,  has  become  the  largest 
retail  business  in  Waukegan.  An  en- 
terprise serving  2,670  members,  the 
co-op  points  to  a  variety  of  enterprises, 
in  addition  to  the  original  dairy — a 
bakery,  7  stores  and  markets,  a  service 
station,  and  ice  cream,  farm  supplies, 
and  electrical  appliances  departments. 

Last  year  the  Society  paid  out 
$110,000  in  salaries  to  its  100  em- 
ployees. Sales  were  over  $800,000; 
and  net  earnings  just  under  $25,000. 
Share  capital  in  1937  came  to  $88,000. 
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13  ANOTHER  MILESTONE 

OF  CONSUMER  PROTECTION 

[Concluded  from  page  7] 
tions  of  use  are  "customary  or  usual" 
will  probably  require  definition  for 
each  type  of  commodity. 

Juries  and  courts,  in  interpreting  the 
criminal  provisions  of  the  Wheeler- 
Lea  Act,  will  face  nice  questions  of 
advertisers'  states  of  mind  and  techni- 
cal problems  of  medicine  and  pathol- 
ogy- 
Regulation  of  advertising  practices 

by  Federal  agencies  in  the  public  in- 
terest is  not  entirely  new.  The  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  has  the 
mandate  to  see  that  purchasers  of 
stocks  and  bonds  receive  all  the  infor- 
mation necessary  for  intelligently  pass- 
ing on  the  merits  of  an  investment. 
The  Securities  Act  of  1933  uses  two 
methods  to  insure  a  square  deal  to  in- 
vestors. One  is  a  general  prohibition 
on  fraud,  including  half  truths  and 
omissions  as  well  as  deliberate  mis- 
statements. A  second  and  more  im- 
portant requirement  calls  for  registra- 
tion of  specified  types  of  information 
with  the  SEC,  and  inclusion  of  this  in- 
formation in  the  prospectus  which 
must  be  sent  to  anyone  who  is  pro- 
posing to  purchase  the  securities  in- 
volved. 

Legalization  of  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
beverages  has  carried  with  it  regula- 
tion of  the  advertising  of  beers,  wines, 
and  liquors,  under  the  Federal  Alco- 
hol Administration  Act  of  1935.  Ad- 
vertising regulations  promulgated  by 
the  FAA  not  only  ban  false  and  mis- 
leading statements,  but  require  affirm- 
ative declaration  of  the  contents  of  the 
bottle — information  as  to  identity,  al- 
coholic content,  presence  or  absence  of 
neutral  spirits. 

Some  general  regulation  of  adver- 
tising by  the  States  is  attempted. 
Thirty-eight  commonwealths  have  laws 
on  their  books  which  at  least  frown 
O   upon  false  advertising. 

s 

5^  ©THE  WHEELER-LEA  ACT  marks 
a  new  departure  in  methods  and  scope 

H  of  protection  for  honest  business  and 

S  the  public.    How  much  of  a  departure 

^  will  be  seen  in  the  attitude  of  industry, 

^  the  unfolding  of  enforcement  proce- 

O  dures  and  the  interpretation  of  critical 


terms  by  the  courts.  Consumers,  hop- 
ing for  actual  "milestones  of  consumer 
protection,"  will  be  concerned  to  see 
whether  this  milestone  marks  progress 
in  realistic  benefits  and  protection  to 
them  or  only  changes  the  words  in 
which  cases  are  argued  in  the  courts. 

MORE  MILK  FOR  MILLIONS 

[Concluded  from  page  14] 
the  13.9  cent-cost  of  its  fluid  milk 
equivalent.  By  1929,  17  ounces  of 
evaporated  milk  had  dropped  in  price 
to  11.5  cents,  while  fluid  milk  had 
risen  to  14.4  cents  a  quart.  By  1936 
evaporated  milk  had  dropped  to  8.9 
cents  while  fluid  milk  slipped  down 
only  to  12.5  cents. 

•  THE  ADVANTAGE  IN  PENNIES 
that  evaporated  milk  consumers  got 
over  fluid  milk  consumers  increased 
from  1.1  cents  in  1923,  to  2.9  cents  in 
1929,  to  3.6  cents  in  1937. 

Part  of  this  milk  saving  has  been 
possible  because  milk  processors  pay 
farmers  slightly  more  for  the  milk  used 
in  bottling  than  for  milk  sold  in  evap- 
orated form.  Fluid  milk  prices  quoted 
above  also  include  the  cost  of  delivery 
to  consumers'  homes,  while  evaporated 
milk  prices  are  store  prices. 

Making  rough  allowance  for  both 
of  these  extra  costs,  the  evaporated 
milk  industry  has  offered  increasing 
economies  as  compared  with  the  fluid 
milk  industry,  due  to  its  success  in 
shortening  the  dollar  distance  between 
cows  and  consumers.  The  compara- 
tive savings  increased  from  one-tenth 
of  a  cent  in  1923  to  1.5  cents  in  1937. 
The  play  for  fluid  milk  now  would 
seem  to  be  to  find  its  own  ways  of  cut- 
ting dollar  distances. 

Evaporated  milk  consumers  for  their 
part  are  demonstrating  something  that 
all  consumers  might  well  learn.  To 
obtain  the  nutritive  qualities  that  milk 
affords,  it  is  not  necessary  to  drink  fluid 
milk  alone.  The  same  food  values 
may  be  obtained  by  using  other  milk 
products,  and  occasionally  by  shifting 
back  and  forth  it  is  possible  to  pick  up 
bargains  in  milk. 

Five  ounces  of  cheese  will  serve  the 
nutritional  purposes  of  a  quart  of  milk. 

Seventeen  ounces  of  evaporated  milk 


is  interchangeable  on  the  diet  with  a 
quart  of  milk. 

A  quart  of  fluid  milk  also  finds  its 
dietary  equivalent  in  31/2  ounces  of 
skimmed  milk  and  11/2  ounces  of 
butter. 

The  important  dietetic  fact  for  con- 
sumers to  remember  is  that  adults 
should  get  a  pint  of  milk  or  its  equiva- 
lent a  day,  and  that  children  should 
get  a  quart  of  milk  or  its  equivalent  a 
day. 

Thus  ends  our  story  of  milk  for 
now.  Soon  it  will  become  outdated, 
so  many  are  the  new  facts  and  fancies 
turned  up  by  those  who  are  studying 
this  industry. 

•  THE  FUTURE  of  fluid  milk  and  of 
milk  in  other  forms  is  anyone's  guess, 
of  course.  But  one  thing  is  clear:  This 
industry  has  a  future.  A  food  of  this 
importance  is  not  going  to  lose  out 
simply  because  its  farmer-distributor- 
consumer  problems  are  difficult  ones. 

This,  too,  is  becoming  clear:  Milk's 
future  is  going  to  be  interesting  and 
full  of  changes.  The  industry  is  look- 
ing itself  over.  No  one  who  lives  by 
it,  or  even  close  to  it,  believes  that  its 
problems  have  all  been  worked  out. 
Disputes  are  vigorous,  sometimes  vio- 
lent, but  on  one  point  there  seems  to 
be  wide  agreement — ^we  need  to  find 
new  answers  to  many  old  milk  prob- 
lems. On  all  sides  there  is  evidence 
that  the  search  for  answers  is  gathering 
momentum. 

SAFETY  FIRST 

IN  HOME  DRY  CLEANING 

[Concluded  from  page  J 6] 

Many  skins  are  irritated  by  dry- 
cleaning  solvent.  To  be  on  the  safe 
side  it  is  best  to  wear  rubber  gloves 
or  to  rub  the  hands  with  glycerine  be- 
fore touching  the  solvent.  Rubber 
gloves  will  swell  during  the  cleaning 
process,  but  they  will  regain  their 
shape  again  and  may  be  used  another 
time. 

Our  final  tip,  like  our  first:  Before 
starting  this  risky  and  laborious  proc- 
ess, try  to  figure  professional  dry- 
cleaning  costs  into  your  clothes  budget. 
Where  that  cannot  be  done,  take  care, 
take  time,  and  take  thought  in  using 
any  home  substitute. 


PAJAMAS  JOIIN  THE 
STANDARDS  PROCESSION 

[Concluded  from  page  9] 

Standard  dimensions  for  pajamas  at 
present  are : 


Pajama 
Coat 

Measurements,  size 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Chesl .  .'  .'  .' 
Armhole.  . 
Sleeve 

Length  . 
Sleeve 

Bottom . 
Bottom  of 

C<)at .  .  . 

Ins. 

30 
43 
20 

32 

12 

43 

Ins. 

30^ 

47 

211 

32 

121 

47 

Ins. 

30h 

50 

22 

331 

13 

50 

Ins. 
31 

54 

221 

34 
13 1 
54 

Pajama 
Trousers 

Measurements,  size 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Waist .... 

39 

42 

45 

49 

Seat  

50 

521 

56 

61 

Thigh.  . 

27 

28 

29 

32 

Rise, 

Front .  . 

14i 

15 

16 

17 

Rise, 

Back.  .  . 

15i 

16 

18 

18§ 

Oiitseam.  . 

42 

43 

44 

45 

Inseam  .  .  . 

28§ 

29 

30 

30 

Knee  

20 

21 

23 

24 

Bottoms.  . 

17 

171 

181 

20 

It  would  undoubtedly  be  much 
simpler  for  the  consumer  in  buying 
pajamas  if  the  label  indicated  that 
they  were  made  to  conform  to  the 
commercial  standard  as  well  as  stating 
that  they  were  size  A,  B,  C,  or  D. 
When  promulgating  a  Standard  the 
Bureau  usually  recommends  that  if  a 
garment  conforms  to  the  standard  that 
it  carry  the  fact  on  the  label. 

Thus  in  the  present  recommended 
commercial  standard  for  men's  shirts 
(exclusive  of  work  shirts)  the  Bureau 
suggests  that  garments  made  according 
to  the  standard  be  identified  with  a 
tag,  card,  or  label,  saying  this: 

"Full  size — ^The  manufacturer  cer- 
tifies that  the  measurements  of  this 
shirt  conform  to  the  Commercial 
Standard  CS  .  .  . ,  issued  by  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce." 

This  is  a  practice  recommended  by 
the  Bureau.  The  Bureau  has  no 
power  either  to  require  such  identifi- 
cation or  to  check  on  whether  gar- 
ments and  labels  are  in  agreement. 

In  fact,  there  is  no  authority — out- 
side of  the  general  authority  reposing 
in  Congress  for  the  regulation  of  in- 
terstate commerce — which  can  re- 
quire a  manufacturer  to  label  his  prod- 


uct or  guarantee  that  it  conforms  to  a 
standard.  Labeling  to  certify  com- 
pliance with  a  given  commercial  stand- 
ard is  entirely  voluntary. 

When  such  a  label  is  once  attached 
to  a  product  or  incorporated  in  its  in- 
voice or  contract,  however,  it  is  bind- 
ing upon  the  seller  and  enforceable 
through  such  agencies  as  the  courts 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Enforcement  of  the  statement  on  the 
label  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
function  of  the  trade  association  inter- 
ested in  stopping  unfair  methods  of 
competition,  but  consumers  and  their 
organizations  may  also  take  a  direct 
part  by  instigating  complaints  or  other 
actions  against  companies  whose  label 
declarations  are  misleading  or  tend  to 
misrepresent  the  product.  Better  busi- 
ness bureaus  and  distributor  organiza- 
tions are  frequently  helpful  in  bring- 
ing about  compliance. 

•  FROWNS  are  sure  to  follow  but 
may  not  overtake  a  manufacturer  who 
attempts  to  make  his  product  appear  to 
be  in  any  way  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Federal  Government 
approves  no  clothing  on  the  market, 
not  even  garments  that  are  labeled  as 
conforming  to  a  Government  standard. 

Black  looks  come,  too,  when  a  gar- 
ment which  conforms  to  a  standard 
for  size  only  is  labeled  in  such  a  way 


that  consumers  who  do  not  read  labels 
carefully  are  led  to  believe  that  the 
garment  conforms  to  other  quality 
standards. 

•  HERE   IN   WASHINGTON  we 
picked  up  a  label  featuring  in  large 
type:  "Government  standard  un- 
derwear."   An  impressive  statement, 
that,  but  a  misleading  one,  too.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  "Government  stand- 
ard underwear."    Another  label  reads 
this  way:  "Infant's  underwear — 
CONFORMS  TO  u.  s.  c.  s.  33-32."  Un- 
doubtedly this  was  a  correct  statement 
of  fact,  but  to  an  uninformed  consumer 
the  mysterious  letters   and  numbers 
might  easily  imply  that  all  the  features 
and  qualities  of  this  child's  garment 
measured  up  to  some  Government  yard- 
stick of  quality.    "C.  S.  33-32"  is  the 
designation  for  a  commercial  standard 
for  size,  only.    The  cut  of  a  garment  is 
only  one  factor  that  makes  for  quality. 
By  featuring  the  words,  "Full  size," 
in  the  label  recommended  above,  the 
Bureau  hopes  to  avoid  such  mislead- 
ing and  confusing  labels  as  these  we 
found  in  Washington. 

Careful  consumers  pack  away  in 
their  baggage  of  buying  information 
this  fact:  When  you  see  a  garment 
labeled,  "conforms  to  U.  S.  C.  S.  .  .  .," 
remember  that  the  garment  is  of  stand- 
ard size  only. 


Our  Point  of  View 

The  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption 
is  the  end  and  purpose  of  production 

To  that  end  the  Consumers'  Guide  emphasizes  the  consumer's  right  to 
full  and  correct  information  on  prices,  quality  of  commodities,  and  on 
costs  and  efficiency  of  distribution.  It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in  making 
wise  and  economical  purchases  by  reporting  changes  in  prices  and  costs 
of  food  and  farm  commodities.  It  relates  these  changes  to  developments 
in  the  agricultural  and  general  programs  of  national  recovery.  It  reports 
on  cooperative  efforts  which  are  being  made  by  individuals  and  groups 
of  consumers  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  value  for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials— the  farmer— is  dependent  upon  the 
consuming  power  of  tlie  people.  Likewise,  the  consumer  depends  upon 
the  sustained  producing  power  of  agriculture.  The  common  interests  of 
consumers  and  of  agriculture  far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  Consumers'  Guide  makes  public  official  data  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce,  the  point  of  view  expressed 
in  its  pages  does  not  necessarily  reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presentation 
of  governmental  and  nongovernmental  measures  looking  toward  the 
advancement  of  consumers'  interests. 
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THE  CONSUMERS'  PROJECT  of 

the  Department  of  Labor  came  to  an 
end  on  June  30,  1938.  On  July  1, 
the  Works  Progress  Administration 
created  a  Consumer  Standards  Project 
to  continue  and  enlarge  the  research 
done  by  the  Consumers'  Project  in  the 
field  of  standards  for  consumer  goods. 
With  the  staff  of  tie  former  Project, 
supplemented  by  relief  workers,  the 
new  office  has  been  placed  under  the 
direction  of  Consumers'  Counsel  D.  E. 
Montgomery.  The  lifetime  of  the  new 
project  is  fixed  at  3  months. 

Behind  this  metamorphosis  lies  a 
5 -year  history  of  agencies  created  by 
the  present  administration  to  represent 
the  expanding  and  urgent  interests  of 
the  household  buyers  of  the  Nation. 

First  of  the  adrainistratively-created 
offices,  the  Consumers'  Advisory 
Board  came  into  being  on  June  16, 
1933,  by  authority  of  the  President  in 
his  statement  outliiing  policies  for  the 
National  Recove.y  Administration. 
This  office  was  renamed  as  the  Con- 
sumers' Division  cf  the  NRA  and  the 
office  of  President's  Adviser  on  Con- 
sumer Problems,  o  direct  the  newly 
named  Division,  v^as  created  by  Execu- 
tive Order  on  July  30,  1935.  The  of- 
fice of  President';  Adviser  on  Con- 
sumer Problems  vas  terminated  Jan- 
uary 1,  1936,  by  an  Executive  Order 
which  brought  to  m  end  the  National 
Recovery  Adminiitration.    The  same 


Order  transferred  the  staff  and  records 
of  the  Consumers'  Division  of  the 
NRA  to  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Second  in  birth  but  older  now  than 
all  other  consumer  agencies  was  the 
office  of  Consumers'  Counsel  of  the 
AAA,  created  on  June  27,  1933,  to  rep- 
resent the  interests  of  consumers  at 
every  stage  in  that  Administration's 
activities.  This  office  has  been  in  con- 
tinuous existence  since  that  date.  Sep- 
tember 14,  1938,  will  mark  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  the  Consumers' 
Guide,  publication  of  the  Consumers' 
Counsel  Division. 

Under  direction  of  a  third  branch 
of  the  Government,  another  consumer 
office  came  into  being  with  the  crea- 
tion on  March  20,  1934,  of  the  Con- 
sumers' Division  of  the  National 
Emergency  Council.  The  work  of  this 
office  was  to  encourage  local  organiza- 
tions of  consumers  through  which  in- 
formation on  Government  activities 
could  be  channeled  out  to  communi- 
ties, and  facts  regarding  local  consumer 
problems  could  be  channeled  back  to 
the  Government.  This  Division  di- 
rected the  organization  of  150  county 
consumer  councils  with  this  two-fold 
purpose.  Its  functions,  transferred  to 
the  Consumers'  Division  of  the  NRA 
in  July  1935,  were  later  carried  over 
by  that  Division  when  it  was  trans- 
ferred at  the  beginning  of  1936  to  the 
Department  of  Labor. 


Legatee  of  the  activities  and  records 
of  the  Consumers'  Advisory  Board  ofl* 
the  NRA,  the  Consumers'   Division  I 
of  the  NEC,  and  the  Consumers'  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Labor  was  | 
the  Consumers'  Project,  established  on 
April  1,  1936,  as  a  WPA  project  at- 
tached to  the  Department  of  Labor. 
The  work  of  this  office  increasingly 
centered  on  problems  of  standardiza- 
tion of  consumer  goods.     It  is  this 

mction  which  will  be  continued  for  j 
8  months  by  the  newly  created  Con-  ' 
sumer  Standards  Project  under  direc- 
tion of  the  Consumers'  Counsel  Divi-"»' 
sion  of  AAA. 

Within  its  limitations  of  time  and 
personnel,  the  new  Project  will  (a) 
assemble  and  analyze  technical  data 
available  on  the  standardization  of 
consumer  goods;  (b)  complete  and 
bring  up  to  date  its  survey  of  Federal, 
State,  and  municipal  commodity  speci- 
fications and  standards,  and  of  laws 
and  regulations  relating  to  these  laws ; 
(c)  prepare  analyses  of  standards  for 
consumer  groups  participating  in  trade 
practice  and  other  conferences  where 
questions  of  consumer  standards  are 
involved. 

Inquiries  regarding  this  work  should 
be  directed  to  the  Consumer  Standards  ; 
Project,  Consumers'  Counsel  Division,  j 
AAA,  Washington,  D.  C.  I 

OUR  NEIGHBORS  to  the  north— 
the    Department    of    Agriculture  in 
Canada — are  reported  to  be  launching 
an  advertising  program  to  make  con- 
sumers in  that  Dominion  quality  grade  , 
conscious.     Featuring  poultry,  meats, 
eggs,  and  canned  fruits  and  vegetables, 
advertisements  will  carry  the  slogan:  ' 
"Buy  by  grade — Buy  with  Confidence."  | 
No  plugs  are  made  for  any  particular 
grade.    Each  is  clearlv  described,  and 
its  corresponding  grade  mark  or  tag  is 
illustrated.    Grades  A,  B,  and  C  are 
designated  by  red,  blue,  and  yellow 
tags.  .  .  Soon  to  be  available  for  qual- 
ity-grade-curious consumers  here  is  a 
reprint  of  a  report  on  Canada's  grade  | 
labeling  system,  made  by  the  former 
Consumers'  Advisory  Board  and  the 
official  in  charge  of  U.  S.  government 
grades  for  canned  fruits  and  vegeta-  j 
bles.    Free  copies  can  be  had  as  long  i 
as  the  supply  lasts.  ' 


New  Rules  for  Foods  and  Drugs 


An  interpretation  of  the  provisions  in  the  new  law  pro- 
tecting the  Nation^ s  food,  drug,  and  cosmetic  supplies 


"ON  JUNE  25,  1938  a  new  Federal 
Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  went  on 
the  statute  books  with  the  President's 
signature.  This  is  the  second  major 
legislative  ef?ort  in  the  history  of  the 
country  to  protect  consumers  and  ethi- 
cal business  from  adulterated  and  mis- 

•  branded  foods  and  drugs.  Thirty-two 
years  ago,  almost  to  a  day,  the  first 
Food  and  Drug  law  was  enacted. 

The  1906  law  was  a  compromise. 

I  It  did  not  meet  all  the  needs  of  con- 

I  sumer  protection  even  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.    Largely  negative  in  its  pro- 

**\isions,  it  named  certain  practices  as 


taboo,  but  did  not  list  the  affirmative 
requirements  of  honesty  and  safety  in 
the  merchandising  of  food  and  drug 
products.    Many  of  its  provisions  were 


circumscribed  by  the  process  of  judicial 
interpretation. 

New  industries — the  vast  cosmetic 
industry,  a  large  trade  in  all  sorts  of 
healing  devices  from  sun  lamps  to  elec- 
tric belts  and  orthopedic  shoes,  and  in 
beautifying  products  such  as  slender- 
izers  and  depilatories — grew  up  after 
1906.  Fierce  competition  frequently 
ran  to  dishonesty  in  claims,  and  to  the 
use  of  dangerous  ingredients.  These 
industries  fell  outside  the  scope  of  the 
1906  law. 

Continued  shifting  in  food  prepara- 
tion away  from  the  home  to  the  fac- 


^  tory,  and  in  drug  preparation  from  the 
pharmacy  to  the  factory,  aggravated 
problems  in  regulation  of  those  prod- 
ucts which  were  covered  by  the  old 
law.  Great  gaps  disclosed  by  expe- 
rience in  administration,  new  industrial 
processes,  new  needs  of  public  protec- 
tion, called  for  modernizing  the  pio- 
neering 1906  Act. 

•  FIVE  YEARS  of  bill  draftmg  and 
redrafting,  of  hearings,  of  debates  in- 
side and  out  of  Congress,  of  demands 
and  counter-demands  from  consumer 
organizations  and  industry,  lie  behind 
the  final  form  of  the  new  Act  signed  by 
the  President.  As  with  most  laws,  the 
adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  this  one  in 


dealing  with  the  problems  it  under- 
takes to  remedy  can  best  be  measured 
after  it  has  been  in  operation  for  some 
time. 

Provisions  of  the  new  Act  either 
come  straight  from  the  old  law,  or  seek 
to  remedy  defects  highlighted  by  dif- 
ficulties of  enforcement  or  by  judicial 
interpretations. 

The  Act  does  not  bar  the  manufac- 
ture, as  such,  of  misbranded  or  adul- 
terated goods.  Enacted  under  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  jurisdiction  over  in- 
terstate commerce,  it  prohibits  the 
delivery  or  receipt  of  such  goods  across 
State  lines.  Only  within  the  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  where  the  authority 


of  Congress  is  similar  to  that  of  a  State 
government  within  its  borders,  is  the 
manufacture  of  adulterated  or  mis- 
branded  products  outlawed.  Any  such 
prohibition  within  the  48  States  must 
be  a  matter  of  State  legislation. 

•  COSMETICS,  for  the  first  time, 
come  within  the  range  of  Federal  reg- 
ulation. 

Most  cosmetics  are  no  doubt  safe. 
But  a  whole  series  of  tragedies  has 
brought  home  the  necessity  for  con- 
trol of  the  traffic  in  questionable  beauty 
preparations.  Eyelash  beautifiers  con"» 
taining  poisonous  aniline  dyes  have 
blinded  a  number  of  women,  and  killed 
several.  Superfluous  hair  removers 
which  utilized  thallium  acetate  have 
paralyzed  women's  legs,  blinded  them 
and  loosened  all  their  hair.  Oint- 
ments, hair  tonics,  freckle  removers, 
and  other  cosmetics  with  mercury  or 
other  poisonous  ingredients  have  been 
responsible,  in  scores  of  instances,  for 
impairment  of  health  and  sometimes 
for  permanent  disfigurement.  Under 
the  new  law,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration will  for  the  first  time  be* 
able  to  bar  poisonous  cosmetics  from 
interstate  traffic. 

Exempt  from  the  prohibition  on 
dangerous  cosmetics  are  hair  dyes  con- 
taining poisonous  coal  tar  colors,  if 
they  are  marked  plainly:  "Caution — 
This  product  contains  ingredients 
which  may  cause  skin  irritation  on  cer- 
tain individuals  and  a  -preliminary  test 
according  to  accompanying  directions 
should  first  be  7nade.  This  product 
must  not  be  used  jar  dyeing  the  eye- 
lashes  or  eyebrows;  to  do  so  may  cause 
blindness." 

Cosmetics  come  under  the  ban  if  ■ 
they  are  injurious  under  the  conditions 
of  use  prescribed  on  their  labels,  or  un- 
der conditions  of  use  which  are  "cus- 
tomary or  usual." 

The  law  does  not  require  that  in- 
gredients of  cosmetics  be  disclosed  to  I 
consumers.    Failure   to   provide  for 
declaration  of  ingredients  on  the  labels 
of  cosmetics  is  a  failure  to  protect  ! 
women  who  are  allergic  to  certain  non- 
poisonous  cosmetic  ingredients.  Such 
ingredients    are    harmless    to    most  ' 
women,  but  may  seriously  irritate  users 
who  happen  to  be  sensitive  to  them.  1' 


YOUNG  CONSUMERS  have  first  right  to  protection  against  risks 
to  health.  Confectionery  containing  metallic  toys  and  trinkets  has 
endangered  the  lives  of  many  children  who  have  unsuspectingly  swal- 
lowed prizes  along  with  candy.  The  new  law  now  rules  out  inedible 
substances  and  alcohol  from  candy  that  is  shipped  across  State  lines. 


I      Lack  of  ingredient  declaration  for 
^"osmetics  also  leaves  the  price  of  cos- 
!  metics  a  mystery,  instead  of  providing 
some  basis  for  consumers  to  compare 
cost  and  selling  price  in  the  prepara- 
tions they  are  buying. 

'  •  FOOD  sections  of  the  Act  contain 
new  measures  of  protection  for  con- 
sumers and  honest  producers. 

Any  food  which  is  injurious  to 
health  is  henceforth  barred  from  the 
channels  of  interstate  shipment.  Poi- 
sonous and  deleterious  substances  may 
jjiot  be  added  to  food,  except  where 
they  are  indispensable  or  unavoidable 
in  production.  In  the  latter  event,  the 
Agriculture  Department  will  define  the 
maximum  amounts  of  poisonous  sub- 
stances which  may  be  left  in  the  food 
with  safety. 

Sprays  containing  dangerous  lead 
and  arsenic  are  required  to  protect  many 
growing  fruits  and  vegetables  from  in- 
sect pests.  Most  of  these  sprays  can 
be  washed  off.  The  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  has  devoted  a  full  third 
of  its  personnel  and  funds  to  seeing 
^.that  shipments  of  apples,  pears,  celery 
and  other  fruits  and  vegetables  cross- 
ing State  lines  are  safe  for  consumers. 
Hitherto  there  has  been  no  standard 
j  at  law  of  how  much  poison  in  the  form 
'  of  spray  residue  it  is  safe  for  people  to 
i  swallow.  Each  action  against  a  ship- 
ment found  dangerously  high  in  lead 
arsenate  or  other  spray  residue,  was 
subject  to  a  new  and  complete  trial 
before  lay  courts  and  juries,  even 
though  cases  involving  the  same 
amount  of  poison  had  repeatedly  been 
won  by  the  Government.  This  neces- 
sitated the  expensive  and  useless  pro- 
cedure of  marshaling  a  group  of  out- 
standing experts  in  toxicology  to  testify 
I:  in  each  contested  case,  even  though  less 
than  half  the  amount  of  poison  may 
have  previously  been  declared  illegal 
by  the  same  court.  Now  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  given  the  needed  au- 
thority to  promulgate  (after  public 
hearings)  maximum  amounts  or  ""tol- 
erances" for  spray  residues  and  other 
poisons  in  food. 

Candy  is  made  safer  for  children. 
The  law  forbids  metallic  trinkets  and 
other  inedible  substances  in  confec- 
tionery.   Youngsters  have  swallowed 


these,  and  little  metal  toys  and  "prizes  ' 
have  been  found  lodged  in  children's 
windpipes. 

•  NEW  and  of  far-reaching  impor- 
tance is  the  provision  for  emergency 
permit  control  of  food  manufacture. 
It  has  happened  that  the  processing  or 
packing  of  some  types  of  food  has  be- 
come so  contaminated  as  to  menace 
public  health.  If  in  the  future  any  type 
of  food  is  being  contaminated  in  its 
manufacture,  processing  or  packing,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  empowered 
to  promulgate  regulations  for  whole- 
some production,  and  to  issue  permits 
to  manufacturers  in  this  line.  This 
emergency  permit  control  is  to  last  as 
long  as  is  necessary  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic health, 

•  STANDARDS  of  identity  for  foods 
(other  than  dried  fruits,  fresh  or  dried 
vegetables)  are  to  be  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  after  pub- 
lic hearings  for  industry  and  consum- 
ers. How  much  fruit  and  how  muc'i 
sugar  should  jam  contain  to  merit  the 
name  "jam"  ?  How  much  water  can 
dealers  soak  into  oysters  and  still  legiti- 
mately sell  them  as  oysters  ?  How 
little  egg  content  can  noodles  have  be- 
fore they  cease  to  be  'egg  noodles"? 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
has,  until  now,  had  the  long,  expen- 
sive— and  often  fruitless — job  of  dem- 
onstrating in  court,  in  each  and  ever) 
case,  that  the  administrative  standards 
announced  for  various  products  repre- 
sented the  standards  of  consumers  and 
of  reputable  trade.  One  standard  of 
identity  had  been  set  by  law,  for  butter. 
That  showed  how  much  more  effective 
enforcement  could  be  when  there  was 
a  recognized  standard  to  go  by.  Now, 
the  standards  promulgated  by  the  Sec- 
retary will  have  the  full  force  of  law. 

Where  no  standard  has  been  issued 
for  a  food,  and  the  product  contains 
more  than  a  single  ingredient,  the  label 
must  declare  the  name — although  not 
the  quantity — of  each  ingredient. 

Special  dietary  foods  sold  chiefly  for 
children  and  invalids  must  carry  in- 
formative labels  to  tell  purchasers  just 
what  mineral  and  vitamin  and  other 
dietary  properties  they  contain. 

Artificial  flavoring  and  coloring  and 


HARMFUL  COSMETICS  are  to  be 
harred  from  interstate  sale  under  the  new 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 
Poisonous  coal-tar  hair  dyes  are  not 
banned,  but  they  must  carry  conspicuous 
warnings  that  they  are  potentially  harm- 
ful, and  that  they  must  not  be  used  to 
(lyc  eyelashes  or  hrows,  since  blindness 
may  result. 


CONTRAPTIONS  for  "curing"  diseases 
and  changing  the  looks  or  functioning  of 
the  hody  are  legion.  They  range  all  the 
way  from  the  honest  mechanical  device 
to  the  electric  skull  cap  which  "makes 
hair  grow  on  bald  heads,"  and  to  the 
heartless  "inventions"  that  offer  cures  for 
incurable  diseases.  Traffic  in  fake  de- 
vices is  prohibited  for  the  first  time  under 
the  new  law. 


^  chemical  preservatives  must  be  declared 
on  food  labels.  Exception  is  made  for 
artificial  coloring  in  butter,  cheese,  and 
ice  cream.  Coal  tar  colors  used  in 
foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics  must  be 
among  those  certified  as  harmless  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

•  DRUG  sections  of  the  law  now  bring 

under  regulation  drugs  used  for  diag- 
nosis of  ailments,  such  as  the  "barium 
meal"  which  makes  possible  diagnosis 
of  stomach  ailments;  and  drugs  used 
not  in  disease,  but  "to  affect  the  struc- 
ture or  any  function  of  the  body  of 
man  or  other  animals,"  such  as  slender- 
izing preparations. 

Healing  devices  also  come  within  the 
law's  control,  subject  to  the  same  gen- 
eral requirements  as  drugs.  This  makes 
it  possible  to  proceed  against  worthless 
contraptions  such  as  the  many  height 
increasers,  nose  straighteners,  bust  de- 
velopers and  the  like  on  the  market, 
and  also  against  the  more  dangerous 
fake  devices  sold  to  sufferers  from 
diabetes,  goitre,  prostate  gland  trouble, 
cancer,  and  a  host  of  other  serious  dis- 
eases. 

Traffic  in  drugs  and  devices  which 
are  dangerous  to  health  when  used  as 
directed  on  their  labels  is  forbidden. 

Drugs  whose  claims  are  "false  or 
misleading  in  any  particular"  are  out- 
lawed. Under  the  earlier  statute,  the 
Government  had  to  prove  that  curative 
claims  were  both  "false  and  fraudu- 
lent"— that  is,  that  a  medicine  manu- 
facturer was  deliberately  lying  in  his 
claims — before  it  could  remove  the 
quack  remedy  from  the  market.  Now 
the  law  makes  the  paramount  consid- 
eration, not  the  producer's  intent,  but 
the  consumer's  health. 

•  DRUG  labels  will  henceforth  have 
to  carry  "adequate  directions  for  use" 
and  "adequate  warnings"  against  use 

y  by  children  or  use  under  other  condi- 

Q  tions  where  the  drug  may  be  dangerous 

&  to  health.   No  provision  is  made,  how- 

^  ever,  for  definition  of  exactly  what  con- 

J3  stitutes  "adequate  directions"  or  "ade- 

H  quate  warnmgs. 

S        Narcotic  or  hypnotic  substances  in 

^  drugs  must  be  declared  on  the  label. 

^  Such  labels  must  give  name,  quantity 

U  and  percentage  of  each  such  substance, 


with  the  statement:  "Warning — May 
be  habit  forming." 

Physicians  and  pharmacists  recog- 
nize a  large  number  of  drug  formulas 
as  official.  Formulas  are  given  in  3 
official  compendiums.  Such  drugs 
need  not  carry  a  declaration  of  their 
ingredients.  A  nonofficial  drug  must 
declare  on  the  label  its  common  name, 
if  it  has  one ;  the  name  of  each  active 
ingredient ;  and  the  quantity  or  propor- 
tion of  each  of  a  specified  list  of  in- 
gredients, mostly  potent  drugs. 

Reading  drug  labels  will  be  essen- 
tial. But  it  may  be  inadequate,  for  in- 
stance, in  those  cases  where  sick  people 
undertaking  their  own  treatment  do 
not  accurately  diagnose  their  own  ail- 
ments. 

Drugs  defined  in  an  official  com- 
pendium must  meet  the  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  compendium.  But  a 
drug  may  vary  in  strength,  quality,  or 
purity  from  the  standards,  if  its  label 
states  plainly  the  variation  from  the 
official  requirements. 

Drugs  that  are  liable  to  deteriorate 
are  now  required  to  carry  special  labels 
cautioning  users  against  such  deteriora- 
tion. 

Antiseptics,  it  is  specified,  must  have 
germ-killing  power. 

•  SAFEGUARDS  are  established  in 
the  use  of  new  preparations.  Last  fall 
nearly  100  people  were  killed  by  a  so- 
called  "elixir  of  sulfanilamide"  simply 
because  a  manufacturer,  eager  to  catch 
a  promising  market,  had  not  stopped 
to  make  certain  necessary  and  not-too- 
difficult  tests.  The  old  Food  and  Drug 
law  could  not  restrain  a  manufacturer 
from  using  consumers  as  his  guinea 
pigs  provided  his  drugs  were  not  adul- 
terated nor  misbranded. 

New  drugs  intended  for  interstate 
sale  must  under  the  new  law  pass 
through  the  gauntlet  of  official  exami- 
nation before  they  are  offered  for  sale 
to  consumers.  In  making  application 
to  distribute,  the  manufacturer  must 
tell  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  what 
is  in  the  drug,  how  it  is  made,  how  it 
will  be  labeled,  and  the  results  of  tests 
made  to  show  that  it  is  safe  to  use  un- 
der the  conditions  prescribed  in  the 
label.  It  cannot  be  put  on  the  market 
for  60  days  after  such  notice  to  the 


Secretary.    During  that  period  or  a 
period  of  180  days  if  necessary,  th?~< 
Secretary  may  prohibit  the  distribution  ' 
of  a  drug  if  he  finds  that  it  is  unsafe  ' 
to  use,  or  has  been  inadequately  tested 
for  safety.    But  at  no  time  does  the 
Secretary  take  affirmative  action  ap- 
proving a  new  drug,  nor  is  the  manu- 
facturer permitted  to  say  that  it  has 
been  "approved." 

Full  effects  of  a  drug  sometimes  be- 
come known  only  after  years  of  practi- 
cal use.  If  sale  of  a  new  drug  has 
begun,  and  experts  subsequently  find 
it  unsafe  for  use,  traffic  in  the  dmc^, 
maly  be  held  up.  The  Secretary  may 
suspend  an  application  after  it  becomes 
effective,  but  an  applicant  can  appeal  to 
his  nearest  U.  S.  District  Court  against 
such  action  by  the  Secretary. 

The  law  attacks  economic  cheats. 
Not  only  adulterated,  but  misbranded, 
products  are  taboo.    Slack-filled  and 
deceptive  containers  for  drugs,  cosmet- 
ics, and  foods  are  prohibited.    As  un- 
der the  earlier  legislation,  food  con-  j 
tainers   must   state   net   contents   in  I 
weight,  measure,  or  numerical  count. 
The  new  law  extends  these  provisions^ 
to  drugs  and  cosmetics. 

•  A  LAW  is  only  as  effective  as  its 
enforcement  mechanism.  The  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  sets  up  a  num- 
ber of  new  enforcement  procedures. 

Heart  of  Federal  food  and  drug  reg- 
ulation has  been  the  seizure  method. 
An  illegal  product  in  interstate  com- 
merce may  be  seized  wherever  it  is 
found.  A  Federal  court  decides  whether 
the  product  violates  the  law.  If  the  , 
judge  or  a  jury  rules  that  it  does,  the 
ofi^ending  product  is  either  destroyed 
or  returned  for  relabeling  or  reprocess-*" 
ing  under  bond  to  bring  it  in  compli- 
ance  with  the  law.  ! 

Powerless  at  law  to  stop  the  adulter- 
ation or  misbranding  of  foods  and 
drugs  at  their  source,  and  able  to  act 
only  when  a  product  moves  in  inter- 
state commerce.  Food  and  Drug  offi-  | 
cials  have  nevertheless  removed  many 
illegal  products  from  the  market  by  j 
what  are  called  "multiple  seizures," 
that  is,  the  seizure  of  a  number  of  ship-  | 
ments  which  had  crossed  State  lines 
and  were  being  distributed,  or  held  for 
distribution,  to  .consumers.    By  thus«'L 


arresting  the  goods,  they  protected  con- 
sumers  from  dangers  to  health  or 
economic  cheats. 

•  SEIZURE  provisions  of  the  recently 
enacted  legislation  permit  multiple 
seizures  of  adtiUerated  and  seriously 
misbranded  food,  drugs,  devices,  and 
cosmetics.  But  seizures  of  misbranded 
goods  are  limited  to  a  single  interstate 
shipment,  unless  the  misbranding  has 
already  been  the  subject  of  a  court  de- 
cision in  favor  of  the  Government,  or 
the  misbranded  article  is  dangerous  to 


health,  or  its  labeling  is  fraudulent  or 
"would  be  in  a  material  respect  mis- 
leading, to  the  injury  or  damage  of  the 
purchaser  or  consumer."  The  exact 
scope  of  this  clause  will  probably  have 
to  be  determined  by  enforcement  and 
judicial  rulings. 

Trial  of  seizure  cases  may,  by  a  new 
provision,  be  carried  to  a  U.  S.  Dis- 
trict Court  close  to  the  shipper's  princi- 
pal place  of  business.  This  is  a  limi- 
tation upon  the  enforcement  activities 
of  the  Administration.  Hitherto  trial 
has  been  in  the  district  in  which  the 


goods  are  seized,  which  is  usually  J 
where  they  are  to  be  sold. 

•  CRIMINAL  penalties  for  violation 
of  the  law  are  increased.  A  first  offense 
lays  the  guilty  manufacturer  or  shipper 
open  to  a  maximum  fine  of  $1,000  and 
imprisonment  up  to  one  year,  or  both. 
Exemption  is  provided  for  jobbers  or 
retailers  who  have  received  products 
in  good  faith  from  shippers.  A  sec- 
ond violation — or  even  a  first  offense 
with  intent  to  defraud  or  mislead — 
may  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  as  much 
as  $10,000  or  3  years'  imprisonment, 
or  both. 

Experience  under  the  old  law  showed 
that  even  in  cases  of  the  most  unethical 
fringe,  juries  were  sometimes  loath  to 
find  dealers  guilty  and  judges  reluctant 
to  impose  penalties. 

Almost  no  jail  sentences  were  ever 
meted  out.  And  courts  often  ignored 
the  public  menace  in  traffic  in  mis- 
branded and  adulterated  foods  and 
drugs,  and  imposed  nominal  fines  of 
$1,  $5,  or  $10.  Offenders  too  often 
regarded  these  as  trifling  "license  fees" 
for  continuance  in  illegitimate  busi- 
ness. Seizures  were  the  Government's 
main  weapon  in  safeguarding  the 
public. 

Injunction  proceedings  may  now  be 
used  by  the  Government  to  restrain 
violations  of  the  law.  If  an  injunc- 
tion is  granted  by  a  court,  and  then  vio- 
lated, the  accused  may  ask  for  trial  by 
jury. 

•  THE  GOVERNMENT  is  for  the 
first  time  authorized  to  inspect  factories 
and  other  establishments  producing  or 
packing  foods,  drugs,  devices  and  cos- 
metics for  interstate  shipment.  With- 
out this  necessary  power,  it  has  been 
often  difficult  and  expensive  and  time- 
consuming  to  detect  violations. 

Public  hearings  must  be  held  before 
the  Government  issues  various  types  of 
regulations  provided  for  in  the  Act. 
Regulations  will  be  needed  on  stand- 
ards of  identity  and  quality  for  foods, 
on  emergency  permit  control,  on  toler-  ^ 
ances  for  poisons,  on  warning  labels  g» 
for  drugs,  etc.    Rules  for  public  hear-  ^ 
ings,  laid  down  in  the  law,  safeguard  ,j 
\Concluded  an  page  22J  ^ 


SHOPPIIVG  should  be  easier  on  tlie  housewife  and  her  pocketbook 
when  there  are  recognized  standards  of  identity  and  standards  of 
minimum  quality  for  food  products.  Under  the  new  law,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  may  promulgate  such  standards  after  holding 
public  hearings  which  industry  and  consumers  will  be  invited  to  attend. 


-    Outfitting  the  Home  Cannery 

Counting  costs,  knowing  how  to  can,  and  possessing  the 
right  equipmen  t  are  three  prerequisites  to  canning  at  home 


DEBATERS  of  the  annual  question 
of  home-canned  versus  factory-canned 
foods  have  before  them  a  neat  problem 
of  stacking  cents  against  sentiment. 
In  resolving  that  problem,  low-income 

^  families  would  do  well  to  do  some 
careful  accounting  of  costs  before  they 
involve  themselves  in  expenditures  and 
labor  which  turn  out  in  doubling  the 
cost  of  foods  that  can  be  bought  from 
grocers'  shelves.  If  you  have  a  back- 
yard full  of  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits, 
the  odds  might  be  in  favor  of  senti- 
ment. If  you  can  do  your  purchasing 
at  the  peak  of  the  season  when  prices 
are  lowest  and  if  you  can  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  soon  after  gathering  again 
home  canning  may  win  out.  If  you 
combine  with  the  neighbors  in  pooling 

^  purchases  and  labor  for  large  scale  op- 
erations, you  may  also  find  it  pays  to 
can.  Certainly  in  this  factory-canning 
age,  no  family  that  must  buy  the  raw 
products  to  can  should  plunge  thought- 
lessly into  home  production.  If  it 
does,  it  may  find  its  fruit  and  vegetable 
budget  is  licked  before  starting. 

Most  modern  kitchens  have  all  the 
equipment  necessary  for  canning — ex- 
cept pressure  canners,  cans  or  jars. 
You  will  need  large  kettles  for  process- 
ing food  by  the  "open-kettle"  method. 
Other  things  you  should  do  well  to 
check  on  before  you  begin  canning  are: 

*  shallow  pans,  preserving  kettles,  colan- 
der, wire  basket  or  cheesecloth,  jar 
funnel,  quart  measure,  standard  meas- 
uring cup,  ladle  or  dipper,  jar  tongs, 
long-handled  spoons,  stainless  steel 
paring  knives,  cutting  knife,  scissors, 
household  scales,  vegetable  brush,  and 
a  cooking  thermometer  designed  for 
testing  boiling  foods. 

•  YOUR  BIGGEST  capital  outlay  will 
be  for  a  pressure  canner  or  pressure 
cooker,  which  will  cost  you  about  $15 
or  more.  A  cardinal  rule  of  all  can- 
'  ners — domestic  or  commercial — is  that 


the  "nonacid"  foods  must  be  proc- 
essed in  a  pressure  canner  to  keep  them 
free  of  contamination  or  poisoning. 
Count  among  the  nonacid  foods  meats, 
poultry,  and  all  vegetables  except  to- 
matoes, pickled  beets,  ripe  pimientos, 
and  rhubarb.  Micro-organisms  de- 
stroyed in  fruits  and  some  vegetables — 
particularly  tomatoes — by  ordinary 
boiling  survive  and  multiply  on  the 
nonacid  foods  unless  the  foods  are  sub- 
jected to  higher  temperatures.  Hence, 
the  pressure  cooker  which,  by  steam, 
forces  the  temperature  beyond  the  or- 
dinary boiling  level  (212  degrees  F.) 
to  240  or  250  degrees  F.  with  only  10 
or  15  pounds  of  steam  pressure. 

•  STEAM  PRESSURE  CANNERS— 
for  best  results — must  maintain  a  con- 
stant temperature  during  all  the  time 
the  food  is  "cooking"  inside.  An  18- 
quart  size  is  about  the  largest  a  house- 
wife can  handle,  if  the  canner  must  be 
lifted  while  full.  Filled  with  cans  of 
food,  it  weighs  30  to  40  pounds. 
About  5  quart  glass  jars  or  8  pint  glass 
jars  will  fit  comfortably  in  this  size 
cooker  at  one  time.  If  you  prefer  tin 
cans,  you  will  be  able  to  put  8  No.  3 
cans  or  14  No.  2  cans  in  the  canner 
with  an  18-quart  liquid  capacity.  For 
community  canning  centers,  or  for 
housewives  who  go  in  for  canning  in  a 
big  way,  the  25-  or  30-quart  liquid  ca- 
pacity size  will  be  found  more  efficient. 

Cookers  smaller  than  the  18-quait 
size  can  be  a  liability  rather  than  an 
asset  in  canning.  With  this  type  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  maintain  the 
pressure  at  an  even  level.  Sudden 
changes  in  pressure  while  the  food  is 
being  processed  will  cause  liquid  to  be 
drawn  out  from  glass  jars. 

Most  pressure  canners  are  made 
of  heavy  pressed  or  cast  aluminum. 
Cheaper  but  not  as  good  as  the  alumi- 
num types  are  those  of  enameled  or 
tinned  steel.    If  you  choose  one  of 


these  inspect  them  carefully  for  flaws 
in  the  enamel  or  tin  coating.  Suscep- 
tible to  chipping,  either  of  these  types 
must  be  watched  for  rust  or  signs  of  a 
cracked  surface.  Also  on  the  market 
are  cookers  made  of  tin-plated  iron. 
Not  as  expensive  as  the  aluminum 
types,  the  tin-plated  iron  canners  are 
heavier  and  require  more  careful  han- 
dling to  prevent  melting  of  the  tin 
plate.  The  top  and  the  kettle  of  this 
type  do  not  fit  as  well  as  those  made  of 
aluminum,  necessitating  a  large  rubber 
gasket  to  form  a  steam  tight  closure. 
This  gasket  must  be  replaced  periodi- 
cally. 

Proposed  specifications  for  pressure 
canners  used  by  government  agencies 
call  for  either  wrought  or  cast  alumi- 
num. 

Buy  a  canner  that  is  firmly  con- 
structed, large  enough  to  meet  your 
needs,  and  with  the  kettle  molded  in 
one  piece  without  seams  or  joints. 
Most  important  feature  to  look  for  is 
a  close-fitting  cover  that  sets  snugly 
into  the  cooker  and  leaves  no  room 
for  steam  to  escape.  Those  with  a 
band  that  adjusts  the  cover  by  turning 
a  single  screw  make  for  convenience. 
Other  types  are  fastened  by  a  number 
of  clamps  or  lugs  which  require  a  little 
more  time  to  adjust  but  hold  the  cover 
very  securely  on  the  kettle.  Either 
type  will  meet  your  needs  as  long  as 
there  is  no  leakage  of  steam. 


•  ALL  PRESSURE  canners  have  pet- 
cocks,  for  exhausting  the  air,  a  safety 


PRESSURE  canners  should  be  sturdily  built  and 
large  enough  to  serve  your  canning  needs  without 
being  too  heavy  to  handle.  Construction  should 
be  firm  and  strong  both  inside  and  out,  while  the 
rack'  particularly  must  be  built  to  stand  strain. 


ONE  advantage  of  using  tin  cans  is  that  you  can  plunge  them 
into  cold  water  immediately  after  they  come  from  the  cooker. 
Oftentimes,  food  that  is  taken  from  the  canner  in  jars  at 
just  the  right  moment  will  become  overcooked  because  it 
cannot  be  cooled  rapidly  enough  without  cracking  the  glass. 
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valve,  and  a  pressure  gage.  Sometimes 
the  petcock  and  safety  valve  are  com- 
bined for  simplicity  of  design  and 
structure.  Most  pressure  canners  are 
equipped  with  thermometers  only  when 
specifically  requested  by  the  buyer.  A 
thermometer  enables  the  operator  to 
make  a  double  check  on  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  steam  inside  the  canner. 
Proposed  Government  specifications  call 
either  for  a  pressure  gage  or  thermom- 
eter. The  petcock  and  safety  valve 
should  be  kept  clean  so  they  will  oper- 
ate properly.  The  cover  of  the  cooker 
should  never  be  immersed  in  water. 

Pressure  gages  should  cover  a  range 
of  0  to  30  pounds.  It  is  desirable  to 
have  1 -pound  graduations  from  0  to  20 
pounds.  Pressure  canning  rarely  re- 
quires a  pressure  above  20  pounds;  a 
pressure  beyond  that  point  is  a  danger 
signal.  Test  the  gage  at  least  once  a 
year  for  accuracy. 

Thermometers  for  testing  the  tem- 
perature of  the  canner  should  range 
from  about  170  to  280  degrees  F.  to  be 
most  efficient. 

Well-constructed  handles  both  on 
the  sides  of  the  cooker  and  on  the 
cover  are  essential.  Those  immune  to 
heat  have  a  definite  advantage  over  the 
all-metal  ones. 

Interior  of  the  canner,  including  a 
rack,  colander  pan,  semi-circular  pans, 


bails,  lifters,  and  canning  basket,  should 
be  of  sturdy  construction,  able  to 
withstand  strong  heat  and  heavy  loads. 
Examine  particularly  the  bails,  pan- 
lifters,  and  canning-basket  for  rigid, 
lightweight  construction  and  ability  to 
survive  heavy  strains. 

•  ONE  ECONOMY  advantage  of 
processing  acid  products — fruits,  toma- 
toes, ripe  pimientos,  rhubarb — is  the 
lack  of  large  capital  expenditures  for 
equipment.  Temperatures  obtainable 
in  the  water  bath  are  high  enough  for 
efficient  canning  of  these  foods.  High 
temperature  of  the  pressure  canner  will 
actually  damage  the  fruit  flavor,  color, 
and  texture  of  acid  foods. 

A  water  bath  can  be  an  ordinary 
boiler,  a  good  sized  bucket,  or  a  large 
kettle.  The  only  requirement  is  that 
it  fit  over  the  burners  or  stove  and  is 
deep  enough  to  allow  the  water  to  be 
2  or  3  inches  over  the  tops  of  the  bot- 
tles or  cans.  Be  sure  that  the  cover 
of  the  bath  is  close-fitting.  Racks  for 
holding  the  jars  or  cans  should  be 
sturdy  with  firm  handles  for  taking 
them  from  the  bath. 

Some  canners  prefer  to  immerse  and 
remove  the  jars  from  the  water  bath 
or  pressure  canner  singly  rather  than  in 
the  rack.  To  do  this  you  will  need  a 
good  jar  lifter.    The  lifter  should  be 


light-weight  but  of  sturdy  construction, 
should  have  handles  long  enough  to 
prevent  burning  of  the  hands,  and 
should  grip  the  jars  firmly  without 
slipping. 

•  THE  STEAM  PACKING  method— 
in  which  the  foods  are  processed  by  im- 
mersing the  jars  or  cans  in  hot  steam 
}2ot  under  pressure — can  be  done  in  an 
ordinary  steamer  or  in  a  pressure  can- 
ner with  the  petcock  wide  open.  Be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  in  getting  a  good 
circulation  of  steam,  this  method  is 
often  unsatisfactory. 

Oven  canning — suitable  only  for 
processing  in  glass  jars — is  not  par- 
ticularly efficient.  It  takes  half  as  long 
again  as  the  water  bath  (unless  the 
food  is  precooked  and  packed  hot  into< 
the  jars),  is  suitable  only  for  small 
fruits,  and  generally  results  in  loss  of 
liquid  which  boils  out  of  the  jars.  If 
you  do  use  it  be  sure  your  oven  is  be- 
tween 250  degrees  and  275  degrees  F. 
Steam  continually  escapes  from  jars  in 
an  oven.  For  that  reason,  and  because 
air  is  not  as  good  a  conductor  of  heat 
as  is  water,  a  much  higher  oven  tem- 
perature is  required  to  keep  the  acid 
food  inside  the  jars  at  the  temperature 
of  boiling  water,  212  degrees  F.,  to 
insure  its  being  absolutely  processed.! 
The  jars  will  not  crack  at  this  tempera- 


USE  a  jar  lifter  that  is  lightweight  hut  of  sturdy  construc- 
tion and  with  handles  long  enough  to  prevent  hurning 
of  the  hands.  It  should  grip  the  jar  firmly  without  slip- 
ping. Notice  the  jar  rack  in  this  cooker  which  keeps  the 
jars  separated  and  allows  water  to  cover  them  completely. 


A  CAN  SEALER  should  he  purchased  for  long,  efficient 
service.  You  can  test  its  efficiency  by  sealing  a  can 
containing  a  few  tablespoons  of  water,  submerging  it  in 
boiling  water  for  a  few  minutes,  and  noticing  whether 
air  bubbles  rise   to  the   surface  from   a   leaking  seal. 


ture  if  they  have  been  previously 
dipped  in  boiling  water  before  filling. 

In  the  open  kettle  method,  fruits  or 
tomatoes  (acid  foods)  are  boiled  for 
several  minutes  in  an  open  kettle  to 
kill  bacteria,  and  then  placed  into 
sterilized  jars.  Though  it  eliminates 
precooking  and  processing,  this  method 
is  highly  risky  because  of  the  odds 
against  transferring  the  food  to  the 
jars  without  contamination.  Tin  cans 
cannot  be  safely  packed  by  this  method 


since  the  lids  must  be  kept  dry  to  pro- 
tect the  gasket.  Hence,  they  cannot 
be  sterilized  in  boiling  water  before 
sealing  the  cans. 

•  PERENNIAL  QUANDARY  of  the 
home  canner  is  the  question:  glass  jars 
or  tin  cans  ?  There  are  arguments  pro 
and  con,  and  the  housewife  must  look 
to  her  own  judgment  for  the  final  de- 
cision. The  rule  seems  to  be  that  glass 
jars  are  most  economical  for  the  home 


canner  whose  canning  operations  are 
not  extensive.  The  others — those  who 
stack  their  shelves  with  hundreds  of 
quarts  of  canned  vegetables  and  fruits 
every  year — will  find  it  cheaper  in  the 
long  run  to  use  tin  cans.  Initial  cost 
of  tin  cans  is  less  than  for  jars — but 
they  are  generally  used  only  once  and 
involve  a  new  investment  every  year. 
Also,  a  good  sealing  machine  is  fairly 
high  in  cost  and  may  more  than  over- 
balance the  saving  in  buying  tin  cans 


CLEANLINESS  and  efficiency  are  the  two  watch- 
words for  any  home  cannery.  Here  is  a  good 
kitchen  arrangement  for  home  canning  on  a  small 
scale.  Notice  the  clock  placed  conveniently  near 
the   cooker  to   eliminate   guesswork   in  timing. 


"LIGHTNING-TYPE"  jars  are  preferred  by  some 
home  canners  because  of  the  ease  with  which  they 
can  be  sealed.  If  the  wire  clamp  becomes  loose,  it 
is  a  simple  job  to  tighten  it  by  twisting  the  two 
ends  of  the  wire  where  they  are  joined  together. 


2  rather  than  glass  jars.  Buying  tin  cans 
in  bulk  by  pooling  your  purchases  with 
your  neighbors  can  save  you  money. 
One  researcher  on  the  West  Coast 
found  that  $8  on  a  thousand  cans  could 
be  saved  this  way.  Similarly,  it  is 
possible  to  share  the  cost  and  use  of  a 
sealer  among  several  families. 

•  OTHER  ARGUMENTS  in  favor  of 
tin  cans  are  that  more  of  them  than 
glass  jars  can  be  put  into  the  cooker  at 
one  time.  They  also  are  easy  to 
handle  and  store  without  danger  of 
breakage. 

Most  vegetables,  fruits,  and  meats 
can  safely  be  put  in  the  plain  tin  cans 
made  of  thin  sheet  steel  plated  with 
tin.  But  some  foods,  such  as  red- 
colored  fruits  and  vegetables,  fade 
when  heated  in  this  type  of  can,  al- 
though with  no  bad  effects  on  the 
wholesomeness  of  the  food.  The  rule 
is  to  buy  enamel  lined  cans  to  preserve 
the  appearance  of  certain  foods  that 
discolor  in  plain  tin  or  to  prevent  ex- 
cessive darkening  or  corrosion  of  the 
cans.  For  keeping  red-colored  fruits 
and  beets  red,  and  to  prevent  pumpkins 
and  squash  from  corroding  the  can, 
ask  for  sanitary,  fruit,  or  "R"  ("R" 
means  "red")  enamel  cans,  spotted  by 
their  deep  gold  color  with  a  bright 
finish. 

Similarly,  discoloration  of  corn,  suc- 
cotash, and  other  products  won't  occur 
if  you  use  "C"  (or  corn)  enamel,  of 
light  gold  color,  with  dull  finish. 
Don't  use  this  "C"  enamel  with  acid 
foods  or  with  chicken  or  meats  con- 
taining a  large  amount  of  fat.  These 
cause  the  enamel  to  peel  off,  making 
the  food  unsightly  though  harmless. 

Cans  with  paper  gaskets  are  some- 
times recommended  over  those  having 
rubber  composition  gaskets  for  home 
canning.    Paper  gaskets  are  somewhat 
thicker  than  rubber  composition  gas- 
^    kets  and  permit  seams  on  cans  to  be 
Q    slightly  looser,  thus  making  them  more 
p    adapted  to  use  with  a  hand  sealing 
O    machine.    Paper  gaskets  have  the  dis- 
M    advantage  of  falling  out  of  place  or  of 
1^    being  wrinkled. 

g  When  you  buy  tin  cans,  ask  for  No. 
g  2,  No.  21/2,  and  No.  3.  These  are  the 
2  sizes  which  can  be  used  in  most  hand- 
2    sealing  machines. 


•  SEALING  MACHINES  must  be 
strongly  built  for  efficiency  and  dura- 
bility over  a  period  of  years.  You  will 
find  a  few  extra  dollars  will  insure  you 
against  future  trouble  if  you  buy  a 
heavy  sealer  that  will  give  long  wear. 
The  sealer  can  be  checked  by  sealing  a 
can  containing  a  few  tablespoonfuls  of 
water,  submerging  it  in  boiling 
water  for  a  few  minutes,  and  noticing 
whether  air  bubbles  rise  to  the  surface 
in  escaping  from  the  seam.  The  air 
bubbles  are  a  clue  to  an  improperly 
sealed  can. 

Glass  jars — aside  from  their  eye  ap- 
peal for  the  home  canner  who  likes 
to  show  off  her  work — can  be  used  over 
and  over  again,  year  after  year,  as  long 
as  they  are  not  cracked  or  chipped. 
They  must  be  thoroughly  washed  be- 
fore each  canning. 

Jars  are  known  by  the  caps  they 
wear.  They  come  in  three  types:  the 
original  mason  jar  with  the  porcelain- 
lined  metal  screw  cap ;  the  lightning- 
type  modified  mason  jar  with  a  glass 
disk  cover  held  in  place  by  a  wire 
clamp;  and  the  automatic-,  self-,  or 
vacuum-sealing  type  that  seals  auto- 
matically when  cooled.  The  cap  of 
the  mason  jar  is  hard  to  clean,  and 
the  porcelain  lining  often  becomes 
loosened  or  chipped.  If  this  happens, 
or  if  the  metal  part  of  the  cap  is 
dented  or  bent,  the  cap  should  be  re- 
placed by  a  new  one.  The  lightning 
type  of  lid  can  be  cleaned  and  steril- 
ized easily,  but  the  wire  clamp  may  be- 
come loosened  from  use.  This  may  be 
overcome  by  adjusting  the  wire  clamp. 
The  automatic  sealing  lids  on  the  third 
type  can  be  used  only  once,  necessitat- 
ing replacement  of  the  cover. 

Don't  pinch  pennies  when  you  buy 
rubber  rings.  They  should  be  of  top 
quality  to  withstand  high  temperatures, 
and  should  be  bought  new  each  year. 
A  simple  test  of  a  rubber  ring  is  to 
double  it  together  and  press  the  fold 
with  the  fingers.  A  good  one  won't 
crack.  It  should  also  stretch  to  twice 
its  length  and  return  without  change  of 
shape. 

Pint  and  quart  sizes  of  glass  jars  are 
best  for  canning,  while  half-pint  jars 
are  common  for  fruit  preserves,  jams, 
or  similar  products.  Acid  fruits  and 
tomatoes  are  sometimes  packed  in  half- 


gallon  jars.    But  no  matter  which  one  j 
you  choose,  look  for  simplicity  of  con««4 
struction  and  for  one  that  can  be  sealed 
perfectly  and  washed  easily.  Discard 
jars  that  are  chipped  or  which  have  j 
air  bubbles  in  the  glass. 

Other  equipment  for  canning  should 
meet  usual  household  standards.  Spe- 
cial  devices  can  be  purchased  for  par- 
ing apples  and  peaches ;  coring  apples, 
pears,  and  tomatoes;  pitting  peaches 
and  cherries;  shelling  peas;  and  slic- 
ing, cubing,  grinding,  and  sieving 
foods.  For  cooking  food  use  utensils 
of  aluminum,  or  good  grades  of  enam-^ 
elware,  or  stainless  steel.  Galvanized 
iron  utensils  are  taboo  for  cooking  any 
food  or  for  holding  acid  foods  which 
have  been  cut,  as  they  will  take  up  zinc 
from  the  metal  and  become  poisonous. 
Use  copper  or  copper  lined  utensils  for 
cooking  fruits  and  vegetables  only  if 
the  utensils  are  kept  bright  and  shiny 
and  the  food  removed  immediately 
after  cooking.  Otherwise  these  uten- 
sils may  contaminate  the  food. 

•  FOR  JELLY  MAKING  you  will 
need  pans,  colander,  scales  and  meas-^ 
uring  cups,  large  kettle,  and  long- 
handled  spoons.  The  jelly  bag  can  be 
made  of  Canton  flannel  with  the  nap 
side  in,  or  2  or  3  thicknesses  of  good 
quality  of  cheesecloth,  or  it  may  be  a 
plain  sugar  bag.  In  any  case,  it  must 
be  wrung  in  hot  water  after  each 
straining  of  fruit. 

For  cooking  the  juice  to  the  jelling 
point  a  broad  and  flat-bottomed  pan 
is  best  to  allow  for  quick  evaporation 
of  excess  liquid.  Low  broad  jelly 
glasses  with  tin  friction-top  lids  placed 
over  the  wax  seals  are  generally  satis- ^ 
factory  for  storing  jelly.  The  con- 
tainers must  be  made  airtight  with  rub- 
ber or  composition  gaskets  if  the  jars 
are  not  stored  in  a  cool  dry  place. 

Home  canners  and  jelly  makers  who 
want  expert  advice  on  kitchen  preserv- 
ing should  write  for  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  1800,  ""Home-made  Jellies,  Jams, 
and  Preserves,"  and  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  1762,  ""Home  Canning  of  Fruits, 
Vegetables  and  Meats,"  priced  at  five 
cents  each  and  available  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  ^ 


Taking  Stock  of  Consumers  in  Business 


Gains  and  losses  by  over  600^000 families  own- 
ing and  operating  their  own  retail  enterprises 
are  reported  in  the  most  complete  survey  to  date 


MEMORIZING  dates  is  no  longer  the 
way  we  study  history.  But  dates  are 
useful  pegs  on  which  to  hang  the  gar- 
ments of  history.  For  1492  in  the  his- 
tory of  consumers'  cooperation,  coop- 
erators  generally  write  1844,  when  a 
little  group  of  English  weavers,  as  de- 
termined as  they  were  poor,  set  up  the 
Equitable  Pioneers'  Society  in  the  town 
of  Rochdale.  Main  principles  of  the 
Rochdale  society  were  threefold:  (1) 
the  patronage  refund — return  of  sav- 
ings to  the  members  in  proportion  to 
their  purchases  from  the  co-op,  (2)  a 
fixed,  low  interest  rate  on  share  capital, 
and  (3)  democratic  control — one  mem- 
ber, one  vote,  regardless  of  number  of 
shares  held;  and  no  proxy  voting. 
Today  these  are  the  generally  recog- 


nized bases  of  consumer  cooperatives 
in  many  lands,  including  our  own. 

In  America  the  development  of  con- 
sumer cooperation  came  later  than  in 
European  countries.  Ours  was  a  vast 
new  country.  We  had  millions  of 
acres  of  free  land  to  clear  and  to  settle, 
new  mines  to  exploit  and  railroads  to 
build  and  forests  to  cut  down,  before 
we  could  be  concerned  with  saving 
pennies  and  nickels  by  cooperative  pur- 
chasing. People  who  felt  pinched  in 
the  East  could  still  try  for  a  new  start 
out  West.  Our  people  were  on  the 
move;  they  were  of  many  nationalities 
and  divers  tongues ;  and  perhaps  co-ops 
had  to  wait  until  people  took  root  in  a 
place. 

The  trial  and  error  stage  has  lasted 


a  long  time  in  American  consumer  co- 
operation. Boston  had  one  of  the 
first  of  American  cooperative  stores, 
opened  just  a  year  after  Rochdale's 
society.  The  organization  grew  rap- 
idly, and  despite  dissension,  at  one  time 
was  doing  over  2  million  dollars'  worth 
of  business.    But  most  of  its  stores 


J  collapsed  in  the  late  1850's  and,  finally, 
in  the  stress  of  the  Civil  War.  After 
the  war,  cooperative  organization 
among  farmers  was  attempted  by  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  better  known  as 
the  National  Grange;  and  among 
workers  by  the  Sovereigns  of  Industry. 
The  depression  of  1874-78  wiped  out 
most  of  these  co-ops,  though  a  few 
lived  on.  Workers'  cooperatives,  mostly 
for  production,  were  started  on  a  large 
scale  by  the  Knights  of  Labor  during 
the  '80's ;  but  most  of  these  soon  went 
under. 

About  1900  a  new  impetus  came 
from  groups  of  immigrant  Americans, 
from  such  lands  as  Finland,  Sweden, 
Lithuania,  Bohemia,  where  cooperation 
was  taking  hold  slowly  but — it  now 
appears — surely.  "Where  two  Finns 
meet,  you  have  a  cooperative,"  it  has 
been  said;  and  strongest  of  all  these 
cooperatives  have  been  those  the  Finns 
built  in  Massachusetts,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Illinois. 

•  CAME  THE  WORLD  War,  and 
great  rises  in  prices,  much  greater  than 
the  rise  in  wages.  Organized  labor 
again  showed  an  interest  in  coopera- 
tives, with  coal  miners  and  railroad 
employees  taking  the  lead.  The  failure 
of  an  over-ambitious  national  whole- 
sale, and  the  depression  of  1920-21, 
finished  many  of  them;  the  recent  de- 
pression and  prolonged  hard  times  in 
the  coal  fields  did  for  some  of  the 
others.  But  there  are  still  a  number  of 
active  consumer  co-ops  among  miners, 
railroad  workers,  textile  operatives. 

Farmers  have  been  using  the  coop- 
erative method  in  marketing  for  over 
half  a  century.    Along  with  coopera- 
tive marketing,  at  an  increasing  rate, 
has   come   collective   purchasing  of 
farm  supplies.   And,  likewise  at  an  in- 
creasing rate,  farm  families  in  recent 
years  have  been  cooperatively  supply- 
H    ing  themselves  with  groceries,  house- 
Q    hold  supplies,  work  clothing,  fuel.  It 
*?    should  also  be  remembered  that  25 
^     years  before  Rochdale's  society,  Ameri- 
^    can  farmers  began  cooperating  to  in- 
W    sure  their  farms  and  homes  against  fire, 
^    and  they  have  steadily  enlarged  their 
10    mutual  fire  insurance. 
Q       Where  do  American  consumer  co- 
O    operatives  stand  today?    One  of  the 


recommendations  of  the  commission 
sent  by  the  President  to  study  cooper- 
atives in  European  countries  in  1936 
was  that  a  census  be  taken  of  the 
American  cooperative  movement.  How 
many  cooperative  societies  are  there, 
and  how  many  American  families  are 
involved  in  consumer  cooperative  ac- 
tivity? What  types  of  goods  do  the 
co-ops  buy,  what  services  do  they 
supply,  for  their  member  families? 
Are  they  saving  them  money — do  they 
operate  at  a  profit  or  at  a  loss  ?  Where 
are  they  located — in  what  States  and 
among  what  groups  of  the  population  ? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions 
which  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
has  attempted  to  answer  in  the  most 
nearly  complete  enumeration  ever  made 
of  American  consumer  cooperatives. 
This  1936  survey  was  made  chiefly  by 
questionnaires  sent  out  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  aided  by  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration.  To  give  greater 
thoroughness  to  questionnaire  re- 
sponses, B.  L.  S.  field  workers  studied 
retail  co-ops  on  the  ground,  in  all  or 
part  of  13  States.  While  information 
was  received  from  only  1,936  of  3,264 
local  distributive  associations  known  to 
be  in  existence  in  1936,  the  combina- 
tion of  questionnaires  and  field  studies 
allowed  the  B.  L.  S.  to  compute  mem- 
bership and  business  of  the  entire  con- 
sumer cooperative  movement  in  the 
country. 

•  FUNCTIONING  in  1936,  the  sur- 
vey indicates,  were  some  3,600  retail 
consumer  cooperatives — about  2,400 
stores  and  buying  clubs,  and  about 
1,150  petroleum  associations,  with  a 
few  bakeries,  creameries,  student  sup- 
ply cooperatives  thrown  in.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  1936,  these  co-ops 
numbered  677,750  members.  Total 
business  for  the  year  amounted  to  some 
182  million  dollars. 

A  number  of  cooperatives  are  not 
included  in  these  figures — credit 
unions,  rural  electricity  co-ops,  burial 
societies,  housing  cooperatives,  tele- 
phone associations.  Farmers'  cooper- 
atives purchasing  any  consumer  goods 
for  their  member  families  are  included 
in  the  current  survey.  Those  which 
purchase  only  supplies  for  production 
on  the  farm  are  not  included. 


Farm  families  still  lead  the  way  in 
consumer  cooperative  activity.  Spot 
studies  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  in  the  current  survey  noted 
that  "many  of  the  new  urban  associ- 
ations are  those  of  professional  groups 
and  middle-class  persons.  Organized 
labor  is  taking  a  new  interest  in  the 
possibilities  of  cooperation  and  in  the 
formation  of  cooperative  enterprises. 
Church  groups  are  also  manifesting  a 
lively  and  growing  interest  in  coopera- 
tion." 

Farm  and  city  consumers  are  cooper- 
ating to  supply  themselves  with  a  broad 
range  of  commodities.  General  store 
cooperatives  are  likely  to  carry  gro- 
ceries, meats,  clothing  (work  clothing 
for  men,  house  dresses,  limited  lines  of 
children's  clothing),  shoes,  notions, 
dry  goods,  fuel,  hardware,  gasoline  and 
motor  oil,  tires,  farm  supplies  of  all 
kinds;  sometimes  radios,  electrical  ap- 
pliances, refrigerators  and  washing 
machines. 

Where  there  is  no  cooperative  pe- 
troleum association,  the  stores  fre- 
quently dispense  gas  and  oil  from  curb 
pumps  or  their  own  service  stations. 

The  petroleum  associations,  begin- 
ning with  gas  and  oil,  and  adding  auto 
tires  and  accessories  (such  as  tubes  and 
batteries) ,  have  expanded  into  the  sale 
of  electrical  appliances  such  as  wash- 
ing machines,  toasters,  radios  for  car 
and  home,  light  bulbs.  Many  are  now 
also  stocking  groceries. 

•  LESS  COMMON  retail  cooperative 
activities  reported  include  creameries, 
water-supply  associations,  bakeries,  a 
beauty  parlor,  2  associations  operating 
beer  taverns,  a  lawn  mowing  co-op,  a 
coal  mine  operated  by  one  store  society, 
and  associations  handling  artists'  ma- 
terials and  student  supplies. 

The  "typical"  American  co-op  in 
1936  had  between  100  and  250  mem- 
bers. Forty  percent  of  all  co-ops  re- 
porting were  in  this  membership  range ; 
9  out  of  every  10  societies  had  under 
500  members.  In  1936,  the  mythical 
typical  cooperative  did  a  business  of 
between  $25,000  and  $100,000.  Al- 
most half  the  associations  reported 
sales  between  these  two  figures.  While 
250  cooperative  associations  had  sales 
under  $10,000  for  the  year,  55  did  a 


business  of  over  $250,000;  and  10 
"  topped  the  half  million  dollar  mark. 
The  petroleum  associations,  with 
232,000  members  in  691  associations, 
reported  greater  membership  than  the 
store  associations.  Seven  hundred  and 
twenty  petroleum  co-ops  rang  up  a 
total  sales  figure  of  50  million  dollars 
for  an  average  of  over  $70,000  for 
each  society. 

Among  the  store  associations,  850 
co-ops  reported  a  total  membership  of 
185,000  for  an  average  of  219  per 
society  as  compared  with  the  gas  and 
■  oil  co-ops'  average  of  336  members. 
The  1936  sales  average  for  store  asso- 


ciations was  almost  $83,000.  Three 
hundred  and  twenty-two  co-ops  whose 
major  business  was  in  farm  supplies 
averaged  sales  of  $110,000  for  the 
year;  269  grocery  stores  averaged  only 
$45,000.  General  merchandise  stores, 
numbering  194,  had  sales  totals  some- 
where between  these  two,  with  an  av- 
erage of  $81,000  per  society. 

•  THE  TYPICAL  AMERICAN  co-op 
is  located  in  the  North  Central  States. 
Over  70  percent  of  all  cooperative  re- 
tail trade  in  1936  was  concentrated  in 
that  region.  Minnesota  and  Illinois 
had  about  65,000  cooperative  members 


each;  Wisconsin  51,000;  Indiana 
34,000;  and  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Ne- 
braska each  showed  over  20,000. 

Gas  and  oil  co-ops  were  almost  all 
in  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley.  Min- 
nesota and  Wisconsin  each  recorded 
over  100  societies.  Illinois,  with  only 
58  societies,  had  the  largest  number  of 
petroleum  association  members.  These 
3  States  included  most  of  the  store  so- 
cieties, too. 

•  BUYING  CLUBS,  often  the  start- 
ing points  for  full-fledged  cooperative 
stores,  were  found  in  1936  in  a  num- 
\_Concluded  on  page  23^ 


STORES  AND  BUYING  CLUBS,  and  gasoline  stations,  represent  the  main  types  of  consumer 
cooperative  activities  in  the  United  States.  In  1936  some  677,000  American  families  were  mem- 
bers of  consumer  cooperatives.  Shown  below  are  (1)  a  cooperative  gas  station  in  the  Nation's 
Capital;  (2)  a  Wisconsin  enterprise  which  serves  families  in  town  and  surrounding  country 
with  meats  and  groceries,  dry  goods  and  hardware,  and  gas  and  oil;  (3)  two  grocery  coopera- 
tives in  the  Chicago  area,  one  of  which  operates  its  own  dairy  routes  and  a  gasoline  pump. 
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Rolling  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
Marketwards 


Fourth  lap  of  our  consumer  tour  traces  the  routes  taken  by  these 
vitamin-loaded  cargoes  in  their  race  to  back  doors  of  city  markets''' 
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REFRIGERATOR  cars  have  trans 
formed  the  country — from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  and  from  Canada  to  the 
Gulf — into  backyard  gardens  for  all 
consumers  no  matter  where  they  live. 
They  have  set  fruits  and  vegetables 
travelling  until  in  1932  they  were  the 
most  widely  travelled  of  any  type  of 
freight  in  the  country.  While  the  av- 
erage journey  for  all  freight  was  353 
miles,  the  average  distance  travelled 
by  an  orange  and  a  grapefruit  was 
2,126  miles;  lemons  and  limes  trav- 
elled an  average  of  2,387  miles  by 
railroad;  apples  travelled  an  average 
of  1,162  miles;  cantaloups  averaged 
434  miles;  and  peaches  toured  843 
miles  up  and  down  the  country. 

In  use  today  in  transporting  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  about  80,000  refrig- 
erator cars.  Most  of  these  are  owned 
by  companies  which  in  turn  are  owned 
by  a  group  of  railroads.  For  the  use 
of  the  cars  the  railroads  are  charged 
two  cents  a  mile. 

More  important  than  this  charge, 
however,  is  the  combined  charge  made 
to  growers  and  shippers  for  transport- 
ing and  refrigerating  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. Under  the  railroad  freight  tar- 
iff, standard  refrigeration  for  a  carload 


I, 

of  fresh  fruit  moving  from  California 
to  Denver  costs  $75 ;  for  one  going  to 
Boston,  the  cost  runs  to  $110.  Pre- 
cooled  cars  which  are  not  iced  in  tran- 
sit range  in  cost  from  $15  to  $22,  de- 
pending on  the  length  of  the  run. 
Freight  charges  are  paid  in  addition  to 
these  refrigeration  charges. 

In  March  of  1938  freight  rates  were 
raised ;  for  certain  fruits  and  vegetables 
the  increase  was  5  percent.  Since  the 
freight  rates  are  incorporated  into 
wholesale  prices,  and  add  to  the  prices 
on  which  both  wholesale  and  retail 
profit  margins  are  computed,  the  5 
percent  increase  in  freight  rates  may 
be  snowballed  into  an  even  greater 
fruit  and  vegetable  price  increase  to 
consumers. 

The  cost  of  shipping  100  pounds  of 
oranges  in  carload  lots  from  the  West 
Coast  is  the  same  whether  they  go  to 
Kansas  City,  to  Chicago,  or  to  New 
York.  Freight  rates  must  be  based 
upon  value  per  ton,  and  volume  of 
shipments,  as  well  as  on  weight  and 
distance.  Commodities  which  take  up 
a  great  deal  of  space  will  cost  more 
per  pound  to  carry  than  ingots  of  steel 
or  bars  of  lead.  And  freight  rates  can 
go  down  when  there  is  a  regular  de- 
mand for  a  great  number  of  cars. 

•  RIPENING  FRUITS  and  vegetables 
are  the  signal  to  round  up  thousands 
of  empty  refrigerator  cars  for  loading. 
They  may  spend  most  of  their  time 
empty,  they  may  make  only  3  or  4 
trips  a  year  loaded,  but  when  they  are 
needed  they  are  needed  badly.  Today 
public  regulation  of  the  railroad  is  one 
assurance  which  shippers  and  growers 


have  that  cars  will  be  available  when 
they  are  needed  and  that  a  competitor 
will  not  get  hold  of  the  available  cars 
and  tie  them  up. 

At  the  end  of  the  long  run  from 
Florida  or  California  or  Arizona  or 
Texas,  fruit  and  vegetable  cars  are 
herded  together  in  the  freight  yards  of 
large  cities. 

Spoilage  en  route  to  market  becomes 
a  problem.  The  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  packed  into  the  cars  in  good  con- 
dition when  they  leave  the  growing 
centers  but  in  transit  a  great  many 
things  can  happen.  The  bump  inci- 
dent to  coupling  a  refrigerator  car  with 
another  may  have  dislodged  the  stacks 
of  crates  inside  the  cars,  crashed  boxes 
against  each  other,  crushed  the  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Then  when  the  seal 
on  the  freight  car  is  broken  and  the 
door  slides  back,  the  sour  fermented 
smell  of  decayed  fruits  or  vegetables 
comes  out.  Damaged,  the  receiver 
says,  and  he  presents  a  claim  to  the 
railroad.  Sometimes  a  car  is  supposed 
to  be  re-iced  and  a  clerical  slip  in  an 
office  a  thousand  miles  from  where  the 
freight  car  is  winding  over  a  mountain 
sends  it  scooting  past  the  icing  station. 

Sometimes  a  car  is  lost.  Trains,  for 
example,  from  the  South  and  West  are 
broken  up  and  reassembled  in  some 
freight  yards  for  forwarding  north 
and  east.  Freight  cars  are  switched 
around,  nudged  up  to  the  hump  in  the 
yard,  whence  they  coast  into  their  places 
by  gravity.  From  there  some  cars  are 
sent  scooting  off  to  one  city,  others  to 


"Earlier  articles  in  this  series  appeared  in 
the  April  11,  May  9,  May  23,  1938,  issues. 


another  city.  Where  there  is  no  hump 
and  gravity  hasn't  been  put  to  work  the 
terminal  engine  chugs  up  and  down 
banging  cars  together,  moving  them  up 
and  down  tracks  like  a  mechanical 
chess  player  pushing  pawns  up  and 
down  a  chessboard.  In  all  this  clatter, 
one  car  is  switched  out  and  forgotten. 
Lost,  the  car  stands  around  during  the 
life  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  it  con- 
tains. A  lifetime  that  would  have 
lasted  to  a  consumer's  kitchen,  ends  in 
the  freightyards.  Finally,  the  car  is 
discovered  and  tacked  onto  a  train,  but 
by  then  the  fruits  and  vegetables  have 
decayed. 

•  FOUR  KINDS  OF  UMPIRES  call 
the  balls  and  strikes  in  arguments  that 
arise  out  of  damages  in  transit  to  fruit 
and  vegetables.  The  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  inspects  cars  on 
request,  issues  certificates  certifying  to 
the  condition  in  which  it  found  the 
fruits  and  vegetables,  the  percent  of 
the  car  that  was  of  each  grade,  the 
percent  of  the  car  that  was  decayed  be- 
yond sale.  On  the  basis  of  a  compari- 
son between  the  inspector's  reports  and 
the  condition  of  the  car  when  it  was 
shipped,  damage  claims  can  be  paid. 


OF  THE  MIIXION  or  so  carloads  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  that  were  delivered 
to  40  large  Ameriean  cities  in  1936,  .52 
out  of  every  100  were  delivered  by  rail- 
road, 44  by  truck,  and  4  by  boat.  Rail- 
road cars  (1)  ended  up  in  terminals,  like 
this  one  in  Pittsburgh.  Trucks,  like 
these  (2)  in  Cincinnati,  ended  up  chiefly 
in  the  middle  of  a  street.  This  l)oatload 
of  tomatoes  (3)  is  being  detoured  to  the 
city  by  way  of  a  cannery. 


In  addition  to  the  U.  S.  Inspection 
Service,  however,  there  are  2  other 
kinds  of  inspectors — private  inspection 
services  that  inspect  for  fees  and  are 
in  business  to  make  money,  and  an  in- 
spection service  maintained  by  the 
railroads.  Says  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  these  inspection  services 
are  like  having  the  catcher  on  a  base- 
ball team  call  the  balls  and  strikes  on 
the  opposing  team.  He  may  see  them 
the  way  he  wants  to  see  them  about  as 
often  as  they  see  them  the  way  they  are. 

Private  inspection  companies  hired 
by  a  shipper  or  receiver  to  establish 
claim  to  damages,  on  the  one  hand, 
can  be  blamed  but  must  be  understood 
when  they  detect  damages  in  favor  of 
the  people  who  pay  these  companies. 
Since  their  charges  must  eventually  be 
justified  in  terms  of  the  amount  they 
help  to  collect,  it  is  not  unusual  that 
they  also  sometimes  encourage  con- 
signees to  look  for  damage  claims,  and 
that  they  sometimes  go  out  of  their  way 
to  make  receivers  damage-conscious. 

On  the  other  hand,  inspectors  paid 
by  the  railroads  in  order  to  keep  down 
costs  of  damage  claims,  understandably 
enough,  are  inclined  to  minimize  dam- 
ages even  where  they  do  occur. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  cites 
as  an  example  of  this,  two  carloads 
of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Inspected 
the  same  day  by  both  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  a  private  in- 
spector, the  reports  showed  that  the 
private  inspector  noted  8  times  as 
much  damage  to  the  fruits  and  vege- 
tables as  did  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  inspector.  On  the  other 
side,  the  U.  S.  Department's  inspector 
checked  the  report  of  a  railroad  in- 
spector on  a  carload  of  melons.  The 
railroad  inspector  found  only  normal 
damage  while  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  inspector  found  5  per- 
cent of  the  melons  bruised,  and  5  to  10 
H  percent  gone  bad  altogether. 
A 

P  9  TO  SECURE  accurate,  honest  in- 
^  spection  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
*^  sion  recommends  that  all  inspections 
H  be  made  by  Civil  Service  employees  of 
S  the  Federal  Government. 
(A  Damage  claims  paid  by  railroads  on 
^  fruit  and  vegetable  shipments  in  1935 
O    were  2.6  percent  of  the  total  freight 


charges  paid  for  fruits  and  vegetables, 
an  average  of  $6.83  a  car. 

Since  railroads  cannot  compete  with 
each  other  in  freight  rates,  they  some- 
times compete  with  each  other  for  busi- 
ness through  generous  treatment  to 
shippers  on  damage  claims.  One  rail- 
road in  1933,  for  example,  got  most  of 
the  juice  grape  business.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  curious, 
looked  into  the  matter  and  learned  that 
this  railroad  got  the  business  by  being 
generous  in  the  matter  of  claims.  At 
the  Commission's  insistence,  the  rail- 
road tightened  up  and  then  promptly 
lost  the  juice  grape  business  to  another 
railroad. 

•  CITIES  can  be  penalized  because  of 
the  claims  racket.  High  payments  on 
claims  by  railroads  to  dealers  in  one 

city  amount  actually  to  lowering  the 
cost  of  freight  to  that  city.  Bidders 

for  fruits  and  vegetables  in  other  cities 
then  are  penalized  as  against  bidders 
from  the  favored  city. 

Then,  too,  lack  of  uniformity  in 
dealing  with  claims  gives  dealers  who 
are  claims-minded  an  opportunity  to 
make  unreasonable  and  exorbitant  de- 
mands. To  indicate  that  claims  may 
depend  upon  other  things  than  actual 
damage,  the  Commission  quotes  a  sta- 
tistic or  so  from  Pittsburgh.  Claims 
on  shipments  to  12  dealers  in  Pitts- 
burgh varied  from  43  cents  a  car  for 
one  dealer  to  |6l.ll  for  another 
dealer.  Some  lettuce  receivers  filed  a 
claim  in  another  city  on  every  carload 
of  lettuce  they  received,  apparently  as 
a  matter  of  routine,  while  other  dealers 
never  filed  claims  at  all. 

Points  out  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  soliciting  of  fake  claims 
is  illegal.  The  enforcement  of  the  law 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  Although  there 
were  32  indictments  for  this  in  1936, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  believes 
there  still  should  be  things  done  to 
eliminate  this  racket.  First  of  all,  the 
Commission  recommends  that  the 
Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities 
Act  should  be  amended  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  inspect  and  to  report  on  the  damage 
to  all  shipments  of  agricultural  com- 
modities arriving  in  principal  terminal 


markets,  and  that  its  work  should  be 
done  only  by  permanent  full  time  Civil 
Service  employees  of  the  Department. 
Then  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission should  be  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  require  the  Claims  Division 
of  the  Association  of  Railway  Execu- 
tives to  furnish  information  regularly 
concerning  the  tonnage  of  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  delivered  to  terminal 
markets,  and  the  amount  of  claims  paid 
by  each  railroad  for  damage  on  each 
car.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission should  also  be  authorized  and 
directed  to  prescribe  regulations  gov- 
erning the  payment  of  claims.  To  do 
this  it  should  have  authority  to  exam- 
ine the  books  and  records  of  shippers, 
growers,  and  packers  insofar  as  they 
relate  to  damage  claims. 

•  PRIOR  TO  1887,  fruit  and  vegeta- 
ble distribution  was  largely  geared  to 
the  wooden  spoked  wheels  of  farm 
wagons  which  lumbered  into  farmers' 
markets.  From  farm  wagon  lumbering 
at  a  half-a-horse-and-buggy  speed,  the 
job  of  carrying  fruits  and  vegetables  to 
towns  shifted  to  the  railroads.  A  new 
kind  of  market  was  needed  by  the  rail- 
roads. The  result  was  a  building 
boom  for  fruit  and  vegetable  terminals, 
which  has  only  recently  ended. 

Builders  of  fruit  and  vegetable  ter- 
minals had  hardly  finished  building 
when  they  discovered  that  the  situa- 
tion had  changed  again.  The  farm 
wagon  acquired  a  gasoline  engine  and 
rubber  tires  to  become  a  motor  truck, 
and  fruits  and  vegetables  began  to  slip 
away  from  the  railroads.  Now,  just 
as  the  old  farmers'  markets  were  out- 
moded, so  most  present-day  fruit  and 
vegetable  terminals  are  on  their  way 
to  obsolescence. 

They  serve  the  purposes  of  the  rail- 
ways, but  not  of  the  industry  as  a 
whole.  In  40  large  cities  during  the 
year  1936,  total  receipts  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  amounted  to  962  thousand 
carloads.  Of  these  51.5  percent  ar- 
rived by  rail,  44.1  percent  arrived  by 
truck,  and  the  remainder,  4.4  percent, 
arrived  by  boat.  In  16  of  these  40 
cities  more  than  half  of  all  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  unloads  arrived  by  truck. 
In  one  city,  Los  Angeles,  83  percent  of 


all  fruits  and  vegetables  arrived  by 
truck  in  1936. 

•  CHAMPIONS  of  the  truck  in  its 
rivalry  with  railroads  sometimes  main- 
tain that  trucks,  among  other  advan- 
tages, bring  to  market  fruits  and  vege- 
tables which  otherwise  would  not  get 
to  market.  This,  they  say,  has  increased 
the  supplies  of  fruits  and  vegetables  to 
consumers.  Corollary  to  this  theory  is 
the  opinion  that  truck  shipments  are 
chiefly  ungraded  run-of-the-field  pro- 
duce. Economists  exploring  the  theory, 
however,  have  discovered  that  the 
truck  has  increased  supplies  to  con- 
sumers by  reducing  transportation 
costs  to  the  city  in  the  area  where  it 
is  more  economical  to  ship  by  truck 
than  by  rail.  A  10-cent  trucking 
charge  against  a  former  12-cent  freight 
charge  to  which  must  be  added  a  cart- 
age charge,  gives  farmers,  distributors, 
and  consumers  an  additional  two-cent 
or  more  leeway.  Thus  a  price  on  the 
market  which  does  not  pay  for  freight 
costs  might  today  make  it  profitable  to 
ship  by  truck.  But  where  truck  and 
railroad  rates  are  practically  the  same 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  kinds 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  they  haul. 
Whether  truck  or  rail  is  used  depends 
in  these  cases  upon  the  shipper's  con- 
venience. 

In  addition  to  the  farmer  who  owns 
his  own  truck  three  types  of  operators 
man  the  fruit  and  vegetable  trucks. 
There  is  first  the  commercial  trucker 
who  hauls  for  hire.  These  predominate 
on  the  Eastern  Seaboard.  Then  there 
are  the  merchant  truckers  who  drive 
their  trucks  into  a  farmer's  yard,  pay 
cash  for  their  produce,  and  then  either 
sell  it  to  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  or 
haul  it  through  residential  districts  in 
cities.  Finally  there  are  now  thriving 
a  few  cooperatives  which  haul  produce 
to  market  for  farmer  members. 

•  TRUCKS  create  their  own  special 
market  problems.  Trucks  have  done 
more  than  tangle  up  traffic;  they  also 
have  tangled  up  prices.  Prices  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  depend  upon  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  amount  of  fruits  and 
\  egetables  there  i:  available  in  a  market 
on  a  particular  day,  and  a  fairly  ac- 
curate estimate  of  the  quantities  of 


ICE  retards  decay.  To  keep  fruits  and  vegetables  fresh  during 
their  long  trek  across  the  country  most  refrigerator  cars  must  be 
iced  and  then  re-iced  en  route.  Here  workmen  are  shunting  cakes 
of  ice  into  the  top  of  a  refrigerator  car  from  an  icing  platform  in 
Roseville,  California.  A  recent  innovation,  the  pre-cooled  car,  how- 
ever, may  eliminate  this  stop.  Temperature  within  these  cars  is 
reduced  before  they  are  loaded.  With  less  ice  needed  to  keep  them 
cool,  they  may  go  clear  to  their  destinations  without  another  icing. 


fruits  and  vegetables  that  are  wanted. 
Without  these  two  essential  pieces  of 
information,  dealing  in  fruits  and  veg- 
etables is  highly  speculative. 

Railroad  and  boat  shipments  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  now  reported 
with  a  high  accuracy.  Through  the 
cooperation  of  shippers,  railroads,  and 
other  transportation  agencies,  the  Mar- 
ket News  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  other  State  and  city 
agencies  are  able  to  report  each  day 
just  how  much  of  a  particular  com- 
modity is  on  track  or  on  sale  in  par- 
ticular markets. 

Truck  shipments  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables leave  a  farm  without  notification 
to  anyone,  and  they  arrive  in  market 
without  notification  to  anyone.  No  one 
is  able  to  foresee  their  arrival  at  mar- 
ket. Sometimes  attempts  are  made  to 
estimate  the  quantities  that  will  arrive 
by  truck.  But  these  are  guesses,  and 
they  are  wrong  as  often  as  they  are 
right. 


When  fruits  and  vegetables  arrive 
unexpectedly  by  truck  in  large  quanti- 
ties, down  go  prices,  and  the  dealers 
who  have  purchased  earlier  in  the  day 
are  stuck.  Or  when  they  don't  arrive 
when  they  are  expected  there  is  a  short- 
age and  up  go  prices  without  warning. 

•  ECONOMISTS  urge  as  a  partial 
remedy  for  such  a  situation  that  the  re- 
porting of  fruit  and  vegetable  ship- 
ments be  extended  to  include  truck 
shipments.   To  protect  markets  against 
big  price  fluctuations  resulting  from 
the  uncertainty  regarding  arrivals  of 
fruits   and   vegetables,   some  dealers 
would  like  to  see  truck  shipments  kept 
off  the  market  after  a  specified  hour 
each   day.    Incoming  produce  from 
railroads  and  boats  is  already  regulated 
like  this.  2 
New  York  City  has  still  another  way  2 
of  handling  this  troublesome  problem.  >« 
We'll  tell  about  it  in  a  later  chapter  of  ^ 
this  series.  ^ 


YDurFbod  Supplies  and  Costs 


HIGHLIGHTS 

Cantaloupe,  sweet  corn  and  nectarine  prices  ordinarily  are 
lowest  in  August. 

Lowest  peach  prices  probably  will  come  in  late  July  or 
early  August. 

Chicken  prices  are  expected  to  be  cheap  and  to  go  down 
more  than  usual  during  the  last  half  of  the  year. 

Fluid  milk  prices  higher  than  a  year  ago,  but  other  dairy 
products  reflect  large  milk  surplus  in  substantially  lower 
prices. 

Smaller  than  usual  butter  price  increase  is  in  prospect  for 
July  through  December. 

Wheat  production  for  this  year  may  exceed  all  previous 
crops  except  1915. 

Bread  prices  remain  at  last  year's  level  in  spite  of  lower 
wheat  and  flour  prices. 


ALL  FOODS  Retail  food  costs  went 
up  1.3  percent  from  May  to  June,  the 
largest  monthly  increase  this  year. 
Costs  are  about  back  to  their  high 
point  of  1938  which  was  reached  in 
January.  But  they  are  the  lowest  for 
June  since  1934,  and  considerably  less 
than  a  year  ago,  when  food  was  at  its 
most  expensive  level  since  early  1931. 
Major  factors  behind  the  upswing  be- 
tween May  and  June  of  this  year  were 
advancing  prices  for  most  meats,  eggs, 
and  potatoes. 

A  market  basket  of  food  for  a  typi- 
cal workingman's  family  which  aver- 
aged $1.00  during  the  three-year  pe- 
riod 1923-25  cost  80  cents  this  June. 
This  same  amount  of  food  retailed  for 
86  cents  last  June,  65  cents  in  June, 
1933,  and  $1.03  in  June,  1929. 

FRESH  FRUITS  Outlook  for  1938 
fruit  crops  compared  with  last  year  is 
H  as  follows:  apples  and  sour  cherries, 
Q  considerably  smaller;  pears,  slightly 
^  larger  and  the  biggest  crop  on  record; 
y,  grapes,  slightly  smaller;  fresh  plums 
^  and  prunes  and  prunes  for  drying, 
W  much  larger.  The  California  peach 
g  crop,  which  is  used  principally  for 
Vi  canning  and  drying,  is  smaller,  but  the 
Q  southern  peach  crop,  which  supplies 
W    most  eating  peaches,  is  much  larger. 


Peak  shipments  and  lowest  prices 
for  fruits  usually  occur  in  the  follow- 
ing months:  July,  sour  cherries;  Au- 
gust, peaches;  September,  pears  and 
plums;  October,  grapes  and  apples. 

Valencia  oranges  from  California, 
which  are  practically  the  only  oranges 
available  until  the  new  crop  matures 
in  October,  will  be  more  plentiful  than 
a  year  ago  at  much  lower  prices.  With 
production  over  60  percent  bigger  than 
the  1937  freeze-damaged  crop,  retail 
prices  probably  will  go  up  less  than 
usual  until  they  reach  their  peak  in 
October.  In  June,  oranges  were  sell- 
ing to  consumers  at  about  a  cent  a 
dozen  higher  than  in  May;  but  14 
cents  a  dozen  less  than  a  year  earlier, 
and  less  than  in  any  June  on  record. 

MELONS  Cantaloup  and  water- 
melon production  in  States  shipping  in 
July  and  early  August  is  expected  to 
be  slightly  larger  than  a  year  earlier, 
but  much  smaller  supplies  of  honey- 
dew  and  honeyball  melons  are  in  pros- 
pect. Watermelon  shipments  taper  off 
after  reaching  their  peak  in  July  and 
the  season  is  about  over  by  the  end  of 
August.  Season  for  honeyballs  ends  in 
September  but  honeydew  melons  are 
available  through  November.  Canta- 
loup season  winds  up  in  October. 


FRESH  VEGETABLES  Supplies 
in  States  shipping  in  July  are  expected 
to  be  slightly  larger  than  a  year  earlier, 
but  marked  reductions  are  in  prospect 
for  lettuce  and  onions.  No  estimates 
are  available  for  production  in  local 
market  gardens,  which  are  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  summer  months. 
Vegetable  prices  ordinarily  are  lowest 
in  the  summer  months.  In  June  let- 
tuce and  onions  were  the  only  vege- 
tables retailing  above  their  1937  level. 
Celery  and  spinach  were  down  one- 
fifth,  while  sweetpotatoes  and  carrots, 
respectively,  were  one-fourth  and  one- 
third  lower  than  in  1937. 

Potato  supplies  during  the  remain- 
der of  1938  most  likely  will  be  slightly 
smaller  than  in  1937.  The  decline  in 
production  from  a  year  ago  is  much 
less  than  anticipated  earlier  this  year. 
Hence  it  now  appears  that  prices  will 
register  their  usual  seasonal  price 
movement  and  reach  their  low  point  in 
August  in  the  East,  and  in  October  or 
November  in  the  West.  Prices  prob- 
ably will  not  differ  much  from  their 
low  level  in  1937.  In  June,  retail 
prices  were  14  cent  a  pound  higher 
than  in  May,  1/^  1^^^  t^^an  a  year 
earlier,  and  the  lowest  for  June  since 
1935. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS  Smaller  than 
usual  price  increase  is  in  prospect  for 
butter  during  the  last  half  of  1938,  in 
view  of  record  supplies  in  cold  stor- 
age and  expected  large  fresh  produc- 
tion. Favorable  pasture  conditions 
have  pushed  up  milk  production  per 
cow  to  record  levels.  Per  capita  milk 
production  on  July  1  was  the  largest 
since  1929,  with  the  single  exception 
of  1935. 

Retail  prices  of  dairy  products  con- 
tinued moving  down  from  May  to 
June  with  sharpest  reductions  in  but- 
ter and  cheese.  The  June  price  of 
butter,  which  probably  will  be  the  low 
for  1938,  was  a  cent  a  pound  under 
May,  but  6  cents  cheaper  than  a  year 
earlier.  Compared  with  last  June,  evap- 
orated milk  is  about  1/2  "^^"^  a  (141/2 
oz.)   can  lower,  but  fresh  milk  for 
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fluid  consumption  is  cent  a  quart 
higher. 

POULTRY  Chicken  supplies  dur- 
ing the  last  half  of  1938  probably  will 
be  considerably  larger  than  a  year 
earlier,  and  much  lower  prices  are  ex- 
pected. Increase  in  supplies  is  the  re- 
sult of  heavy  hatchings  during  the  first 
half  of  the  year,  which  are  the  princi- 
pal source  of  marketings  during  the 
last  half  of  the  year.  Poultry  prices 
have  been  at  relatively  high  levels  since 
mid- 1937  because  of  the  small  1937 
hatch  which  resulted  from  drought- 
boosted  feed  prices.  Prices  went  up 
during  the  last  half  of  1937  instead 
of  registering  their  usual  seasonal  de- 
cline. But  this  year  prices  most  likely 
will  drop  more  than  usual.  Retail 
prices  of  roasting  chickens  declined 
1/2  cent  a  pound  from  May  to  June, 
but  were  2I/2  cents  a  pound  above 


last  June  and  the  highest  for  this 
month  since  1930. 

EGGS  During  the  last  half  of  1938 
eggs  probably  will  cost  more  than  in 
1937.  Storage  holdings  of  shell  eggs 
and  farm  flocks  are  at  record  low  levels 
and  these  two  factors  probably  will  re- 
sult in  a  larger  than  usual  upswing  in 
prices  until  the  peak  is  reached  in  No- 
vember or  December.  The  small  size 
of  laying  flocks  primarily  is  the  result 
of  the  1936  drought  which  boosted 
feed  prices,  forced  farmers  to  market 
large  quantities  of  poultry  in  1936  and 
1937,  and  reduced  sharply  hatchings 
in  1937.  During  the  first  half  of  1938 
record  production  per  hen  offset  the 
effect  of  small  flocks  and  kept  prices 
lower  than  a  year  earlier. 

MEATS  Meat  prices  are  expected  to 
continue  moving  up  in  July  and  Au- 


gust, but  the  advance  most  likely  will  21 
be  substantially  less  than  a  year  ago 
when  prices  jumped  to  their  highest 
level  since  1930.  Retail  prices  most 
likely  will  remain  lower  than  in  1937. 
Prices  of  meats  in  general  have  been 
going  up  steadily  since  they  hit  bot- 
tom in  February.  In  June  they  were 
the  highest  for  1938,  and  only  slightly 
under  last  December's  level.  Costs  in 
general,  however,  were  about  5  per- 
cent under  last  June. 

HOGS  Outlook  for  pork  remains 
unchanged.  Total  supplies  during  the 
remainder  of  the  summer  probably  will 
be  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago,  but 
prices  most  likely  will  be  much  lower. 
The  summer  price  advance,  which  re- 
sults from  a  decrease  in  slaughter  that 
forces  packers  to  dip  into  storage 
stocks,  may  be  small  this  year. 

BEEF  Total  supplies  may  not  differ 
much  from  a  year  ago,  but  larger 
amounts  of  better  grade  beef  at  lower 
prices  are  in  prospect.  Retail  prices 
of  these  better  grade  cuts  generally 
move  up  during  the  summer  and  fall 
but  only  a  slight  increase  is  expected 
this  year. 

LAMB  Prices  appear  to  be  close  to 
their  peak  and  a  seasonal  downswing 
is  expected  as  marketings  of  grass  fed 
lambs  increase.  The  latter  comprise 
the  bulk  of  marketings  from  August 
through  November.  Supplies  during 
the  late  summer  and  fall  are  likely  to 
be  larger  and  prices  lower  than  in 
1937. 

CEREALS  AND  BAKERY  PROD- 
UCTS      Wheat  production  this  year 
may  exceed  all  previous  crops  except 
1915,  and  it  appears  that  flour  prices 
may  continue  to  go  down  further. 
Retail  flour  has  dropped  about  a  cent 
a  pound  since  a  year  ago  and  in  June 
its  price  was  the  lowest  since  mid- 
1933.    Bread  prices,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  remained  almost  stationary  for  12 
months   and   in  June  averaged  only 
1/10  cent  a  pound  less  than  a  year  ago.  oO' 
As  a  result,  the  margin  between  the  o» 
wholesale  cost  of  ingredients  in  a  typi-  ^ 
cal  pound  loaf  of  bread  and  the  average  g 
retail  price  remained  unusually  wide.  n». 


22  RULES  FOR  FOODS 

AND  DRUGS 

[^Concluded  from  page  7] 

the  interests  of  the  pubhc  and  all 
parties  concerned.  A  hearing  to  con- 
sider new  regulations,  or  change  or  re- 
peal of  regulations  already  issued,  may 
be  called  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture on  his  own  initiative,  or  when  an 
industry  or  "a  substantial  portion 
thereof  stating  reasonable  grounds"  de- 
mands it.  Due  notice  must  be  given, 
and  the  general  proposal  before  the 
hearing  announced.  At  the  hearing, 
any  interested  person  —  which,  of 
course,  includes  consumers — may  have 
the  floor.  The  evidence  brought  out 
at  the  hearings  must  constitute  the  basis 
for  the  regulation  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

•  INDUSTRIES  may  challenge  the 
validity  of  certain  types  of  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, in  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Courts  of 
Appeal.  In  such  court  proceedings, 
the  Secretary's  findings  of  fact,  "if 
supported  by  substantial  evidence,"  are 
conclusive.  This  phrase  is  common  to 
nearly  all  Federal  laws,  many  of  which 
have  stood  for  generations,  authorizing 
an  administrative  agency  to  issue  rules 
or  regulations.  It  is  a  recognition  that 
expert  administrative  bodies  are  better 
equipped  than  courts  of  law  to  deter- 
mine facts  where  difficult  technical 
issues  or  complex  scientific  questions 
are  involved. 

•  IN  WELCOMING  the  new  statute, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  said,  "This 
is  a  law  of  far-reaching  importance  to 
every  person  in  the  United  States.  It 
greatly  strengthens  the  protection  given 
the  health  and  the  purses  of  consum- 
ers." But,  he  pointed  out,  "it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  say  that  the  new  law  is 
perfect.  I  confess  to  some  disappoint- 
ment   at  certain   features.    I  realize 

H 

Q  that,  as  with  any  new  law,  the  final 
p  effect  of  judicial  interpretation  cannot 
®    be  foretold." 

1^  During  the  course  of  the  5 -year  con- 
H  sideration  given  food  and  drug  legisla- 
S  tion  by  the  Congress,  advocates  of 
^  stricter  control  proposed  many  features 
^  which  did  not  become  a  part  of  the 
U    final  law  as  passed. 


The  new  law  makes  no  requirement, 
for  instance,  that  medicine  manufactur- 
ers who,  in  effect,  are  prescribing  for 
disease,  shall  possess  any  technical 
qualifications  or  employ  trained  people, 
although  doctors,  pharmacists,  and 
nurses  are  examined,  licensed,  and 
registered. 

No  provision  is  made  for  extending 
to  industries,  other  than  sea  food  pack- 
ing, the  supervisory  inspection  which 
has  been  voluntarily  used  by  the 
shrimp  packing  industry  in  recent 
years.  Any  packer  of  sea  food — under 
a  1935  amendment  to  the  old  law, 
continued  under  the  new  one — can  re- 
quest Food  and  Drug  Inspectors  to 
supervise  the  packing  of  his  product. 
Inspected  plants  can  then  state  on  their 
labels  that  their  canned  shrimp  has 
been  Government-inspected.  Meat 
products  moving  across  State  lines 
from  packer  to  consumer  have  been 
required  to  pass  such  inspection  at  the 
source  for  the  past  30  years  under  the 
Meat  Inspection  Act. 

No  declaration  of  ingredients  is  re- 
quired on  cosmetic  labels. 

Emergency  permit  control,  provided 
in  certain  instances  for  food  produc- 
tion, is  not  provided  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  drugs,  devices,  or  cosmetics. 

Soaps  are  excluded  from  the  cate- 
gory of  cosmetics,  and  subject  to  no 
regulation. 

Exemption  from  the  standards  pro- 
visions of  the  law  is  made  for  dried 
fruits. 

Compulsory  quality  labeling  of  food 
products  is  limited,  as  under  the  old 
law,  to  the  labeling  of  substandard 
quality.  No  requirement  is  made  that 
variations  in  quality  above  this  level 
must  be  indicated  on  the  label. 

Preventing  false  or  misleading  ad- 
vertising of  foods,  drugs,  devices  and 
cosmetics — as  distinct  from  misbrand- 
ing and  adulteration — is  a  job  given 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  by 
the  recent  Wheeler- Lea  Act  (see  Con- 
sumers' Guide,  June  6  &  20,  1938). 
No  provision  for  supervision  of  ad- 
vertising by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration is,  therefore,  contained  in 
the  new  Act. 

•  MOST  of  the  provisions  of  the  law 
go  into  effect  (repealing  the  1906  Act) 


a  year  from  its  enactment,  June  25. 
1939.  Immediately  effective,  however, 
are  the  prohibitions  on  drugs  danger- 
ous to  health  when  used  as  prescribed ; 
on  injurious  cosmetics  (except  for  poi- 
sonous coal-tar  hair  dyes,  for  which  a 
90  days'  period  of  grace  was  allowed)  ; 
and  on  the  introduction  of  new  drugs 
until  they  have  been  shown  to  be  ade- 
quately tested. 

Meanwhile  consumers  and  consum- 
er-minded organizations  who  wish  to 
know  more  about  the  extent  of  pro- 
tection they  are  to  receive,  may  write 
for  a  digest  of  the  long  and  rather 
complicated  Act  (available  from  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  without  charge).  The 
latest  annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  1937 
(for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C,  price 
5  cents),  indicates  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  food  and  drug  regulation. 

The  Act  does  not  of  course  touch 
foods,  drugs,  devices  and  cosmetics 
which  move  within  the  boundaries  of 
a  single  State.  Consumers  will  prob- 
ably want  to  learn  how  their  State  regu- 
lation compares  with  the  new  Federal 
law. 

One  provision  of  the  new  Act  per- 
mits the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
give  out  results  of  the  Department's 
investigations,  and  "information  re- 
garding food,  drugs,  devices,  or  cos- 
metics in  situations  involving,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary,  imminent 
danger  to  health  or  gross  deception  to 
the  consumer."  Except  in  cases  of 
overwhelming  tragedy,  such  as  the  re- 
cent elixir  of  sulfanilamide  and  cancer 
serum  deaths,  information  about  food 
and  drug  enforcement  does  not  receive 
prominent  attention  in  the  news. 

•  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  will 
spend  about  IV^  cents  per  person  on 
Federal  food  and  drug  regulation  next 
year.  Obviously  the  work  which  can 
be  done  will  be  limited  by  the  amount 
of  funds  available.  The  agency  en- 
forcing the  new  law  is  required,  as 
before  under  the  old  law,  to  focus  its 
attention  only  on  some  of  the  most 
pressing  problems. 


TAKING  STOCK  OF 
CONSUMERS  IN  BUSINESS 

[Concluded  from  page  i5] 

ber  of  cities.  New  York,  Los  Angeles 
and  Chicago  led  the  way  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  simple  organizations 
which  lump  50  to  100  member  families' 
buying  power  to  save  money  for  them 
in  the  purchase  of  staple  goods,  and 
give  them  some  practice  in  working 
together. 

Thirteen  hundred  and  ninety  of  the 
reporting  cooperatives  closed  the  year 
1936  with  savings  to  their  credit,  to- 
talling $7,638,000.  Losses  amounting 
to  $1 18,000  were  reported  by  130  soci- 
eties. Almost  half  of  the  net  gains — 
over  31/2  million  dolla.s — were  made 
by  petroleum  associatior  ;.  Store  asso- 
ciations recorded  savings  of  $2,300,000. 

Distinctive  of  the  consumer  cooper- 
ative method,  is  the  patronage  refund 
(or  "dividend").  About  half  of  the 
societies  reporting  distributed  patron- 
age refunds  for  1936.  A  total  of  5 
million  dollars  in  savings  was  thus  re- 
turned consumers  by  851  associations; 
77  others  reported  distributing  refunds, 
but  failed  to  state  how  much.  Six  out 
of  every  10  petroleum  associations 
passed  out  refunds,  as  compared  with 
4  out  of  10  store  associations. 

Not  all  refunds  were  paid  in  cash. 
"Cooperative  associations  are  quite 
generally  under-capitalized  and  in 
many  places  hsive  voted  to  pay  the  pa- 
tronage refunds  either  partly  or  wholly 
in  shares  credited  to  the  individual 
members,"  reports  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

The  amount  of  patronage  refund  in 
a  cooperative  depends  upon  the  effi- 
ciency of  management  and  the  loyalty 
of  members.  It  also  depends  upon 
price  policy.  Selling  at  market  price 
is  the  most  general  rule.  But  some 
co-ops  prefer  to  sell  for  less,  and  make 
small  refunds  or  none  at  all.  In  others, 
the  members  prefer  to  pay  somewhat 
higher  prices,  and  get  back  the  differ- 
ence in  the  form  of  higher  patronage 
refunds  in  a  lump  sum. 

Always,  the  amount  of  patronage 
refund  depends  upon  the  margin  be- 
tween cost  and  selling  price  which  pre- 
vails in  the  given  line  of  business.  The 
gas  and  oil  business,  with  compara- 


tively high  margins,  has  seen  strikingly 
large  refunds  by  cooperatives.  In  the 
grocery  business,  altliough  margins  are 
small,  the  B.  L.  S.  reports;  "Some  of 
these  local  associations  have  an  envi- 
able record  of  savings  to  their  mem- 
bers. A  number  of  those  for  which 
reports  for  1936  were  received  had  re- 
turned patronage  refunds  through  all 
the  years  of  the  depression." 

A  cooperative  usually  grows  by  al- 
lowing a  non-member  s  refunds  to  ac- 
cumulate until  they  amount  to  the  pur- 
chase price  of  a  share  of  stock.  In 
393  of  the  reporting  co-ops,  refunds 
were  paid  to  non-members  at  the  same 
rate  as  to  members.  In  259  associa- 
tions, however,  non-members  do  not 
get  any  patronage  returns  at  all.  This 
practice,  comments  the  B.  L.  S.,  is 
"open  to  serious  criticism  and  puts  the 
associations  in  the  position  of  making 
a  profit  on  non-members'  trade,  espe- 
cially where  such  trade  constitutes  any 
considerable  proportion  of  the  total 
business." 

Open  membership  is  typical  of  con- 
sumer cooperatives.  Anyone  over  18 
years  of  age,  able  to  use  the  co-op's 
s  ;rvices,  and  not  engaged  in  any  com- 
petitive enterprise,  is  usually  eligible 
to  join  a  socie':y.  In  326  of  over  1,900 
reporting  societies,  however,  some  lim- 
itation on  membership  was  imposed. 
Most  common  was  restriction  of  the 


society  to  farmers,  and  sometimes  to  23 
members    of    the    sponsoring  farm 
organization. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has 
made  other  reviews  of  cooperative 
activities — in  1920,  1929,  and  1933- 
None  of  these  was  as  nearly  complete 
as  the  1936  survey,  but  it  is  interesting 
to  compare  the  number  of  consumer 
cooperatives  reporting  each  time.  In 
1920,  696  societies  with  196,000 
members  were  recorded;  in  1929, 
1,577  cooperatives  with  288,000  mem- 
bers. In  1933,  reports  came  in  from 
1,854  associations  with  328,000  mem- 
bers. That  survey  came  at  the  low 
point  of  the  depression. 

In  the  interval  since  1933,  says  the 
B.  L.  S.,  "the  coopei'ative  distributive 
movement  has  had  both  gains  and  set- 
backs. Many  associations  have  gone 
out  of  business,  but  a  greater  number 
of  new  associations  have  been  formed. 
In  general  the  record  is  one  of  slow, 
quiet  expansion,  of  the  strengthening 
of  both  local  and  wholesale  associa- 
tions, and  of  increasing  emphasis  upon 
educational  activities.  The  data  at 
hand  indicate  that  the  rate  of  progress 
has  been  very  uneven,  being  greatest 
where  the  sense  of  cohesion  and  of  a 
definite  social  and  economic  aim  was 
liveliest  and  least  among  the  scattered 
associations  operating  on  the  "go-it- 
alone'  policy." 


Our  Point  of  View 

The  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption 
is  the  end  and  purpose  o£  production 

To  that  end  the  Consumers'  Guide  emphasizes  the  consumer's  right  to 
full  and  correct  information  on  prices,  quality  of  commodities,  and  on 
costs  and  efficiency  of  distribution.  It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in  making 
wise  and  economical  purchases  by  reporting  changes  in  prices  and  costs 
of  food  and  farm  commodities.  It  relates  these  changes  to  developments 
in  the  agricultural  and  general  programs  of  national  recovery.  It  reports 
on  cooperative  efforts  which  are  being  made  by  individuals  and  groups 
of  consumers  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  value  for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials — the  farmer — is  dependent  upon  the 
consuming  power  of  the  people.  Likewise,  the  consumer  depends  upon 
the  sustained  producing  power  of  agriculture.  The  common  interests  of 
consumers  and  of  agriculture  far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

Wliile  the  Con.sl  mers'  Guide  makes  public  official  data  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce,  the  point  of  view  expressed 
in  its  pages  does  not  necessarily  reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presentation 
of  govermnental  and  nongovernmental  measures  looking  toward  the 
advancement  of  consumers'  interests. 
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A  PALO  ALTO,  CALIFORNIA, 
READER,  manager  of  a  small  gro- 
cery co-op,  tells  us  how  she  uses  some 
of  the  ideas  suggested  by  the  Guide 
for  consumer  education.  Against  a 
background  of  co-op  reading  material, 
secured  from  the  local  library  and 
other  sources,  she  arrayed  in  her  store 
window  a  display  of  fossils  collected 
in  the  Kettleman  Hills  oil  fields  in 
California.  "We  have  a  portion  of  the 
petrified  tusk  of  a  mastodon  which  is 
11/2  million  years  old  and  14  sharks' 
teeth  that  are  500,000  years  old.  To 
tie  the  two  very  different  ideas  to- 
gether we  had  a  large  poster,  saying, 
'The  Cooperative  movement  may  not 
be  as  old  as  these  fossils  but  see  how  it 
has  grown  since  it  was  started  in  1844 
by  a  group  of  28  Rochdale  English 
weavers.'  " 

Other  exhibits  included  one  showing 
the  confusion  of  can  sizes  which  face 
present-day  consumers;  others  showed 
meat  grading  panels  and  Government 
clothing  selection  charts.  She  reports 
that  her  local  papers  have  been  giving 
good  publicity  to  all  displays. 

From  the  Consumers'  Guide  of  Jan- 
uary 31,  1938,  this  inventive  store 
manager  made  up  an  exhibit  on  fire- 
proofing  (See  "An  Ounce  of  Preven- 
tion"). Describing  this  exhibit  she 
says,  "We  ordered  borax  and  boric 
acid  in  100-pound  sacks,  packaged  it 
ourselves,  and  sold  it  to  customers. 
The  main  part  of  the  exhibit  is  a  pic- 
ture taken  from  a  San  Francisco  paper 
a  few  days  ago,  a  picture  of  a  little  girl 


who  was  burned  to  death  by  coming 
too  near  a  backyard  bonfire.  My  cap- 
tion is,  'You  can  avoid  this  by  fire- 
proofing  with  a  borax-boric  acid  solu- 
tion.' I  have  samples  of  material 
burned  before  and  after  fireproofing. 
Then  from  the  January  31,  1938  Con- 
sumers' Guide  I  cut  the  pages  of  'An 
Ounce  of  Prevention,'  and  mounted 
those  with  a  card  saying  'This  and  simi- 
lar articles  are  to  be  found  in  the  Con- 
sumers' Guide.'  " 

NUBBINS  of  news  from  the  trade 
and  public  press,  from  consumers  in 
action,  and  government  at  work  for 
consumers:  Consumer  groups  working 
for  informative  labeling  are  given  ideas 
for  "activities"  by  the  Consumer-Re- 
tailer Relations  Council  in  a  special 
bulletin.  .  .  Trade  practice  rules  for 
labeling  recently  promulgated  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  include: 
Furs  (see  our  lead  article  in  this  issue)  ; 
shrinkage  of  woven  cotton  yard  goods ; 
macaroni,  noodles  and  related  prod- 
ucts. .  .  Further  boost  for  informative 
labeling  comes  from  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs  who  passed 
these  resolutions  at  their  Kansas  City 
Convention:    (1)    commending  "the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  for  the  pro- 
tection which  it  has  afforded  to  con- 
sumers and  urge  its  continuance  of  this 
work  until  fibers  in  common  use  are 
accurately  identified";   (2)  resolving 
that  "Congress  be  urged  to  supplement 
the  powers  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission so  that  the  Commission  may 


extend  further  protection  to  the  con- 
sumer by  bringing  about  fuller  inform- 
ative labeling."  .  .  .  Teachers  from 
all  over  the  country,  gathering  in  the 
National  Education  Association  con- 
vention in  New  York  City  recently, 
received  a  report  from  the  Associa- 
tion's   Committee    on  Cooperatives, 
suggesting  that  schools  would  do  well 
to  "parallel  civilization  and  not  lag 
behind,"  and  pointing  out  how  the 
study  of  various  phases  of  cooperation 
might  suitably  be  made  a  part  of 
courses   in   high    schools   and  col- 
leges. .  .  New  York  City's  Depart-  ^ 
ment   of  Markets   reports   a  special 
check-up  of  4,511  filling  stations  re- 
vealed 397  short- weight  violations  and 
600  pumps  deficient  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. .  .  A  bill  to  provide  for  com- 
pulsory grading  of  meats  sold  in  New 
York  was  voted  down  by  New  York's 
City  Council.  .  .  The  Consumer  Con- 
ference of  Greater  Cincinnati  is  circu- 
lating petitions  in  favor  of  compul- 
sory meat  grading  in  that  city.  .  . 
"Bread  production  (in  New  Orleans, 
La.),"  states  a  trade  paper,  "took  a  ; 
heavy  blow  as  consumption  dropped  «su| 
off  sharply,  attributed  in  part  to  the 
increase  in  prices  which  now  makes 
the  cheapest  loaf  of  bread  6  cents  in 
the  majority  of  bakeries."    (See  news 
about  bread  in  Your  Food  Supplies 
and  Costs  in  this  issue.).  .  .  A  pro- 
posal to   amend  New  York  State's 
Constitution,  introduced  in  the  consti- 
tutional Convention  now  meeting  in 
Albany,    and   backed   by  consumer, 
labor,  and  farm  groups,  received  an 
unfavorable  vote  from  the  commit- 
tee. .  .  A  questionnaire  distributed  by 
a  magazine  to  2,000  home  economists  ^ 
asking  them  to  list  in  order  of  prefer- 
ence material  used  to  best  advantage 
in  their  consumer  education  work,  re- 
veals the  Consumers'  Guide  second 
highest  in  a  list  of  222  items. 

PUTTING  FINISHING  TOUCHES 
on  fur  coats  is  the  job  of  the  workers 
photographed  on  the  cover  of  this 
issue  (courtesy  of  Fortime  Magazine)  . 
Their  work  is  to  sew  linings,  tape 
edges,  make  buttons  and  button  holes. 
Making  fur  coats  is  a  hand  job,  and 
most  shops  employ  fewer  than  20^ 
workers. 


Tips  for  Fur  Buyers 


Investments  in  fur  wraps  —  even  at  August  sales  — 
should  come  only  after  learning  wise  buying  rules 


HEATING   ENGINEERS   had  no 

idea  they  were  setting  things  up  for  the 
furriers  when  they  began  to  install 
central  heating  plants  in  American 
homes,  but  when  radiators  got  hot 
enough  in  the  winter  to  keep  people 
warm  without  recourse  to  heavy 
underclothing,  it  became  necessary,  in 
the  interests  of  comfort,  to  redesign 
clothing.  For  indoors  clothes  became 
lighter,  but  for  out-of-doors  heavier 
outer  garments  became  necessary. 
Heavy,  warm  overcoats  became  urgent 
necessities,  and  the  furriers  responded 
to  their  opportunity  by  beginning  to 
make  and  sell  fur  coats  within  reach  of 
consumers  on  the  middle  rungs  of  the 
economic  ladder. 

Time  was  when  kings  and  queens 
promulgated  what  were  called  sump- 
tuary laws  which  prescribed  what 
people  could  and  could  not  eat,  and 
could  and  could  not  wear.  Among 
these  laws  were  some  which  said  that 
only  kings  could  wear  certain  furs, 
that  only  bishops  could  wear  other 
furs,  and  only  the  nobility  could  wear 
still  other  furs.  Then  in  addition 
there  were  classes  of  people  who  were 
by  law  forbidden  to  wear  any  kind  of 
furs  at  all.  As  time  progressed,  and 
absolutism  gave  way  to  constitutional 
governments,  men  won  guarantees 
which  were  eventually  incorporated  in 
Bills  of  Rights,  and  women — whether 
they  were  "noblewomen"  or  not — won 
the  right  to  wear  fur  coats,  provided 
they  could  pay  for  them. 

Enjoying  the  right  to  wear  a  fur  coat, 
and  actually  having  one  to  wear,  can  be 
and — for  millions  of  consumers — are 
two  very  different  enjoyments.  Achiev- 
ing the  latter  remains  largely  a  matter 
of  sufficient  income,  despite  the  accom- 


plishments of  furriers  in  bringing 
many  less  costly  furs  within  reach  of 
middle-income  consumers.  We  pro- 
pose here  no  tricks  for  stepping  up 
small  incomes  to  the  fur-coat  level ;  but 
for  those  consumers  whose  purses  can 
encompass  a  fur  wrap,  some  buying 
hints  are  given  on  how  to  make  their 
money  count  most  in  fur  values. 

•  FAIR  TRADE  PRACTICE  RULES 
for  the  fur  industry  have  recently  been 
promulgated  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  Designed  in  the  public 
interest  originally  to  protect  fur  deal- 
ers from  the  unfair  trade  practices  of 
other  fur  dealers,  these  rules  as  finally 
formulated  are  a  big  step  toward  a  Be- 
Fair-To-Fur-Consumers  Movement. 

Striking  first  at  the  shabbiest  of  un- 
fair practices,  the  Rules  forbid  the  mis- 
representation of  the  grade,  quality,  or 
kind  of  fur,  by  advertisements  or  labels. 
But  misrepresentation  can  be  achieved 
through  an  omission  of  a  relevant  state- 
ment as  well  as  by  a  downright  lie. 
The  Commission  forbids  both  kinds  of 
deceptions. 

Branding  a  fur  with  some  coined 
name  without  explaining  at  the  same 
time  just  what  kind  of  fur  it  actually  is, 
is  forbidden. 

Making  up  a  fur  name,  like  "sea- 
line",  and  then  advertising  it  as  the 
skin  of  a  "sealine"  is  forbidden.  No 
fur,  the  Commission  says,  may  be  ad- 
vertised as  the  skin  of  a  non-existent 
animal. 

Romanticizing  the  fur  of  a  domestic 
animal  by  calling  it  the  fur  of  a  foreign 
animal  is  not  permitted,  nor  may 
dealers  misrepresent  the  geographic 
origin  of  their  furs.  Few  people  have 
the  economic  strength  even  to  ask  to 


look  at  a  genuine  imported  Russian 
sable,  but  if  they  do,  then  the  fur  which 
the  dealer  brings  out  to  show  them 
must  actually  be  a  sable  trapped  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

If  furs  are  tipped,  blended,  pointed, 
or  dyed,  this  fact  must  be  disclosed  in 
the  advertisements  and  on  the  labels. 
If  a  fur  is  made  of  pieces,  tails,  paws, 
and  fur  odds  and  ends,  this  fact  must 
be  disclosed  on  the  label.  And  finally, 
if  the  fur  is  made  from  second-hand, 
worn,  or  used  furs,  or  if  the  garment  is 
second-hand,  worn  or  used,  the  adver- 
tisements and  label  must  tell  consum- 
ers so. 

Nor  do  the  rules  permit  lip  service 
to  ethical  practices  or  sleight-of-hand 
evasion.  Everyone  at  some  time  or 
other  has  seen  advertisements  which 
announced  a  sale  on  Northern  Seal 
coats  in  letters  large  enough  to  have 
proclaimed  the  Armistice,  with  an  as- 
terisk referring  to  a  line  in  fine  print  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page  reading  "Dyed 
Rabbit."  Under  rule  12  of  the  Fur 
Trade  Practice  Rules  this  is  forbidden. 

•  CORRECTLY  LABELED  FURS 
under  these  provisions  must  contain  the 
true  name  of  the  fur  and  if  it  is  dyed, 
or  blended,  this  fact  too.  For  ex- 
ample, a  rabbit  which  is  dyed  to  re- 
semble seal  must  be  labeled,  "Seal- 
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NO  MOTHS  ever  see  this  scene  in  a  modern  storage 
room  where  furs  and  other  garments  are  perfectly  pro- 
tected against  moth  ravages  by  tight  storage  and  fumiga- 
tion.   Home  storage  properly  done  can  be  effective  too. 


dyed  Rabbit."  Hudson  seal  coats 
today  under  the  same  order  must  be 
labeled  "Seal-dyed  Muskrat"  which 
means,  of  course,  that  muskrat  has  been 
dyed  to  simulate  seal.  "Coney,"  mean- 
ing rabbit,  may  possibly  be  used  if  the 
seller  can  and  will  sell  it  without 
deceiving  or  misleading  the  purchaser. 

Genuine,  as  a  descriptive  word  in  an 
advertisement  or  on  a  label,  has  its 
place,  the  Commission  believes,  but  not 
to  describe  an  imitation  fur,  even 
though  the  imitation  fur  is  correctly 
named.  For  example.  Mink-dyed 
y  Marmot  is  the  skin  of  a  Eurasian 
ft    prairie  dog  dyed  to  simulate  mink. 

d  Called  "Mink-dyed  Marmot"  it  is  cor- 
ed 

^  rectly  named.     But,  the  Commission 

2  says,  it  is  an  unfair  trade  practice  to  put 

H  "genuine"  in  front  of  the  name  to 

S  make   it   read   "Genuine  Mink-dyed 

^  Marmot."    To  unwary  consumers,  the 

^  Commission  reasons,  this  use  of  "genu- 

U  ine"  is  misleading. 


"I  can  get  it  for  you  wholesale," 
often  has  been  a  come-on  to  unin- 
formed consumers.  The  Commission 
has  put  a  prohibiting  foot  down  on  re- 
tail furriers  who  falsely  purport  to  sell 
wholesale,  on  retailers  who  pretend  to 
be  but  are  not  manufacturing  furriers, 
and,  in  fact,  on  any  dealer  in  furs  who 
says  that  he  is  something  he  is  not. 

•  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 

frowns,  under  the  regulations,  are  also 
reserved  for  dealers  who  advertise  free 
repairs  or  storage  with  a  garment,  when 
actually  the  cost  of  this  service  is  in- 
cluded in  the  price.  Fake  sale  of  "sam- 
ples," of  showroom  models,  and  of 
Hollywood  models,  and  bankruptcy 
sales  come  under  the  FTC  ban.  Finally, 
among  the  bans  that  protect  consumers, 
there  is  the  one  which  forbids  marking 
down  fur  garments  from  fictitious 
prices.  When  fur  dealers  advertise 
fur  coats  in  the  future  as  markdowns 


from  $350,  they  must  actually  be  mark- 
downs  from  $350. 

How  meticulously  these  rules  will  be 
observed  cannot  be  told  in  advance. 
A  good  practice  for  fur  purchasers  who 
want  to  be  on  the  safe  side  is  to  buy 
from  reputable  merchants  who  play  the 
game  fair. 

Going  beyond  even  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion some  American  stores  use  labels 
that  tell  consumers  not  only  what  kind 
of  furs  they  are  buying,  but  what  they 
can  expect  of  them.  One  of  these 
labels  attached  to  a  broadtail  coat  says, 
for  example:  "This  is  strictly  a  luxury 
fur  and  should  be  selected  only  for  its 
beauty  and  fashion  importance.  Its 
flat  silky  character  lends  itself  to  dis- 
tinctive style  treatment,  but  it  should 
not  be  expected  to  wear  well."  Of  a 
seal-dyed  rabbit  coat  the  label  says: 
"Rabbit  skins  from  Australia  or  New 
Zealand,  sheared  and  dyed  to  resemble 
seal-dyed  Coney  or  Rabbit.  Only  the 
best  quality  pelts  will  give  reasonably 
good  wear." 

Remarkable  only  because  such  infor- 
mation is  rarely  supplied  to  consumers, 
labels  like  these  enable  consumers  to 
buy  furs  intelligently  and  safely.  One 
way  to  encourage  the  practice  of  in- 
formative labeling,  obviously,  is  to  ask 
for  it  from  the  man  who  sells. 

•  FURS  which  come  from  all  over 
the  world,  but  chiefly  from  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  China,  are 
obtained  usually  by  trapping  wild  ani- 
mals, but  with  a  growing  market  de- 
pendent upon  a  regular  source  of  sup- 
plies, even  this  most  untamed  of 
economic  activities  is  being  domesti- 
cated. Today  in  the  United  States 
there  are  fur  farms  where  silver  fox 
and  mink  are  bred  for  their  furs  com- 
mercially. In  the  Soviet  Union  sables 
and  silver  foxes  are  bred  on  farms.  In 
South  America  the  almost  extinct  chin- 
chilla may  yet  stage  a  comeback  as  the 
result  of  fur  farm  activities. 

Fur,  which  is  the  hair  and  skin  of  an 
animal,  is  really  two  kinds  of  hair  oc- 
curring together:  the  downy,  soft,  silky, 
curly  underfur;  and  the  guard  hair, 
which  is  stiff,  long  and  straight. 
Guard  hairs,  sometimes,  are  removed 
from  the  furs  of  animals  like  the  beaver 


and  the  otter,  to  expose  the  softer 
glossy  under-hair. 

General  rules  explain  little  of  the 
differences  between  furs.  For  one 
kind  of  fur,  the  colder  the  native  region 
of  the  animal,  the  finer,  hardier,  and 
thicker  its  hair.  Fur  of  animals  that 
come  from  marshlands,  rivers,  shady 
forests,  is  dark  in  color;  that  of  ani- 
mals from  the  bleak  north  is  light. 
On  fur  farms,  the  practical  biologist 
can,  by  careful  breeding  and  feeding, 
within  limits,  enhance  considerably  the 
quality  of  furs. 

Finally,  the  time  of  the  year  makes  a 
difference  in  the  quality.  Furs  are 
most  luxuriant  when  taken  during  the 
coldest  part  of  the  winter;  the  leather 
of  furs  taken  earlier  has  a  bluish  tinge; 
the  leather  of  furs  taken  later  is  whitish 
and  does  not  have  bluish  unprimed 
spots  on  them.  Furs  taken  at  exactly 
the  right  time  are  called  prime  furs, 
and  are  the  most  valuable. 

Most  furs  in  the  United  States  are 
trapped  by  farmers  and  their  sons,  as  a 
winter  sideline  to  their  regular  activi- 
ties. Many  of  these  furs  are  then 
shipped  to  dealers  who  sort  and  grade 
them.  Some  mail  order  houses,  too, 
accept  furs  in  payment  for  their  goods. 

•  RAW  PELTS  once  they  get  to  the 
manufacturer,  pass  through  a  number 
of  processes  which,  though  they  have 
been  improved  from  the  days  when 
primitive  hunters  scraped,  tanned,  and 
sewed  their  fur  garments  together,  are 
nevertheless  substantially  unchanged. 
The  underside  of  the  fur  is  first  placed 
on  a  board  and  scraped  with  a  dull 
knife  to  remove  the  flesh  and  fat.  In- 
expensive furs  are  then  placed  either 
in  a  vat  or  a  drum  and  wetted.  More 
expensive  furs  are  placed  in  a  similar 
drum  with  damp  sawdust.  In  the  next 
process  skins  like  beaver,  nutria,  and 
otter,  have  their  long  guard  hairs  re- 
moved so  as  to  expose  the  under-hair. 
This  is  accomplished  partly  by  the  use 
of  a  depilatory,  and  partly  by  the  efforts 
of  an  expert  workman,  who  rubs,  jerks, 
or  pulls  the  guard  hairs  out  to  leave 
only  the  silky  downy  underfur.  Now 
the  fur  is  ready  for  defleshing,  by  ma- 
chine if  the  furs  are  inexpensive,  and 
by  hand  if  the  furs  are  expensive  rare 
skins. 


Next  step  from  raw  fur  to  dressed 
fur  is  the  tanning  process.  By  brush- 
ing or  soaking  in  a  salt  and  acid  solu- 
tion, a  formaldehyde  solution,  or  some- 
times a  vegetable  tan,  they  are  made  to 
swell  up  and  are  coated  with  a  film 
which  stops  a  deterioration  that  would 
otherwise  follow  naturally. 

Tramping  the  furs  follows  next. 
Originally  the  furs  were  actually  tram- 
pled on  with  bare  feet  to  soften  them, 
but  today  furs  are  put  into  what  is 
called  a  kicker,  a  half  cylinder  equipped 
with  wooden  blocks  on  the  end  of  long 
wooden  arms.  These  blocks  pound 
dressing  oils  into  the  skins  until  they 
are  pliable. 

After  another  stretching,  and  a  pre- 
liminary combing  and  beating  the  furs 
finally  go  into  a  rotary  drum  with  dry 
sawdust  which  absorbs  the  grease  from 
the  furs.  Very  greasy  furs,  however, 
are  drummed  in  several  changes  of 
sawdust  until  clean.  To  remove  the 
sawdust  which  is  now  well  distributed 
through  the  fur  hairs,  the  furs  are 
placed  in  a  rotating  cage  which  is 
turned  until  all  the  sawdust  is  shaken 
out. 

Dyeing  is  a  separate  process  in  the 

THESE  jaywalking  leopard  pelts  are 
crossin};  Seventh  Avenue  in  New  York 
City  from  the  shop  of  a  dealer  in  dressed 
furs  to  a  small  manufacturer  of  coats. 
Some  eighty  percent  of  America's  fur 
coats  are  made  by  firms  along  or  just  off 
of  Seventh  Avenue  in  New  York  City 
from  24th  to  .31st  Sts. 


preparation  of  the  dressed  fur.  Furs  C 
are  dyed  to  emphasize  the  natural  char- 
acteristics of  the  fur,  to  simulate  other 
furs,  or  because  the  current  style  de- 
crees a  certain  color.  Sometimes,  too, 
dyes  are  applied  to  conceal  a  fur  defect. 

•  "BLENDED  FURS"  are  furs  which 
have  been  colored  by  running  a  brush 
or  feather  over  the  top  hairs.  Called 
variously  blending,  tipping,  shading  or 
feathering,  this  is  done  chiefly  to  such 
furs  as  martens,  fishers,  and  minks  to 
produce  an  even  shade  when  the  furs 
do  not  exactly  match  each  other. 

To  make  the  less  exclusive  red  fox, 
and  the  low  quality  silver  fox  furs  re- 
semble the  snobbish  fine  quality  silver 
foxes,  furriers  use  a  method  called 
"Pointing".  Red  foxes  are  dyed  black 
and  then  white  badger  hairs  are  glued 
close  to  the  leather  or  skin  of  the  fur. 
Inferior  silver  foxes  are  pointed  up, 
too,  in  this  manner.  To  tell  a  pointed 
fox  from  a  genuine  silver  fox  examine 
the  base  of  the  hairs  to  see  if  the  white 
hairs  come  in  clusters  of  two  or  three. 
If  they  do,  they  are  badger  hairs  glued 
in.  Badger  hairs  have  white  tips, 
while  the  white  silver  fox  hairs  have  a 
black  tip  with  a  middle  white  band. 

"L  e  a  t  h  e  r  i  n  g,"  "resetting,"  and 
"dropping"  are  feats  of  the  skilled  fur- 
rier. Full-haired,  thick  furs  such  as 
European  white  fox  are  frequently  cut 
into  strips  and  then  sewn  together  with 
strips  of  leather  inserted  between  the 
fur  strips.  By  this  process  wooly  look- 
ing furs  are  made  to  appear  fluffy  and 
the  tendency  to  mat  is  reduced.  This 
is  also  done  to  make  a  small  pelt  larger, 
or  to  make  two  pelts  where  originally 
there  was  only  one. 

•  MINK  FURS  are  "dropped"  or  "let 
out."  Furriers  with  razor-edge  knives 
slice  the  mink  pelts  into  tiny  strips 
which  are  then  stitched  together  diag- 
onally. As  a  result  the  original  fur  is 
made  into  a  long  strip  twice  as  long 
and  half  as  wide.  Used  only  on  the 
most  expensive  furs,  this  process  re- 
sults in  coats  with  long  narrow  stripes.  c§ 

"Letting  in"  on  the  other  hand  is  the 
reverse  of  "dropping."    The  fur  skin  ^ 

[Concluded  on  page  22} 
A  guide  to  furs  follous  on  pages  6  and  7.  |^ 


A  CONSUMERS  GUIDE  TO  FURS 


FUR 

CHARACTERISTICS  AIVD  USES 

BEAVER  ^^^^ 

r 

The  color  varies  from  dark  brown  to  lighter  shades.     Guard  hairs 
are  removed  in  most  cases  and  the  soft  beautiful  silky  underground 
is  disclosed.    The  fur  is  extensively  used  for  collars,  cuffs,  trimmings, 
and  garments. 

CALF  ^» 

ft 

Used  to  imitate  Pony,  Lamb,  and  Ocelot  in  coats  and  trimmings.  Hair 
has  tendency  to  break  off  leaving  bare  places. 

CIVET  CAT 

The  Civet  Cat  wliich  is  a  trade  name  for  the  spotted  skunk  has  a  black  j 
skin  with  very  conspicuous  white  markings.    Is  used  for  coats  and 
trimmings. 

JAPANESE  ^ 
MINK 

1 

Smaller  size  but  paler  member  of  the  mink  family,  naturally  a  light 
brown  almost  orange,  the  fur  is  always  dyed  dark  brown  to  simidate 
Mink. 

KOLINSKY 

The  Kolinsky  which  is  also  known  as  the  red  sable  is  naturally  yellow- 
ish but  it  is  usually  dyed  black  to  simulate  sable. 

KRIMMER 

w 

The  Krimmer  is  a  member  of  the  sheep  family  and  possesses  a  curl 
M'liich  is  similar  to  Persian  Lamb.    It  is  a  light  grey  in  color  varying  to 
a  dark  grey.    It  has  well  developed  open  curls  that  form  flat  ringlets. 

LEOPARD 

Small  supple  skins  with  short  hair  and  well  placed  markings  most 
desirable.     Somaly  Leopards  shed  extensively  but  snow  Leopards, 
found  chiefly  in  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  do  not  shed.  Better 
quality  Leopard  skins   have   flat  silky  hairs  and  marked  contrast 
between  spots  and  body  color. 

MARMOT  ^ 

1  k 

All  Marmots  are  dyed.     Naturally  the  fm-  is  yellow  to  brown  sprin- 
kled with  hairs  of  darker  shades.     The  finest  varieties  are  of  a  bluish 
hue.     These  skins  dye  better  than  the  yellowish  varieties.  Marmots 
are  frequently  dyed  to  simulate  Mink  and  Sable. 

The  Stone  Marten  varies  from  the  darkest  shade  of  brown  to  the 
lightest  shade  of  fawn.  The  underground  is  pale  and  often  purple- 
like  in  color.  It  is  not  usually  dyed.  Bauni  Marten  which  comes 
naturally  in  dark  brown  to  yellow  is  usually  blended.  Jap  Marten 
which  is  the  least  expensive  of  the  Martens  is  naturally  yellow.  It  too 
is  usually  dyed  to  resemble  Sable. 


This  fur  varies  from  a  reddish  brown  to  a  very  dark  brown.  The  finest 
specimens  are  of  a  blue-black  shade.  The  natural  blue  black  skins 
are  not  dyed,  but  other  types  are  sheared  and  dyed  to  be  sold  as 
Hudson  Seal. 


A  South  American  rodent  this  fur  is  sometimes  sold  as  the  South  Amer- 
ican Beaver.  It  is  a  light  sandy  color  witli  some  shades  varying  to  a 
dark  brown.  The  dark  better  grades  are  sold  in  the  natural  color 
while  the  lighter  colors  are  dyed. 


Australian  Opossum,  which  is  more  expensive  usually  than  the  Ameri- 
can variety,  ranges  in  color  from  blue  grey  to  yellow,  though  the 
yellow  shades  are  usually  dyed  to  resemble  the  blue  grey  shades.  The 
American  Opossum  is  a  silver  grey  on  a  white  background.  There 
are  also  black  guard  hairs.    Usually  dved  in  various  colors. 


Persian  Lamb  may  be  black,  brown,  white  or  mottled,  but  most  skins 
are  dyed  black.  Even  naturally  black  skins  are  dyed  to  make  them 
uniform  in  color.  Persians  are  used  for  garments  and  trimmings. 
The  hair  has  a  beautiful  curl  and  the  more  perfect  the  curl  the  more 
valuable  the  skin.    Curls  may  be  tight  as  well  as  loose. 


Pony  furs  are  from  Russian  ponies.  The  furs  vary  in  color  from 
mouse  grey  to  a  deep  rich  dark  brown.  The  most  desirable  furs  are 
covered  with  very  little  hair  and  have  markings  upon  them  that  are 
very  similar  to  moire  silk.  The  dark  brown  shades  are  sold  in  the 
natural  colors,  whereas  the  lighter  shades  are  usually  dyed. 


Rabbits  are  dyed  many  shades.  The  most  frequent  shades  are,  how- 
ever, brown,  mole  and  blue.  They  are  sold  under  a  variety  of  trade 
names.    Some  of  these  are  coney,  lapin,  marmotine,  and  bay  seal. 


The  Raccoon  is  grey  with  long  white  hairs  of  a  bluish  lint.  Some 
are  of  a  brownish  shade.  The  finest  furs,  however,  are  those  that  are 
thickly  furred  and  have  a  very  dark  center. 


The  Squirrel  skins  used  in  coats  are  from  Russian  and  Siberian  squir- 
rels. The  better  specimens  are  medium  steel  blue  in  color.  The 
paler,  streaked  furs  are  less  expensive.  The  lighter  shades  are  fre- 
quently dyed  many  different  colors. 
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Facts  on  Meat  Grading 


Testifying  before  the  General  Welfare  Committee  of  the 
New  York  City  Council,  when  an  ordinance  proposing  to  make 
mandatory  the  quality  grading  and  stamping  of  beef,  lamb, 
and  mutton  was  up  for  consideration,  a  representative  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics gave  a  carefully  prepared  statement  which  completely 
covers  the  subject  of  meat  grading. 

So  that  other  consumers  can  have  their  questions  about  this 
Government  service  answered,  the  Consumers^  Guide  has 
taken  the  statement  and  rewritten  it  as  it  might  have  been 
given  during  a  Consumers'  Question  and  Answer  Hour. 


What  Federal  agency  grades  meats? 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  what  authority  is  this  service  main- 
tained ? 

The  authority  for  the  Bureau  to  es- 
tablish grades  and  to  conduct  a  grading 
service  is  found  in  the  annual  Appro- 
priation Act  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

When  did  the  Bureau  first  begin  to 

offer  a  grading  service? 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  a  grad- 
ing service  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture was  authorized  by  Congress  to 
acquire  and  diffuse  useful  information 
on  the  grading  and  marketing  of  farm 
products. 

In  1916  Congress  authorized  the  De- 
partment to  investigate  and  report  mar- 
ket conditions  and  prices  for  livestock 
and  meats  by  grades. 

Later  Congress  authorized  the  De- 
partment to  conduct  a  grading  service. 
Specifically  Congress  authorized  the 
Department  to  "investigate  and  certify 
to  shippers  and  other  interested  parties, 
the  class,  quality,  and  condition  of  per- 
ishable farm  products"  and  to  "pro- 
mote the  use  of  uniform  standards  of 
classifications.  .  .  ." 


W^hat  is  the  purpose  of  meat  grading? 

Its  purpose  is  to  facilitate  the  mar- 
keting of  meats  and  therefore  livestock 
at  their  true  commercial  values.  The 
market  value  of  graded  livestock  is 
determined  by  the  market  value  of 
graded  meats.  The  retail  price  of  meat 
is  what  consumers  will  pay  for  it.  Re- 
what  consumers  will  pay  for  it.  Re- 
tailers pay  wholesale  prices  on  the  basis 
of  their  estimation  of  what  consumers 
will  pay  them.  In  turn,  the  prices 
meat  packers  pay  farmers  for  livestock 
are  determined  by  what  they  can  re- 
ceive from  the  retailer  or  the  jobber. 
Thus  livestock  prices  are  set  finally  by 
the  prices  consumers  pay  for  meats. 

But  consumers  want  to  know  what 
quality  of  meat  they  get  for  their 
money.  They  are  willing  to  pay 
higher  prices  for  quality  meat,  and  in- 
sist they  should  get  low  quality  meat 
at  a  lower  price. 

By  grading  livestock  and  meat,  it  is 
possible  for  farmers  to  get  more  nearly 
the  value  of  their  products  as  deter- 
mined by  their  eventual  selling  price. 

Grades,  therefore,  facilitate  selec- 
tion, pricing,  and  trading  in  meats  and 
livestock. 

Since  they  also  enable  the  producers 
of  good  quality  products  to  obtain 


higher  prices,  they  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  better  strains  of  livestock. 

Of  what  advantage  are  grades  to  con- 
sumers? 

They  protect  consumers  against  mis- 
representation of  quality. 

They  enable  consumers  to  buy  the 
most  economical  meat  that  suits  their 
purposes. 

They  enable  consumers  to  make  in- 
telligent price  comparisons. 

They  are  an  assurance  to  consumers 
they  are  purchasing  the  quality  of  meat 
that  they  want. 

W^hat  standards  does  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  use  in  grad- 
ing meat  and  livestock? 
It  uses  the  official  standards  of  the 

United  States  which  are  promulgated 

by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

In  what  form  are  the  results  of  a  grad- 
ing service  shown? 
Meat  is  stamped  the  whole  length 
of  the  carcass  with  harmless  purple 
vegetable  ink.  But  in  addition  the 
owner  of  the  meat  is  issued  an  official 
certificate. 

What  does  the  certificate  say? 

It  details  the  kind,  class,  grade,  and 
condition  of  the  meat  or  livestock  in- 
spected, with  the  approximate  weight 
of  the  products  examined  and  passed 
upon. 

How  are  these  certificates  regarded  by 
courts? 

By  law  these  certificates  are  accepted 
in  all  courts  of  the  United  States  as 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  truth  of  all 
statements  made  in  the  certificates. 

es 

What  interest  do  consumers  have  in 

these  certificates?  H 

M 

None.    Certificates  are  used  in  the 
marketing  of  livestock  and  meats  be-  ^ 
fore  they  reach  the  consumer.  Hi 


Then  how  do  consumers  knoiv  tvhether 
the  meat  they  buy  is  graded? 
By  the  purple  grading  stamp  which 

runs   down  the  entire  length  of  a 

graded  carcass. 

Hoiv  does  the  stamp  read? 

A  quality  stamp  on  a  high  grade 
steer  will  read:  "U.S.  Choice  Steer 
B.A.E." 

When  did  grading  and  stamping  of 
beef  for  consumer  information 
begin  ? 

In  1927  this  service  was  inaugurated 
on  an  experimental  basis. 

Who  requested  this  service? 

The  Better  Beef  Association,  an  as- 
sociation of  livestock  producers. 

Why? 

The  cattlemen  believed  that  grading 
and  branding  the  better  grades  of  beef 
would  stimulate  consumer  demand  for 
better  quality  beef ;  at  the  same  time 
the  stamps  protected  consumers  against 
deception  and  substitution. 

Was  this  experimental  period  suc- 
cessful? 

Yes,  after  a  one-year  experimental 
and  demonstration  period  in  which 
meats  were  graded  free  of  charge,  grad- 
ing was  placed  upon  a  permanent  self- 
supporting  basis.  This  was  in  July  of 
1928. 

How  was  it  made  self-supporting? 

The  service  of  a  U.S.  meat  grader 
was  offered  to  all  financially  interested 
parties  in  certain  designated  markets  at 
$2.0'"  an  hour  for  the  time  actually 
used  in  grading. 


Did  the  switch  from  a  free  basis  to  a 
paid  basis  affect  the  volume  of  meat 
grading? 

On  the  contrary  the  service  grew 
until,  10  years  after  the  service  was 
placed  on  a  voluntary  fee  basis,  it  was 
grading  16  times  as  much  meat  as  on 
the  old  free  basis. 
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were  prepared,  drafts  of  grade  de- 
scriptions were  sent  to  retailers,  pack- 
ers, wholesalers,  livestock  interests,  and 
to  everyone  else  who  displayed  an  in- 
terest in  meat  grades.  The  grades 
took  into  account  principles  and  prac- 
tices employed  in  the  trade  and  they 
included  the  customary  trade  terms  that 
were  understood  nationally. 

What  are  the  primary  characteristics 

used  as  a  basis  for  grades? 

They  are  conformation,  finish,  and 
quality. 

Conformation,  which  is  given  a 
weight  of  25  percent  in  determining 
the  grade,  refers  to  the  general  build  or 
shape  and  the  relative  meatiness  of  a 
carcass  or  cut.  This  is  influenced  by 
the  breed  of  the  animal. 

Finish,  which  is  given  a  weight  of 
25  percent,  refers  to  the  thickness, 
amount,  color,  quality,  and  distribution 
of  the  fat.  This  includes  not  only  the 
surface  fat,  but  also  the  deposits  of  fat 
between  and  within  the  large  muscles 
and  along  the  connective  tissue  and 
muscle  fiber.  This  factor  is  deter- 
mined by  the  feeding  of  the  animal. 

Quality,  with  a  weight  of  50  percent, 
reflects  the  consumer's  desire  for  satis- 
faction in  meats.  It  refers  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  flesh  and  the  fat,  muscular 
development,  marbling,  color  of  the 
lean,  apparent  strength  of  fibre  and 
hardness  of  bone,  texture,  grain,  firm- 
ness, dryness,  and  juiciness  of  the  flesh, 
and  other  characteristics  which  are  re- 
lated to  palatability. 

Ho  IV  tvide  is  the  quality  range  within 


When  the  service  was  launched,  did  the 
Department  simply  promulgate  the 
grades  and  standards? 
Absolutely  not.    When  the  grades 


To  be  practical  a  grade  must  not  con- 
tain too  great  a  quality  range.  It  is 
believed  present  grades  meet  this  prac- 
tical requirement.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, to  establish  sub-divisions  if  this 
should  ever  become  necessary. 

How  wide  are  price  ranges  ivithin 
grades? 

Since  there  is  a  small  range  in  qual- 
ity, with  a  grade,  there  is  sometimes 
a  small  price  range  within  a  grade.  It 
is  very  narrow,  however,  and  for  the 
most  part  meats  of  the  same  grade  in 
the  same  locality,  marketed  in  similar 
ways,  will  sell  for  the  same  price. 


What  are  the  qualifications  of  Federal 
meat  graders? 

Federal  meat  graders  are  selected  by 
competitive  examination  through  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. To  qualify  for  a  position  as  a 
Federal  meat  grader,  applicants  must 
have  6  years  of  responsible  experience 
in  the  grading,  selling,  or  buying  of 
meats  in  large  wholesale  quantities. 

After  appointment  graders  are 
trained  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Each  grader  is  made  familiar  with  the 
Federal  system  of  grading,  and  with 
the  policies  and  objectives  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics.  He 
is  taught  to  be  prompt,  efficient,  and 
courteous,  and  to  do  his  work  fear- 
lessly and  impartially.  If  for  any 
reason,  during  the  6  months  probation- 
ary training  period  given  each  grader, 
he  fails  to  come  up  to  standard  he  is 
dropped. 

The  average  length  of  service  for  the 
present  staff  of  graders  in  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  is  15  years. 
Their  annual  salaries  range  from  $2600 
to  $3800. 

Is  there  any  check  on  the  grading  done 
by  meat  graders? 

Within  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  the  work  of  the  Federal 
meat  graders  is  constantly  checked  by 
the  general  supervisor  in  charge  of  the 
meat  grading  station.  In  addition 
there  is  a  grading  supervisor  at  each 
market  where  more  than  one  grader  is 
employed,  and  he  is  responsible  directly 
to  the  Washington  office.  He  not 
only  grades  but  works  as  a  check 
or  test  grader.  It  is  his  responsibility 
to  review  the  work  of  the  graders,  to 
interpret  and  supervise  the  application 
of  Federal  meat  standards. 

Is  there  any  other  check  outside  the 

meat  grading  service? 

Yes,  graded  meat  is  constantly  being 
shipped  from  the  point  of  origin  to 
markets.  Where  the  grading  is  im- 
proper, naturally  the  purchaser  at  the 
point  of  delivery  will  protest  since  the 
price  he  pays  for  meat  is  based  upon 
the  official  U.S.  Grade. 


How  can  a  meat  dealer  appeal  for 
■*  re  grading? 

Anyone  having  a  financial  interest  in 
Federally  graded  meats  may  appeal  for 
regrading. 

Do  the  number  of  appeals  indicate  that 
there  is  general  satisfaction  with  the 
meat  grading  service? 
From  July  1,  1937  to  May  31,  1938 
only  113,000  pounds  of  graded  beef 
were  appealed   for  regrading.  This 
amounted  to  only  one-third  of  one  per- 
cent  of  the   total   amount   of  beef 
I.  graded. 

Hoii'  much  does  it  cost  to  grade  beef 
per  pound? 

An  average  of  about  one-fiftieth  of 
a  cent  per  pound. 

Does  grading  meat  as  medium,  plain, 
cutter,  loiv  cutter,  or  cull,  kill  the 
market  for  that  meat? 
Not  at  all.    The  demand  for  the 
grading   and    stamping   of  medium 
grade  beef  has  increased  during  the  last 
few  years.    In  Seattle  where  compul- 
'  sory  grading  has  been  in  effect  since 
1934  meats  are  regularly  sold  under 
these  grade  names. 

How  many  applicants  are  there  for  the 
voluntary  grading  of  meats? 
Grading  services  for  large  wholesale 
quantities  of  meat  are  regularly  fur- 
nished to  more  than  500  applicants 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Do  concerns  that  use  the  grading  serv- 
ice continue  it? 

The  history  of  the  service  in  general 
r  has  been  that  those  who  try  it  continue 
to  use  it. 

Can  beef  which  is  slaughtered  in  ac- 
cordance with  ritual  be  graded? 
Yes.  If  the  users  of  ritually 
slaughtered  beef  request  it,  a  satisfac- 
tory and  economic  grading  system  can 
be  devised  to  meet  their  needs. 

Do  standards  and  grades  change  so  fre- 
quently that  they  inconvenience 
dealers? 

No,  the  official  standards  have  not 
been  changed  in  any  material  respect 


since  they  were  first  promulgated  in 
1927. 

Do  Federal  grades  tell  consumers  any- 
thing about  the  relative  nutritive 
values  of  different  meats? 
The  relative  nutritional  value  of 
meats  is  not  considered  in  grading.  It 
is  true  that  the  food  values  of  fat  and 
lean  meat  are  different.  Grades  do  re- 
flect differences  in  the  amount  and 
quality  of  fat  present.  To  this  degree 
there  may  be  some  difference  in  nutri- 
tive value  between  grades.  Lean  meat 
in  any  grade  has  the  same  food  value 
as  the  lean  meat  in  any  other  grade. 
Grades  are  intended  to  reflect  differ- 
ences in  palatability  and  tenderness,  not 
in  nutritional  values. 

What  cities  have  passed  ordinances 
requiring  the  grading  of  meat? 
Schenectady,   N.   Y.,   and  Seattle, 

Washington. 

Has  grading  been  successful  in  these 
two  cities? 

The  requirement  that  only  graded 
meats  be  sold  has  been  decidedly  satis- 
factory in  Seattle  and  still  continues. 
In  Schenectady  the  plan  has  been 
abandoned. 

W^as  there  any  difference  in  the  tvay 
meat  grading  was  undertaken  in 
these  two  cities? 

Yes.  In  Seattle  meat  grading  is 
done  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  with  the  help  of  three  assist- 
ants furnished  by  the  city.  The  city 
in  this  instance  is  in  the  same  position 
as  any  other  voluntary  applicant  for  the 
meat  grading  service.  In  Schenectady 
the  city  selected  its  own  meat  graders 
and  the  work  had  only  the  occasional 
supervision  of  the  Bureau. 

How    is    compulsory    meat  grading 

regarded  in  Seattle? 

Practically  all  hotel  and  restaurant 
operators  are  in  favor  of  the  ordinance, 
and  most  dealers  and  consumers  are 
reported  to  favor  it. 

Has  compulsory  meat  grading  in  Seattle 
had  any  effect  on  prices  there? 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics' 

records  of  prices  by  grades  in  Seattle 


do  not  show  that  any  class  or  grade  of  J 
beef  or  lamb  has  been  adversely  affected 
because  of  grading. 

W hen  a  city  requires  that  only  Feder- 
ally graded  meats  be  sold,  how  is  the 
cost  of  grading  paid  for? 
The  Federal  meat  grading  service  is 
financed  in  part  through  funds  appro- 
priated by  Congress  and  in  part 
through  a  cooperative  arrangement 
with  the  National  Live  Stock  and  Meat 
Board.  Under  the  arrangement  all 
fees  for  grading  meats  are  paid  into  a 
special  meat  grading  fund  set  up  in 
the  Board's  treasury  from  which  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  meat  grad- 
ing service  are  paid.  If  your  city 
should  pass  an  ordinance  requiring 
Federal  meat  grading,  a  charge  of  $2 
an  hour  would  be  collected  for  the  time 
of  the  grader  from  the  person,  firm, 
or  corporation  to  which  his  service  is 
rendered.  This  money  would  be  paid 
into  the  treasury  of  the  National  Live 
Stock  and  Meat  Board  and  would  be 
used  to  finance  the  service.  The  meat 
grading  service  is  not  conducted  for 
profit  and  the  charges  assessed  approxi- 
mately equal  the  costs  of  the  service. 

//  /  should  want  a  demonstration  or  an 
explanation  of  the  meat  grading 
service  in  my  city,  could  this  be 
arranged? 

Yes,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  to  conduct 
grading  demonstrations  to  interested 
groups  and  persons.  Such  a  demon- 
stration may  be  arranged  by  writing  to 
the  nearest  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics.  Addresses  of 
these  offices  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
directly  to  that  Bureau  in  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  or  the 
Consumers'  Guide. 

What  groups  have  asked  for  such 
demonstrations? 

The  Bureau  has  conducted  such 
demonstrations  before  producers,  pack-  eo 
ers,  jobbers,  retailers,  colleges,  dieti- 
cians,  schools,  consumer  organizations,  ^ 
city,  county  and  State  officials,  statis-  ^ 
ticians,  magazine  officials,  newspapers,  ^ 
economists,  and  others.  iqj 
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Are  You  in  the  Market 
for  an  Electric  Range? 

Experts  who  have  none  to  sell  tell  you  how  to  select 
wisely,  but  first  they  caution:  Look  to  your  budget! 


BEFORE  going  to  market  to  buy  an 
electric  range,  check  with  your  neigh- 
bors who  already  own  them.  It  will 
help  you  to  make  a  wise  decision. 

Anyone  who  has  used  an  electric 
range  in  a  yearly  round  of  meal-getting 
knows  which  features  she  likes  and 
which  ones  she  doesn't.    She  knows 
y    from  first-hand  experience  if  the  sur- 
Q    face  units  and  oven  on  her  range  are 
O    satisfactory;  if  the  parts  wear  well  or 
^     if  they  have  to  be  replaced  often;  if 
2    new  parts  are  expensive;  and  if  repair 
H    service  is  reasonable  and  accessible. 
S        Tales    your    neighbors    tell  will 
M    help  you  to  decide  what  features  to 
^    look  for  when  selecting  a  stove.  Of 
U    course,  we  take  it  for  granted  that 


before  seeking  advice  you  have  had 
an  honest  session  with  your  bud- 
get. Electric  ranges  appeal  to  every 
housewife.  They  are  easy  to  keep 
clean;  they  provide  a  measured  and 
controlled  heat,  the  production  of 
which  is  not  affected  by  atmospheric 
conditions  or  drafts ;  and,  if  their  ovens 
are  well  insulated,  electric  ranges  have 
that  big  advantage  of  not  heating  up 
the  kitchen  excessively.  But — and 
this  is  why  the  budget  session  is  so 
important — electric  ranges  usually  cost 
more  than  ranges  which  have  the  same 
general  features  but  use  other  types  of 
fuel. 

Installation  costs  sometimes  are 
steep  and,  in  communities  where  the 


electric  rate  is  high,  ranges  are  costly  to 
operate.  They  cannot  be  installed  on 
a  lighting  circuit.  The  National  Elec- 
tric code  lays  down  definite  specifica- 
tions for  range  installations.  Charges 
for  installing  sometimes  are  borne  by 
the  consumer,  sometimes  by  the  power 
company.  Farmers  frequently  have  to 
pay  for  bringing  the  wires  in  from  the 
main  line.  This  may  make  installation 
costs  very  high. 

•  COST  OF  OPERATING  an  electric 
range  depends  on  the  wattage  of  the 
heating  units,  the  type  and  amount  of 
insulation,  the  type  and  amount  of 
cooking  to  be  done,  the  care  shown  in 
operating  the  range,  the  kind  of  uten- 
sils used,  and  finally — and  most  im- 
portantly— the  local  rate  for  electricity. 

Average  monthly  consumption  of 
electricity  for  ranges  only,  in  54  of  the 
large  cities  of  the  Nation — according 
to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — was 
111.3  kilowatt  hours  in  1937.  At  3 
cents  per  kilowatt  hour,  the  cost  of 
operation  for  a  month  would  be  $3.34. 
When  the  kilowatt  hour  rate  is  5  cents, 
the  bill  jumps  to  $5.57. 

Your  budget  may  not  stand  such  an 
item  just  for  fuel  for  cooking.  In 
investigating  the  cost  of  operating  an 
electric  range,  you  may  find  that  rates 
are  lowered  when  an  electric  range  is 
installed  in  the  home.  In  some  cases, 
this  reduction  is  made  only  on  the  cur- 
rent used  by  the  range.  In  other  cases, 
the  reduced  rate  covers  all  the  current 
used  in  the  home. 

Electric  ranges  are  manufactured  by 
many  companies  and  each  company 
makes  a  variety  of  models.  So  daz2ling 
an  array  of  models  appears  on  the  mar- 
ket today,  household  buyers  beholding 
it  must  be  filled  with  "h'admiration 
h'amounting  to  h'awe."  How  to  se- 
lect from  among  the  many  the  one  best 
suited  to  your  pocketbook  ahd  your 
purposes,  puts  more  than  a  tax  on  your 
powers  of  admiration. 

•  NO  GOVERNMENT  STAND- 
ARDS of  quality — such  as  there  are 
for  some  food  products — exist  to  lead 
the  way.  Some  of  the  desirable  fea- 
tures of  electric  ranges  for  household 
use  are  described  in  a  pamphlet  (not 
for  general  distribution,  but  available  ' 


for  reference  at  local  offices)  by  the 
'  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  a 
Federal  Government  agency.  Tests,  to 
determine  whether  ranges  offered  for 
sale  to  the  Federal  Government  meas- 
ure up  to  specifications,  are  made  by 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
From  these  examinations,  from  the 
work  of  experiment  stations,  and  the 
research  done  by  commercial  firms, 
there  may  emerge — sometime  in  the 
future — standards  to  guide  consumers 
unskilled  in  the  mysteries  of  electrical 
equipment. 
,  With  adequate  standards  drawn  up 
by  experts  to  describe  in  a  few  simple 
terms  the  good  or  bad  features  of  the 
range  they  select,  consumers  would  not 
need  to  try  to  become  range  experts 
themselves.  For  the  present,  however, 
there  is  no  alternative  but  to  study  some 
general  pointers  to  value.  To  study 
and  use  these  general  clues  is  better 
than  going  at  it  blind,  but  not  so  good 
as  buying  under  recognized  standards. 


One  standard  of  safety  exists,  and 
the  wise  consumer  learns  about  it  first. 
Look  for  a  range  that  has  been  listed 
as  approved  by  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters.  Approval  by  that 
Board  means  that  the  range  answers 
certain  requirements  that  make  it  safe 
from  fire  hazard. 

•  TYPE  AND  SIZE  of  range  you 
choose  depends  on  the  bulge  in  your 
pocketbook,  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
space  where  you  intend  to  install  it, 
and  the  amount  and  kind  of  cooking 
you  do.  Box,  console,  and  buffet — you 
can  get  ranges  in  any  one  of  these 
shapes.  The  box  type  has  the  oven  di- 
rectly below  the  surface  unit.  In  the 
console  type  the  oven  is  raised  either  to 
the  left  or  right  of  the  cooking  surface. 
Whether  you  want  the  oven  on  the  right 
or  left  side  depends  on  the  space  and 
the  light  arrangement  in  your  kitchen. 
A  range  should  always  be  placed  so  that 
there  is  direct  light  on  the  surface  units. 


CHECK  with  your  electric  power  company  or  coopera- 
tive on  the  rate  charged  for  current  used  by  a  stove.  A 
lower  rate,  cutting  the  cost  of  operating  a  stove,  may  be 
a  deciding  factor  on  whether  you  can  afford  to  buy  one. 
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The  big  advantage  of  the  console  range 
is  that  you  can  look  into  your  oven 
while  standing  erect.  You  lose  this 
advantage  but  gain  another  in  the  buf- 
fet type,  the  style  now  in  vogue.  In 
the  buffet  range  the  cooking  surface 
and  the  top  of  the  oven  are  on  the  same 
plane.  That  means  that  when  stirring 
up  your  breads  and  biscuits  you  can  use 
the  top  of  the  oven  as  a  table,  but  when 
you  put  them  in  the  oven  you  will  have 
to  squat  or  stoop. 

•  CONSIDER  these  5  parts  of  any 
type  of  electric  range  before  you  buy 
it — the  frame  and  the  exterior  sur- 
face; the  oven;  the  surface  units;  the 
switches ;  and  the  appliance  outlets. 

Durable  cast  iron  and  welded  steel 
are  the  materials  that  frames  are  usu- 
ally made  of,  as  these  provide  the  nec- 
essary rigidity.  Some  ranges  extend 
entirely  to  the  floor  and  are  set  flush 
to  the  walls;  others  have  legs.  These 
legs  should  be  firmly  attached  to  the 
frame  by  lock  washers  on  the  leg 
screws  so  they  add  rather  than  detract 
from  the  frame's  rigidity.  Joints 
should  be  well-rounded  and  tightly 
fitted  together. 

Most  electric  ranges  designed  for 
the  home  are  finished  in  porcelain 
enamel,  which  is  easy  to  clean.  In 
examining  the  enamel  parts  of  the 
stove  be  sure  the  finish  is  smooth  and 
glossy,  free  from  depressions  and  rip- 
ples, black  dots  and  hair  lines.  If  the 
top  is  covered  with  enamel,  it  should  be 
the  acid  resisting  kind. 

Trim  of  the  range  is  often  enamel, 
sometimes  chromium  plate,  monel  c? 
metal  or  a  composition  material.  Black  ^ 
enamel,  rather  than  white  or  colored,  ^ 
is  more  practical  for  trim  at  seams  as  & 
it  chips  less  easily.  Metal  plating  for  § 
trim  is  more  decorative  than  essential. 
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UNTIL  standards  of  quality  for  ranges  are  developed,  consum- 
ers have  no  choice  but  to  become  range  experts  themselves, 
if  they  wish  to  spend  their  money  wisely  and  economically. 
Aiding  them  in  this  task  are  an  increasing  number  of  home 
economists  who  conduct  tests  of  the  efficiency  of  designs 
and   devices  in  this  very  modern  household  instrument. 


Be  sure  that  the  oven  door  fits 
tightly.  If  it  doesn't,  you  will  be  pay- 
ing for  heat  that  is  escaping  into  the 
room.  It  also  means  uneven  baking. 
If  there  is  a  space  around  the  oven 
door,  the  front  of  the  oven  will  be 
much  cooler  than  the  back.  Door  and 
frame  of  the  oven  should  be  such  a 
perfect  fit  that  you  would  have  diffi- 
culty in  latching  the  door  if  a  piece  of 
cardboard  i/^^e  '"^h  thick  is  held 

between  the  door  and  the  frame. 

•  TIGHT  CONSTRUCTION  is  all- 
important  in  an  electric  oven.  Electric- 
ity, unlike  other  fuels,  does  not  need  to 
be  burned  in  the  presence  of  oxygen, 
so  a  flow  of  air  into  the  oven  is  not 
necessary.  Heat  is  supplied  by  a  heat- 
ing element  placed  directly  inside  the 


oven.  The  heat  is  distributed  largely 
by  radiation.  The  efficiency  with 
which  the  heat  is  retained  in  the  oven 
depends  on  the  material  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  door,  the  outer  walls, 
the  insulation  and  the  lining  of  the 
oven. 

Ovens  should  be  well  insulated 
throughout,  whether  thickly  or  lightly. 
Materials  used  for  insulation  are  dead 
air  spaces,  asbestos,  or  mineral  wool, 
either  in  bulk  or  pressed  into  sheets 
between  layers  of  netting.  Blanket 
insulation — where  the  material  is  all 
in  one  piece  and  is  wrapped  around 
the  oven — is  best.  Knock  against 
the  top,  sides  and  door  of  the  oven. 
A  hollow  sound  means  little  or  no 
insulation  in  that  part.  A  surer  way 
to  determine  the  presence  or  absence 


of  insulation  is  to  ask  the  salesman  to 
unscrew  the  inside  of  the  oven  door. 
You  can  then  get  a  graphic  idea  of  the 
insulating  material  used,  its  thickness, 
and  whether  or  not  the  insulation  will 
hold  its  position. 

•  IF  YOU  GO  IN  FOR  ROASTS, 
puddings,  and  beans  that  take  a  long 
time  baking,  then  you  want  a  well  in- 
sulated oven.  If  you  are  a  cook  who 
uses  an  oven  only  for  short  periods — ■ 
say,  just  for  biscuits,  cookies,  and 
broiling — then  an  oven  with  a  fair 
amount  of  insulation  may  be  adequate 
to  your  needs.  Here's  the  reason:  The 
heavier  the  insulation  the  more  time 
and  fuel  it  takes  to  pre-heat  the  oven. 
But  because  a  heavily  insulated  oven 
holds  heat  better  and  loses  less  heat 
into  the  room  it  costs  less  for  long- 
time baking.  An  oven  with  a  fair 
amount  of  insulation  heats  up  faster. 
Thus  it  is  cheaper  to  operate  for  short- 
time  baking. 

Lining  covering  the  insulation  ma- 
terial should  be  a  durable  rust-resisting 
material  which  is  smooth  in  finish  and 
if  possible,  seamless  in  construction.  , 
Some  experts  hold  that  if  there  is 
a  seam  in  the  lining  it  should  be  at 
the  top,  rather  than  on  the  bottom, 
of  the  oven.   Most  domestic  ranges  are 
lined  with  sheet  steel  or  cast  iron,  fin- 
ished with  porcelain  enamel  or  chro- 
mium plate.    Deluxe  models  some- 
times have  monel  metal  or  stainless 
steel  linings.    The  shiny  bright  sur- 
face of  these  materials  makes  for  effi- 
cient heat  distribution  and  fuel  econ- 
omy— but  they  are  expensive.  Chro- 
mium plating  is  also  costly.    An  oven 
lined  with  enamel  takes  a  little  more  ^: 
fuel  to  pre-heat  and  the  distribution  of 
heat  is  slightly  less  efficient  than  is  the  ! 
case  with  one  lined  in  a  bright  metal.  | 
However,  porcelain  enamel  is  much  | 
easier  to  clean  than  a  metal  surface. 
Dark  enamel  is  to  be  preferred  to  other 
colors.    It  does  not  chip  as  readily. 

Ovens  may  be  equipped  with  one 
or  2  heating  units.  In  the  one-unit 
ovens,  broiling  may  be  done  under  the 
unit  which  is  usually  from  4  to  6 
inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  stove, 
or  in  a  separate  compartment.  In  a 
2-unit  oven,  the  top  unit  is  used  for 
broiling  and  the  bottom  for  baking. 


Many  variations  are  found  in  these 
types  of  construction.  Some  experts 
hold  that  the  one-unit  oven  is  as  effi- 
cient as  the  two.  Others  disagree. 
There  is  no  conclusive  rule  to  guide  the 
homemaker  in  her  decision  here. 

To  prevent  warping,  the  heating 
coils  should  be  mounted  on  rigid 
frames. 

The  baffle,  a  piece  of  sheet  metal, 
over  the  lower  unit  of  your  oven  helps 
to  deflect  the  heat  radiated  from  the 
heating  element  and  to  distribute  the 
heat  evenly. 

Side  racks  and  shelves  in  the  oven 
should  be  made  of  sturdy  rust  resistant 
metals  which  will  not  warp  or  sag. 
If  they  are  removable  it's  a  big  advan- 
tage to  the  housewife,  as  they  are  then 
easier  to  clean. 

Oven  linings  should  be  vaportight 
as  well  as  airtight.  When  moisture 
seeps  between  the  inner  and  outer  lin- 
ings of  the  stove  it  may  damage  the  in- 
sulation and  cause  the  metal  parts  to 
rust.  Ovens  are  provided  with  vents  to 
take  off  the  excess  gas  and  steam  devel- 
oped in  the  use  of  the  oven.  The  open- 
ing in  the  lining  for  the  vent  or  for  any 
other  gadget  should  be  fitted  with  air- 
tight bushings  to  prevent  leakage. 
The  vent  should  be  so  placed  that  the 
hot  vapor  will  not  flow  against  and 
stain  the  kitchen  walls. 

•  THERMOSTATS  to  control  oven 
temperatures  are  part  of  the  standard 
equipment  of  electric  ranges.  They 
maintain  a  uniform  temperature  at  any 
degree  for  which  they  are  set.  The 
current  goes  on,  as  well  as  off,  me- 
chanically. Thermostats  should  be 
checked  after  purchase  to  be  sure  they 
are  correctly  adjusted  to  represent 
accurately  average  oven  temperatures. 

Heat  indicators  are  extra  but  useful 
gadgets.  They  have  nothing  to  do 
with  controlling  the  heat  of  the  oven, 
but  they  record  the  temperature  within 
the  oven  at  all  times.  The  accuracy 
of  heat  indicators  depends  on  where 
they  are  located  and  their  calibration 
with  reference  to  the  heat  in  the  oven 
center. 

Another  extra  on  modern  stoves  is 
the  automatic  time  control.  When  you 
have  one  of  these  clocks  you  can  put 
your  roast  in  the  oven  at  the  crack  of 


dawn,  setting  the  hand  of  the  clock 
marked  "on"  for  3  p.  m.  and  the 
hand  marked  "oflf"  for  6  p.  m.  The 
current  will  go  on  and  off  by  itself. 
For  the  stay-at-home  wife,  a  time  con- 
trol clock  is  probably  a  luxury,  but  for 
the  one  with  a  job,  it  might  be  of 
great  value.  For  the  absent-minded 
cook  the  "minute-minder"  is  a  useful 
device.  Less  expensive  than  the  time 
control  clock,  it  can  be  set  at  any  time 
a  dish  is  expected  to  be  done  and  will 
ring  an  alarm  when  that  time  is 
reached. 

You'll  find  when  you  look  at  differ- 
ent models  of  electric  ranges  that  you 
won't  have  much  choice  in  size  of 
ovens.  Most  of  them  are  17  to  19 
inches  deep,  14,  16  or  18  inches  wide 
and  14  or  15  inches  high.  From  3  to  5 
inches  of  that  height  are  usually  lost 
working  space  because  of  the  heating 
units.  Many  housewives  find  that  pans 
and  casseroles  which  fitted  into  the  oven 
of  the  gas  or  wood  stove  are  too  high 
to  enable  them  to  place  pans  on  both 
racks  during  one  baking  in  an  electric 
oven.  If  one  does  much  baking  then 
investment  in  shallow  baking  dishes 
is  a  real  economy.  One  of  the  tricks 
in  cutting  down  one's  electric  bill  is 
to   do   as  much  baking  as  possible 

\_Concluded  on  page  23'\ 

ONE  of  the  tricks  in  cutting  down  on  the  cost 
of  operating  an  electric  range  is  to  do  as 
much  baking  as  possible  when  the  oven  is  hot. 


when  the  oven  is  hot.  Experiments 
have  shown  that  preheating  the  oven 
costs  at  least  three  times  as  much  as 
bringing  foods  to  the  boil  on  a  1,000- 
watt  unit  on  top  of  the  range.  Operat- 
ing an  oven  for  an  hour  after  it  is  pre- 
heated costs  from  11/2  to  2  times  as 
much  as  using  low  wattage  of  a  1,000- 
watt  unit  for  an  hour. 

•  SURFACE  cooking  units  are  the 
next  features  to  be  examined.  There 
are  two  kinds:  open  and  closed.  In 
the  open  unit  the  coils  are  exposed;  in 
the  closed  unit  they  are  covered  with 
metal.  In  general,  initial  cost  and  the 
replacement  of  parts  of  the  enclosed 
unit  is  more  expensive  but  its  life  is 
longer.  Closed  units  have  the  advan- 
tage of  being  easier  to  clean.  With 
open  units,  don't  be  tempted  to  start 
digging  out  spilled  food  while  the  cur- 
rent is  on.  You  may  get  a  bad  shock 
and  blow  out  the  fuse.  If  food  is 
spilled,  continue  cooking  until  the 
spilled  food  is  charred,  then  when  the 
current  has  been  turned  off  and  the 
stove  has  been  allowed  to  cool,  use  a 
soft  brush  to  sweep  away  the  charred 
food. 

Almost  every  stove  manufacturer 
makes  both  an  open  and  closed  unit. 
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The  Battle  of  the  Markets 

We  follow  the  tortuous  routes  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  take  through  city  wholesale  markets 
in  this  fifth  lap  of  a  consumer  commodity  tour* 


FRUIT  and  vegetable  expresses  get 
a  dear  track  to  consumer  markets. 
Even  passenger  trains  are  shunted  onto 
sidings  when  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
train  whistle  screams.  And  no  pas- 
senger dismounting  from  the  crack  ex- 
press ever  got  so  much  attention  as  the 

y    fruit  and  vegetable  passengers  on  the 

A    fruit  express. 

P       For   New   York — consumption  or 

O      •    •  • 

distributing  point  for  one  out  of  every 

2  10  carloads  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegeta- 
te bles  in  the  country — cars  from  the 
S  South  and  West  land  in  Jersey  City 
W  ;  

SS  '^Earlier  stages  of  this  tour  were  described 

O  in  the  folloiving  issues:  April  11,  May 

W  9,  and  July  1938. 


yards  to  be  nudged  onto  piers.  Then 
a  final  push  rolls  them  on  the  track- 
lined  decks  of  a  river  float  which 
crosses  to  the  other  bank  lashed  to  a 
tug  boat. 

Beginning  at  about  7  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  sweating  men  in  gangs  break 
open  the  cars,  let  the  first  rush  of  ice- 
laden  air  escape,  and  then  brushing 
aside  the  crushed  ice,  they  pull,  tug, 
haul,  and  carry  crates  from  the  floats 
over  planked  bridges  to  huge  display 
rooms  on  the  piers.  Here  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  dealers — dressed  in  linen 
dusters  that  look  like  Mother  Hubbard 
aprons — begin  to  sell  their  produce. 


They  sell  chiefly  to  jobbers,  who  in 
turn  haul  to  secondary  retail  markets 
located  all  over  the  city. 

Peddlers  run  in  and  out  of  groups 
of  jobbers,  looking  for  an  over  supply 
of  some  fruit  or  vegetable,  keeping  an 
eye  out  for  a  carload  of  something  that 
might  perish  over  night  unless  it  is 
sold  immediately.  They  take  up  the 
slack  in  the  market  and  help  fill  the 
slack  in  the  diets  of  many  New  York- 
ers. They  buy  and  sell  cheap.  Whole- 
salers are  grateful  to  peddlers  for 
often,  if  they  did  not  buy,  the  stuflF 
would  spoil.  Peddlers  take  the  third 
rate  stuff,  the  damaged  crates,  the 
broken  lots,  the  strawberries  that  over- 


stayed  their  season.  These  they  lug 
to  wagons  and  thence  to  pushcarts 

»  which  later  will  be  parked  on  crowded 
tenement-lined  streets.  Altogether,  14 
thousand  peddlers  sell  25  percent  of 
the  perishable  food  stuffs  sold  in  New 
York.  For  New  York  they  neverthe- 
less furnish  an  emergency  sluice  that 
channels  the  overflow  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  down  streets  and  into  homes 
that  otherwise  would  not  get  as  many 
fruits  and  vegetables  to  eat.  Rows  of 
pushcarts  laden  with  perishable  foods 
are  often  unsightly  additions  to  over- 
crowded thoroughfares.  They  compli- 
cate the  health  problems  of  slum  areas. 

'  Cities  do  well  to  provide  more  orderly 
and  sanitary  arrangements  for  pushcart 
vendors  when,  in  addition,  they  do  not 
curtail  the  service  of  these  little  mer- 
chants, nor  remove  them  from  close 
proximity  to  the  families  dependent  on 
them,  nor  charge  for  space  which  city 
streets  now  provide  free. 

•  BY  EIGHT  O'CLOCK,  the  city  is 
awake  and  a  hundred  thousand  dis- 
tributors of  perishable  foodstuffs  in 
New  York  City  are  back  at  their  stores, 
at  their  pushcarts,  at  their  stands. 
Then  more  orderly,  more  dignified, 
auction  sales  begin  back  at  the  whole- 
sale markets.  Most  citrus  fruit  is  sold 
at  auction.  The  auctioned  fruits  them- 
selves are  not  hauled  in  the  auction 
rooms  where  the  buyers  gather.  In- 
stead, samples  selected  at  random  from 
the  shipments  are  displayed  in  the 
great  covered  piers  for  buyers'  inspec- 
tion. Then,  before  the  bidders  enter  a 
separate  auction  room,  a  catalog  of  the 
fruits  for  sale  that  day  is  placed  in 
each  bidder's  hand.  Represented  at 
the  auction  is  an  agent  of  the  grower 
cooperative,  or  shipper  for  whom  the 
produce   is  being  sold.    Bidding  is 


fast,  but  the  auctioneer  knows  the  peo- 
ple who  are  buying  and  he  knows  the 
market.  For  that  matter,  so  does 
everyone  there.  Selling  usually  goes 
smoothly.  The  day's  price  is  soon 
found,  and  most  buyers  pay  it.  To- 
ward noon,  the  market  may  sag  some 
if  there  is  a  lot  of  fruit  in,  but  grow- 
ers' representatives  then  withdraw  the 
fruits  from  sale ;  or  if  there  are  less 
than  carlots  left,  the  peddlers  get  a 
crack  at  them.  Just  as  in  the  regular 
market,  they  clean  up. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
found  in  its  1935  study  of  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  business  that  'Tourteen 
fruit  auction  companies  operate  in  12 
terminal  markets  of  the  United  States. 
A  large  shipper,  through  sub- 
sidiaries and  individuals,  owns  an  in- 
terest in  5  of  these  companies,  and  in 
3  cases  its  interest  is  large. 

"Approximately  75  percent  of  the 
oranges,  58  percent  of  the  grapes,  and 
30  percent  of  the  apples  sold  in  ter- 
minal auction  markets  in  1935  were 
sold  through  fruit  auction  companies. 
The  auction  method  is  more  favorable 
for  well-known  brands  of  fruits  hav- 
ing a  standard  pack  and  quality  which 
are  marketed  over  a  long  period  of 

time  The  trade  generally  appears 

to  favor  the  auction  method  of  selling 
although  criticism  of  the  auctions  were 
expressed.  .  .  . 

"Unless  the  ownership  of  such  auc- 


tion companies  is  sufficiently  dispersed 
among  sellers  as  well  as  buyers,"  the 
Commission  observes,  "the  possibili- 
ties for  control  to  the  detriment  of 
patrons  is  great."  It  then  suggests  that 
States  and  municipalities  might  well 
consider  requiring  the  periodical  pub- 
lication of  the  ownership  of  fruit  auc- 
tion companies,  and  using  the  public 
powers  to  prevent  abuses  resulting 
from  the  lack  of  impartial  administra- 
tion of  these  companies. 


•  MEASURED  BY  THE  CENTS  in 

city  consumers'  fruit  and  vegetable  dol- 
lars, these  valuable  foods  frequently 
have  gone  only  two-thirds  of  their  jour- 
ney toward  consumers  when  they  land 
on  the  piers.  They  may  have  been  6 
months  in  the  growing,  and  2,000 
miles  in  the  coming.  They  may  have 
only  another  5  miles  to  go  to  reach 
consumers'  kitchens.  In  cost,  from 
pier  to  consumers,  they  still  have  one- 
third  of  the  way  to  go. 

A  look  at  the  confusion  on  the  pier, 
and  at  New  York's  Washington 
Street  Market,  or  Philadelphia's  Dock 
Street,  or  many  a  similar  market  in 
other  large  cities,  and  a  look  at  the 
tangle  of  trucks  and  people,  the  piles 
of  boxes,  and  the  debris,  explains  part 
of  the  mystery  of  final  costs.  Despite 
the  confusion  and  noise  and  conges- 
tion, 200,000  carloads  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  passed  through  the  markets 

NEW  YORK  CITY  has  taken  a  hand  in  untangling  the  con- 
fusion and  lessening  the  congestion  of  its  antiquated  wholesale 
fruit  and  vegetable  markets.  In  the  Bronx,  it  has  built  this 
Terminal  Market  where  both  trucks  and  freight  cars  can  be 
unloaded.  Dealers,  however,  have  been  reluctant  to  abandon 
their  old  haunts  for  this  modern,  up-to-date,  terminal  market. 
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FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  cars  from  the  South  and  West 
cross  the  Hudson  River  from  New  Jersey  on  tracklined  river 
floats  to  these  piers  on  the  Manhattan  side  of  the  river. 


A  CARLOAD  of  oranges  is  about  to  be  knocked  down  to 
this  dealer  at  the  New  York  Fruit  Auction.  The  fruit,  how- 
ever, never  actually  appears  at  the  auction.  Instead,  the 
buyers  examine  samples  of  the  fruit  before  entering  the 
sales,  and  then,  at  the  sales,  they  bid  from  printed  catalogs. 


of  New  York  in  1936.  For  all  the 
jostling  and  clamor  in  Washington 
Street,  a  thousand  carloads  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  pass  that  way  in  the 
night. 

H  But  it  is  expensive.  Crates  of  let- 
Q  tuce  are  piled  upon  the  piers  in  New 
&  York.  A  jobber  whose  stand  is  in 
^  Washington  Market — 3  blocks  away — 
buys  20  crates  of  the  lettuce  from  a 
H  carlot  receiver.  The  jobber  has  his 
S  own  truck,  and  it  is  waiting  off  the 
M  pier.  To  get  the  lettuce  on  his  truck, 
^  however,  it  must  be  hauled  off  the  pier 
O    in  a  truck  belonging  to  a  member  of 


the  Truckers'  Association.  Some  yards 
distant,  the  crates  are  unloaded,  and 
then  loaded  again  on  the  jobber's  truck, 
to  be  hauled  3  more  blocks  to  the  side- 
walk beside  the  market.  In  the  next 
few  hours  the  lettuce  will  be  sold  to 
retailers  who  haul  it  away  to  their  gro- 
cery stores.  In  its  last  5-mile  journey, 
from  pier  to  store,  the  lettuce  is  thus 
loaded  and  unloaded  5  or  6  times.  It 
costs  5  cents  to  move  a  box  of  apples 
off  the  pier;  asparagus  costs  from  6  to 
12  cents  a  unit;  berries  cost  from  8  to 
121/2  cents  a  crate;  lettuce  costs  10 
cents  a  crate. 


"Monopolistic  and  racketeering  prac- ^^^^ 
tices  in  the  carting  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  exist  in  several  of  the  larger 
terminal  markets,  particularly  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago,"  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  reports. 
"In  New  York  and  Chicago  the 
truckers,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
teamsters'  union  have  obtained  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  commercial  hauling  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  from  the  princi- 
pal terminals  by  excluding  all  trucks 
not  members  of  the  truckers'  associa- 
tion or  whose  drivers  do  not  belong  to 
the  local  union."  " 

Union  members,  jobbers  and  carlot 
receivers  for  the  most  part  are  as  anx- 
ious to  be  rid  of  racketeers  as  are  the 
consumers  who  must  pay  for  them, 
and  the  farmers  who  lose  by  them,  but 
unfortunately  they  are  caught  in  a  mar- 
keting situation  over  which  they  have 
little  control. 

•  SPOTTING  ONE  of  the  causes  for 
racketeering  and  the  cost  of  getting 
fruits  and  vegetables  from  pier  to  con- 
sumer, the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
says,  "although  many  of  the  facilities  "** 
have  been  modernized,  (in  the  large 
terminal  markets)  there  has  been 
marked  lack  of  scientific  planning.  In  ' 
a  number  of  these  markets,  the  market 
districts  have  remained  substantially 
the  same  for  many  years  and  present 
generally  unsatisfactory  conditions,  in- 
cluding excessive  traffic  congestion, 
prolonged  hours  of  sale,  opportunity 
for  monopolistic  control,  especially  in 
city  trucking  and  excessive  costs  of  dis- 
tribution. Practical  difficulties,  such  as 
the  necessity  for  capital  outlays,  trade 
inertia  and  conflicting  individual  in-  «hi 
terests,  have  prevented  or  deterred  the 
establishment  of  proper  regulations 
and  improvements  of  facilities  within  '! 
many  cities." 

Nine  railroads  and  49  steamship 
lines  deliver  fruits  and  vegetables  into 
New  York.  For  the  railroads,  there 
are  57  freight  stations  at  which  cars  can 
be  unloaded.  For  the  boats  there  are 
docks  and  piers  at  which  they  can  un- 
load. But  from  1929  to  1935  fruit 
and  vegetable  shipments  by  motor 
truck  increased  from  13  to  34  percent 
of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  total  for 
New  York  City.    Shipments  by  boat 


"and  rail  declined  from  87  percent  to 
66  percent.  Sixty  five  thousand  car- 
loads of  fruits  and  vegetables  were  de- 
livered into  New  York  in  1935  by 
motor  truck.  And  a  good  part  of  them 
went  to  Washington  Street,  a  narrow 
congested  one-way  street,  originally  a 
street  of  brownstone  residences,  but 
transformed  by  its  proximity  to  the 
docks  into  America's  largest  and  most 
congested  market. 

Philadelphia  has  2  large  terminals 
which  duplicate  each  other  without 

,  quite  meeting  every  marketing  prob- 
lem. Fruits  and  vegetables  arriving 
by  boat,  for  example,  must  be  loaded 
into  railroad  cars  and  hauled  to  the  rail 
terminals  where  they  are  auctioned  off. 
On  the  other  hand,  produce  is  fre- 
quently hauled  from  the  terminals  to 
another  market  at  a  cost  of  $30  per 
car. 

Chicago  recently  completed  a  mod- 
ern produce  market  with  a  splendid 
truck  terminal,  but  no  freight  terminal. 
Since  most  of  Chicago's  fruits  and  veg- 
etables get  there  by  train,  fruits  and 
vegetables  must  be  loaded  on  trucks  at 
the  freight  terminals  and  hauled  to  the 
South  Water  Market  and  again  un- 
loaded for  sale.  Hauling  back  and 
forth  helps  the  trucking  business  and 
needlessly  inflates  prices  to  consumers. 

Competition  between  railroads  some- 
times confuses  the  marketing  problem. 


as  in  Philadelphia,  Buffalo,  Detroit, 
and  Los  Angeles,  where  competing 
railroads  have  built  2  terminals.  One 
would  have  been  enough,  and  the  du- 
plication is  a  headache  for  buyers  who 
must  trek  back  and  forth  and  use  twice 
as  much  time  for  marketing  as  they 
would  use  were  there  only  one  termi- 
nal. In  Cleveland,  the  railroads  coop- 
erated in  building  a  huge  new  union 
terminal,  but  for  some  reason  the 
tracks  fall  100  feet  short  of  the  mar- 
ket. Produce  must  be  trucked  this 
distance  at  an  additional  eventual  cost 
to  consumers. 

With  9  railroads  each  operating 
their  own  terminals  in  New  York,  a 
condition  has  come  about  such  that  no 
one  railroad  uses  its  facilities  to  the 
best  advantage.  For  example,  one  has 
rented  3  piers  covering  9V2  acres,  with 
a  capacity  of  700  carloads  a  day.  It 
actually  handles  an  average  of  only  95 
carloads  a  day.  These  95  carloads  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  then  carry  the  cost 
burden  of  a  terminal  designed  for  700 
carloads. 

•  NO  ONE  CAN  DIVE  into  the  con- 
fusion of  wholesale  produce  markets 
and  come  up  with  anywhere  near  a 
close  estimate  of  how  much  more  pres- 
ent marketing  facilities  and  so-called 
system  cost  the  consumer  than  they 
should.    But  one  study  indicates  that 


if  two  New  York  terminals  were  com-  J< 
bined  the  saving  in  rent  alone  would 
amount  to  $3.00  a  car.  Reductions  on 
handling  costs  would  bring  this  saving 
to  $5.00  a  car.  When  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Markets  in  New  York  City 
followed  6  vegetables  in  small  pack- 
ages around  the  city,  he  learned  that 
handling  them  cost  from  17  to  27  cents 
in  terminal  transportation  charges 
alone.  He  estimated  that  savings  of 
2  to  12  cents  were  possible  without 
any  drastic  changes  at  all,  simply  by 
eliminating  some  of  the  unnecessary 
hauling. 

Pressure  from  farmers  and  consum- 
ers for  more  efficient  handling  of  these 
essential  foods  leads  in  two  directions. 
The  first  envisions  the  establishment  of 
huge  regional  markets  like  the  recently 
developed  Capitol  City  Regional  Mar- 
ket in  the  vicinity  of  Albany,  New 
York.  This  market  covers  25  acres.  It 
serves  an  area  in  which  650,000  people 
live.  It  has  facilities  for  farmers,  for 
trucks,  for  rail,  and  for  water.  Here 
it  is  hoped  wholesalers,  farmers,  and 
retailers  may  meet  in  one  market. 

The  other  approach  toward  market- 
ing problems  is  sketched  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  an  approach 
by  law,  by  regulation,  and  by  publicity. 
The  Federal  Government,  it  says, 
should,  "through  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  be  authorized  and  directed 
to  cooperate  with  municipalities  in 
studying  each  of  the  principal  terminal 
markets,  in  formulating  laws  and  ad- 
ministrative rules  and  regulations  to 
which  the  operations  of  such  markets 
should  conform,  and,  where  necessary, 
in  planning  for  the  establishment  of 
such  additional  facilities  and  such 
methods  of  terminal  market  operation 
as  may  be  needed."  And  further,  it 
recommends,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture should  publish  reports  of  un- 
satisfactory terminal  market  conditions 
or  facilities  in  any  locality. 

Picking  up  the  challenge  where  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  dropped  it, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics  has  o 
already  begun  to  publicize  unsatisfac-  »^ 
tory  terminal  market  conditions.    The  ^ 
challenge  of  securing  efficient  fruit  and  ^ 
vegetable  marketing  is  now  in  consum-  p 
ers'  laps.  Wj 


DEALERS  in  broken  lots,  surpluses,  and  inferior  grades — the 
pushcart  salesmen  are  low-cost  distributors  to  low-income  families. 
They  create  hygienic  problems  as  well  as  provide  an  economic 
service.  Reducing  health  hazards  without  curtailing  the  serv- 
ices of  these  little  merchants  is  the  problem  facing  cities  today. 


YOUR  FOOD  SUPPLIES  AND  COSTS1 


HIGHLIGHTS 

Record  supplies  of  canned  string  beans  and  canned  green 
peas  are  in  prospect  for  the  1938-1939  season. 

Pears,  figs,  and  plums  usually  are  most  plentiful  in 
September 

Supplies  of  grapefruit  juice  are  large  and  prices  are  rela- 
tively low. 

Average  price  of  white  bread  has  remained  practically 
unchanged  for  13  months,  despite  lower  bread  ingredient 
costs. 

Dried  bean  supplies  during  the  1938-1939  season  prob- 
ably will  be  about  as  large  as  the  record  supplies  in  the 
season  just  ended. 


ALL  FOODS  Retail  food  costs  de- 
clined slightly  (0.2  percent)  from 
June  to  July.  This  minor  drop  was 
the  result  of  a  sharp  reduction  in 
prices  of  fresh  vegetables,  principally 
potatoes,  which  more  than  balanced 
advances  in  prices  of  butter,  eggs,  and 
all  meats,  except  poultry. 

Food  items  in  the  typical  market 
basket  of  a  workingman's  family  cost 
80  cents  in  July,  compared  with  an 
average  retail  cost  of  $1.00  in  the 
3-year  period  1923-1925.  The  same 
amount  of  food  retailed  at  86  cents 
last  July,  68  cents  in  July  1932,  and 
$1.06  in  July  1929. 

Outlook    for    food    supplies  and 
prices  during  the  last  half  of  1938 
compared  with  1937  is  quite  favorable 
for  consumers.    The  general  level  of 
food  costs  probably  will  continue  un- 
der its  1937  level.     Larger  amounts 
of  butter,  cheese,  poultry,  lamb,  sweet- 
y    potatoes,    rice,    pears,    quick  frozen 
Q     fruits  and  vegetables,   dried  prunes, 
g    wheat,  canned  peas,  and  canned  snap 
^     beans  are  in  prospect.    Substantial  in- 
g    crease  in  hog  supplies  is  expected, 
H     starting  in  October.    Partly  offsetring 
S    these  increases  will  be  smaller  amounts 
M    of  apples,  grapes,  eggs,  potatoes,  al- 
^    monds,    walnuts,    canned  tomatoes, 
U    canned  corn,  and  most  canned  fruits. 


MEATS  Meat  prices  appear  to  be 
close  to  their  peak  for  1938.  Ordi- 
narily, the  cost  of  meats  in  general 
reaches  its  high  point  in  Augusc  or 
September.  This  year  the  cost  of 
meats  as  a  group  has  gone  up  10  per- 
cent since  early  February.  Advances 
have  occurred  principally  in  beef 
steaks,  fresh  pork,  and  lamb  chops. 
While  meat  costs  were  8  percent  under 
their  relatively  high  level  of  1937, 
they  were  higher  than  in  any  other 
July  since  1930.  Lamb  and  beef  prices 
usually  commence  to  decline  in  August 
but  the  downswing  in  fresh  pork  does 
not  start  until  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember or  October. 

LAMB  Supplies  probably  will  be 
more  plentiful  than  a  year  ago  in  view 
of  a  record  size  lamb  crop.  From 
August  through  November,  supplies 
consist  mainly  of  grass-fed  lambs. 
Those  in  best  condition  are  slaugh- 
tered, while  the  others  are  retained 
for  feeding  on  grains  and  are  marketed 
after  November  as  grain-fed  lambs. 
The  extent  of  the  increase  in  supplies 
over  a  year  earlier  during  the  next  few 
months  will  depend  upon  the  number 
retained  for  further  feeding. 

Retail  prices  reached  their  highest 
level  for  1938  during  July.  Sharp 


increases,  however,  were  limited  to  i 
chops  and  chucks.  ' 

HOGS  Seasonal  increase  in  supply  | 
and  downswing  in  prices  is  not  ex- 
pected to  begin  until  late  September 
or  early  October  when  pigs  from  this 
spring's  crop  start  moving  to  market. 
Total  supplies  (current  slaughter  plus 
storage  stocks)  undl  the  beginning  of 
October  probably  will  be  about  the"** 
same  as  in  1937,  but  after  that  month 
a  sharp  increase  is  in  prospect.  Prices 
during  the  next  few  months  most  likely 
will  continue  under  their  1937  level. 

Pork  prices  to  consumers  advanced 
further  from  June  to  July,  with  the 
sharpest  increases  in  fresh  cuts.  Prices 
of  ham  and  fresh  pork  cuts  reached 
new  high  levels  for  this  year,  but  lard 
and  bacon  prices  were  below  their  early 
1938  peak  levels.  Compared  with  a 
year  ago,  pork  cuts  were  lower  by  the 
following  amounts  per  pound:  fresh 
pork  5 1/2  cents,  lard  and  bacon  4 
cents,  and  ham  21/2  cents.  J 

BEEF    Advance  in  prices  of  better 
grade  cattle  during  the  late  summer 
and  early  fall  may  be  larger  than  was 
expected  earlier  this  year.    But  prices 
most  likely  will  remain  lower  than  a  : 
year  ago,  in  view  of  larger  supplies. 
Generally  prices  of  lower  grade  cattle 
start  going  down  at  this  time  of  the  ' 
year.    The  decline  this  year  may  not 
be  very  large,  because  farmers  most 
likely   will   retain    some    cows    and  ■ 
heifers  for  the  restocking  of  herds.  H 

Retail  beef  prices  also  reached  new 
high  points  for  the  year.  From  June 
to  July  steaks  went  up  2  cents  a  pound, 
while  roasts  advanced  about  11^4  cents. 


Usually  during  the  hot  summer  months 
'steak  prices  go  up  faster  than  prices  of 
roasts,  because  of  a  shift  in  demand  to 
cuts  which  require  less  time  for  cook- 
ing. Retail  beef  prices  have  gone  up 
from  2  to  7  cents  a  pound  since  Feb- 
ruary, but  were  about  the  same  amount 
under  last  July. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS  Outlook  for 
butter  remains  unchanged,  and  during 
the  last  half  of  1938  supplies  still  are 
expected  to  be  much  larger  than  last 
year.  Retail  prices  have  changed  but 
•  little  during  the  past  three  months 
and  only  a  relatively  small  increase  is 
in  prospect  during  the  remainder  of 
1938.  In  July  prices  to  consumers 
were  one  cent  a  pound  above  June,  but 
51/2  cents  a  pound  under  a  year  ago. 

FRESH  FRUITS  Valencia  oranges 
continue  to  retail  at  relatively  low 
prices.    In  July  they  were  15  cents  a 


dozen  under  last  year's  relatively  high 
level. 

A  record  size  pear  crop,  slightly 
larger  than  last  year's  big  crop,  is  in 
prospect  for  1938.  Bulk  of  pear  ship- 
ments comes  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
States.  Pears  generally  are  picked 
when  immature,  and  ripened  at  markets 
in  cool,  dark  rooms.  Good  quality 
pears  are  fairly  firm  but  not  hard,  free 
from  blemish,  clean  and  not  misshapen. 
Color  is  not  a  complete  test  for  ma- 
turity since  some  varieties  are  in  prime 
condition  when  green  or  greenish  yel- 
low, while  other  varieties  may  be  yel- 
low but  still  immature. 

Grape  and  apple  shipments  usually 
increase  until  they  reach  their  peak  in 
October.  Seedless  varieties  comprise 
the  bulk  of  early  grape  shipments. 
California  produces  about  nine-tenths 
of  annual  grape  supplies.  The  grape 
crop  is  about  a  tenth  smaller  than  last 
year's  big  crop,  while  total  apple  pro- 


CHANGES  IN  RETAIL  FOOD  COSTS 
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duction  is  expected  to  be  one-third  less  2J, 
than  the  large  1937  crop.   Retail  apple 
prices   in   mid-July   were  about  11/2 
cents  a  pound  less  than  a  year  ago. 

FRESH  VEGETABLES  Cabbage, 
celery,  onion,  and  potato  shipments 
from  the  late  producing  States  usually 
start  in  August  and  reach  their  peak 
in  October  or  November.  Prices 
usually  move  down  until  they  hit  bot- 
tom in  these  months.  About  one- 
third  of  annual  celery  supplies,  half  of 
annual  cabbage  supplies  and  about 
three-fourths  of  commercial  potato  and 
onion  supplies  come  from  these  States. 
A  part  of  each  of  these  crops  is  placed 
in  storage  and  marketed  during  the 
late  winter  and  early  spring  months. 
The  late  potato  crop  is  expected  to  be 
only  slightly  smaller  than  last  year's 
big  crop.  Acreage  planted  to  late  cab- 
bage and  onions  is  slightly  larger  than 
a  year  ago. 

Retail  prices  of  most  fresh  vege- 
tables dropped  sharply  from  June  to 
July  with  decreases  in  some  cases 
amounting  to  20  to  30  percent.  Major 
exceptions  were  lettuce  and  spinach, 
which  many  times  advance  in  price 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  Marked  re- 
ductions carried  prices  of  cabbage,  car- 
rots, green  beans,  celery,  and  onions 
to  the  lowest  level  reached  this  year. 

EGGS  A  more  than  usual  increase 
in  egg  prices  through  November,  the 
month  of  peak  prices,  still  is  expected. 
During  the  last  half  of  the  year,  when 
fresh  production  declines  seasonally, 
cold  storage  eggs  are  an  important 
source  of  egg  supplies.  Storage  hold- 
ings reach  their  peak  on  August  1. 
Stocks  this  year  are  considerably  less 
than  in  1937,  and  the  smallest  on 
record. 

Retail  egg  prices  went  up  21^  cents 
a  dozen  from  June  to  July,  but  were 
about  the  same  as  in  last  July.  During 
the  remainder  of  1938  prices  probably 
will  be  higher  than  in  1937. 

POULTRY    Downswing  in  poultry  S 

prices  has  commenced  and  prices  most  ^ 
likely  will  decline  more  than  usual  un- 

til  they  hit  bottom  in  December.    Re-  C> 

ductions  probably  will  be  more  marked  p 

in  young  chickens  than  in  fowl.   Retail  Hi 
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price  of  roasting  chickens  dropped 
II/2  cents  a  pound  from  June  to  July, 
but  prices  still  were  slightly  higher 
than  a  year  ago.  During  the  remain- 
der of  the  year  prices  most  likely  will 
be  below  their  1937  level. 

TIPS  FOR  FUR  BUYERS 

[Concluded  from  page  5] 

is  sliced  into  tiny  strips  and  sewn  to- 
gether to  make  the  fur  wider  and 
shorter.  Sometimes  the  small  cut 
strips  are  sewed  together  criss-cross, 
and  the  result  is  to  give  a  herringbone 
effect.  Again  they  may  be  "reset"  to 
give  the  effect  of  a  number  of  rich  dark 
stripes. 

By  looking  at  the  underside  of  fur  it 
is  possible  to  distinguish  between  a 
carefully  cut  and  worked  fur  and  a 
piece  of  patched  fur.  Where  many 
small  irregular  pieces  of  fur  are  patched 
together,  a  fur  is  not  a  good  quality 
grade.  Simply  because  a  fur  is  pieced 
together  of  many  small  furs,  however, 
is  no  indication  of  its  lack  of  quality. 
Mink  coats,  for  example,  are  made  up 
of  many  small  skins.  But  where  ex- 
pensive furs  are  made  up  of  many 
skins,  the  pattern  is  regular,  the  seams 
are  evenly  sewn,  and  are  in  perfect 
alignment. 

•  WHEN  BUYING  FURS  count 
these  critical  points  off  on  your  fin- 
gers: Ask  to  see  the  same  kind  of  fur 
coat  in  a  range  of  prices  to  determine 
the  quality  of  the  fur.  Differences  are 
readily  discernible.  Undersleeves  of 
fur  coats  should  be  made  from  the 
same  quality  furs  as  the  top  furs.- 

Buy  a  coat  that  fits  you.  Tight  fit- 
ting coats  soon  result  in  split  seams. 
Make  sure  there  is  room  enough  in  the 
arms  and  the  shoulders.  There  also 
should  be  enough  room  to  permit  of 
sitting  down  comforably.  Loose  fits 
are  essential  almost  always  in  coats 
made  up  of  small  pelts  or  weak  furs. 

Examine  the  appearance  of  the  fur. 
Good  furs  are  bright  and  lustrous, 
cheap  or  poorly  dressed  furs  are  dull 
and  lifeless. 

Look  for  thin  spots  at  the  important 
friction  points,  the  edges,  the  cuffs,  the 
sleeves,  the  pockets,  the  back  of  the 
neck  and  the  bottom  of  the  coat.  Here 
the  fur  should  be  especially  thick. 


Consumers  get  the  use  value  out  of 
many  purchases  almost  immediately. 
But  the  use  value  of  a  fur  coat  extends 
over  2,  3,  4,  and  sometimes  5  years. 
Whether  or  not  full  value  for  the 
money  is  had  from  fur  coats  is  not  de- 
termined simply  by  what  takes  place 
at  the  time  of  sale.  Care  in  the  use  of 
the  garment  is  equally  important. 
Weakest  points  in  every  fur  garment 
are  the  friction  points.  Hat  brims 
when  they  rub  against  fur  collars  cut 
away  the  hair,  soon  erode  a  thin  bare 
line  in  the  fur.  Heavy  jewelry  which 
comes  into  contact  with  fur  wears  the 
fur  away.  Wearing  collars  high  and 
close  around  the  neck  is  an  invitation 
to  friction.  Carrying  bags,  packages, 
or  purses  under  the  arm  wears  spots 
thin  here  prematurely.  Sitting  down 
in  furs,  of  course,  wears  them  out. 
Fur  is  likely  to  wear  thin,  also,  at  the 
wrists  and  under  the  sleeves.  This 
wear  cannot  be  avoided,  but  it  can  be 
reduced  if  care  is  taken. 

•  WHEN  TEARS  AND  RIPS  AP- 
PEAR in  fur  garments  they  should  be 
repaired  immediately.  A  small  rip  if 
neglected  may  easily  work  into  a  jag- 
ged tear  requiring  an  entire  new  skin. 
To  avoid  rips  and  tears,  however,  the 
coat  should  be  loosened  or  unbuttoned 
before  sitting  down  in  order  to  reduce 
the  strain  on  the  seams. 

Dirt,  dust,  and  grime  invite  moths 
to  make  furs  their  homes.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  moths  damage  clean  furs 
and  that  no  furs  are  entirely  free  from 
the  moth  hazard.  But  to  keep  furs 
dust-free,  they  should  be  beaten  occa- 
sionally with  small,  smooth  sticks. 
Combing,  done  every  two  or  three 
weeks,  is  also  effective  if  done  gently 
and  with  the  grain.  This  helps  to  pre- 
vent matting,  too.  Vigorous  shaking 
before  hanging  the  coat  is  advisable. 
Use  wide  coat  hangers  without  sharp 
edges. 

•  THE  OLD  JOKE  RUNS  that  no 
one  ever  saw  a  skunk  carrying  an  um- 
brella, but  just  the  same  it  does  no 
harm  to  the  wearer  of  a  fur  coat  to 
carry  one.  The  natural  oils  which 
cause  the  fur  of  a  living  animal  to  shed 
rain  are  largely,  if  not  entirely,  re- 
moved in  the  tanning  process.  A  small 


amount  of  moisture  does  not  hurt  a 
fur  but  a  soaking  can  ruin  the  leather." 
If  a  fur  does  get  wet,  it  should  be 
combed  lightly  with  the  grain  of  the 
fur  and  then  brushed  in  the  same  di- 
rection. To  dry  the  fur  it  should  be 
hung  where  cool  dry  air  circulates 
rapidly.  Dry,  the  fur  should  then  be 
beaten  lightly,  and  shaken.  Wet  furs 
should  never  be  hung  near  a  radiator, 
in  an  overheated  room,  or  in  a  crowded 
closet,  as  the  leather  then  becomes 
brittle  and  cracks  and  peels. 

Some  furs  are  treated  to  make  them 
water  repellent,  but  these  patented 
treatments,  while  they  do  make  furs 
water  resistant,  do  not  make  them 
waterproof. 

•  EVEN  WHEN  WORN  BY  ANI- 
MALS, furs  deteriorate  under  heat  and 
light.  On  the  backs  or  around  the 
necks  of  human  beings  they  deteriorate 
even  more  rapidly.  Excessive  heat 
dries  the  oils  out  of  the  leather  and 
light  fades  the  fur  itself.  Strong  sun- 
light discolors  and  singes  furs.  Dark 
furs  even  when  undyed  change  color 
on  exposure  to  too  much  light,  and 
white  furs  yellow  on  over  exposure. 
The  old  woman's  recipe  which  advises 
one  to  sun  furs  is  in  fact  a  recommen- 
dation to  ruin  a  fur.  Furs  should 
never  be  hung  in  a  light  place  for  any 
length  of  time. 

•  STORAGE  OF  FURS  is  a  strategic 
consideration  in  making  them  last, 
both  because  of  their  susceptibility  to 
attack  by  moths  and  because  of  the 
effect  of  excessive  heat,  light  and  hu- 
midity upon  them.  Consumers  who 
habitually  lug  their  furs  to  storage  each 
summer  have  two  kinds  of  storage  to 
pick  between  these  days,  cold  storage 
and  fumigable  storage.  Both  are  rec- 
ommended by  experts.  For  fur  owners 
who,  on  the  other  hand,  store  their 
pieces  at  home,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Bureau  of  Entomology 
has  some  good  advice  on  the  practice 
of  moth  control.  This  advice,  which 
is  contained  in  the  pamphlet,  "Clothes 
Moths  and  Their  Control"  (U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Farmers  Bul- 
letin No.  1353)  may  be  obtained  by 
sending  5  cents  in  cash  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


ARE  YOU  IN  THE  MARKET 
'for  an  ELECTRIC  RANGE? 

[Concluded  from  page  15] 

There's  not  much  difference  in  the 
construction  of  various  brands  of  open 
units. 

Closed  units  are  built  in  two  ways: 
They  are  either  "encased"  or  "en- 
closed." As  between  these  two  types, 
the  encased  variety  has  higher  speed 
because  it  contains  less  metal  to  be 
heated  up.  Although  encased  units 
do  not  store  as  much  heat  as  open  units 
•  of  similar  size,  according  to  a  study 
of  different  surface  units  carried  on  by 
the  Nebraska  Experiment  station,  they 
are  more  economical  to  operate. 

•  TO  GET  THE  MOST  HEAT  out  of 

any  type  of  surface  unit  at  the  least  cost, 
the  choice  of  utensil  is  important.  With 
all  types  of  heating  units,  part  of  the 
heat  is  transmitted  by  radiation  and 
part  by  conduction.  In  order  not  to 
waste  any  of  this  heat,  the  cooking 
utensil  should  be  large  enough  to 
cover  the  entire  surface  of  the  unit.  A 
»  small  frying  pan  placed  on  a  large 
high-powered  unit  does  not  heat  any 
faster  than  when  placed  on  a  unit  of 
small  wattage  over  which  it  fits  ex- 
actly. Speed  in  cooking  depends  to  a 
great  extent  on  how  many  square 
inches  of  the  bottom  of  the  pan  are 
receiving  heat  directly  from  the  unit. 

Pans   should  have  straight  rather 
than  flaring  sides.    Straight  sides  per- 
mit less  radiation  of  the  heat  from  the 
utensil  and  unit  into  the  air.    Use  flat 
bottom  pans.    This  is  a  piece  of  ad- 
vice that's  sometimes  diflficult  to  follow. 
Most  pots  and  pans  warp  after  a  little 
use.    Pressed  aluminum  and  thin  steel 
frying  pans  are  especially  guilty  of 
warping.     Even  thick  cast  iron  and 
cast  aluminum  will  bulge  in  time,  but 
they  resist  warping  much  longer  than 
thin  metal.    Cooking   costs   are  in- 
creased when  you  use  a  pan  with  a 
sharp  narrow  rim  around  the  bottom. 
The  rim  raises  the  utensil  above  the 
unit  and  there  is  loss  of  contact  be- 
tween pan  bottom  and  unit.    If  the 
rim  is  shallow  and  wide  there  is  less 
objection  to  it. 

'     •  BLACK  BOTTOM  PANS  are  defi- 


nitely more  economical  to  use  with  some 
types  of  units.  With  others,  rough 
bottom  aluminum  pans  mean  only  a 
negligible  increase  in  fuel  costs,  espe- 
cially if  the  electricity  rate  is  low. 
When  enamelware  is  used  on  any  type 
of  unit,  it  is  not  necessary  to  spend 
extra  money  for  those  with  black 
bottoms. 

Tight-fitting  covers  on  kettles  mean 
a  real  economy.  It  takes  a  great  deal 
of  heat  to  bring  water  to  the  boiling 
point.  A  cover  quickens  the  process. 
Also  to  start  water  boiling,  high  watt- 
age must  be  used,  but  the  boiling 
process  will  continue  on  low  if  the 
kettle  is  covered,  or  the  unit  may  be 
turned  off  and  the  heat  stored  in  it 
be  made  use  of  to  continue  boiling. 
On  most  units  low  wattage  uses  one- 
fourth  as  much  electricity  as  high  wat- 
tage. 

Does  your  family  require  a  variety 
of  foods  at  every  meal.'  If  so,  you 
may  want  4  units  for  top-of-the-stove 
cooking.  Three,  are  sometimes  con- 
sidered an  adequate  number  for  the 
average  family.  Many  cooks  like  one 
high  wattage  unit  of  1 500  to  2200-watt 
capacity  for  quick  cooking  of  large 
quantities  of  food,  sauteing,  or  deep- 
fat  frying.  Smaller  units  usually  are 
from  1000  to  1500  watts. 

Deep  well  cookers — five  or  six 
quart  kettles  which  are  fitted  into  the 


cooking  surface  of  the  range,  are  fea- 
tured in  many  new  models.  They  are 
seldom  standard  equipment.  But  if 
one  prepares  a  great  many  stews,  boiled 
dinners,  steamed  puddings,  etc.,  using 
a  well  cooker  means  real  economy  in 
fuel  charges. 

Be  sure  to  check  on  switches  and 
convenience  outlets.  Switches  can  and 
should  be  placed  so  that  they  are  easily 
accessible  and  constructed  in  such  a 
way  that  they  are  protected  from 
spilled  food  and  liquid.  Food  spilled 
on  switches  is  not  only  difficult  to  re- 
move, but  it  is  likely  to  cause  a  ground 
or  short.  One  or  2  appliance  outlets 
on  the  range  are  a  great  help  to  the 
kitchen  work.  They're  handy  for  plug- 
ging in  toasters,  percolators,  and  irons. 

FOR  YOUR  CONSUMER 
BOOKSHELF 

HOW    CHEAP    ELECTRICITY    PAYS  ITS 

WAY.  1938,  pp.  31.  Address: 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.  Free.  Gives  informa- 
tion on  the  effect  of  rate  reduction 
on  the  amount  of  electricity  pur- 
chased by  consumers  from  a  number 
of  municipal  and  cooperative  electric 
systems  and  supplied  by  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  power.  The  bal- 
ance sheet  as  of  June  30,  1937,  and 
the  income  statement  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1937,  is  given 
for  each  of  the  systems  included  in 
this  report. 
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Our  Point  of  View 

The  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption 
is  the  end  and  purpose  of  production 

To  that  end  the  Consumers'  Guide  emphasizes  tlie  consumer's  right  to 
full  and  correct  information  on  prices,  quality  of  commodities,  and  on 
costs  and  efficiency  of  distribution.  It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in  making 
wise  and  economical  purchases  by  reporting  changes  in  prices  and  costs 
of  food  and  farm  commodities.  It  relates  these  changes  to  developments 
in  the  agricultural  and  general  programs  of  national  recovery.  It  reports 
on  cooperative  efforts  which  are  being  made  by  individuals  and  groups 
of  consumers  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  value  for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials — the  farmer — is  dependent  upon  the 
consuming  power  of  the  people.  Likewise,  the  consumer  depends  upon 
the  sustained  producing  power  of  agriculture.  The  common  interests  of 
consumers  and  of  agriculture  far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  Consumers'  Guide  makes  public  official  data  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce,  the  point  of  view  expressed 
in  its  pages  does  not  necessarily  reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presentation 
of  governmental  and  nongovernmental  measures  looking  toward  the 
advancement  of  consumers'  interests. 
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FIVE  years  ago  this  month,  the  Con 
sumers'  Guide  was  born.  We  are 
young  enough  not  to  be  embarrassed 
by  birthdays,  but  old  enough  to  want 
to  mark  how  time  has  passed  and  to 
note  how  times  have  changed.  Hence 
this  fifth  anniversary  issue. 

When  this  little  bulletin  came  into 
being  in  September,  1933,  another  and 
more  significant  birth  had  taken  place. 
That  year  marked  the  first  formal  rec- 
ognition by  government,  both  of  the 
right  of  consumers  to  share  in  formu- 
lating decisions  of  government  affect- 
ing their  standards  of  living,  and  of 
Government's  iieed  for  the  counsel  of 
consumers  in  arriving  at  those  deci- 
sions. In  June,  1933,  there  were  cre- 
ated the  offices  of  Consumers'  Counsel 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Consumers  Advi- 
sory Board  of  the  National  Recovery 
Administration,  the  first  offices  of  gov- 
ernment to  bear  the  name  "consumer" 
and  the  first  to  be  commissioned  to 
represent  the  interests  of  consumers  at 
pivotal  points  in  the  Government's 
attack  on  the  problem  of  undercon- 
sumption. 

This  recognition  of  consumers  by 
government  came  as  no  gratuitous  ges- 
ture. It  grew  out  of  consumer  demand 
for  a  place  in  the  council  seats  of 
government  and  industry.  This  de- 
mand, in  turn,  was  bred  by  a  cruel 
depression  and  sired  by  an  economic 
system  that  had  shown  itself  less  con- 
cerned with  getting  an  increasing 
quantity  of  goods  and  services  to  con- 
sumers than  with  getting  more  money 
from  consumers.  A  consumer  move- 
ment was  in  birth  throughout  the  land 
in  1933. 

It  was  a  new  kind  of  mass  move- 
ment among  consumers  that  was  get- 


ting under  way.  Other  depressions 
had  their  celluloid  collar  protestants, 
their  pajama  parades,  and  their  boy- 
cotts. The  depression  of  1929-33, 
with  its  background  of  flamboyant 
"prosperity,"  forged  a  much  less  spec- 
tacular but  more  persistent  consumer 
revolt. 

The  main  stem  of  this  new  con- 
sumer drive  was  the  demand  for  facts. 
Consumers  were  in  revolt  against  that 
theory  of  salesmanship  which  would 
try  to  build  prosperity  upon  consumer 
ignorance. 

They  were  demanding  a  new  deal  in 
consumer-business  relationships  based 
upon  full,  true,  informative,  useful 
facts  about  the  goods  which  business 
has  for  sale  and  consumers  need  to  buy. 

Consumers  proposed,  as  the  route  to 
a  sounder  economic  system,  a  variety 
of  things:  More  facts  and  less  fable 
about  the  products  of  industry;  better 
yardsticks  of  the  use  value  of  products ; 
greater  assurance  that  those  who  pro- 
duced the  necessities  of  living  shared 
fairly  in  the  price  paid  for  their  prod- 
ucts ;  closer  watch  over  the  practices  of 
industry  which  cheat  health  and  pock- 
etbooks;  and  finally,  a  place  behind 
the  counter  where  consumers  might 
work  out  with  industry  and  govern- 
ment routes  to  higher  standards  of 
living  for  everybody. 

Five  years  have  passed.  The  thou- 
sands who  realized  these  new  objec- 
tives were  important  in  1933  have 
swelled  now  to  millions.  Today  in 
the  schools,  in  unions,  in  cooperatives, 
and  in  countless  clubs,  young  and  old 
consumers  are  studying  their  common 
buying  problems. 

In  hundreds  of  cities,  consumer  or- 
ganizations are  pressing  consideration 
of  their  interests  on  industry  and  gov- 
ernment. A  State  consumer  agency 
has  come  into  being.  In  another  State, 
consumers  are  urging  the  creation  of  a 
special  Department  of  government  to 
service  their  interests. 

Unknown  five  years  ago,  consumer 
relations  councils  now  exist  in  various 
industries  and  are  under  consideration 
in  others.    Consumers  in  business  for 


themselves  —  through  cooperatives  — 
have  stacked  their  sales  to  more  than 
a  million  and  a  half  dollars  a  day. 

Demand  for  help  from  the  Federal 
government  has  mounted  with  each 
year.  Not  only  has  voluntary  use  of 
government  standards  of  quality  be- 
come widespread,  but  compulsory  use 
of  some  has  become  local  law.  The 
first  major  revision  of  one  of  the  most 
basic  consumer  laws,  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  has  been  accomplished. 
Products  never  before  brought  under 
government  vigilance  are  now  subject 
to  controls  in  the  interest  of  consum- 
ers. An  "unfair"  business  practice, 
by  law,  is  no  longer  simply  a  practice 
unfair  to  competitors,  but  one  that  is 
injurious  to  consumers.  Both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Supreme  Court  now  af- 
firm the  right  of  consumers  to  be  pro- 
tected, not  merely  from  falsehoods  but 
from  half  truths. 

The  consumer  movement  marches 
on.  This  .little  bulletin,  to  which  it 
gave  birth,  reflects  both  the  movement 
and  the 'increasing  consideration  given 
consumer  interests  in  the  conduct  of 
government. 

Our  anniversary  issue  is  devoted 
entirely  to  a  picture  interpretation  of 
"Consumer  Incomes  in  the  United 
States."  This  report  of  the  National 
Resources  Committee,  released  for  the 
first  time  on  September  4,  1938,  is  the 
result  of  the  most  comprehensive  and 
thorough  research  ever  made  into  in- 
come distribution  in  this  country. 
High  tribute  is  due  to  the  Technical 
Staff  of  this  Committee  for  their  in- 
valuable work  in  undertaking,  direct- 
ing, and  completing  this  study.  Copies 
of  their  full  report  can  be  had  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  30  cents. 

We  are  indebted,  too,  to  the  Graphic 
Arts  Section,  Division  of  Social  Re- 
search, of  the  WPA  for  major  assist- 
ance in  the  preparation  of  the  pic- 
torial statistics.  Our  thanks  go  also  to 
the  Farm  Security  Administration, 
Public  Works,  the  Washington  Post, 
and  Fairchild  Aerial  Survey  for  the 
photographs  used. 


WHO 

ARE  THE  CONSUMERS  OF  AMERICA? 


EVERY  living  person  is  a  consumer.  Some  people  are  consumers 
of  yachts  .  .  .  some  are  consumers  of  street  car  rides.  Some  peo- 
ple have  hot  house  grapes  to  eat  .  .  .  some  live  on  fat  back.  Some 
people  can  afford  to  throw  away  silk  stockings  as  soon  as  they  spring 
a  thread  .  .  .  some  have  no  shoes  to  wear.  Some  people  live  in 
palaces  .  .  .  some  live  in  shanties. 

All  kinds  of  consumers  make  up  the  United  States.  Many  things 
make  them  different  .  .  .  the  kinds  of  things  they  consume  .  .  . 
how  much  they  consume  .  .  .  when  they  consume,  and  so  on. 

Here  we  are  going  to  look  at  consumers'  incomes  in  dollars.  If  we 
could  show  what  these  incomes  bought,  we  would  have  a  much 
more  complete  picture  of  consumers.  To  know  consumers  well, 
we  need  to  know  their  income,  not  just  in  dollars,  but  in  goods. 
That  picture  of  consumers  will  come  later. 

Looking  at  America's  income  and  seeing  how  people  share  in  it 
shows  up  not  only  the  differences  but  the  likenesses  between  con- 
sumers. Consumer  problems  of  people  with  the  same  income  are 
often  more  alike  than  unlike,  even  though  they  may  get  their  income 
in  different  ways.  Knowing  how  many  consumers  get  incomes  of 
varying  amounts  helps,  too,  in  seeing  how  big  is  the  nation's  job 
in  building  a  better  living  for  everyone,  and  how  sound  are  the 
public  and  private  policies  directing  our  great  income-producing 
plant. 

All  figures  which  follow  come  from  "Consumer  Incomes  in  the 
United  States,"  recently  issued  by  the  National  Resources  Committee. 
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CHAPTER  I 


AMERICA  IS  RICH 
IN  CONSUMERS 


FROM  huts  along  the  lonehest  country 
road  to  rooms  in  overcrowded  city  ten- 
ements .  .  .  from  the  Everglades  of 
Florida  to  the  mountaintops  of  Wash- 
ington .  .  .  from  fishermen's  shacks  in 
Maine  to  orange  groves  in  California  .  .  . 
from  the  richest  to  the  poorest  .  .  .  from 
babies  to  baldheads  .  .  .  lived  128,000,- 
000  consumers  in  1935-36.  Added  to  this 
great  wealth  of  people  are  Americans  who 
live  in  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Philip- 
pines, or  in  other  noncontinental  American  places. 

In  only  three  other  nations  are  there  as  many  consumers  as  in  con- 
tinental United  States.  In  the  British  Empire  live  four  times  as 
many  people.  China's  consumers,  too,  are  quadruple  the  number 
here.   In  Russia  are  one-third  more  consumers  than  in  America. 

America  is  rich  in  consumers  ...  To  keep  alive,  everyone  of  them 
needs  food  and  clothing  and  shelter.  To  live  happily,  they  need 
many  more  things.  How  well  they  can  afford  to  satisfy  those  needs 
depends,  first  of  all,  on  how  much  income  there  is  to  go  around. 
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60  BILLION  DOLLARS  TO  GO  AROUND 


AMERICA'S  consumers,  as  a  whole,  had 
an  income  of  $60,000,000,000  in  1935-36 
...  A  fabulous  sum,  it  seems  .  .  .  Just 
to  count  that  many  dollars,  at  the  rate  of 
one  dollar  a  second  for  every  second  of 
every  minute  of  every  hour,  would  take 
around  1,900  years  ...  If  all  those  60 
billion  dollars  were  gathered  together  at 
one  time  in  single  dollar  bills,  and  each 
dollar  bill  were  pinned  lengthwise  to  the 
next,  this  long  ribbon  of  dollars  would 
circle  the  earth  at  its  fattest  place  more  than  228  times. 

But  our  total  income  is  never  gathered  together  in  a  lump  sum  at 
one  time  or  in  one  place.  It  is  a  moving  stream,  flowing  .  .  .  now 
slow,  now  fast  ...  in  and  out  of  pocketbooks  and  hands.  Some 
of  the  stream  gets  banked  up  in  stagnant  pools,  when  dollars  are 
packed  away  in  vaults  or  hidden  under  mattresses. 

Nor  is  this  national  income  all  in  dollar  bills  or  copper  pennies. 

Much  of  it  is  in  the  form  of  "promises  to  pay"  on  bankers'  and 
merchants'  books  .  .  .  Some  of  it — "income  in  kind" — is  not  even 
stated  in  dollars.  ...  In  whatever  form  it  appears,  it  has  been 
translated  into  dollar  values,  and  the  sum  total  of  our  national 
income  in  1935-36  came  to  60  billion  dollars. 


SUPPOSE  60  BILLION  DOLLARS 
WERE  DIVIDED  EVENLY 


HOW  MANY  dollars  would  each  consumer  in  our  country  have 
received  if  our  total  national  income  had  been  divided  evenly 
among  all  of  us,  young  and  old  ? 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  easy  arithmetic:  128  million  con- 
sumers into  60  billion  dollars.    And  here  is  the  result  .  .  . 

Each  of  us  would  have  had  $469  during  the  year  ...  or,  because 
many  of  us  have  learned  to  think  in  terms  of  weekly  pay  checks, 
$9  per  week. 

Divided  up  in  this  way,  60  billion  dollars  seem  suddenly  to  shrink 
to  a  relatively  insignificant  sum  ...  If  you  were  to  have  $9  a  week 
to  live  on,  would  you  be  better  or  worse  off  than  you  are  now? 

If  each  person  in  your  family  were  getting  more  than  $9  a  week  in 

1935-36,  remember  that  someone  else  was 
getting  less,  and  going  without  some  of 
the  necessities  and  comforts  you  could 
afford  to  buy. 

This  is  a  supposing  game  we  have  been 
doing  .  .  .  Much  more  significant  are  the 
figures  showing  how  our  national  income 
was  ACTUALLY  divided  among  all  our 
consumers.  First,  we  must  glance  at  the 
way  consumers  live  before  we  discover 
how  income  was  divided  among  them. 
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MOST  CONSUMERS  LIVE  IN  FAMILIES 


BABIES,  obviously,  must  live  on  the 
income  of  other  people,  unless  they  are 
"born  with  a  silver  spoon"  or  acquire  one, 
figuratively  speaking  .  ,  .  The  same  is 
true  of  older  children  ...  of  millions  of 
homemakers  ...  of  the  sick  and  ailing 
...  of  old  people  past  the  age  when  they 
can  work. 

Family  funds  keep  such  consumers  alive. 
Many  people  who  receive  an  income  use 
it  to  cover  not  only  their  own  requirements  but  needs  of  people  who 
are  near  and  dear  to  them  .  .  .  This  is  an  important  fact,  when 
we  come  to  look  at  income  distribution,  because  we  want  to  know 
not  only  how  big  or  how  small  individual  incomes  are,  but  how 
many  people  have  to  live  on  those  incomes. 

Now  come  the  statisticians  with  figures  to  show  how  important 
families  are,  as  "spending  units"  .  .  .  Out  of  every  100  consumers 
in  the  nation,  in  1935-36,  91  were  members  of  families  who 
shared  a  common  income  and  lived  under  a  common  roof  .  .  . 
8  more  were  single  individuals  who  did  not,  as  a  regular  thing, 
share  their  income.  .  .  That  accounts  for  99  out  of  every  100  con- 
sumers. .  .  The  hundredth  consumer  was  one  who  lived  in  some 
institutional  group  .  .  .  such  as  the  army,  the  navy,  or  a  CCC 
camp,  or  a  prison,  or  a  public  hospital. 
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HOW  CONSUMERS 

WOULD  HAVE  FARED  ON  EOUAL  SHARES 


116  MILLION  CONSUMERS  lived  in  29I/2  million  families. 
They  had  a  total  family  income  of  48  billion  dollars  .  .  .  Sup- 
pose, again,  that  these  48  billion  dollars  had  been  divided 
evenly  among  all  families.  Each  family  would  have  received 
in  1935-36  a  yearly  income  of  $1,622  or  a  weekly  income 
of  $31  .  .  .  That's  under  $8  a  week  for  each  member  in  the 
average  family. 


10  MILLION  CONSUMERS  lived  as  single  individuals.  They 
shared  a  total  income  of  111/2  billion  dollars.  Had  each  of 
them  shared  equally,  each  would  have  received  an  annual 
income  of  $1,150.  That  means  a  weekly  pay  envelope  of  $22. 
V  ▼  ▼  ▼ 


2  MILLION  CONSUMERS  lived  in  institutional  groups.  Part  of 
their  income  came  in  the  form  of  free  living  quarters,  or  goods 
and  services  bought  for  them  by  the  institutions  where  they 
lived.  Had  their  total  cash  income  of  $724,000  been  divided 
^  equally,  each  would  have  received  $362 

■^^^^^^^^^^       during  the  year,  or  slightly  less  than  $7  a 


EACH  BILL  REPRESENTS  2  DOLLARS 
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CHAPTER  II 


LET'S  LOOK  AT  THE  INCOMES 
OF  AMERICA'S  FAMILIES 

LET'S  stop  supposing  what  incomes  would  have  been  had  the  national  "kitty" 
been  divided  equally.  All  that  is  worth  is  to  see  what  a  long  distance  we 
are  from  having  a  national  income  big  enough  to  provide  every  consumer  or 
every  family  with  money  enough  to  buy  a  high  standard  of  living  .  .  .  Our 
national  income  is  not  divided  up  equally  .  .  .  If  we  want  to  see  a  real  pic- 
ture, and  not  just  an  imaginary  one,  we  have  to  look  at  some  cold  figures. 

AMERICA'S  typical  consumer  is  a  family.  We  saw  that  on  page  8.  Because 
families  represent  such  a  large  part  of  our  wealth  of  consumers,  and  also  be- 
cause there  are  many  more  facts  available  about  family  incomes,  from  this  point 
on  we  are  going  to  talk  only  about  families. 

To  keep  the  record  straight,  remember: 
29V'2  niillion  families  ...  48  billion  dol- 
lars income  in  1935-36. 

Some  families'  shares  in  this  staggering  fig- 
ure were  sizeable;  some  had  an  infinitesimal 
share  .  .  .  First,  we  will  look  at  the  income 
of  the  average  family.  Throughout  this 
book  we  picture  average  income  as  the  in- 
come of  the  middle  family. 
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WE  PRESENT  AMERICA'S  MIDDLE  FAMILY 

POPULATION  CENTER  of  the  United  States,  when  last  heard 
from,  was  a  spot  2.9  miles  northeast  of  Linton,  Greene  County, 
Indiana.  As  many  people  live  to  the  north  of  this  spot  as  to  the 
south,  as  many  to  the  east  as  to  the  west  .  .  .  Fixing  the  locale  of 
this  point  in  your  mind  helps  in  getting  a  broad  picture  of  the  way 
America's  population  is  scattered  throughout  the  country. 

Where  is  America's  center? 

Answer  to  that  question  must  be  in  dollars,  not  latitude  or  longi- 
tude. It  is  the  income  of  America's  middle  family.  In  1935-36 
it  was  $1,160  a  year.  $22  a  week. 

Income  center  of  American  families,  then,  stood  that  year  at  $22  a 
week.  In  other  words:  Half  of  America's  families  received  more 
than  $22  a  week;  half  received  less  than  this  amount. 
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WE  DIVIDE  AMERICA'S  FAMILIES  IN  THREE 


Jb.  3-  _ 


If  [fill 
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EACH  BAG  REPRESENTS  ONE-TENTH  OF  TOTAL  FAMILY  INCOME 

THESE  FAMILIES  look  alike.  As  human  beings  they  are  alike  ...  As  in- 
come receivers,  however,  they  differ  greatly  .  .  .  Let's  see  how  each  third  of 
our  families  shared  in  the  total  family  income  of  48  billion  dollars. 

ONE-THIRD  of  our  families  received  4  billion  of  the  total  of  48 
billion  dollars  that  went  to  all  families  .  .  .  Out  of  every  $100, 
then,  their  share  was  a  little  over  $8. 

Another  third  of  our  families  received  1 1  billion  dollars  .  .  .  That 
means,  out  of  every  $100  which  went  to  all  families  $23  went  to 
this  third  .  .  .  Their  dollar  share,  obviously,  came  closer  to  an 
even  per- family  share. 

Still  another  third  of  our  families  received  33  billion  dollars  .  .  . 
Their  share  in  the  total  48  billion  was  much  larger.  Out  of  every 
$100,  they  received  $69. 
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MIDDLE  FAMILY  IN  THE  TOP  THIRD 

GOT  FOUR  TIMES  THE  INCOME 

OF  THE  MIDDLE  FAMILY  IN  BOTTOM  THIRD 


AT  THE  TOP  of  the  income  ladder  is  the  luckiest  third 
of  our  families.  They  had  incomes  ranging  from  $28  a 
week  and  on  up  to  many  thousands.  The  income  of  the 
middle  family  in  this  upper  third  came  to  $41  a  week. 


The  other  two-thirds  of  our  families  had  harder  going. 
In  the  middle  third  are  families  whose  incomes  ranged 
from  $15  to  less  than  $28  a  week.  The  middle  family  in 
this  middle  group  received  $21  a  week. 


Down  the  income  ladder  live  the  bottom  third  of  our 
families.  Every  one  of  them  knew  what  it  was  like  to 
live  on  less  than  $15  a  week.  Middle  family  in  this  bot- 
tom group  was  the  family  with  a  weekly  income  of  $10 


wW^WW 


EACH  BILL  REPRESENTS  2  DOLLARS 
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TWO  THIRDS  OF  A  NATION'S  FAMILIES 

OUT  OF  100  FAMILIES  27  HAD  LESS  THAN  $750 


^  ^  ^  ^  ^J.  ^0. 
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NO  MATTER  how  you  twist  and 
turn  the  picture  of  American  family 
incomes,  one  fact  stands  out:  Most 
family  incomes  are  low  .  .  .  Here  is 
still  another  representation  of  Amer- 
ica's  families   and  their  incomes. 
Each  of  these  three  blocks  of  families 
represents  all  the  families  in  the 
United  States  ...  In  the  first  block 
are  shown  (in  black  figures)  how 
many  families  in  each  100  through- 
out the  nation  had  incomes  of  less 
than  $750  in  1935-36.   Black  fig- 
ures in  the  second  block  show  how 
many   had   incomes   of  less  than 
$1,000.    Black  figures  in  the  third 
group  show  that  65  families  out  of 
every  100  received  less  than  $1,300 
in  that  year. 
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HAD  LESS  THAN  $1,500 

42  HAD  LESS  THAN  $1,000  65  HAD  LESS  THAN  $1,500 
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WE  DIVIDE  AMERICA'S  FAMILIES  IN  TENTHS 


Top  tenth  of  America's  families  had  18 
times  the  income  of  the  bottom  tenth 


EACH  BAG  REPRESENTS  2  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  FAMILY  INCOME 
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WE  DIVIDE  AMERICA'S  FAMILY  INCOME  IN  TENTHS 


Bottom  tenth  of  the  total  family  income  supported 
62  times  as  many  families  as  the  top  tenth 
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EACH  FAMILY  REPRESENTS  2  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  FAMILIES 
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THIS  FAMILY  NEEDED  HELP  TO  LIVE 
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15  OUT  OF  EVERY  100  FAMILIES 
NEEDED  HELP  TO  GET  ALONG 

FIFTEEN  out  of  every  100  families  in  the  country  in  1935-36  had  incomes 
so  small  that  they  could  not  get  along  without  help  from  agencies  or  indi- 
viduals other  than  friends  and  relatives.  To  some  families,  help  came  in  the 
form  of  work  relief  jobs.  To  others,  it  came  in  money  or  in  goods.  Some 
families  needed  help  during  only  one  week.  Others  needed  help  all  year  long 
.  .  .  Altogether  there  were  41/2  millionfamilies  who  got  some  kind  of  "relief" 
during  the  year;  there  were  25  million  who  received  no  "relief." 

This  is  the  middle  family  of  all  those  who  got,  at  one  time  or 
many  times  during  the  year,  "outside"  aid  in  piecing  out  their 
income.  Including  the  help  they  received,  their  income  came 
to  $13  a  week  .  .  .  This  is  riol  a  picture  just  of  families  who 
Y  were  economic  cripples  all  year 

H  Jt^§^f^f^f^i§M  ^^^S-  Incomes  of  such  families 
^     ^fV^S^SF^F^^fl^       were  very  much  lower. 

Here  is  the  middle  family  of  all  the  non-relief  families,  those 
who  received  no  "outside"  aid  .  .  .  Some  of  them,  of  course, 
received  presents  and  help  from  relatives  and  friends.  None 
of  them  got  aid  in  money  or  goods  from  relief  agencies. 

Weekly  in- 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^        come  this 

^W^^^'W'W^W^W^W  was 

S25  a  week 

EACH  BILL  REPRESENTS  2  DOLLARS 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  PARADE  HALTS 


AMERICA'S  291/4  million  families  have  been  parading  past  us  in  these  pages,  such  a 
parade  as  was  never  seen  at  one  time  in  one  place.  With  a  broad  sweep  we  have  been 
picturing  the  48-billion-dollar  income  of  American  families  .  .  .  Dividing  this  huge 
river  of  income  was  America's  middle  family,  with  $22  a  week.  Half  of  our  families 
had  incomes  larger  than  this;  half  had  smaller  incomes  .  .  .  Next  we  divided  Amer- 
ica's families  in  three,  and  found  that  the  income  of  the  middle  family  in  the  bottom 
third  was  $10  a  week,  one-fourth  the  income  of  the  middle  family  in  the  top  third  .  .  . 
We  saw  more  than  one-quarter  of  our  families  living  on  less  than  $730  a  year;  and 
two-thirds  living  on  less  than  $1,500  .  .  .  When  we  divided  all  our  families  into 
tenths,  we  found  that  the  top  tenth  had  18  times  the  income  of  the  bottom  tenth  .  .  . 
Out  of  every  100  families,  15  had  incomes  so  small  for  their  needs  that  they  had  to  get 
help  from  some  agency  to  keep  going. 

But  what  is  a  family.''  The  experts  who  gathered  these  monumental  figures  say:  Two 
or  more  people  sharing  income  and  shelter.  Obviously  a  family  of  2  has  a  different 
income  problem  than  a  family  of  6  .  .  .  We  want  now  to  explore  the  incomes  of  fam- 
ilies of  different  sizes  .  .  .  We  want  to  discover,  too,  how  incomes  of  families  in  one 
section  of  the  country  vary  from  those  in  other  sections  .  .  .  how  incomes  of  negro 
and  white  families  compare  .  .  .  what  differences  show  up  in  incomes  of  families  in 
cities  and  on  farms  .  .  .  how  incomes  of  wage  earners'  families  compare  with  those 
of  farmers,  businessmen,  professional  men. 

We  go  now  in  search  of  these  facts.  In  the  pages  that  follow,  only  the  25  million 
non-relief  families  are  pictured.  (If  relief  family  incomes  had  been  averaged  in  all  the 
figures  which  follow,  the  lowest  income  figures  that  you  will  see  would  appear  even 
smaller.) 
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HOW  BIG  ARE  AMERICA'S  FAMILIES? 

OUT  OF  EVERY  100  FAMILIES 


ers 


or  more 


NON-RELIEF  FAMILIES  ONLY 
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LITTLE  FAMILIES  LIVE  IN  CITIES 
BIG  FAMILIES  ON  FARMS 

Out  of  every  10  families  of  each  size,  fhese  lived  in  urban  and  rural  communities. 

URBAN  RURAL 


2  PERSON  FAMILIES 


So.  So.  Jo.  Jo.  Jo.  Jo. 


So.  Jo.  Jo.  Jo. 


3-4  PERSON  FAMILIES 

Jo.  Jo.  Jo.  Jo.  Jo.  ^ 
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5-6  PERSON  FAMILIES 


fo.  Jo.  Jo.  Jo.  Jo. 


So.  Jo.  Jo.  Jo.  Jo. 


7  OR  MORE  PERSON  FAMILIES 


5).  Jo.  Jo.  Jo. 


NON-RELIEF  FAMILIES  ONLY 
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LITTLE  FAMILY  INCOME  NEARLY 
MATCHED  BIG  FAMILY  INCOME 


Each  row  represents  the  weekly  income  of  the  middle 
family.  Half  of  the  families  of  each  size  received 
more  than  each  amount;  half  received  less  in  1935-1936 
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24  DOLLARS  PER  WEEK 


NON-RELIEF  FAMILIES  ONLY 
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BUT  PERSONS  IN  LITTLE  FAMILIES 
FARED  BEST 


Dividing  up  these  middle  family  incomes  among  the  mem- 
bers of  each  shows  how  much  luckier  were  the  individuals 
in  two-member  families  than  those  in  bigger  families. 


OEACH  PERSON  IN  THE  MIDDLE  FAMILY  WITH 
THREE  AND  FOUR  MEMBERS  HAD  FROM 


OEACH  PERSON  IN  THE  MIDDLE  FAMILY  WITH 
^_  SEVEN  OR  MORE  MEMBERS  HAD 


MIDDLE  FAMILY  INCOMES  WERE 
HIGHEST  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 


DON'T  hitch  your  wagon  to  these  figures  alone.  Income 
figures  tell  nothing  about  the  cost  of  living  in  each  region. 
Living  costs  vary  from  region  to  region,  though  not  neces- 
sarily as  incomes  vary  .  .  .  Furthermore,  this  is  the  income 
picture  of  non-relief  families  for  one  year  only,  1935~36. 
Chances  for  earning  incomes  change  vi^ith  the  years  .  .  . 
Half  of  the  non-relief  families  in  each  of  these  5  regions  had 
weekly  incomes  greater  than  the  sums  marked  on  the  map; 
half  had  smaller  incomes  .  .  .  "Par"  for  all  non-relief  fami- 
lies was  $25  a  week;  for  all  families,  relief  and  others,  $22. 
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AND  LOWEST  IN  THE  SOUTH 

To  the  South  lies  America's  depressed  area,  where  incomes  of 
white  and  negro  families  are  lower  than  elsewhere  .  .  . 
Incomes  of  negro  families,  touching  lowest  levels,  pull  down 
the  average  for  all  in  the  South. 
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MIDDLE  NEGRO  FAMILY  INCOMES  WERE  LESS 
THAN  HALF  MIDDLE  WHITE  FAMILY  INCOMES 


RURAL  SOUTH 


NEGRO  FAMILIES 


fa 


WHITE  FAMILIES 


1  URBAN  SOUTH 
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NEGRO  FAMILIES 


EACH    BILL   REPRESENTS  I  DOLLAR 


NON-RELIEF  FAMILIES  ONLY 
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MOST  SOUTHERN  NEGRO  FAMILIES 
HAD  LESS  THAN  $750  IN  THE  YEAR 


Out  of  every  10  negro  families  and  every  10  white 
families,  these  were  below  and  above  the  $750  line. 
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EACH  FAMILY  REPRESENTS  10  PERCENT  OF  GROUP  SHOWN 
NON-RELIEF   FAMILIES  ONLY 
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6  OUT  OF  10  NON-RELIEF  FAMILIES  LIVED  IN  URBAN  COMMUNITIES 

14  million  Families 


4  OUT  OF  10  NON-RELIEF  FAMILIES  LIVED  IN  RURAL  COMMUNITIES 

If  million  Families 


MIDDLE  FAMILY  INCOMES  STEPPED  UP 
AS  PEOPLE  LIVED  CLOSER  TOGETHER 


NON-RELIEF  FAMILIES  ONLY  EACH  BILL  REPRESENTS  2  DOLLARS 
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BUT  FEWER  FAMILIES  LIVED  IN  GREAT  CITIES 


FARMS 
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METROPOLISES 
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EACH  SYMBOL  REPRESENTS  HALF  MILLION  FAMILIES 
NON-RELIEF  FAMILIES  ONLY 


Rural  non-farm  are  places  where  less  than  2,500  people  live 
Small  cities             "        "  "       2,500  to  25,000 

Medium-sized  cities  "        "  "     25,000  to  1 00,000 

Large  cities  "        "  "  1 00,000  to  1 ,500,000  " 

Metropolises  "         "  "  1  ,500,000  and  over  " 
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HALF  THE  FARM  FAMILIES 
WERE  BELOW  THE  $1,000  LINE 


OUT  OF  EVERy  10  FAMILIES  IN  EACH  COMMUNITV 

These  in  sray  had  $1,000  or  over 


These  in  black  had  under  $1,000 
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NON-RELIEF   FAMILIES  ONLY 
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THREE-QUARTERS  OF  THE  FARM  FAMILIES 
WERE  BELOW  THE  $1,500  LINE 


OUT  OF  EVERY  10  FAMILIES  IN  EACH  COMMUNITY 

These  in  black  had  under  $1,500  These  in  gray  had  $1,500  or  over 
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NON-RELIEF    FAMILIES  ONLY 
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CHAPTER  IV 


HOW  AMERICAN  FAMILIES 
EARNED  THEIR  INCOMES 

FAMILY  incomes  come  from  a  myriad  of  sources  .  .  .  from  wages 
.  .  .  from  salaries  .  .  .  from  selling  .  .  .  from  coupons  .  .  . 
from  profits  .  .  .  from  taxes  .  .  .  from  fees  .  .  .  from  other 
sources. 

To  trace  every  dollar  received  by  each  family  to  its  source  would 
require  more  careful  bookkeeping  than  most  families  themselves 
keep  ...  It  would  require  an  army  of  figure-collectors  .  .  .  Not 
even  income  tax  returns  give  this  information  .  .  .  But  the  experts 
have  probed  far  enough  to  be  able  to  classify  most  non-relief 
families  according  to  the  major  source  of  their  incomes. 

In  the  pages  that  follow,  the  occupation  from  which  the  largest 
amount  of  a  family's  earnings  came  determined  the  occupational 
group  into  which  each  family  was  placed. 

To  review:  29V?  niillion  families  were  living  in  the  United  States 
in  1935-36.  41/2  million  of  these  families  received  relief  of 
some  kind  at  some  time  during  the  year  .  .  .  Non-relief  families, 
therefore,  totaled  25  million.  Another  million  were  "independent 
unemployed."  They  include  many  retired  families  living  on 
meager  or  abundant  savings,  and  others  who  have  never  worked. 
Deducting  the  "independent  unemployed,"  there  were  24  million 
non-relief  families  earning  some  kind  of  income. 

Here  we  consider  only  the  24  million  non-relief  families  who  had 
some  earning  occupation.  Their  total  income  was  43  billion  dollars. 
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WAGE  EARNER  AND  FARM  FAMILIES 
WERE  HIGH  IN  NUMBERS 

Out  of  every  100  non-relief  families  of 

work,  these  got  their  principal  income  as  i= 
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EACH  SYMBOL  REPRESENTS  2  PERCENT  OF  FAMILIES 


BUT  THEIR  MIDDLE  FAMILY  INCOMES  WERE  LOWEST 

Half  of  the  families  in  each  occupation  had  incomes 
greater  than  these  sums  each  week;  half  had  less. 
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EACH  BILL  REPRESENTS  5  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  INCOME 

NON-RELIEF  FAMILIES  ONLY 
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THESE  WORKING  FAMILIES 
WERE  BELOW  THE  $1,000  LINE 


Each  figure  represents  500,000  non-relief 
working  families  each  of  whom  had  an 
income  of  less  than  $1,000  in  1935-36 
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THESE  WORKING  FAMILIES 
WERE  BELOW  THE  $1,500  LINE 


Each  figure  represents  500,000  non-relief 
working  families,  each  of  whom  had  an 
income  of  less  than  $1,500  in  1935-36 
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8  OUT  OF  EVERY  10  FAMILIES 

WITH  INCOMES  UNDER  $1,000 

WERE  WAGE  EARNER  AND  FARM  FAMILIES 
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CLERICAL     BUSINESS  AND 
PROFESSIONAL 


ON  THE  BOTTOM  RUNGS  of  the  income  ladder  in  the  United  States  stand 
the  families  who  get  their  income  primarily  from  wages  or  from  the  produc- 
tion of  foods  and  fibers  on  which  the  whole  nation  depends  for  its  existence 
.  .  .  They  share  less,  proportionally,  in  the  national  income  than  do  families 
of  other  occupations. 

65  out  of  100  families  were  WAGE  EARNERS  or  FARMERS 
$47  out  of  $100  of  total  family  income  went  to  them 

15  out  of  100  families  were  CLERICAL  families 
$16  out  of  $100  of  total  family  income  went  to  them 

15  out  of  100  families  were  BUSINESS  families 
$25  out  of  $100  of  total  family  income  went  to  them 

5  out  of  100  families  were  PROFESSIONAL  families 
$12  out  of  $100  of  total  family  income  went  to  them 
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A  POSTSCRIPT 

ABOUT  SINGLE  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


MANY  consumers  come  in  this  group  .  .  .  individuals  who  live  by  themselves  in 
homes  and  lodging  houses  and  hotels  .  .  .  individuals  who  earn  their  living  as  house- 
hold servants  .  .  .  sons  and  daughters  who  live  with  their  parents  paying  for  food  and 
lodgings  but  keeping  the  balance  of  their  income  for  themselves.    All  told,  there  are 


10  million  of  them 
relief  people. 


61/2  million  men,         million  women 


relief 


and  non- 
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LIVE  ALONE  and  luxuriate  is  a  life  attained  by  only  a  handful  of  the  single  men  and 
women.  About  one  out  of  100  had  an  income  of  $5,000  or  over.  Only  one  out  of 
10  had  an  income  of  $2,000  or  more.  Six  out  of  10  had  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000. 
A  larger  proportion  of  single  women  than  men  fell  below  the  $1,000  line. 

Income  troubles  of  single  men  and  women  appear  less  acute,  nevertheless,  than  the 
income  troubles  of  families.  Middle  family  income  was  $22  a  week.  Middle  single 
person  income  was  $16  a  week.  But  family  incomes  had  to  stretch  to  cover  the  needs 
of  at  least  2  people,  usually  4. 

Measuring  the  quality  of  living  which  income  provides  involves,  of  course,  not  only  the 
size  of  the  income  but  the  cost  of  living.  Whether  "two  can  live  as  cheap  as  one,"  the 
record  does  not  say.  The  chances  are,  however,  that  living  costs  for  many  single  indi- 
viduals often  exceed  the  living  costs  of  each  person  living  in  a  family  group. 
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THESE  ARE  THE  CONSUMERS 
OF  AMERICA 


BEHIND  the  big  and  little  figures  and  pictures  of  this  booklet  are 
128  million  consumers. 

Each  of  them  wants  to  be  economically  free  of  the  fear  of  hunger 
and  of  homelessness. 

Each  of  them  wants  to  be  economically  strong  enough  to  choose  a 
way  of  living. 

To  satisfy  such  wants  as  these  for  128  million  consumers  is  a  gigantic 
job,  and  one  that  grows  with  the  years. 

How  well  are  we  doing  the  job  now ?  The  picture  of  income  which 
we  have  given  in  these  pages  is  only  half  an  answer  to  that  question. 

The  other  half  will  come  when  the  National  Resources  Committee 
completes  the  second  chapter  of  their  monumental  research  into 
consumer  purchases.  In  that  chapter  they  will  tell  what  goods  and 
services  consumers  obtained  with  their  incomes. 

But  to  buy,  one  must  have  money.  So  the  distribution  of  dollars 
among  our  128  million  consumers  gives  an  important  part  of  the 
answer  to  our  question. 

America  is  rich  in  consumers.  But  only  a  few  consumers  in  Amer- 
ica are  rich.  The  income  figures  we  have  reviewed  show  that  the 
majority  of  consumers  are  on  short  dollar-rations. 
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They  show  that  the  total  of  all  income  available  for  distribution — 
even  if  divided  equally  among  all  consumers — would  produce  a  sum 
which  common  knowledge  of  living  costs  tells  us  is  not  enough. 

They  suggest  that  the  route  to  an  adequate  income  for  those  on 
short  rations  lies  in  two  parallel  directions:  One,  a  larger  total 
income  to  divide;  two,  a  greater  abundance  of  goods  and  services. 

Money  gives  more  than  the  power  to  consume  goods  and  services. 
It  gives  the  power  to  create  them.  Adequate  purchasing  power  in 
the  hands  of  our  millions  of  families  is  the  motive  power  which 
stimulates  production. 

The  measure  of  our  effectiveness  in  using  this  power  is  the  measure 
of  the  growth  of  our  total  national  income,  of  the  increase  in  our 
wealth  of  goods  and  services,  and  of  the  chance  for  a  life  for  every- 
one that  is  both  free  of  fear  and  joyous. 

And  that  is  why  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  commemorates  its  fifth 
anniversary  with  the  story  of  America's  income  in  1935-36.  That  is 
why,  even  though  incomes  have  made  important  gains  since  1932, 
our  story  has  included  the  darker  side  of  the  facts  of  family  income. 
It  is  on  the  darker  side  of  these  facts  that  so  much  of  America  still 
lives  and  that  is  the  challenge  which  confronts  us  as  a  nation. 


Note. — Many  more  facts  than  have  appeared  here  about  the  incomes  of  Amer- 
ican consumers  are  given  in  the  report  of  the  National  Resources  Committee  on 
"Consumer  Incomes  in  the  United  States."  Copies  of  that  report  can  he  pur- 
chased for  30  cents  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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CONSUMERS^  GUIDE 


A  publication  of  the  Consumers'  Counsel  Division,  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C.  .  .  .  D.  E.  Montgom- 
ery, Consumers'  Counsel.  This  bulletin  is  issued  every  two  weeks 
(monthly,  during  June,  July,  August,  and  September) .  All  inquiries 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor    .    .     .     Mary  Taylor,  Editor. 
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A  Publication  of  the 


AIRPLANE  PILOTS  may  get  too 

low  in  their  supply  of  Vitamin  A, 
warns  the  Army  Air  Corps.  We  have 
been  accustomed  to  thinking  that  lack 
of  Vitamin  A  was  chiefly  a  problem  of 
children  who  weren't  getting  enough 
of  the  "protective  foods,"  usually  be- 
cause their  families  could  not  afford  to 
buy  them.  It  is  chiefly,  but  not  en- 
tirely, that.  And  the  Air  Corps  is  con- 
cerned because  a  shortage  of  Vitamin 
A  shows  itself  in  night  blindness. 

"We  would  expect  individuals  liv- 
ing on  the  economic  plane  of  pilots 
to  have  adequate  vitamin-containing 
diets,"  writes  the  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Ophthalmology  of  the 
School  of  Aviation  Medicine,  in  the 
July  1  issue  of  the  Air  Corps  News 
Letter.  Some  recent  investigations, 
however,  seem  to  show  Vitamin  A  de- 
ficiencies occurring  with  frequency  in 
people  of  over  40,  although  not  all 
experts  are  agreed  on  these  results. 
Some  reasons  are  suggested  for  this 
lack.  Older  people  may  have  become 
set  in  diets  which  did  not  take  account 
of  the  comparatively  new  vitamin  sci- 
ence. People  over  40  may  tend  toward 
obesity,  and  hence  cut  down  on  milk, 
cream  and  butter,  without  making  up 
for  the  Vitamin  A  they  lose  in  this 
way. 

"As  a  protective  and  prophylactic 
measure,"  suggests  the  article,  all  pilots 
above  the  age  of  35  should  include  in 
their  daily  diets  foods  which  contain 
4,000   units   of  Vitamin   A.  "This 
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amount  of  Vitamin  A  can  be  obtained 
in  two  cooked  leafy  vegetables,  such 
as  spinach,  sprouts,  or  cabbage;  one 
uncooked  leafy  vegetable,  such  as  let- 
tuce, and  the  drinking  of  one  quart 
of  milk  (providing  the  cows  have  been 
fed  on  green  fodder) ."  There  are  of 
course  other  sources  of  Vitamin  A — 
butter,  cream,  egg  yolk,  liver,  carrots, 
sweet  peas,  pumpkins,  green  beans, 
green  peas,  etc.  For  those  who  have 
been  diagnosed  as  suffering  from  a  de- 
ficiency of  Vitamin  A  (as  well  as  for 
the  youngsters) ,  there  are  cod  liver  and 
other  fish  liver  oils. 

•  ANYONE  who  thinks  that  the 
"consumer  movement"  is  the  exclusive 
property  of  women,  or  of  middle-and- 
high-income  folks,  should  look  at  the 
30-page  mimeographed  booklet  just 
put  out  by  the  International  Ladies' 
Garment  Workers'  Union.  "The 
Worker  as  a  Consumer,"  is  its  title; 
Mark  Starr  and  Helen  Norton  its 
authors. 

Here  is  the  point  of  departure  for 
this  essay  in  consumer  economics  and 
consumer  action:  "John  Jones  does  not 
think  of  himself  either  as  a  producer 
or  as  a  consumer.  He  just  wants 
enough  money  to  buy  groceries  and 
pay  the  rent  and  get  new  shoes  for  the 
kids.  Of  course  he  is  really  both  a 
producer  and  a  consumer.  On  the  pro- 
duction end,  he  digs  coal  or  makes 
coats  or  drives  a  truck  to  help  produce 
and  deliver  goods  that  other  people 


will  use.    In  turn,  he  eats  the  potatoes 
and  wears  the  clothes  and  lives  in 
house  that  other  workers  have  labored 
to  produce  for  his  consumption."  ' 

The  union  member's  economic  ho-  ' 
rizon  cannot  end  with  his  pay  check,  i 
"The  far-sighted  trade  unionist — and  '•' 
his  wife,  who  does  most  of  the  buy- 
ing— will  see  that  workers  must  be 
protected  as  consumers.    Of  what  use 
are  high  wages  if  high  prices  eat  them 
up  ?    How  can  the  standard  of  life  be 
really  raised  if  workers  do  not  know 
the  truth   about  the   quality  of  the 
things  they  buy?"  ss 

As  an  example  of  why  workers  have 
to  think  of  themselves  as  consumers, 
and  work  for  proper  consumer  protec- 
tion, the  authors  get  down  to  specific 
cases.  Thus,  food  and  drug  regula- 
tion: "It  is  the  worker  and  farmer  and 
their  families  who  cannot  afford  proper 
medical  advice  and  treatment  who  be- 
come victims  of  patent  medicines  and 
quack  doctors  .  .  .  Because  they  must 
buy  cheap  foods,  workers  suffer  most 
from  adulterated  foods." 

The  booklet  tackles  the  problem  of 
getting  good  quality  and  low  prices*^ 
for  consumers  without  depriving  the 
worker  of  a  fair  wage  or  the  farmer  of 
a  fair  return  on  his  work. 

•  WEIGHTS  and  measures  are  a  con- 
sideration between  retailer  and  whole- 
saler, between  farmer  and  processor,  as 
well  as  between  housewife  and  store- 
keeper or  peddler.  If  weights  and 
measures  practices  penalize  the  retailer, 
however,  he  is  likely  to  adjust  his 
prices  to  the  consumer  accordingly. 

Announcement    is    made    by    the  | 
Weights  and  Measures  Bureau  of  New^^ 
York  State's  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Markets  that  one  of  the  coun- 
try's biggest  packers  is  discontinuing 
the  practice  of  including  the  weight  of 
paper  wrappers  on  pork  products  as  I 
part  of  the  invoiced  weight  charged  to  f 
retailers.    Other  large  packers,  says 
the  Bureau,  are  going  to  follow  suit.  , 
Retailers  will  then  cease  to  pay  pork 
prices  for  paper  wrappings,  which  may 
amount  to  as  much  as  one  pound  in  a 
50-pound  package.    Eventually  some 
of  the  benefits   of  this   adjustment  I 
should  come  home  to  consumers. 
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A  COMMITTEE  of  Philadelpliia  growers  examines  plans  for  a  market  which 
would  save  consumers  money,  end  unsanitary  conditions,  and  increase  their  returns. 


Philadelphia  Goes  to  Market 

Growers^  dealers^  and  consumers  make  history  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. Market  inej^ciency  places  a  tax  on  fruits  and 
vegetables  that  Philadelphians  have  decided  to  repeal. 
Here  we  give  a  frontline   report  on  their  campaign 


WHEN  the  ledgers  in  the  offices  of 
the  Philadelphia  produce  dealers  are 
balanced  on  December  31  of  this  year 
their  total  sales  probably  will  add  up 
to  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  less  than 
last  year.  No  produce  dealer  will  have 
to  scratch  his  head  wondering  why  the 
total  is  smaller ;  he  will  know.  Work- 
ers around  the  market,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  not  know  why  there  will  be 
fewer  jobs  for  them,  and  perhaps 
smaller  wage  payments. 

The  reason  is  that  Philadelphia  has 


five  wholesale  fruit  and  vegetable  mar- 
kets, some  antiquated,  some  fairly 
modern,  where  one  thoroughly  mod- 
ern one  would  do.  Five  rings,  the  pro- 
duce dealers  explain,  make  a  bigtime 
circus.  Five  markets  result  in  a  lot  ot 
clowning  too,  but  it  is  efficiency  that 
growers  and  buyers  want  in  a  market, 
not  clowning. 

When  Florida  oranges  float  up  to 
the  Philadelphia  piers  inside  the  holds 
of  a  coastal  steamer,  longshoremen  pile 
onto  the  deck,  some  of  them  pull  tar- 


paulins off  the  winches,  others  descend 
to  the  holds,  and  soon  cranes  start 
swinging  across  the  sky,  and  crates  of 


"YOU'RE  violating  the  law,  buddy."  But  fire  plugs  will  naturally  be 
covered  up  when  dealers  have  no  place  to  pile  their  produce  except 
on  sidewalks  and  in  gutters.  Modernized  markets  would  give  dealers 
ample  space  in  sanitary  storage  rooms  for  the  display  of  these  carrots. 


oranges  are  landed  onto  the  docks. 
It  looks  like  journey's  end  for  the 
oranges,  but  they  are  just  beginning  to 
travel.  After  they  are  unloaded  from 
the  boat  they  are  loaded  on  a  freight 
car  and  hauled  to  a  freight  terminal 
where  they  are  auctioned  off  to  dealers. 
Then  they  are  loaded  onto  trucks  and 
hauled  three  miles  to  a  street  market 
where  later  they  are  again  loaded  onto 
trucks  and  hauled  to  the  stores. 

•  COUNTING  up  the  stops,  the  load- 
ings and  the  unloadings  in  Philadelphia 
alone,  on  the  fingers  of  both  his  hands, 
the  produce  dealer  explains,  first,  the 
oranges  are  taken  off  the  boat ;  second, 
they  are  loaded  on  freight  cars;  third, 
they  are  unloaded  from  the  freight  cars 
H    at  the  freight  terminal;  fourth,  they 
Q    are  loaded  onto  trucks;  fifth,  they  are 
&    hauled  to  the  street  market ;  sixth,  they 
^     are  unloaded  again  and  carried  into 
2    wholesale   stores;   seventh,   they  are 
H    loaded  onto  another  truck  to  be  carried 
S    to  the  retailer's  establishment;  and 
{Q    eighth,  they  are  unloaded  once  more, 
^    to  be  sold  to  consumers. 
U        "Is  it  expensive  to  do  all  this  haul- 


ing around.'"  a  consumer  might  ask 
the  produce  dealer. 

"Expensive!"  the  produce  dealer  will 
reply.    "What  do  you  think.?" 

"All  right,"  the  consumer  might  say, 
"what  is  the  result  of  all  this?" 

"Here,"  the  produce  dealer  replies, 
"read  this."  Handing  the  consumer  a 
mimeographed  report,  he  says,  "This 
tells  the  whole  story." 

"Thanks,  I'll  take  it  with  me  to  read, 
but  before  I  go,"  then  the  consumer 
might  ask  as  a  final  question,  "is  Phila- 
delphia the  worst  city  in  the  country  in 
this  respect?" 

"No,"  a  scrupulous  dealer  would 
reply,  "some  cities  are  even  worse  off, 
but  Philadelphia  is  what  we  have  to 
worry  about.    We  live  here." 

The  mimeographed  report  is  an 
analysis  of  the  Philadelphia  market 
situation  made  by  experts  from  three 
agencies,  the  New  Jersey  College  of 
Agriculture,  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, and  the  Division  of  Marketing 
Research  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 

On  a  map  the  fruit  and  vegetable 


procession  looks  like  a  spider  web. 
Threads  spin  in  to  the  spider  at  the 
center,  which  is  the  market,  from  every 
direction.  Thicker  and  more  numer- 
ous at  the  center,  the  threads  are  thin- 
ner and  more  tenuous  away  from  the 
center.  The  threads  in  this  case  are 
the  lines  along  which  fruits  and  vege- 
tables travel  to  Philadelphia.  Some 
reach  out  to  Arizona,  some  to  Cali- 
fornia, some  to  Florida,  some  to  Maine, 
and  then  a  great  many  tie  in  from  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  from  the 
Pennsylvania  farming  districts,  and 
from  the  New  Jersey  truck  garden  area. 
Bound  together  like  this,  when  some- 
thing goes  wrong  at  the  center,  people 
suffer  not  only  in  the  city  but  all  along 
the  paths  the  threads  take.  Local  mar- 
keting problems  when  aggravated  be- 
come State  problems  and  later  a  na- 
tional problem.  The  more  so  in  the 
case  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  since  the 
Philadelphia  market  isn't  the  only  anti- 
quated market  in  the  country. 

•  LIKE  any  other  social  or  economic 
problem  this  one  did  not  appear  over 
night.  People  became  aware  of  it 
slowly.  First,  growers  complained 
that  they  were  not  getting  enough  for 
their  produce  to  repay  them  for  their 
labors.  Produce  dealers  began  to  note 
falling  profits.  Traffic  experts  looked 
at  the  traffic  tie-ups  and  asked  what 
to  do.  Consumers  began  to  kick  about 
prices.  Government  agencies  began  to 
look  into  the  problem.  Then  things 
began  to  crystallize. 

The  New  Jersey  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
cooperating  with  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  made  a  study  of  the 
Philadelphia  market  and  publicized  e 
their  results.  Congress  authorized  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  make  its 
Agricultural  Income  Inquiry,  of  which 
the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Inquiry  was  a 
part.  Reporting  on  the  problem,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  described 
the  situation  again. 

Experts  and  ordinary  people  getting 
together  to  work  out  a  plan  for  social 
improvement  frequently  clash.  Ex- 
perts know  what  should  be  done  and 
are  very  good  at  drawing  blueprints 
for  perfect  arrangements.  But  then 
plain  people  know  what  they  are  doing^ 


and  usually  have  good  reasons  for  do- 
ng  it  their  way.  They  may  want  to 
improve  things,  very  often  they  do,  but 
they  want  to  do  it  gradually,  without 
too  great  a  break  in  their  habits. 

But  in  studying  the  Philadelphia 
market  the  marketing  experts  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
went  at  the  problem  of  the  market  in  a 
sensible,  practical  manner.  Just  what, 
they  wanted  to  know,  did  the  people 
who  used  the  market  think  of  it.-"  So 
they  asked  questions  of  hundreds  of 
growers,  wholesalers,  retailers,  truck- 
men, and  others,  and  used  the  answers 
to  help  them  analyze  the  situation  and 
make  up  their  own  report. 

"Dealers  should  stop  doctoring  up 
samples  and  misrepresenting  quality," 
one  man  replied  to  a  question. 

"Eliminate  dishonest  dealers,"  an- 
other man  said.  A  third  spoke  up  for 
the  little  fellow,  "Stop  discriminating 
against  him." 

Practical  -  detail  -  minded,  a  fourth 
wanted  sales  at  the  terminal  to  be  held 
earlier  in  the  day  during  the  summer. 
Equally  technical-minded,  another  man 
said,  "Combine  the  markets  so  that  rail 
and  truck  receipts  are  sold  at  the  same 
place." 

Wholesalers  said,  "Arrange  things 
so  we  won't  have  to  sell  rail  receipts 
at  one  place,  boat  receipts  at  another, 
and  truck  receipts  at  a  third,  all  of 
which  makes  our  expenses  high." 

Buyers  replied,  "This  condition  is 
bad  for  us  too,  for  we  have  to  buy  at 
all  those  places." 

One  man,  obviously  tired  of  long 
working  hours,  asked  that  "selling 
hours  be  strictly  enforced." 

••OTHERS  had  their  own  ideas.  One 
person  thought  the  farmers  should 
grade  their  produce  better.  Another 
wanted  traffic  conditions  improved. 
Someone  wanted  to  keep  the  small  buy- 
ers out  of  the  wholesale  market. 

An  impartial  look  at  the  Philadel- 
phia market  situation,  which  is  the  way 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  did 
look  at  it,  explains  why  everyone  found 
something  wrong  with  the  markets, 
while  few  found  exactly  the  same  thing 
wrong. 

Dock  Street  is  Philadelphia's  largest 
jnarket.    It  first  became  a  market  in 


''THE  MAILS  must  go  through" — even  through  potatoes. 
A  potato  tidal  wave  in  the  Philadelphia  market  piles  pota- 
toes on  the  streets,  up  and  over  a  mailbox,  and,  at 
highest  tide,  almost  over  the  top  of  a  city  street  light. 


CAKKOTS  stop  oflf  in  the  gutter  for  a  few  hours  on  their  way 
from  farmers  to  consumers.  There  would  he  no  need  to 
display  carrots  from  gutters  in  a  properly  designed  market. 


1693,  when  it  was  nothing  more  than 
a  creek  down  which  an  Indian  might 
come  paddling  of  a  morning.  The 
Indians  called  the  creek  Coocanon,  but 
the  English  settlers,  finding  Coocanon 
too  much  for  their  tongues,  renamed  it 
Dock  Street.    Trading  in  those  days 


was  directly  between  farmers  and  con- 
sumers, and  very  little  of  that.  But  as 
Philadelphia  expanded,  other  markets, 
still  for  farmers  and  consumers,  were 
established.  By  1850  there  were  11 
market  places. 

Along  about  1870,  wholesalers,  job- 
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^  bers,  and  retailers  bad  come  between 
farmers  and  consumers,  and  Dock 
Street  had  become  a  wholesale  and 
jobbing  market.  Railroads  began  to 
bring  produce  to  town,  and  then  the 
railroads  built  terminals  for  the  whole- 
sale distribution  of  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles. Finally,  when  it  looked  as  if  the 
street  markets  were  through,  the  truck 
came  along.  Now  the  street  markets, 
which  were  designed  for  horses  and 
wagons  in  other  days,  are  jammed 
tight  with  the  huge  produce-laden 
motor  trucks  of  today. 

•  HISTORY,  geography,  and  chance 
have  combined  to  give  Philadelphia  5 
wholesale  markets,  2  street  markets 
(Dock  Street  and  Callowhill  Street), 
2  railroad  produce  terminals,  and  the 
piers.  In  addition,  the  chain  stores 
have  established  their  own  warehouses, 
to  which  most  of  their  produce  is 
shipped  directly  from  the  growers. 

The  railroad  terminal  produce  build- 
ings handle  the  produce  which  comes 
by  rail.  But  each  is  unwilling  to  han- 
dle produce  arriving  over  other  rail- 
roads or  by  motor  truck  although  all 
have  considerable  idle  space. 

Truck  receipts  are  handled  at  the 
Dock  Street  and  Callowhill  Street  Mar- 
kets. Both  are  about  4  miles  from  the 
terminals.  Dock  Street  Market  has 
about  150  wholesale  stores;  Callowhill 
has  about  100  stores.  Dock  Street  does 
about  3  times  as  much  business  as 
Callowhill. 

Some  things  divide  very  well  5 
ways,  but  when  a  market  is  unneces- 
sarily divided  5  ways  a  lot  of  money 
is  spent  needlessly,  a  lot  of  time  is  con- 
sumed to  no  purpose,  and  a  lot  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  don't  get  where 
they  are  supposed  to  go. 

Engineers  and  architects  have  taken 
steel  girders  and  cement  and  wood  and 
a  vast  number  of  other  building  mate- 
H  rials,  and  out  of  all  these,  with  the 
Q  labor  of  thousands  of  men,  have  built 
^  in  Philadelphia  2  splendidly  de- 
^  signed  railroad  terminals.  One  of 
^  them,  containing  3  buildings,  has 
W  a  concourse  800  feet  long,  and  the 
g  other,  with  2  buildings,  has  a  con- 
m  course  1,000  feet  long. 
Q  Either  terminal  is  almost  large 
O    enough  and  efficiently  enough  arranged 


so  that  it  could  handle  all  of  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  that  come  into  Phila- 
delphia. The  idle  space  in  these 
buildings  is  greater  than  the  combined 
floor  space  of  all  the  stores  in  the  Dock 
Street  Market.  Both  of  them  are  mar- 
kets, but  each  deals  only  in  the  produce 
which  is  shipped  in  over  the  railroad 
which  owns  the  terminal. 

In  August  few  tomatoes  are  shipped 
into  Philadelphia  by  railroad ;  most  of 
them  arrive  by  truck.  Buyers  who 
want  tomatoes  must  therefore  go  to 
one  of.  the  street  markets.  Table 
grapes,  however,  do  arrive  in  August 
by  train.  They  are  for  sale  at  the  ter- 
minals. But  a  buyer  who  wants  to  buy 
grapes  plus  tomatoes  must  go  to  the 
terminal  and  then  to  the  street  market. 

Only  large  buyers  use  the  terminals. 
Retailers  who  buy  only  3,  4,  or 
5  lugs  of  grapes  at  a  time  buy  their 
grapes  at  the  street  markets.  For  them 
grapes  must  be  unloaded  at  the  ter- 
minal, loaded  on  trucks  and  hauled  to 
the  street  markets.  The  sale  of  grapes 
at  the  terminal,  incidentally,  is  held 
just  after  the  street  market  closes,  so 
the  grapes  are  hauled  to  the  street  mar- 
ket and  placed  on  the  sidewalk  to  dete- 
riorate until  the  next  market  day.  The 
cost  of  hauling  a  carload  of  grapes  from 
the  terminal  to  the  street  market  is  $30. 

Chain  stores,  and  other  large  buyers, 
have  rebelled  against  the  merry-go- 
round  which  fruits  and  vegetables  get 
when  they  enter  the  Philadelphia 
market.  First  the  buyers  themselves 
objected  to  chasing  around  from 
market  to  market  buying  produce 
which  should  have  been  all  in  one 
place.  Then  the  chain  stores'  effi- 
ciency experts  looked  over  the  scene 
and  they  said,  there  must  be  a  cheaper 
way  to  handle  all  this.  They  thought 
about  it  and  they  found  a  cheaper  way. 
They  buy  produce  from  the  growers 
now,  and  have  it  shipped  directly  to 
their  own  warehouses  on  the  railroad 
tracks.  They  short-cut  most  of  their 
produce  past  the  merry-go-round, 
though  even  chain  stores  must  still  buy 
some  of  their  produce  in  the  market. 

Independent  retailers,  on  the  other 
hand,  don't  own  huge  warehouses. 
They  must  still  buy  at  the  markets. 
The  result  is  that  they  are  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  competing  with  chain  stores 


so  far  as  selling  produce  is  concerned. 

Farmers,  disgusted,  have  taken  to. 
shipping  their  produce  to  other  mar- 
kets. They  have  opened  roadside 
markets  where  disgusted  consumers 
come  out  to  buy  from  them  at  prices 
that  don't  include  circuses.  Farmers, 
too,  are  shipping  by  truck  directly  to 
buyers. 

The  carrousel  goes  on,  of  course. 
But  underneath  the  noise  and  the  con- 
fusion there  is  a  threat  to  the  Phila- 
delphia market  economy,  and  a  threat 
to  the  wages  and  jobs  of  Philadelphia 
workers. 

0  FIVE  markets  would  be  bad  enough 
if  they  were  five  perfect  markets.  But 
the  street  markets  were  never  designed 
to  handle  the  congestion  that  chokes 
them  every  night.  Trucks  crowd 
against  each  other.  Inadequate  dis- 
play facilities  mean  that  huge  quanti- 
ties of  produce  are  piled  up  around 
fireplugs,  onions  are  dumped  in  the 
gutters,  lettuce  and  celery  are  stacked 
on  the  sidewalk,  crates  mount  up  and 
over  lamp-posts.  Congestion,  lack  of 
sanitary  facilities,  noise,  all  together 
add  up  to  a  distinctly  unwelcome  pro- 
duce market  situation. 

Whether  there  is  a  connection  be- 
tween the  physical  disorganization  of 
the  market  and  the  market  practices,  is 
open  to  question.  But  the  investiga- 
tors were  looking  at  the  whole  prob- 
lem, so  they  touched  on  the  matter  of 
practices  and  ethics,  too. 

By  sampling  opinions  every  one 
knows  it  is  possible  to  find  out  rather 
accurately  just  what  a  country  full  of 
people  is  thinking.  By  sampling  vege- 
tables one  can  determine  how  a  carload 
of  vegetables  grades.  But  every  one 
knows  that  the  sampling  in  either  case 
must  be  done  honestly  and  scientifically. 

Samples  in  produce  markets  are  not 
always  selected  honestly  or  scientifi- 
cally. For  example:  A  freight  car  of 
produce  is  sold  on  the  basis  of  samples. 
But  when  the  samples  are  selected, 
sometimes  20  boxes  are  taken  from  the 
freight  car  and  the  best  five  boxes  of 
the  20  are  then  used  as  the  sample. 
When  that  kind  of  sampling  practice 
is  indulged  in  the  result  is  that  buyers 
don't  rely  solely  on  samples.  Instead 
they  listen  to  a  seller's  description  of  a 


CONSUMERS,  discourafied  by  high  prices  and  in- 
efficiency, may — if  they  have  cars — turn  to  roadside 
markets  (above)  wliere  they  bridge  the  gap  between 
themselves  and  farmers. 


MARKET  conditions  like  these  send  city  wholesale 
markets  into  decline.  One  result:  Farmers  reroute 
their  supplies  to  other  city  outlets  and  to  country 
markets.  (Left.) 


0  carload  of  produce  and  then  discount  it 
by  their  own  knowledge  of  the  seller's 
practices.  If  he  has  a  reputation  for 
telhng  the  truth  he  is  taken  at  his 
word;  if  not,  whatever  he  says  is  dis- 
counted. If,  when  dehveries  are  ac- 
tually made,  buyers  think  that  they 
were  misled  despite  the  discounts,  they 
don't  pay  their  bills  in  full.  This  prac- 
tice, called  clipping  of  bills,  means  that 
price  reports  are  inaccurate  because  no 
one  knows  what  he  is  getting  for  a 
carload  of  produce  until  he  is  actually 
paid  for  it.  Law  suits  arise,  collec- 
tions are  delayed,  and  soon  business 
arrangements  become  as  congested  as 
the  market  itself. 

•  THERE  is  a  law  that  could  correct 
this,  if  the  people  to  whom  misrepre- 
sentations were  made  invoked  it.  It 
is  called  the  Perishable  Agricultural 
Commodities  Act  and  it  forbids  just 
this  kind  of  thing.  But  if  aggrieved 
people  in  the  trade  do  not  invoke  the 
law,  it  cannot  be  enforced.  The  law 
should  be  enforced,  the  investigators 
said,  but  it  would  also  help  if  there 
were  an  independent,  impartial  sam- 
pling agency. 

Dealers,  caught  in  the  market  where 
business  is  declining  and  profits  are 
vanishing,  try  to  keep  going  by  staying 
open  longer  hours.  Some  dealers  now- 
adays are  open  from  midnight  Sunday 
to  midnight  Saturday.  Dealers  are 
overworked  and  labor  is  overworked 
to  no  particular  purpose.  A  city  ordi- 
nance might  do  the  trick,  the  investi- 
gators say,  but  some  drastic  reform  in 
the  market  would  probably  help  just  as 
much. 

Truck  shipments,  too,  create  a  prob- 
lem that  is  complicated  by  the  many 
markets.     Buyers    and    sellers  must 
know  how  much  of  a  product  they 
want  and  how  much  is  available  before 
they  arrive  at  prices.    But  when  trucks 
arrive  in  markets  at  irregular  hours 
Q    and  without  warning,  calculations  are 
&    upset  and  prices  go  rocking  back  and 
^      forth,  sometimes  higher  than  supply 
2j    conditions  justify,   sometimes  lower. 
H     The  5  markets  encourage  trucks  to 
S    drive  from  one  to  the  otheir,  scattering 
U    supplies,  scattering  demand,  and  pro- 
^    ducing    something    that  approaches 
O    economic  chaos. 


•  TO  CORRECT  this  the  report  sug- 
gests that  all  trucks  should  be  required 
to  unload  before  a  certain  hour.  Un- 
loadings  should  be  forbidden  after  cer- 
tain hours. 

A  proposal  has  been  made  that  the 
10-ton  trucks  which  roar  into  the 
street  markets  with  their  loads  of 
peaches  and  apples  and  berries  should 
be  barred  from  the  market.  The  in- 
vestigators say  that  what  is  needed  is 
space  for  these  trucks,  not  additional 
expensive  complications. 

"There,"  in  effect,  the  investigators 
say — pointing  to  the  congestion,  the 
lack  of  adequate  buildings,  the  smells, 
the  inefficiency,  the  noise,  and  the  cost 
of  Philadelphia's  5-ring  circus — ""is  the 
problem.  And  if  you  don't  solve  it, 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  going  to  cost 
consumers  more  and  more.  Labor  is 
going  to  lose  out  as  farmers  withdraw 
from  the  markets.  Dealers  will  lose 
out  as  buyers  find  other  places  in  which 
to  buy." 

•  PLAINLY,  the  Philadelphia  market 
needed  a  going-over.  Then  the  grow- 
ers began  to  feel  the  market  pinch. 
And  when  it  really  got  bad  they  called 
a  meeting  and  organized  a  committee. 
That  is  where  things  stand  now.  A 
Committee  on  the  Philadelphia  Market 
is  meeting.  Having  studied  the  re- 
ports and  looked  the  situation  over, 
they  find  that  it  is  a  huge  job  to  get 
things  done.  To  get  things  in  motion 
they  have  discovered  that  they  need 
support  from  consumers,  workers,  deal- 
ers, retailers,  railroads,  everyone  who 
has  a  stake  in  the  market. 

Since  so  much  of  a  democracy's  work 
today  comes  out  of  committee  meet- 
ings, and  since  consumers  must  use  the 
committee  technique  (and  some  per- 
haps even  participate  in  this  very  com- 
mittee) ,  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to 
look  at  this  committee  in  action. 

On  August  9,  in  Philadelphia  some 
25  people  came  together.  The  acting 
chairman,  a  grower,  announced  that  a 
research  study  had  been  made  on  the 
Philadelphia  market  but  nothing  had 
been  done  about  it.  The  meeting,  he 
thought,  should  decide  what  to  do. 
That  opened  the  meeting. 

•  TURNING  to  a  representative  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Bu- 


reau of  Agricultural  Economics,  he 
asked  for  advice. 

"Well,"  the  expert  said,  '"nobody 
can  tell  you  what  you  should  do. 
About  all  that  can  be  pointed  out,  is 
what  you  might  do. 

""You  might  build  a  completely  new 
market  with  a  railroad  terminal,  boat 
facilities,  and  a  place  where  trucks 
could  come  comfortably. 

""Then,  if  you  decided  to  do  that, 
you  would  have  another  problem.  You 
could  ask  the  present  produce  dealers 
and  real  estate  interests  in  the  market 
to  build  the  market.  You  could  have 
a  city  agency  build  and  supervise  the 
market.  Or  you  could  do  what  the 
people  of  New  York  did.  They  estab- 
lished a  Market  Authority,  like  the 
Authorities  that  build  bridges  and 
clear  slums.  Completely  independent, 
but  nevertheless  a  government  agency, 
such  an  Authority  can  issue  bonds, 
build  a  market,  and  operate  it,  but  it 
must  maintain  itself  financially. 

"Perhaps  you  will  decide  not  to 
build  a  new  market  at  all,  but  just  to 
work  with  what  you  have. 

"In  that  event  you  might  consider 
consolidating  market  activities  at  the 
present  Dock  and  Callowhill  Street 
Markets.  If  you  decide  to  do  this,  you 
must  remember  that  these  two  markets 
are  already  overburdened. 

"Or  you  might  persuade  the  rail- 
roads to  open  up  their  terminals  to 
trucks  and  then  install  a  new  central- 
ized market  there." 

"Hmm,"  the  committee  said  in  ef- 
fect, ""it  looks  like  we  will  have  to 
study  this  thing  carefully.  And  it 
looks,  too,  as  if  we  need  a  lot  more 
organizations  in  on  this  thing  study- 
ing it." 

"Suppose,"  someone  said,  ""we  ad- 
journ for  a  week  to  mull  things  over 
and  to  talk  to  other  groups  about  the 
problem." 

•  THE  MARKET  doesn't  adjourn, 
however,  and  Philadelphia  consumers 
have  a  problem  on  their  hands.  Fortu- 
nately, they  are  in  a  position  now 
where  they  can  do  something  about  it. 

In  the  meantime,  other  consumers 
in  other  cities  might  look  at  their  own 
markets  some  night,  to  decide  whether 
they  want  to  maintain  them  as  they  are. 


THIS  may  not  be  a  Paris  opening,  but  these  rural  designers  have  iol>  ol  iip-to- 
the-niinule  ideas  on  style.  Many  of  these  women  will  design  and  make  their 
own  clothes.     Fashion  shows  are  a  regular  feature  of  home  demonstration  work. 


Reaching  Rural  Consumers 

For  22  years  farm  housewives  have  been  meet- 
ing under  leadership  of  home  demonstration 
agents  to  tackle  buying  and  household  problems 


TRAIL  blazers  in  teaching  rural  con- 
sumers how  to  make  their  dollars  go 
farther  have  been  the  home  demon- 
stration agents  of  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  For  22 
years — since  the  creation  of  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  by  the 
Smith-Lever  Act  in  1914 — these  coun- 
try doctors  for  ailments  of  the  rural 
household  have  been  going  into  farm 
homes  as  pioneers  in  consumer  educa- 
tion. Just  as  the  farmer  has  been 
taught  new  methods  in  raising  his 
crops  and  caring  for  his  cattle  by  an- 
other section  of  the  Extension  Service, 
so  has  the  farmer's  wife  kept  up  with 


the  times  in  homemaking,  budget 
planning,  food  purchases,  and  the 
thousand  and  one  other  problems 
which  plague  farm  and  city  house- 
wife alike. 

LAST  YEAR  there  were  8,500  college 
trained  individuals — men  and  women, 
white  and  Negro — scattered  through- 
out the  country  keeping  America's  6 
and  a  half  million  farm  families  in 
touch  with  up-to-date  developments  in 
farming  and  homemaking. 

The  bill  last  year  for  the  services  of 
these  extension  workers  was  some 
$31,000,000.  The  Congress  appro- 
priated $17,500,000;  $6,500,000  came 


from  State  governments  as  their  share 
in  the  cooperative  set-up;  county  gov- 
ernments gave  $6,250,000;  and  $750,- 
000  was  paid  by  farmers'  and  women's 
groups  in  rural  areas. 

Three-quarters  of  this  country's  farm 


TEACHING  rural  consumers  how  to  track  down  weak  spots 
in  the  family  budget  has  been  one  of  the  major  jobs  of 
the  Extension  Service  agents.  First  step  towards  house- 
hold financial  stability  is  setting  up  a  family  account  book. 


families  receive  incomes  of  less  than 
$1,500;  that  was  their  record  in  1935- 
1936.  And  from  these  incomes  must 
be  deducted  costs  for  labor,  upkeep, 
farm  supplies,  taxes,  mortgages.  To 
help  stretch  these  incomes  as  far  as 
possible  toward  decent  and  comfort- 
able farm  family  living,  is  the  job  of 
the  2,000  home  demonstration  agents. 

•  SCATTERED  over  1,789  counties, 
they  work  under  district  and  State  lead- 
ers who  make  their  headquarters  usu- 
ally at  State  agricultural  colleges.  By 
"shopping  tours,"  lectures,  and  testing 
demonstrations,  they  teach  farm  house- 
wives what  to  look  for  when  they  buy. 
Armed  with  these  facts  the  rural  con- 
sumer is  in  a  better  position  than  her 
urban  sister  to  know  how  the  products 
she  buys  should  be  graded  or  labelled 
for  intelligent  buying.     Whether  or 
H    not  she  is  able  to  get  this  information 
Q    when  she  shops  is  another  matter. 
&       The  home  demonstration  agent  is 
^     the  general  practitioner,  as  it  were,  in 
2    advising  on  rural  consumer  troubles. 
H    Her  goal  is  to  help  the  farm  family 
S    get  a  better  living  by  teaching  the  farm 
IQ    wife  how  to  be  an  economical  and  in- 
^    formed  consumer — either  by  making 
U    more  efficient  use  of  farm-grown  prod- 


ucts, or  by  learning  to  stretch  her  pen- 
nies when  she  buys. 

Problems  met  by  the  home  demon- 
stration agent  cover  the  landscape  of 
consumer  interest.  It  may  be  infant 
care,  budget  problems,  kitchen  plan- 
ning, food  standards,  nutritional  ques- 
tions, clothing  construction,  or  econ- 
omy purchasing — in  short,  anything 
and  everything  that  is  listed  under  the 
generic  name:  "Consumer  problem." 

Local  county  groups  of  farm  wom- 
en— 10  to  25  of  them — meeting  to- 
gether once  a  month  or  more  often, 
are  the  nuclei  of  this  consumer  educa- 
tion movement  in  rural  areas.  Usually 
these  groups  do  their  own  deciding, 
with  suggestions  from  the  agent,  as 
to  what  particular  problem  they  want 
to  study.  They  plan  the  program,  dis- 
cuss whether  or  not  to  spread  it  over  a 
number  of  months  or  to  study  a  series 
of  different  projects,  and  work  as  a 
group  under  a  group-elected  leader. 
The  home  agent  provides  exhibits, 
lectures,  scouts  for  materials,  and  is 
always  ready  to  give  the  group  the 
benefit  of  her  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience in  the  fulfillment  of  a  project. 

Annual  reports  of  the  work  of  these 
advisors  on  rural  consumer  interests 
are  laboratory  manuals  of  the  methods 


they  use  and  the  results  they  attain. 
From  the  reports  can  be  drawn  a  series 
of  case  histories  giving  a  realistic  pic- 
ture of  the  far-flung  activities  of  the 
home  demonstration  agent.  A  review 
of  the  highlights  of  the  report  for  last 
year,  describing  the  various  projects 
organized  among  rural  wives  and  their 
daughters,  gives  not  only  a  graphic 
picture  of  the  work  of  the  extension 
agents;  it  also  may  offer  many  con- 
sumer ideas  for  those  urbanites  not 
served  by  these  pioneers  in  consumer 
education. 

•  RUNNING  a  house  involves,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  budget  plan- 
ning. Balancing  the  domestic  budget 
calls  not  only  for  economy  but  ingenu- 
ity in  stretching  low  family  incomes. 
It's  through  the  family  account  book 
that  the  secret  leaks  in  the  budget  can 
usually  be  tracked  down.  Teaching 
consumers  how  to  set  up  their  own  ac- 
count books  is  one  of  the  major  jobs  of 
the  demonstration  agent. 

"I  have  proved  to  myself  in  the  3 
months  that  I  have,  kept  the  family 
account  book  that  it  is  a  valuable  aid 
in  helping  me  to  get  the  most  out 
of  the  money  I  have  to  spend  each 
month,"  wrote  a  Delaware  housewife 
after  she  had  been  taught  account 
keeping.  She  barricaded  her  purse 
against  wasteful  leaks  by  studying  her 
spending  record  over  a  period  of  a 
month.  She  found  she  was  spending 
$5  a  month  for  soft  drinks,  almost  $13 
for  meals  eaten  away  from  home 
"unnecessarily."  Entertaining  dinner 
guests  proved  an  $8  expense.  She  was 
spending  "over  $60  a  month"  just  for 
food  for  2  people.  Result:  in  one 
month  the  food  bill  was  cut  $10.  In 
3  months,  "every  account  was  from  $1 
to  $10  lower." 

Capitalizing  on  the  backyard  gar- 
den— both  in  saving  money  on  house- 
hold purchases  and  in  small-scale  mar- 
keting of  the  produce  grown — was  the 
result  of  many  projects  on  money  man- 
agement. A  Maryland  demonstration 
agent  reported  that  "account  keeping 
has  helped  families  see  what  their  farm 
can  contribute  toward  their  living. 
Many  of  the  accounts  show  that  the 
value  was  2  to  3  times  as  much  for  the 
food  furnished  as  for  that  purchased. 


This  releases  cash  for  those  necessities 
,  that  must  be  purchased."  Picking  up 
$20  or  $30  through  sale  of  excess 
fruits  and  vegetables  to  camps,  local 
merchants,  and  neighbors  builds  up  a 
nice  reserve  for  many  farm  women  who 
had  previously  thought  there  was  no 
outlet  for  surplus  products. 

In  one  county  in  Illinois  a  specialist 
and  assistant  specialists  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  cooperated  with  the 
agent  in  developing  a  project  on  home 
accounts  and  succeeded  after  several 
months  in  putting  a  number  of  farm 
homes  in  the  vicinity  on  a  strict  busi- 
ness-like budget  basis  in  handling 
domestic  accounts. 

•  MARYLAND  rural  consumers  tried 
a  similar  project  and  brought  unex- 
pected results.  One  was  family  coop- 
eration. One  woman  wrote:  "My  hus- 
band used  to  laugh  at  my  efforts  in 
keeping  accounts,  but  he  doesn't  laugh 
any  more.  We  have  found  that  our 
grocery  bill  is  more  than  $12  less  in 
January,  1938,  than  in  January,  1937, 
even  though  the  children  are  eating 
more.  We  have  found  that  by  buying 
'  in  quantity  we  can  save  a  great  deal. 
When  I  buy  one  can  of  tomatoes  it 
costs  10  cents,  but  I  can  get  3  cans  for 
25  cents  by  buying  in  quantity  in 
town." 

Deficiencies  in  diet  planning,  too, 
were  spotted  by  keeping  accounts. 
Another  Maryland  cooperator  kept  an 
accurate  record  of  her  food  purchases 
and  food  furnished  by  her  small  farm 
for  home  use  for  one  month.  She  then 
matched  it  against  the  standards  for 
"adequate  diet  at  moderate  cost"  set 
up  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
and  discovered  that  her  family — like 
many  uninformed  families — had  a  diet 
top-heavy  in  protein  foods,  such  as 
meat,  fish,  and  eggs.  In  a  few  months, 
she  was  able  to  write:  "We  have  cut 
down  on  our  grocery  bill  and  besides 
that  we  all  feel  better." 

If  learning  how  to  keep  the  house- 
hold budget  in  balance  is  a  first  step 
toward  the  making  of  a  star  consumer, 
then  wise  buying  is  a  second  step. 
Wise  buying  means  not  merely  know- 
ing how  to  spot  a  bargain  when  you 
see  one.  It  means  knowing  how  to 
,  read  labels,  identify  standards,  com- 


pare values.  If  the  consumer  looks 
for  facts,  labels,  and  standards  which 
are  still  lacking  at  the  point  of  sale,  at 
least  she  learns  how  her  case  stands. 

•  IN  RHODE  ISLAND  last  year,  the 
State  Home  Demonstration  Leader  in- 
augurated a  project  on  "wise  buying" 
in  2  counties.  Gradually  giving  over 
the  work  to  the  specialist  and  the 
county  home  demonstration  agent,  she 
planned  the  work  over  a  series  of 
meetings,  first  discussing  breakfast 
foods,  then  luncheon  foods,  and  finally 
dinner.  First  step  was  to  find  out 
how  to  get  the  best  possible  diet  to 
fit  the  families'  needs  and  incomes. 
Then  the  group  discussed  quality 
points  to  look  for  in  buying  meat 
for  different  purposes;  grading  and 
informative  labeling  on  canned  goods; 
comparison  between  large  and  small 
quantity  buying;  comparative  costs  of 
bulk  and  package  goods;  standards  of 
quality;  and  how  to  purchase  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

•  ARIZONA  farm  consumers  fol- 
lowed a  similar  program.  There  the 
home  management  specialist  went  into 
29  different  communities  in  8  counties 
in  the  State  to  give  instruction  on  buy- 
manship  and  other  problems  of  con- 
sumer education.  Stressing  food  selec- 
tion, the  program  was  stretched  over 


3  sessions.  The  first  was  devoted  to  J  J 
State  and  Federal  food  laws.  The  sec- 
ond session  was  a  demonstration  on 
the  selection  of  canned  foods,  while 
the  third  was  on  the  selection  of  pack- 
aged foods,  fresh  fruits,  and  vegetables. 


•  IN  COLORADO,  the  nutrition  spe- 
cialist conducted  a  project  for  about  60 
local  club  leaders  on  the  wise  buying  of 
food,  the  results  of  which  the  club 
leaders  carried  back  to  their  local 
groups.  By  means  of  a  questionnaire, 
they  told  which  canned  meat,  fruit, 
and  vegetable  they  used  most.  Several 
brands  of  each  of  these  foods  were 
purchased,  "the  size  of  the  can  and 
descriptions  on  labels  noted ;  cans  were 
opened ;  solid  and  licjuid  contents  were 
measured ;  condition  of  contents  was 
noted ;  cost  per  serving  was  figured, 
etc."  A  score  card  was  kept  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  test  the  best  buys  for 
the  consumer  were  decided  on.  To  top 
oflP  the  conference,  the  tested  foods 
were  prepared  into  a  luncheon  at  a  net 
cost  of  15  cents  for  each  woman 
present. 

Similar  tests  were  made  on  various 
brands  of  cocoa,  vanilla,  and  lemon 
extracts,  cereals,  flour,  and  meats. 

Projects  such  as  this  in  other  States 
followed  the  same  procedure,  except 
that  many  of  them  applied  the  "blind- 

THESE  men  are  not  selling  meat;  they  are  teaching  con- 
sumers how  to  buy  it.  Farm  housewives  see  such  infor- 
mation pointing  the  way  to  government-graded  meats. 
Arranging  meetings  like  this  for  rural  consumers  is  part 
of  the  regular  program  of  home  demonstration  agents. 


12  '■^  canned  goods.    In  one 

county  in  Ohio,  for  example,  all  labels 
were  removed,  the  contents  emptied, 
the  cans  numbered  and  the  products 
rated  according  to  color,  weight,  taste, 
amount  of  liquid,  and  price.  Com- 
ments the  demonstrator  on  tests  of  peas 
and  pineapple:  "In  both  cases  we 
found  that  the  highest  price  was  not 
always  the  best." 

Going  into  a  program  of  clothing 
design,  clothing  construction,  clothing 
renovation,  and  consumer  purchasing, 
an  Alabama  agent  reported  over  5,500 
families  followed  tips  on  clothing  buy- 
ing that  they  did  not  know  before. 
Over  9,500  women  and  girls  in  the 
State  learned  how  to  take  better  care 
of  their  clothes  and  to  renovate  them. 
Almost  300,000  individual  garments 
were  made  during  the  year  at  a  saving 
of  $317,000.  On  dry  cleaning,  the 
amount  saved  totaled  over  $37,000, 
while  by  doing  outside  sewing  the 
members  of  the  groups  were  able  to 
make  over  $23,000. 

In  Texas,  some  3,800  girls  kept 
records  of  their  clothing  expenditures 
and  found  that  the  yearly  average  was 
$16.96  per  girl.  By  making  at  home 
such  articles  as  towels,  aprons,  coats, 
wraps,  dresses,  pajamas,  etc.,  and  by 
renovating  old  clothing,  the  girls  did 
work  valued  at  over  $109,000,  a  $25,- 
000  increase  over  the  previous  year. 

9  TESTING  clothes  for  wear  and  com- 
paring high-priced  ones  with  those 
costing  less  were  just  as  important  as 
learning   economy.     A   New  Jersey 
group   cooperated   in   a   test   on  2 
types  of  dresses,  one  an  inexpensive 
house  dress,  the  other  a  "somewhat 
better  garment."    After  a  summer  of 
hard  wear  the  dresses  were  examined 
and  it  was  found  that  in  some  instances 
the  less  expensive  dress  stood  the  strain 
of  wear  and  frequent  launderings  quite 
y    as  well  as  the  "better  dress." 
Q        Not  to  be  outdone,  the  men  in  some 
53    areas  decided  to  learn  for  themselves 
how  well  the  shirts  on  their  backs 
2    would  wear.   In  one  California  county 
H    there  were  8  evening  farm  center 
S    meetings  where  the  better  buying  of 
M    men's  shirts  was  stressed.  Borrowing 
^    shirts  of  different  prices  from  local 
U    haberdashers,  this  group  studied  the 


labels  on  the  shirts,  their  fabric  qual- 
ity, their  construction.  In  another 
county,  the  home  demonstration  agent 
was  welcomed  to  a  meeting  of  the  local 
Rotary  Club  which  was  given  over  to 
the  subject  "Your  Money's  Worth  in 
Men's  Clothing."  The  men  were  given 
samples  of  fabrics  used  in  their  cloth- 
ing, with  textile  identification  sheets. 
By  the  time  the  meeting  was  over,  they 
knew  that  there  is  something  else  to 
look  for  in  a  suit  besides  color  and  cut. 
And  they  carried  that  information  with 
them  the  next  time  they  replenished 
their  wardrobes. 

•  FOSTERING  good-will  between 
store  manager  and  consumer  was  an 
indirect  result  of  many  of  the  "shop- 
ping expeditions"  held  by  county 
groups.  Primary  purpose  of  the  ex- 
peditions was  to  teach  consumers  to 
read  labels,  to  discriminate  between 
qualities  and  the  uses  of  each  type  of 
goods,  and  to  get  a  first  hand  view  of 
the  merchants'  attitude  toward  the  kind 
of  information  consumers  want.  Or- 
ganizing such  a  project  calls  for  a  mass 
of  preliminary  work  and  arrangements. 

In  New  Hampshire,  over  500  women 
in  6  different  counties  went  on  shop- 
ping tours,  a  few  of  them  traveling 
more  than  150  miles  from  their  rural 
homes  in  order  to  take  part.  In  the 
morning,  the  group  would  visit  grocery 
stores  to  learn  grades  and  sizes  in 
canned  goods  and  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Then  followed  a  meat 
cutting  demonstration.  In  the  after- 
noon a  men's  shop  was  visited  and  the 
group  was  shown  different  qualities, 
styles,  and  sizes  in  men's  shirts  and 
pajam.as.  Similarly,  women's  and  chil- 
dren's clothing  was  studied,  always 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  store  man- 
ager, who  supplied  one  of  his  clerks  to 
explain  what  to  look  for  when  buying. 
This  was  checked  back  against  what  the 
women  had  learned  in  their  discussions 
before  making  the  tour. 

The  largest  tour  attracted  about  200 
women.  This  one  even  put  on  a  style 
show  in  cooperation  with  a  department 
store.  The  Extension  Club  furnished 
its  own  women  and  girls  as  models. 
The  models,  says  the  report,  "ranged 
in  age  from  20  to  nearly  70,  and  all 
appeared  very  professional   in  their 


manner."    Which  all  goes  to  prove 
that  consumer  enthusiasm  doesn't  stop  -i" 
at  40! 

•  FURNITURE  is  not  all  style,  color, 
and  comfort.  Furniture  buyers  must  be 
amateur  interior  decorators  for  the 
moment  as  well  as  experts  able  to 
judge  construction  and  durability  of  a 
Chippendale  sofa  or  a  Louis  XIV  oc- 
casional chair. 

A  group  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  decided  L 
to  learn  what  really  makes  the  diflfer- 
ence  in  furniture  prices,  and  how  to 
buy  furniture  that  harmonizes  with  , 
pieces  already  in  the  home.  i 

First  move  of  their  leaders  was  to  | 
make  trips  to  3  factories  manufacturing  | 
different  types  of  furniture.   They  saw  ; 
what  was  inside  the  cheap,  the  me-  \ 
dium-priced,  and  the  most  expensive 
kinds  of  furniture.    Then  they  took 
over  a  "model  home"  in  one  of  the 
local   department   stores.   With  full 
sway  to  decorate  and  redecorate,  they 
did  the  model  home  over  "and  over, 
with  furniture  from  the  store,  until 
they  had  discovered  what  could  be  ac- 
complished with  low-  and  with  high-  ^ 
priced  pieces. 

The  home  demonstration  agent's  job 
is,  in  part,  to  show  rural  consumers 
what  to   look  for  when  they  buy. 
Those  Ohio  consumers  who  learned  by 
objective  tests  that  the  highest-priced 
canned  goods  were  "not  always  the  ! 
best,"  were  in  an  unusually  fortunate  ' 
position.    They  had  the  facilities  for 
making  the  tests  and   learning  for  | 
themselves.    But  housewives  can't  take 
portable  laboratories  with  them  every  ! 
time  they  go  into  a  grocery  store. 

Likewise,  exploring  furniture  plants 
or  wholesale  meat  establishments  or 
clothing  factories — even  for  the  few 
lucky  consumers  who  can  go  on  these 
"tours"  is  research,  not  shopping. 
Consumers  can't  take  apart  an  uphol- 
stered chair  to  learn  what  is  inside  or  !' 
bring  along  a  magnifying  glass  to  get 
the  thread  count  when  they  buy  sheets. 

The  Extension  Service  agents  have  i 
pioneered  in  teaching  consumers  the  i 
need  for  facts  when  they  buy.  It  is  up  |j 
to  the  consumers  themselves  to  pioneer  | 
in  getting  those  facts,  by  insisting  on 
objective  grades  and  informative  labels 
based  on  facts  when  they  buy.  wil 
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NORTH  DAKOTA  enacted  a  compre- 
hensive Food  and  Drug  Law  in  1902, 
four  years  before  the  first  Federal  Food 
and  Drug  Act.  Today,  too,  this  State 
is  one  of  those  pioneering  in  food  and 
drug  and  cosmetic  fields.  This  is  a 
picture  of  the  North  Dakota  State 
capitol,  architecturally  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  in  the  country. 


Looking  into  Food  and  Drug  Futures 

In  the  fifty-year  march  of  food  and  drug  events  ^ 
the  Federal  Act  of  1938  was  one  milestone. 
Here  we  look  at  another  plan  of  regulation — 
in  North  Dakota — to  see  how  one  State  does  it 


MILESTONES  are  convenient  ar- 
rangements for  measuring  distances, 
but  a  well-designed  milestone  is  also  a 
good  place  to  sit  down  to  consider  how 
far  you  have  come,  and  how  far  you 
still  have  to  go. 

Using  1938  as  a  milestone,  it  is 
plain,  looking  back,  that  protective 
legislation  for  consumers  has  come  a 
<  long  way.  The  view  ahead  isn't  so 
clear  since  futures  are  notoriously 
misty. 

The  first  visible  marker  on  the  food 
and  drug  highway  is  dated  1879, 
when  the  first  food  and  drug  act  was 
introduced  into  Congress.  It  was  not 
passed,  and  140  other  bills  were  intro- 
duced into  Congress  to  die  in  commit- 
tee before  the  Food  and  Drugs  Acts  of 
1906  was  finally  passed. 

That  year,  1906,  also  saw  the  Meat 
Inspection  Act  passed.    Preceding  this 
law,  there  were  two  preliminary  bills, 
,one  passed  in   1890  and  another  in 


1895,  which  commenced  regulation  of 
the  sale  of  meat  in  interstate  commerce. 

In  1914,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  was  passed  declaring  "unfair 
methods  of  competition  in  commerce" 
unlawful. 

Racing  past  milestones,  the  survey- 
ing consumer  comes  finally  to  1938, 
when  two  important  consumer  bills 
passed.  The  Wheeler-Lea  Amendment 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
regulates  advertising  and  "unfair  or 
deceptive  acts  or  practices"  in-interstate 
commerce.  The  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  repeals  the  outmoded  pro- 
visions of  the  1906  Act,  and  provides 
for  food,  drug,  and  cosmetic  regula- 
tion more  in  keeping  with  present  day 
requirements. 

With  the  appearance,  after  the  Civil 
War,  of  large  corporations  operating 
over  the  entire  Nation,  a  demand  for 
protective  legislation  arose  from  three 
distinct  groups  in  the  country.  Farm 


producers,  disadvantaged  in  their  rela- 
tions with  the  people  from  whom  they 
bought  their  supplies  and  the  people 
to  whom  they  sold  their  produce,  asked 
for  effective  weights  and  measures 
laws,  fertilizer  laws,  and  feed  laws. 
Business  men  wanted  laws  which 
would,  first,  aid  them  to  compete  in 
foreign  markets,  and  second,  protect 
them  from  the  competitive  practices  of 
rivals  who  cut  corners  too  closely. 
Consumers,  too,  began  to  voice  the 
need  for  protection.    They  began  to 
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ask  assurances  against  poisonous  drugs 
and  dangerously  contaminated  foods. 

Each  group  got  its  laws,  though  not 
always  exactly  as  it  wanted  them.  But 
as  the  laws  were  enforced,  it  became 
apparent  that  a  law  which  enabled 
farmers  to  realize  full  value  on  their 
crops  was  also  likely  to  be  a  law  which 
helped  consumers  to  buy  wisely.  Laws 
which  protected  scrupulous  dealers 
from  unscrupulous  dealers  became,  at 
the  same  time,  laws  which  protected 
consumers  from  being  mulcted  by  dis- 
honest practices.  Laws  originally  de- 
signed to  guard  the  health  of  consum- 
ers from  poisonous  and  contaminated 
food  and  drugs  evolved  into  laws 
which  protected  their  health  by  protect- 
ing their  pocketbooks,  and  which  in 
turn  form  a  basis  for  the  rules  regulat- 
ing fair  business  practices. 

Significant,  also,  is  the  fact  that  two 
distinct  methods  of  regulation  are  to- 
day merging  to  produce  the  same  kind 
of  fair  trade  practices.  Mandatory,  for 
example,  are  the  requirements  under 
the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  that 
labels  give  certain  specific  items  of  in- 
formation about  the  product.  Yet,  for 
many  products  outside  the  food,  drug, 
and  cosmetic  classification,  similar  in- 
formative labeling  is  coming  about  as 
the  result  of  a  voluntary  approach  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  by  trade 
groups. 

•  STANDING  at  the  1938  milestone 
where  all  of  these  many  roads  cross, 
consumers  upon  whom  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  future  progress  rests, 
might  well  ask  thmselves,  "Where 
now?"  Can  we  expect,  for  example, 
the  type  of  regulation  exemplified  in 
the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Law  to 
be  extended  to  all  consumer  goods,  to 
the  suits  and  hats,  the  gloves  and  stock- 
ings, and  refrigerators  and  automobiles 
consumers  buy.^  Will  the  activities  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  end  up 
in  fair  trade  practice  rules  for  all  prod- 
ucts? Will  these  rules  some  day  re- 
quire distributors  to  indicate  quality 
grades  ? 

Federal  laws  apply  only  to  interstate 
commerce.  Big  manufacturers,  the 
kind  who  operate  across  State  bounda- 
ries and  engage  in  interstate  commerce, 
fit  well  within  the  framework  of  these 
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laws.  But  in  addition  there  are  vast 
numbers  of  lesser  manufacturers  and 
distributors  whom  federal  laws  do  not 
reach  since  they  operate  completely 
within  the  boundaries  of  a  single  State. 

For  complete  assurance  consumers 
must  look  to  their  State  and  local  laws, 
as  well  as  to  their  national  laws.  Con- 
sumers might  well  write  to  their  State 
capitals  for  copies  of  their  State  food 
and  drug  laws.  Profitable  inquiries 
can  result  from  a  study  of  these  laws 
to  see  whether  they  supplement  eSec- 
tively  the  protection  which  national 
laws  give. 

•  TESTING  the  laws  of  a  single  State, 
North  Dakota,  for  purposes  of  illus- 
tration, it  is  possible  to  see  one  of  the 
trends  the  future  may  take  for  consum- 
ers. A  study  of  the  North  Dakota 
laws  cannot  indicate  exactly  what  the 
best  kind  of  State  law  should  be  like. 
Perhaps  there  is  a  uniform  State  law 
which  should  be  passed  in  every  State. 
On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  conditions 
in  the  United  States  make  it  inadvisable 
to  have  uniform  State  laws.  A  Su- 
preme Court  justice  in  a  famous  dis- 
sent once  said  that  the  great  advantage 


of  having  48  States  was  that  some  of 
them  could  act  as  testing  laboratories 
for  the  entire  country. 

Basic  legal  safeguards  of  North 
Dakota's  consumers  are  contained  in 
3  laws,  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  the 
Cosmetic  Act,  and  the  False  and  Mis- 
leading Advertising  Law.  In  addition 
to  these  basic  laws,  there  are  also  spe- 
cial laws  applying  to  paints,  fertilizers, 
animal  feeds,  petroleum  products,  in- 
secticides and  fungicides,  and  finally, 
flour. 

Beginning  as  all  such  laws  do  with 
a  provision  making  it  unlawful  "to 
manufacture,  sell,  offer  or  expose  for 
sale  or  delivery  or  to  have  in  possession 
for  sale  or  delivery"  adulterated  or  mis- 
branded  foods  or  drugs.  North  Da- 
kota's Food  and  Drugs  Act  goes  on  to 
describe  what  an  adulterated  or  mis- 
branded  drug  is. 

Rules  for  drugs  apply  also  to  devices 
which  are  intended  to  affect  the  func- 
tion or  structure  of  the  body.  Nose 
straighteners,  and  appliances  that  make 
people  fatter  or  thinner,  or  taller  or 
shorter,  which  sometimes  escape  regu- 
lation, come  under  the  law  in  North 
Dakota. 


CHEMICAL  analysis  does  not  tell  the  whole  paint  story.  One 
of  the  tests  of  paint  is  whether  or  not  it  will  stand  up  under  rain, 
snow,  and  the  summer  sun.  Here  the  North  Dakota  Regula- 
tory Department  is  measuring  paints  against  their  lahel  claims. 


NORTH  DAKOTA  is  one  of  the  46  States  that  has  a 
Feed  Law  to  make  sure  that  farmers  get  what  they 
are  paying  for  when  they  buy  animal  feeds.  This  chem- 
ist is  testing  the  protein  content  of  an  animal  feed. 


Drugs  must  use  standard  names,  and 
drugs  carrying  standard  names  must 
naturally  be  standard  drugs.  Drugs 
are  adulterated,  and  hence  illegal,  if 
they  are  sold  under  a  standard  name  and 
don't  come  up  to  standard  specifica- 
tions. Manufacturers  can  get  around 
this,  however,  by  printing  on  drug  la- 
bels the  drug's  actual  strength.  Drugs 
that  are  not  standard  drugs  are  adulter- 
ated if  they  fall  below  the  professed 
standard  under  which  they  are  sold. 

A  drug  containing  a  filthy,  decom- 
posed or  putrid  substance  is  adul- 
terated. 

Drugs  are  misbranded  if  they  are 
imitations  and  their  labels  do  not  state 
plainly  that  they  are  imitations. 

Drugs  are  misbranded,  too,  if  any 
substitution  has  been  made  in  the  con- 
tents of  their  original  packages.  Any 
label  statement  that  is  false  or  mislead- 
ing brings  the  North  Dakota  law  down 
on  a  drug. 

Drugs  that  come  in  packages  which 
are  made  or  filled  so  that  they  deceive 
consumers  are  also  misbranded.  This, 
of  course,  hits  at  those  familiar  frauds, 
slack-filled  containers,  containers  with 
false  bottoms,  with  too  thick  glass, 
or  with  peculiarly  deceptive  shapes. 
Every  drug  must  carry  on  the  package 
a  plainly  marked  statement  of  its 
weight,  measure,  or  count. 

Directions  for  use  of  drugs  must  be 
properly  written.  If  a  drug  is  harmful 
when  taken  in  the  dose  suggested  on 
the  label  or  in  advertisements,  it  is  re- 
guarded  as  misbranded.  If  it  is  harm- 
ful to  children,  or  to  persons  suffering 
from  certain  conditions,  and  the  label 
does  not  carry  a  warning  to  this  effect, 
it  also  comes  under  the  legal  taboo.  If 
it  becomes  harmful  when  taken  over  a 
certain  period  of  time,  it  must  also 
carry  a  warning.  If  a  drug  is  subject 
to  deterioration,  adequate  precautions 
must  be  given  on  the  label. 

#  THESE  are  all  provisions  which  are 
paralleled  in  the  new  Federal  law. 

Ever}'  drug  must  carry  on  its  label  a 
complete  list  of  all  the  ingredients  it 
contains.  And  if  that  is  not  enough  to 
prevent  fraud  or  deception,  then  it  may 
be  required  to  carry  a  quantitative  as 
well  as  a  qualitative  analysis  of  its  con- 
tents on  the  label. 


Drug  labels  must  carry  a  statement 
of  the  quantity  of  alcohol  or  any  nar- 
cotic or  habit-forming  drug  the  prepa- 
ration contains. 

Foods  are  adulterated  if  they  contain 
any  admixture  which  lowers  their  qual- 
ity or  strength,  or  makes  them  injurious 
to  health.  Substitution  of  one  in  redi- 
ent  for  another  in  a  food  c,  .stitutes 
adulteration.  So  does  the  -moval  of 
a  valuable  ingredient,  jr  treatment 
which  makes  a  food  appear  more  valu- 
able than  it  actually  is,  or  an  attempt 
to  imitate  a  more  valuable  food.  Poi- 
sonous or  harmful  substances,  whether 
added  to  a  food  or  naturally  contained 
in  it,  put  a  food  over  on  the  adulterated 
side.  Foods  that  contain  filthy,  de- 
composed or  putrid  substances  are 
adulterated.  So  is  a  food  that  is  the 
product  of  a  diseased  animal  or  an  ani- 
mal that  died  by  any  other  method  than 
slaughter. 

The  Food  Commissioner  is  empow- 
ered by  law  to  fix,  adopt  and  enforce 
definitions  and  standards  for  articles  of 
food  and  drink.  Foods  are  adulterated 
if  they  do  not  conform  to  the  accepted 
standards  of  purit}'  or  quality. 


Misbranding  of  foods  arises  under 
the  law  if  any  statement  on  the  label 
is  false  or  misleading.  A  product 
must  not  be  offered  for  sale  under  the 
distinctive  name  of  another  product. 
It  must  indicate  its  alcoholic  content. 
It  must  state  the  net  weight,  measure, 
or  count  of  the  contents.  It  must  not 
be  packaged  so  as  to  mislead  consumers 
into  believing  they  are  getting  more 
than  they  actually  receive.  Imitations 
must  be  marked  imitations. 

•  FOOD  compounds  or  mixtures  may 
be  required  to  list  on  their  labels  what 
they  contain,  and,  if  the  Food  Com- 
missioner believes  it  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  consumers,  the  amount 
of  each  ingredient. 

Bread  must  be  sold  in  loaves  that  are 
multiples  of  one  pound,  except  that  the 
pound  and  a  half  loaf  is  permitted. 
Cold  storage  products  must  be  marked 
cold  storage,  and  dated  to  indicate 
when  they  were  put  into  cold  storage 
and  when  removed. 

Misbranded  and  adulterated  cos- 
metics are  defined  in  much  the  same 
general  terms  as  these  types  of  out- 
[Cnnrluded  on  page  19] 


"  YOUR  FOOD  SUPPLIES  AND  COSTS 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Hog  slaughter  is  expected  to  be  considerably  larger  dur- 
ing the  1938—39  marketing  year,  which  opens  October  1. 

Potato  prices  appear  to  be  close  to  their  low  point  for  the 
season. 

Grapes  and  apples  are  usually  most  plentiful  and  lowest  in 
price  in  October. 

Cranberry  supplies  will  probably  be  much  smaller  than 
1937's  bumper  crop. 

Downswing  in  retail  bread  prices  appears  to  be  under  way. 
Marked  reductions  reported  in  several  New  York  and  New 
England  cities. 


ALL  FOODS  Retail  food  costs 
dropped  sharply  (2  percent)  from 
July  to  August.  In  mid-August  they 
were  about  the  same  as  in  February — 
the  low  point  for  1938.  This  decline 
was  due  principally  to  a  marked  reduc- 
tion in  prices  of  most  fresh  vegetables. 
Lower  prices  of  meats,  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables,  sugar,  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts helped  to  push  down  costs  in  gen- 
eral. The  decline  in  meat  prices  was 
the  first  since  last  February.  Contrary 
to  the  trend  of  most  prices,  eggs  went 
up,  as  they  usually  do  at  this  time  of 
the  year. 

Above-average  reductions  in  food 
costs  occurred  in  the  mid-western  and 
mountain  States.  In  the  south  the  de- 
cline was  only  about  half  that  for  the 
United  States  in  general.  In  4  south- 
ern cities  costs  went  up. 

Food  costs  in  August  were  consid- 
erably (8.3  percent)  under  their  level 
y  of  a  year  earlier.  Items  in  the  market 
Q  basket  of  a  workingman's  wife,  which 
P  cost  $1.00  in  the  three  year  period 
^  1923-25,  retailed  at  78I/2  cents  this 
2  August.  In  August  1929  these  same 
H  items  cost  |1.08.  In  August  1932  they 
S  were  retailing  at  67  cents. 
W 

§  MEATS  Meat  supplies  during  the 
U    remainder  of  the  year  are  expected  to 


increase  seasonally,  and  to  be  larger 
than  in  1937.  A  price  decline  usually 
occurs  as  marketings  increase.  Prices 
probably  will  continue  below  their 
1937  level,  but  the  decline  this  year  is 
likely  to  be  much  less  than  the  sharp 
drop  during  the  last  quarter  of  1937. 

PORK  Hog  marketing  year  com- 
mences on  October  1,  and  supplies 
during  the  1938-39  season  probably 
will  be  considerably  larger  than  in  the 
season  now  ending.  The  usual  in- 
crease in  marketings  which  occurs  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  is  expected  to  be 
fairly  large,  but  may  be  smaller  than 
the  sharp  increase  in  1937.  Prices 
generally  go  down  during  this  period 
and  the  low  point  in  fresh  pork  is  usu- 
ally reached  in  February. 

Fresh  pork  prices  declined  from  July 
to  August,  but  retail  prices  of  smoked 
items  and  lard  moved  up.  Pork  prices 
are  the  lowest  for  August  since  1934. 
Compared  with  a  year  ago,  when 
drought  effects  were  being  felt,  price 
reductions  per  pound  are:  lard  and 
ham,  4  cents;  bacon,  6  cents;  fresh 
pork,  8  cents. 

LAMB  Supplies  are  expected  to  in- 
crease seasonally  in  October  and  to  be 
larger  than  a  year  earlier.  Marketings 


generally  reach  their  peak  in  October, 
but  the  low  point  in  retail  prices  ordi- 
narily does  not  come  until  December. 

A  decline  in  retail  prices  of  all  lamb 
cuts  in  August  checked  the  up-swing 
in  prices  which  had  been  underway 
since  May.  In  mid- August  lamb  prices 
were  from  2I/2  to  5  cents  a  pound 
cheaper  than  last  August,  with  the 
sharpest  decreases  in  rib  chops. 

BEEF  Better  grade  cattle  supplies 
during  the  remainder  of  1938  and  early 
1939  are  expected  to  continue  larger 
than  a  year  ago.  But,  with  smaller 
supplies  of  lower  grade  cattle,  total 
cattle  slaughter  may  not  differ  much 
from  a  year  ago.  Retail  beef  prices 
generally  decline  during  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  year  and  reach  their  low 
point  the  following  February.  The 
price  decline  this  year  will  probably  be 
much  less  than  the  unusually  sharp  de- 
cline of  a  year  earlier. 

Round  steak  was  the  only  major  beef 
cut  to  advance  in  price  from  July  to 
August.  In  mid-August  steaks  were 
about  71/2  cents  a  pound,  and  roasts  5 
cents  a  pound,  lower  than  a  year  ago. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS  Butter  prices, 
which  usually  rise  from  June  through 
December,  had  gone  up  very  little  by 
mid-September.  Record  cold  storage 
holdings,  and  heavy  milk  production, 
have  been  major  factors  in  preventing 
an  upswing  in  prices.  In  mid-August 
butter  was  retailing  at  6  cents  a  pound 
less  than  a  year  earlier. 

FRESH  VEGETABLES  Supplies, 
of  most  vegetables  in  the  late  produc- 


ing  States,  which  are  a  major  source  of 
supply  during  the  last  third  of  the 
year,  are  expected  to  be  larger  than  a 
year  ago.  Marked  increases  over  1937 
are  reported  for  cabbage  and  celery, 
and  slight  increases  are  in  prospect  for 
onions  and  carrots.  Potato  supplies 
probably  will  be  a  little  smaller  than 
in  1937.  But  sweet  potato  production 
is  expected  to  be  slightly  larger  than  a 
year  ago  and  the  third  largest  crop  on 
record.  Onions,  celery,  and  potatoes 
usually  reach  their  seasonal  low  point 
in  October,  while  sweet  potatoes  and 
cabbage  are  lowest  in  November. 
Prices  then  rise  during  the  remainder 
of  the  winter  as  supplies  move  out  of 
storage. 

Cranberry  production  most  likely 
will  be  about  40  percent  less  than  the 
1937  bumper  crop.  Marketings  are 
heaviest  in  November,  and  prices  gen- 


erally lowest.  Good  quality  cranber- 
ries are  firm,  with  a  fresh,  plump  ap- 
pearance and  a  high  luster.  Moisture 
on  cranberries  which  come  out  of 
cold  storage  does  not  indicate  inferior 
quality. 

Sharp  decline  in  retail  prices  from 
July  to  August  carried  vegetables  to 
relatively  low  levels.  In  mid-August 
all  vegetables  except  spinach  were 
cheaper  than  a  year  earlier. 

FRESH  FRUIT  Grapefruit  season 
for  1938-39  opened  in  September, 
when  the  first  Florida  and  Texas  grape- 
fruit of  the  season  reached  markets. 
A  seasonal  upswing  in  marketings  is  in 
prospect  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Un- 
der the  provisions  of  an  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  marketing 
agreement,  during  October  Texas  is 
shipping  only  grapefruit  grading  U.  S. 
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No.  1  or  U.  S.  No.  2.  Grapefruit 
growers  expect  a  much  larger  crop  than 
a  year  ago. 

Apple  and  grape  marketings  usually 
are  heaviest  in  October.  Part  of  the 
apple  crop  is  placed  in  cold  and  com- 
mon storage,  and  supplies  thus  are 
available  until  the  new  crop  matures  in 
the  following  summer.  Apple  produc- 
tion is  estimated  at  about  a  third  less 
than  the  big  1937  crop.  But,  as  a' 
result  of  lower  consumer  incomes, 
apple  prices  have  not  been  much  above 
their  level  of  a  year  earlier.  Grape 
prices  to  growers,  despite  only  a  slight 
reduction  in  production  from  1937, 
have  dropped  to  low  levels. 

EGGS  Price  increases  in  recent  weeks 
have  been  most  marked  in  top  grade 
eggs.  The  supply  situation  remains 
unchanged,  and  it  still  appears  that 
through  November  egg  supplies  will 
decrease  seasonally  and  be  smaller  than 
a  year  ago.  Retail  egg  prices  went  up 
from  July  to  August  but  were  only 
slightly  above  their  level  of  a  year 
earlier. 


CEREALS  AND  Down 
BAKERY  PRODUCTS  swing  in 
retail  bread  prices  appears  to  be  under 
way.  From  July  to  August  the  U.  S. 
average  price  of  white  bread  declined 
one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  pound.  In 
early  September  bakers  in  New  York 
City,  the  New  England  States,  Phila- 
delphia and  other  cities  reduced 
prices.  The  reduction  in  New  England 
amounted  to  2  cents  a  20-ounce  loaf. 
On  the  basis  of  current  market  prices 
of  flour  and  other  bread  ingredients, 
price  declines  appear  to  be  warranted 
in  many  other  areas. 

POULTRY  Supplies  are  expected 
to  increase  seasonally  and  to  continue 
larger  than  in  1937  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  year.  Ordinarily,  poultry 
prices  reach  their  low  point  in  Decem- 
ber. Marketings  of  broilers,  lightest 
weight  chickens,  usually  start  to  de- 
crease in  October,  but  supplies  of  roast- 
ers, chickens  over  3y2  pounds,  increase 
seasonally.  Retail  poultry  prices  in 
mid-August  were  3  cents  a  pound 
lower  than  a  year  ago. 
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COOPERATION 


A  GROUP  of  10  Negro  farmers  in 
Fayette  County,  Texas,  is  operating  the 
first  cooperative  sawmill  in  that  State, 
according  to  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 
The  portable  unit  costs  about  $250. 
It  is  moved  from  one  neighborhood  to 
another  as  demands  arise  for  its  use  by 
both  white  and  Negro  farmers  in  the 
county.  Fayette  County  farmers,  it  is 
reported,  now  can  buy  lumber  and 
shingles  which  many  of  them  could  not 
buy  in  any  other  way. 

The  Forest  Service  believes  that  such 
cooperatives  will  increase  the  value  of 
farm  woodlands  and  greatly  facilitate 
the  use  of  home-grown  forest  products. 

NATIONAL  training  school  of  the 
Cooperative  League  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  at 
which  future  employees,  executives, 
and  educational  leaders  of  the  coopera- 
tive movement  get  academic  and  prac- 
tical training,  has  changed  its  name 
from  "Cooperative  College"  to  "Roch- 
dale Institute."  Current  session  of  the 
Institute  opened  September  26  in  New 
York  City. 

"A  MEANS  of  communication  be- 
tween the  Credit  Union  Section  in  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  and  the 
thousands  of  officials  of  Federal  credit 
unions,"  the  periodical.  Cooperative 
Saving,  discontinued  in  1936,  now 
makes  its  appearance  again,  and  in 
larger  form.  Volume  I,  No.  1,  of  the 
new  series  is  dated  July-August  1938. 

The  magazine,  to  appear  every  other 
month,  will  "deal  chiefly  with  prob- 
lems of  management  and  interesting 
developments  in  the  credit  union 
field."  Three  copies  are  to  be  sup- 
plied without  charge  to  each  federally- 
chartered  credit  union.  Subscriptions 
(from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.)  will  cost  50  cents 
a  year. 


First  issue  includes  a  "Page  for  Be- 
ginners," a  Question  and  Answer  sec- 
tion, an  article  on  increasing  member- 
ship interest,  a  discussion  of  "What  Is 
an  Efficient  Credit  Union  .^",  and  a 
story  about  a  credit  union  down  in  Bir- 
mingham, Alabama,  that  "took  to  the 
stage." 

CONSUMER  COOPERATIVES  are 
becoming  increasingly  interested  in 
cooperative  credit,  reports  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  the 
Monthly  Labor  Review  for  June,  1938. 
In  a  survey  of  credit  union  operations 
in  1936,  the  Bureau  found  that  there 
were  78  credit  unions  composed  of 
employees  and  members  of  cooperative 
associations.  (There  are  probably  many 
more  today.) 

Most  co-op  stores  operate  on  a  cash 
basis.  Often  the  cooperative  would 
like  to  aid  its  members  to  finance  pur- 
chases of  goods  which  require  a  large 
outlay,  such  as  refrigerators,  washing 
machines,  and  other  household  equip- 
ment. The  credit  union — which  is  a 
cooperative  savings  and  small  loan  as- 
sociation— is  an  obvious  answer. 

Likewise,  "store  members  who  are 
unable  to  pay  for  the  groceries  and 
other  necessaries  obtainable  at  the  store 
can  borrow  from  the  credit  union. 
One  cooperative  leader  who  is  strongly 
in  favor  of  credit  unions  for  coopera- 
tors  points  out  that  to  expect  the  store 
association  to  extend  credit  is  to  expect 
it  to  act  as  banker — a  function  which  it 
was  not  intended  to  perform." 

GRADED  PRODUCTS  are  being  sold 
in  more  and  more  cooperative  stores. 
About  300  housewives  at  Greenbelt, 
Maryland,  the  Farm  Security-sponsored 
community,  turned  out  to  see  Govern- 
ment experts  demonstrate  meat  grad- 
ing in  the  Greenbelt  school  auditorium. 
So  enthusiastic  was  their  response,  that 


the  Cooperative  Food  Store  immedi- 
ately put  in  graded  meats. 

THE  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
stepped  in  to  protect  the  use  of  the 
word,  "cooperative,"  for  bona  fide  co- 
operative undertakings.  Two  Chicago 
mail  order  dealers  have  been  ordered 
by  the  Commission  '  'to  cease  represent- 
ing, through  use  of  the  trade  name  Co- 
operative Buyers'  Service,  or  any  other 
name  of  like  import,  that  the  business 
conducted  by  them  is  that  of  a  coopera- 
tive. Such  business  was  found  to  be 
not  that  of  a  cooperative  but  of  a  busi- 
ness conducted  for  profit."  The  FTC  ' ' 
order  declares  this  an  unfair  method  of 
competition,  hence  outlawed  under  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

ONE  of  England's  few  newsreel  thea- 
ters, and  the  only  one  in  the  seaside 
town  of  Blackpool,  has  been  opened 
by  the  Blackpool  Cooperative  Society. 
The  Theater,  seating  900,  is  located  on 
the  fourth  floor  of  the  cooperative's 
central  store.  The  Society  operates  40 
stores  in  the  community. 

DOCTORS  and  dentists  and  hospitals  * 
are  notoriously  few  and  far  between  in 
most  country  districts.  Weber  County, 
Utah,  farmers  at  a  Farm  Bureau  picnic 
2  years  ago  called  for  a  committee  to 
work  on  the  problems  of  medical  and 
dental  care  for  their  families. 

The  committee  of  community  lead- 
ers set  to  work  first  to  get  the  facts. 
A  Resettlement  survey  of  97  families 
showed  that  for  emergencies  alone  an 
average  of  $90  per  family  had  been 
spent  in  the  past  year.    Teeth  topped 
the  expense  list;  then  came  eyes;  then 
tonsils.    An  average  family  medical  ^ 
and  dental  bill  of  $50  for  absolutely  / 
necessary  care  was  expected  for  the  | 
next  year.  i,' 


Local  Dental  Society  statistics  showed 
,  that  only  8  to  10  out  of  every  100  peo- 
j  pie  in  the  county  and  Ogden  City  were 
getting  any  attention  for  their  teeth. 

Dental  care  seemed  to  be  the  first 
necessity.  Moreover,  it  required  less 
capital  than  a  medical  care  program. 
Studies  were  made  of  costs  of  opera- 
tion, services  to  be  rendered,  available 
dentists,  offices,  State  laws. 

The  Weber  District  Health  Associa- 
tion was  formed,  with  2  Resettlement 
cooperatives  participating  in  it.  Mem- 
bership contracts  call  for  a  life  mem- 
bership payment  of  $35  per  family. 
Cost  for  a  family  of  up  to  5  members 
is  $20  a  year.  If  the  family  is  larger, 
there  is  a  payment  of  $2  per  person  for 
each  individual  over  5. 

The  dental  office  opened  last  No- 
vember, with  a  licensed  Utah  dentist  in 
charge.  During  the  first  week  of  op- 
eration alone,  52  farm  people  had  their 
teeth  cared  for. 

SKILLED  auditing  service  is  one  of 
the  prime  needs  of  a  cooperative,  and 
one  which  a  central  cooperative  organi- 
zation is  usually  in  the  best  position  to 
supply. 

The  Cooperative  Auditing  Service, 
allied  with  the  Midland  Co-op  Whole- 
sale and  the  Land  O' Lakes  Creamery, 
made  439  audits  last  year.  It  served 
cooperatives  ranging  from  poultry  as- 
sociations and  potato  warehouses  to 
insurance  and  telephone  societies.  Gas 
and  oil  co-ops  and  creameries  called  for 
the  largest  portion  of  the  audits. 

Average  cost  per  audit  was  $66.10. 
Of  this  $42.15  was  for  labor. 

COOPERATIVE  roadside  marketing 
is  progressing  in  Wisconsin.  Twelve 
brightly  awninged  but  inexpensively 
equipped  market  stands  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  State  sell  a  large 
variety  of  graded  farm  products.  Six 
of  these  are  in  Milwaukee  County. 

The  Southeastern  Wisconsin  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  with  a  member- 
ship covering  5  counties,  arranges  for 
the  cooperative  buying  of  spray  mate- 
rials and  orchard  supplies.  Spray  ma- 
terials are  said  to  be  costing  about  half 
of  former  prices. 
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lawed  food  products.  No  statement  of 
ingredients,  however,  is  demanded  on 
cosmetic  labels. 

Consumers  are  also  protected  by  the 
False  and  Misleading  Advertising  Law 
which  seeks  to  prohibit  any  advertise- 
ment which  is  untrue,  deceptive  or  mis- 
leading. This  law,  unlike  the  Federal 
law,  does  not  specifically  ban  the  in- 
sinuating half-truth  which  misrepre- 
sents by  withholding  key  facts. 

Consumers'  Guide  readers  who 
read  the  analysis  of  the  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  in  the  July  1938 
issue  of  the  Guide,  and  the  analysis  of 
the  Wheeler-Lea  Act  in  the  June  6  and 
20  issue  of  the  Guide  will  recognize 
immediately  that  the  North  Dakota 
laws  bear  a  marked  resemblance  to  the 
Federal  laws.  And  they  will  see  a  few 
notable  differences. 

Consumers  noting  North  Dakota's 
separate  laws  for  petroleum  products, 
paints,  fertilizers,  and  feeds  will  also 
jot  down  the  guess  that  perhaps  this  is 
a  trend.  Perhaps,  they  will  say  to 
themselves,  there  is  going  to  be  a  grad- 
ual extension  of  laws  taking  the  side  of 
the  consumer  in  the  sale  of  commod- 
ities. 

But  after  all  these  distinctions  are 
made,  consumers  will  come  up  against 
one  difference  that  will  jolt  them  wide 
awake,  and  set  them  vigorously  meas- 
uring pros  against  cons. 

•  MOST  DISTINCTIVE  difference 
between  the  North  Dakota  laws  and 
the  Federal  laws  is  contained  in  the 
paragraph  in  the  North  Dakota  laws 
called  "Analysis  and  Publication." 

"It  shall  be  the  duty,"  these  sections 
read,  "of  the  State  Food  Commissioner 
to  make  or  cause  to  be  made  analyses, 
examinations,  and  inspections  .  .  . 
(he)  shall  have  authority  to  publish 
the  reports  of  such  analyses,  inspections 
and  research  for  the  information  of  the 
public." 

Under  this  paragraph  the  State  chem- 
ist analyzes  foods,  drugs,  cosmetics, 
gasoline,  paints,  varnishes,  kerosene, 
fertilizers,  and  feeds.  Once  the  re- 
sults of  the  tests  are  known,  they  are 
published  in  Department  reports. 


"A  statement  in  a  report  issued  by 
us,"  the  Food  Commissioner  and 
Chemist  observes,  "that  a  product  of  a 
certain  manufacturer  is  illegal  for  the 
reason  shown  is  much  more  effective 
than  the  assessment  of  a  small  fine,  and 
the  cost  is  only  a  minute  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  litigation. 

".  .  .  The  mere  fact  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  findings  results  in  most  con- 
cerns taking  very  drastic  steps  to  cor- 
rect their  products  and  to  avoid  further 
unfavorable  mention  in  the  reports." 

•  CONTRASTING  sharply  with  most 
law  enforcement  methods,  the  North 
Dakota  technique  is  something  new  on 
the  food  and  drug  horizon.  Under 
the  Federal  law,  analyses  are  made  of 
foods  and  drugs  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  law.  But  they  are  not  made  pub- 
lic at  all  unless  they  happen  to  be  intro- 
duced as  evidence  in  court. 

In  North  Dakota,  however,  the  State 
chemist  may  analyze  any  of  the  prod- 
ucts which  come  under  the  laws  that 
he  enforces,  and  publish  his  results,  to- 
gether with  notations  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  articles  come  up  to  label  claims. 
"This  is  a  good  paint,"  he  says  of  one 
paint,  and,  he  notes  approvingly,  "it 
comes  up  to  all  of  its  label  claims."  In 
another  case,  he  says,  "This  is  a  poor 
paint,  it  contains  water."  Reports 
have  been  issued  on  paints,  tomato  cat- 
sup, witch  hazel,  iodine,  and  a  great 
number  of  foods,  drugs,  and  petroleum 
products.  The  State,  however,  does 
not  analyze  individual  products  on  con- 
sumers' requests. 

•  CONSUMERS  who  take  the  long 
view  might  look  at  North  Dakota  and 
try  to  detect  a  trend. 

Will  this  kind  of  thing,  they  might 
surmise,  lead  to  a  vastly  different  kind 
of  law  enforcement,  with  publicity  do- 
ing the  job  police  have  tried  to  do.' 
Or  will  these  laboratories — another 
surmise — some  day  develop  into  con- 
sumer testing  laboratories,  and  where 
will  that  lead  to  ? 

Whatever  the  answer.  North  Da- 
kota's are  testing  laboratories  in  more 
ways  than  one. 
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WE'LL  have  to  leave  it  to  somebody 
else,  who  has  more  time  for  the  job 
than  we,  to  make  a  road  map  of  all  the 
organized  consumer  activities  abroad 
in  the  land.  Every  mail  brings  us  news 
of  more.  Very  soon  we  will  begin  to 
suspect  that  study  and  work  on  com- 
mon consumer  problems  is  becoming 
THE  major  enterprise  of  organized 
women  everywhere.  Certainly  the 
pace  of  this  movement  keeps  us 
breathless. 

Farm  women  are  at  it!  We  high- 
lighted in  our  last  issue  a  report  of 
their  consumer  activities.  Now  comes 
a  report  from  an  important  national 
organization  of  women,  with  locals 
mostly  in  cities,  telling  how  its  mem- 
bers are  getting  to  grips  with  consumer 
problems. 

Here's  a  group  in  Illinois  that  spent 
a  year  studying  how  to  buy  intelli- 
gently, and  then  to  share  what  they 
learned  with  their  community,  they 
staged  a  playlet,  called  "Shoppers' 
Heyday."  It  covered  the  advantages 
in  buying  U.  S.  graded  meats  and 
canned  goods,  and  showed  the  desira- 
bility of  informative  labeling  for  ho- 
siery, dresses,  and  cosmetics.  "Supple- 
menting the  playlet  was  an  exhibit  of 
graded  foods,  clothing  with  informa- 
tive labels,  information  about  silk  and 
rayon,  foods  bearing  the  American 
Medical  Association  label,  U.  S.  graded 
meats,  dentifrices  bearing  the  Ameri- 
can Dental  Association  label,  posters, 
data,  and  reference  material  obtained 
from  many  sources;  also,  a  cosmetic 
display."   So  much  interest  was  stirred 


up  by  this  program  that  a  new  Con- 
sumer Center  is  being  established  at  a 
nearby  University  where  there  will 
be  a  permanent  exhibit  room  open 
to  everyone  interested  in  consumer 
information. 

Still  another  group  tells  about  an 
exhibit  they  put  on.  "We  studied  con- 
sumer questions  for  2  years,"  they 
report,  "before  we  attempted  the  ex- 
hibit, and  even  then  we  included 
nothing  which  we  had  not  studied 
thoroughly.  .  .  .  We  assign  a  subject 
to  each  member  in  the  fall  and  each 
girl  has  anywhere  from  a  month  to  8 
months  to  work  up  her  topic.  At  each 
meeting  we  all  take  notes  on  the  report 
and  feel  that  we  have  the  findings  of 
an  expert.  Just  as  an  example,  last 
year  my  report  was  on  china  and  earth- 
enware. On  that  subject  I  read  no  less 
than  40  books;  1  have  visited  2  pot- 
teries and  have  seen  china  made  from 
mixing  clay  up  to  decoration.  ...  I 
have  run  tests  to  see  the  hardness  of 
the  paste  and  have  studied  the  Bureau 
of  Standards'  reports." 

In  Tennessee,  the  work  on  con- 
sumer education  done  by  this  group  of 
women  in  one  city  led  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  Consumers'  Council  in  which 
representatives  of  7  women's  organiza- 
tions and  some  men's  groups  are  now 
working  out  their  consumer  problems. 

Some  branches  of  this  organization 
have  been  pushing  for  municipal  or- 
dinances on  such  subjects  as  weights 
and  measures  and  the  marketing  of 
milk.  Some  make  surveys  of  existing 
consumer  services  of  their  local  govern- 


ments.    In  California,  groups  lucky 
enough  to  include  scientifically  trained  ! 
women,   have  undertaken  laboratory 
work  to  develop  tests  for  various  com- 
modities.   Through  original  research,  I 
they  have  developed  "ideal"  labels  for  i 
canned  goods  and  fabrics  which  were 
sent  to   100  firms  for  criticism.  A 
Kansas  group  made  a  study  of  price 
and  quality  differences  and  shrinkage 
in  sheetings  and  other  household  fab- 
rics.    Actual  tests  were  made,  and 
each  member  kept  a  definite  record  of 
fabric  performance  during  the  year. 
Twelve  local  branches  made  tests  to 
determine  quality  differences  in  various  ' 
brands  of  canned  foods.  j 

Individuals  in  several  groups  kept 
records  of  the  information  they  were 
able  to  secure  from  sales  people  when 
purchasing  in  retail  stores;  others 
checked  advertising  claims  on  certain 
household  articles  against  performance 
of  these  articles  in  their  homes.  ^lOm 
these  records,  the  groups  have  drafted 
recommendations  for  more  accurate 
buying  information.  In  practically  all 
these  activities  it  was  necessary  to  es- 
tablish a  cooperative  relationship  with  ii 
the  retailers  in  the  community.  .  . 

We  welcome — even  if  it  does  keep 
us  hopping — the  news  our  mailbox 
brings  of  every  organized  consumer 
effort  to  bring  about  less  wasteful  and 
more  efficient  merchandising  of  the  ne- 
cessities of  life.    Tell  us  about  yours! 

•  FOUR  ERRORS  crept  into  our  copy 
for  the  Fifth  Anniversary  issue  (Sep- 
tember). We  tried  to  keep  them  all 
out,  but  alas!  Here  they  are;  if  you 
still  have  your  copy  of  this  issue,  it 
would  be  a  good  plan  to  insert  them 
on  the  appropriate  pages:  * 

Page  9:  Fourth  line  from  the  bottom, 
total  cash  income  should  read  $724,- 
000,000 — not  ^724,000.    Also:  The 
footnote  to  the  chart  on  this  page  ^ 
should  read  "Each  bill  represents  1  | 
dollar,"  not  2  dollars.  t 

Page  41:  The  footnote  to  the  chart  on  ' 
this  page  should  read  "Each  bill  rep- 
resents $5" — not  5  percent  of  total 
income. 

Page  45:  Captions  to  the  chart  on  this 
page  should  be  reversed.  Black  figures 
represent  those  "Below  $1,000";  gray 
figures  represent  those  "Above  $1,000."  -a^ 


-How  High  Is  Your  Consumer  1.  Q.? 

Here^s  a  contest  to  help  you  rate  your  consumer  intelli- 
gence on  the  importance  of  weights  and  measures  in  buying 


TRY  your  luck  in  answering  these  questions.  Each  one  is 
intended  to  help  you  clinch  a  fact  you  should  know  if  you  want 
to  he  a  careful  buyer.  At  the  back  of  this  issue  you  will  find  a 
blank  form  on  which  to  record  your  wisdom.  So  that  you  can 
see  how  well  your  Consumer  I.  Q.  compares  with  that  of  otiiers, 
fill  in  the  blank  form,  tear  it  out,  and  mail  it  to  us. 

Three  outstanding  authorities  on  weights  and  measures  have 
agreed  to  judge  all  entries  in  this  contest.  They  are  Mr.  George 
Warner,  Chief  Inspector,  Wisconsin  State  Bureau  of  Weights 
and  Measures;  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Rogers,  Assistant  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Weights  and  Measures,  Trenton,  New  Jersey;  and 
Mr.  B.  W.  Ragland,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, Richmond,  Virginia. 

As  a  reward  to  the  best  contestant,  we  were  all  set  to  an- 
nounce the  highest  in  our  power  to  give — mention  in  the  Con- 
sumers' Guide.  We  thouglit  that  reward  would  be  sufficient  to 
engulf  us  in  a  flood  of  entries,  but  before  we  could  get  to  press, 
came  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ragland  saying  that  the  Virginia 
Weights  and  Measures  Association  "would  be  pleased  to  offer 
a  kitchen  scale"  for  a  first  prize.  We  leave  it  to  the  3  judges  to 
bestow  this  extra  award  so  generously  and  spontaneously  offered 
by  the  Virginia  association.  Our  own  award  will  still  be  an- 
nouncement of  the  winner,  together  with  the  list  of  correct 
answers  to  the  questions,  in  the  Guide  as  soon  after  the  close  of 
the  contest  as  possible. 

Two  credits  will  be  given  to  each  correct  answer.  There  are 
40  questions  in  all.  A  perfect  record  on  all  40,  therefore,  would 
total  80  points.  Another  10  credits  each  can  be  won  for  com- 
posing original,  correct,  and  effective  conclusions  to  the  2 
uncompleted  sentences  given  at  the  end  of  the  contest.  That 
makes  a  possible  total  of  100  points. 

No  officials  or  employees  of  Weiglits  and  Measures  offices 
are  eligible  to  compete  in  this  consumer  game.  Nor  are  any 
employees  of  the  Consumers'  Counsel  Division  of  the  AAA  or 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards.  Everybody  else  is  wel- 
come! Get  out  your  old  copies  of  the  Consumers"  Guide. 
Answers  to  many  of  the  questions  have  already  appeared  in  its 
pages.  If  the  Guide  doesn't  give  you  all  the  help  you  need,  you 
might  call  on  your  local  Weights  and  Measures  official  and  talk 
things  over  with  him.  We  won't  call  that  unfair  consumer 
competition. 

There  has  to  be  a  deadline,  unfortunately,  or  the  winner  will 
be  left  guessing  until  he's  gray-haired.  So  let's  make  it  Decem- 
ber 15,  1938.  To  be  considered  as  a  contestant,  you  must  mail 
your  entry  before  midniglit  of  that  date. 

GOOD  LUCK !    We're  waiting  for  you ! 


1.  You  don't  have  to  be  a  scientist 
with  many  degrees  to  know  that  net 
weight  is  the 

(a)  weight  of  liquid  products ; 
t^t^)  weight  of  the  contents  of  a 
container  or  package ; 

(c)  weight  of  anything  over  a 
pound ; 

(J)  weight  of  a  package  without 
its  contents. 

2.  Pennywise  housewives  always 
look  for  the  net  weight  on  packaged 
goods  because 

i^a)  they  want  to  know  how  much 
goods  they  are  getting  for  their  money ; 

(b)  they  want  their  groceryman  to 
know  how  much  they  appreciate  the 
pretty  package  their  goods  come  in ; 

(t)  they  get  more  that  way; 

(d)  there  isn't  any  alternative. 

3.  Those  who  get  .  .  .  ounces  of 
sugar  get  half  as  much  as  those  who 
get  a  pound. 

4.  Milkmen  who  give  you  .   

pints  of  milk  give  you  no  more  than 
those  who  give  you  a  quart. 

5.  Fluid  ounces  are  used  in  measur- 
ing liquids,  and  it  takes  50,  6,  12,  32, 
30  of  them  to  make  a  liquid  quart. 

6.  Dividing  the  number  of  cubic 
inches  in  a  cake  of  ice  by  30  will  give 
you  approximately  its  correct  weight  in 
pounds.  When  your  iceman  delivers  a 
cake  of  ice  that  is  10  inches  long,  10 
inches  wide,  and  12  inches  thick,  how 
many  pounds  of  ice  do  you  receive.'' 

7.  In  Community  A,  coal  sells  for 
$12  a  long  ton;  in  Community  B,  for 
the  same  kind  and  quality  of  coal,  the 


^    price  is  $11  a  short  ton.     In  which 
place  is  coal  cheaper  ? 

8.  Mrs.  Jones  buys  a  gill  of  cream 
and  is  told  by  the  store  clerk  that,  as  a 
special  favor,  he  will  sell  both  a  gill 
and  a  quart  at  the  same  rate  per  ounce. 
The  quart  price  is  80  cents.  How 
much  will  her  gill  cost 

9.  Across  the  street  from  each  other 
are  two  filling  stations.  One  sells  5 
gallons  of  gasoline  for  88  cents;  the 
other  sells  6  gallons  for  $1.05.  Which 
is  the  cheaper  price  ? 

10.  It's  a  bad  consumer  practice  to  buy 
dry  commodities  by  the  bushel,  because 

(a)  merchants  are  not  careful  in 
measuring  bushels ; 

(b)  bushel  baskets  are  made  in  dif- 
ferent sizes,  depending  on  the  product 
to  be  placed  in  them; 

(c)  bushel  baskets  are  measures  of 
cubic  content,  not  weight. 

11.  Oysters  are  priced  at  50  cents  a 
quart.  Suppose  Merchant  Jones  (who 
does  not  live  in  a  State  where  there  is 
a  law  prescribing  the  kind  of  measure 
to  be  used  in  selling  oysters)  sells 
them  by  dry  quarts;  Merchant  Smith 
by  liquid  quarts.  Do  you  get  more  or 
less  by  buying  from  Merchant  Jones 
than  by  buying  from  Merchant  Smith  ? 

12.  Junior,  who  doesn't  care  what 
you  call  the  stuff,  will  be  less  annoyed 
with  you  if  you  ask  him  to  consume  a 
peck  of  spinach  than  if  you  expect  him 
to  eat  a  bushel  of  it,  because  it  takes  2, 
3,  4,  8  pecks  to  make  a  bushel. 

13.  Consumers  who  are  lucky 
enough  to  afford  perfume  know  that 
it  takes  8,  14,  3,  20,  2  fluid  drams  of 
perfume  to  make  a  fluid  ounce. 

14.  It's  common  sense  to  ask  for  "a 
pound  of  that"  or  "4  quarts  of  those" 
instead  of  "a  dime's  worth"  or  "a  box 
full"  because 

(a)  it  is  easier  for  your  groceryman 
to  fill  your  order ; 

(b)  you  must  obey  the  law; 

W  \  '  (^)  you're  surer  of  getting  the  ex- 
Q    act  amount  you  pay  for; 
&        (d)  it's  a  wise  rule  to  be  careful 
^     with  your  loose  change. 

15.  The  surest  and  quickest  way  to 
W  find  out  if  and  when  the  scales  your 
^  groceryman  uses  have  been  checked  by 
M    a  government  official  is  to 

d 


^        (a)  ask  the  store  clerk; 

(b)  look  for  a  seal  on  the  scales; 


(r)  write  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  Washington ; 

(d)  bring  your  own  set  of  weights 
to  the  store  and  check  the  scales ; 

(e)  look  at  the  sales  slip. 

16.  The  difference  between  mechan- 
ical and  supervisional  activities  of 
Weights  and  Measures  officials  is  that 

{a)  mechanical  activities  cover  in- 
spection and  certification  of  scales  and 
measuring  devices,  while  supervisional 
activities  have  to  do  with  investigating 
complaints,  observing  the  weighing 
and  measuring  of  goods  by  sellers, 
informing  the  public  of  the  office's 
work,  etc. ; 

{b)  mechanical  activities  deal  with 
repair  and  alteration  of  imperfect  ma- 
chines, while  supervisional  activities 
deal  with  supervising  of  personnel  in 
the  office ; 

{c)  mechanical  activities  deal  with 
all  checkups  which  require  intricate 
equipment,  while  supervisional  work 
deals  with  checkups  done  with  master 
weights  and  measures. 

17.  Careful  consumers  want  to  be 
sure  that  the  pointer  of  a  scale  is  at 
zero  before  their  goods  are  weighed, 
and  that  it  comes  to  a  complete  stand- 
still before  the  goods  are  removed  from 
the  scale,  because 

(^j)  it's  the  only  way  they  have  of 
knowing  whether  the  scale  is  accurate; 
y^b)  they  want  to  be  sure  they  get 
all  they're  paying  for; 

(f)  it's  a  good  way  to  learn  how  a 
scale  works ; 

{d)  grocerymen  appreciate  some- 
body's checking  their  reading  of  the 
scale. 

18.  Power  to  define  what  the  stand- 
ards of  weights  and  measures  shall  be 
in  this  country  rests  with  the 

{a)  Local  Weights  and  Measures 
officials ; 

{b)  Congress; 
l^c)  National  Bureau  of  Standards; 

{d)  Governors  of  States. 

19.  By  what  authority  does  this 
agency  exercise  the  power  to  define 
standards  of  weights  and  measures.' 

20.  Custodian  of  the  master  weights 
and  measures  by  which  all  others  in 
the  country  are  ultimately  checked  is 

{a)  Congress; 

{b)  Director  of  the  Mint; 

(f)  President; 


^  {d)  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

21.  There  is  an  international  mas- 
ter standard  of  weight  recognized  by 
30  countries,  of  which  this  country  is 
one.     Every  once  in  a  while,  these 
countries  have  their  national  standard 
weights  checked  against  this  interna- 
tional standard  to  be  sure  they  are 
identical.    This  international  unit  of 
weight  is  kept  in: 
(d)  Paris; 
London ; 
Geneva ; 


{d) 
(0 


Washington ; 


Greenwich. 

22.  Many  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable 
containers  used  in  the  sale  of  these 
products  from  one  State  to  another  are 
standardized  by  law,  and  the  Federal 
agency  that  administers  the  law  is  the 
V  {a)  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics ; 

{b")  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domes- 
tic Commerce ; 

(f)  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation ; 

{d)  Food  and  Drug  Administration ; 

(e)  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

23.  Remembering  dates  is  dull,  but 
the  first  national  law  to  standardize  the 
size  of  any  container  used  for  foods 
was  the 

(d)  Sherman  Anti-trust  Act; 
(b)  Standard  Container  Act; 

(f)  Food  and  Drugs  Act; 

{d)  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act ; 
{e)  Apple  Barrel  Act. 

24.  Observant  consumers  notice  that 
packaged  foods  shipped  over  State 
lines  have  the  net  contents  printed  on 
the  label  of  the  package.  It's  there 
because 

(^)  there's  a  Federal  law  that  makes 
it  illegal  not  to  show  net  weight ; 

{b)  it's  an  old  established  trade  j 
practice;  -  | 

(r)  it  makes  it  easier  for  merchants 
to  invoice  their  goods  accurately; 

{d)  local  Weights  and  Measures  ^jj 
officials  require  it. 

25.  Some  people  think  it  would  be 
a  good  idea  to  standardize  by  law  the 
size  of  containers  of  canned  foods,  as 
some  of  the  containers  for  fresh  foods 
are  standardized  by  law.  Which  of 
the  following  is  the  strongest  consumer 
argument  for  such  a  law? 

(rf)  It  would  be  easier  to  stock <*ij 


pantry  shelves  with  cans  of  the  same 
•  size  than  a  variety  of  sizes ; 

(b)  It  would  make  the  work  of 
Weights  and  Measures  officials  easier; 

c)  It  would  be  easier  to  compare 
prices ; 

(d)  It  would  be  easier  to  order 
foods  by  telephone. 

26.  A  groceryman  sells  2  kinds 
of  canned  tomatoes.  One  kind  comes 
in  No.  2  size  cans,  each  of  which  holds 
20  ounces  of  tomatoes.  The  other 
kind  comes  in  No.  303  size  cans,  each 
of  which  holds  17  ounces.   Three  cans 

h  of  each  size  sell  for  20  cents.  How 
much  more,  per  pound,  will  the  to- 
matoes in  No.  303  cans  cost  than  the 
tomatoes  in  No.  2  cans.'* 

27.  A  storekeeper,  anxious  to  weigh 
goods  accurately  for  his  customers  but 
finding  that  no  amount  of  repair  will 
correct  an  inaccurate  scale,  should 

(a)  calculate  how  much  the  old 
scale  is  in  error  and  make  allowance 
for  the  error  every  time  something  is 
weighed  on  it ; 

(b)  explain  to  customers  that  the 
scale  is  not  accurate  but  that  he  is 

>  charging  less  per  pound  for  the  prod- 
uct than  he  otherwise  would ; 
y^{c)  replace    the    inaccurate  scale 
with  an  accurate  one ; 

{d)  Ask  his  wholesaler  to  weigh 
his  supplies  and  mark  the  weight  on 
each  piece  or  package  before  deliver- 
ing to  the  store. 

28.  A  retail  store  scale  should  be 
placed 

{a)  wherever  it  will  take  up  least 
space ; 

{h)  on  a  high  shelf  where  it  is  out 
of  reach  of  children; 

(f)  where  it  is  most  handy  for  the 
clerk  to  place  goods  on  it; 
\/Xd)  where  the  customer  can  see 
both  the  weighing  surface  and  the 
pointer. 

29.  When  a  scale  or  measuring  de- 
vice is  ""sealed,"  it  is 

(a)  insured  against  all  tampering; 
^^b)  marked  to  show  approval  by  a 
government  official ; 

(r)  placed  in  safekeeping  until 
needed ; 

(d)  condemned. 

30.  To  check  whether  you  are  get- 
ting all  the  gasoline  you  pay  for,  the 
surest  way  is  to 


i/\d)  make  certain  the  pump  has 
been  approved  by  a  Weights  and 
Measures  official,  and  watch  the  indi- 
cator ; 

{b)  count  the  times  the  bell  of  the 
pump  rings ; 

((•)  check  the  gas  gauge  in  your  car 
with  that  of  the  pump ; 

{d)  always  buy  from  the  same  mer- 
chant. 

31.  In  the  course  of  a  year  consum- 
ers buy  19  billion  pounds  of  potatoes. 
Potatoes  sell,  let  us  say,  for  4  cents  a 
pound.  Suppose  all  the  scales  on 
which  these  potatoes  were  weighed 
happened  to  be  just  slightly  inaccurate 
and  every  pound  consumers  bought  was 
shortweight  a  tiny  one-third  ounce.  In 
the  course  of  the  year,  how  much 
would  this  short  weight  cost  consumers 
on  the  whole  19  billion  pounds 

32.  What  is  the  national  standard 
of  weight  for  a  bag  of  coal.'' 

33.  Honest  merchants  do  not  object 
to  your  checking  to  make  certain  you 
are  getting  all  the  coal  you  pay  for. 
The  best  check  is  to 

{a)  weigh  the  coal  yourself ; 

{b)  ask  your  merchant  if  his  scales 
are  in  working  order; 

(f)  look  for  an  official  seal  of  ap- 
proval on  the  delivery  truck; 
]^{d)  ask  for  a  ticket  signed  and 
stamped  with  a  public  weighmaster's 
seal  before  the  coal  is  unloaded. 

34.  If  you  are  a  careful  consumer 
you  do  not  allow  your  grocer  to 
'"weigh  in"  the  wooden  butter  dish 
when  he  weighs  your  butter,  because 

{a)  the  dish  makes  the  butter  lie 
unevenly  on  the  weighing  surface  of 
the  scale ; 

{b)  the  dish  might  hide  part  of  the 
butter  so  that  you  would  not  know  ex- 
actly how  much  you  were  getting ; 

you  don't  want  to  pay  butter 
prices  for  wooden  dishes ; 

{d)  the  dish  is  harmful  to  the 
butter. 

35.  The  major  reason  why,  in  some 
cities.  Weights  and  Measures  laws  re- 
quire that  bread  be  sold  only  in 
loaves  of  certain  weights  is  that  such 
standardization 

{a)  simplifies  the  work  of  Weights 
and  Measures  officials; 

/'{b)  makes  for  fairer  competition 
between  sellers  of  bread  ; 


(f)  discourages  bakers  from  mak-  g 
ing  bread  with  too  many  air  bubbles ; 

{d)  was  demanded  by  manufactur- 
ers of  baking  pans. 

36.  "There  is  a  mandatory  system 
of  uniform  weights  and  measures  in 
force  throughout  this  country."  Is  this 
statement  TRUE  or  FALSE  ? 

37.  A  model  State  weights  and 
measures  law  has  been  adopted  by  the 

(^a)  National  Conference  on 
Weights  and  Measures; 

{b)  Federal  Trade  Commission; 

(f)  National  Better  Business  Bu- 
reau ; 

{d)  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

38.  Every  housewife  should  have  a 
set  of  accurate  kitchen  scales,  because 

{a)  she  should  keep  a  record  of  the 
food  she  lends  her  neighbors; 

{b)  it  is  the  only  way  to  teach  chil- 
dren arithmetic ; 

(r)  She  can  thus  justify  her  weekly 
food  budget  to  her  husband ; 
^^■{d)  it  is  common  sense  and  sound 
economy  to  check  the  weight  of  foods 
she  buys. 

39.  If  you  send  your  wash  to  a 
laundry  to  be  done  by  the  pound,  you 
should  weigh  it,  because 

that  is  the  only  check  you  have 
on  the  weight  you  are  charged; 

{b)  Weights  and  Measures  officials 
never  check  laundry  scales ; 

(c)  hotels  and  restaurants  always 
do  this. 

40.  If  a  householder  wants  an  offi- 
cial check  on  the  accuracy  of  his  elec- 
tric meter,  he  should 

{a)  write  to  his  Congressman; 
{b)  Write  to  the  Edison  Electric 
Institute ; 

(r)  request  an  inspection  by  a  field 
officer  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards ; 

\^/Xd)  request  an  inspection  by  the 
local  Weights  and  Measures  official 
or  the  State  or  local  Public  Service 
Commission. 

COMPLETE  IN  20  WORDS  OR  LESS  oo 
"Consumers  gain  from  honest  and  ad-  o» 
equate  weights  and  measures  enforce-  ^ 
ment  because  " 

COMPLETE  IN  20  WORDS  OR  LESS  W 

"Merchants  gain  from  honest  and  ade-  Q 

quale  weights  and  measures  enforce-  ^ 

ment  because  "  O 


New  Shrinkage  Rules  for  Cotton  Consumers 


If  industry  puts  these  rules  to  work^  the  days 
of  consumer  irritation  over  cotton  goods  that 
come  from  the  tub  several  sizes  smaller  should 
be  numbered.    But  consumers  will  have  to  help 


IF  YOU  SEE  a  torn  shirt  flying  from 
a  flag  pole  these  days,  it  may  be  there 
because  some  consumer  is  celebrating 
his  emancipation  from  collars  that 
shrink  till  they  choke. 

As  the  result  of  the  promulgation 
of  Trade  Practice  Rules  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  covering  the  woven 
cotton  yard  goods  industry,  labels  on 
cotton  goods  making  claims  about 
shrinkage  must,  from  now  on,  specify 
exactly  what  they  mean  when  they  say 
"shrunk"  or  "preshrunk."  Under  the 
,  rules  these  words  may  be  applied  only 
to  cotton  goods  that  have  actually  un- 
dergone a  shrinking  process.  In  addi- 
tion, the  label  must  guarantee  that  the 
cotton  goods  will  not  shrink  more 
than  a  stated  percent. 

Shrinkage  statements  in  the  labels  of 
cotton  goods  from  now  on  will  read 
something  like  this:  "Preshrunk — will 
not  shrink  more  than  percent  un- 
der Commercial  Standard  CS  59-36." 

June  30,  1938  is  the  date  these 
rules  officially  bear,  but  they  began 
to  take  shape  years  ago — perhaps  with 
the  first  complaint  registered  over 
shrinkage  by  a  very  angry  consumer. 
Locating  that  protest  on  the  calendar 
would  be  difficult.  For  the  purpose 
here,  1932  is  a  good  date  to  begin  with. 

At  that  time  dissatisfaction  with  la- 
bels about  shrinkage  reached  the  point 
on  the  flood  register  where  the  alarm 
began  to  ring.  Examining  the  state 
of  the  trade  and  of  consumer  choler, 
the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  put  its 
Textile  Subsection  to  work  on  a  solu- 
tion of  the  shrinkage  problem.  This 
committee  after  nosing  around  the 
problem,  decided  that  they  weren't 
"    representative  enough  to  deal  with  it. 


So  they  fostered  the  establishment  of 
an  autonomous  organization  called  the 
Textile  Shrinkage  Conference.  Con- 
vening in  February  of  1933,  this  con- 
ference after  many  months  came  up 
with  suggested  rules  on  shrinkage. 
These  rules  the  Conference  referred  to 
the  American  Standards  Association, 
an  organization  made  up  largely  of  en- 
gineers and  commercial  and  industrial 
representatives.  The  ASA  undertakes 
to  persuade  industries  voluntarily  to 
adopt  standard  practices  in  industry 
and  thus  eliminate  waste  and  foster 
efiiciency. 

•  CANVASSING  approximately  50 
groups — including  interested  consum- 
ers, manufacturers,  processors,  distrib- 
utors, and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion— the  ASA  sought  approval  for 
the  proposed  shrinkage  rules.  It  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  okay  of  all  but 
one  group — the  National  Association 
of  Finishers.  This  organization  ob- 
jected because  its  members  do  the 
shrinking  job  and  whatever  guarantees 
are  made  would  have  to  be  made  by 
them.  Stuck  right  in  the  middle  of 
the  problem,  too,  this  Association 
could  see  many  technical  disadvan- 
tages that  outweighed  the  positive 
advantages  claimed  for  the  projected 
rules. 

Among  the  hearty  endorsements 
given  the  plan,  however,  were  some 
from  the  American  Home  Economics 
Association,  the  American  Association 
of  University  Women,  the  Laundry- 
owners  National  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
and  the  National  Association  of  Cotton 
Manufacturers.    Consumers  wanted  it; 


the  retailers  wanted  it.  But  since  the 
Finishers  objected,  the  American 
Standards  Association,  which  acts  only 
when  unanimous  approval  is  forthcom- 
ing, could  not  act  at  all. 

Balked  here,  the  Textile  Shrinkage 
Conference  then  passed  the  problem  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Tak- 
ing time  out  to  make  its  own  survey  of 
the  problem  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission went  to  work  on  it  through  its 
Fair  Trade  Practice  Division.  Early 
in  1937  this  Division  issued  for  the 
purposes  of  discussion  tentative  rules 
regarding  shrinkage,  and  called  a 
Trade  Practice  Conference  for  March 
of  1937.  At  this  conference  and  a 
second  one  on  January  27,  1938,  in 
Washington,  everyone  interested  in  the 
shrinkage  problem  had  a  chance  to 
speak  his  mind.  Consumers  spoke  up. 
Laundrymen  read  their  views;  spokes- 
men for  retailers  said  their  piece.  Fin- 
ishers had  a  chance  to  object,  the  cot- 
ton manufacturers  to  approve.  Finally, 
with  everyone's  opinion  on  the  record, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  turned 
its  experts  loose  on  the  data  collected. 
On  June  30,  1938,  the  FTC  issued  its 
final  rules. 

Concerned  lest  the  rules  as  phrased 
would  apply  only  to  cotton  piece  goods 
and  not  to  ready-to-wear  cotton  goods. 
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IT'S  JUST  AS  WELL  that  this  cloth  was  not  made  up  into  a 
dress !  Under  Federal  Trade  Commission  shrinkage  rules,  con- 
sumers can  now  get  label  guarantees  against  shrinkage  like  this. 


the  New  York  City  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs  wrote  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  In  reply,  the  Commis- 
sion reassured  consumers  and  stated 
that  the  rules  as  issued  applied  not  only 
to  piece  goods,  but  to  all  cotton  goods, 
"regardless  of  whether  the  same  may 
be  in  the  form  of  piece  goods  or  a  gar- 
ment when  sold  in  the  channels  of 
trade  or  to  the  consuming  public." 

•MANY   HISTORICAL  EVENTS, 
studious  consumers  know,  represent  a 
compromise  between  conflicting  tend- 
encies, interests,  and  demands.  The 
shrinkage  rules  began  as  a  plan  to  gov- 
ern all  fabrics,  in  every  stage  of  their 
development  toward  finished  goods.  In 
the  course  of  the  development  of  these 
rules,  however,  everything  except  cot- 
ton was  thrown  out.    At  another  stage 
everything  except  cotton  piece  goods 
was  thrown  out.    At  a  still  later  stage, 
H      the  Federal  Trade  Commission  went 
Q      out  and  brought  finished  cotton  gar- 
P     ments  back  under  the  rules.    To  see 
^       how  all  the  various  economic  groups 
2     interested  in  the  shrinkage  problem 
H     came  together  and  hammered  away  on 
S      their  problem  until  the  present  rules 
M     came  out,  let  us  eavesdrop  on  the  sec- 
^     ond  hearing  held  by  the  Federal  Trade 
U  Commission. 


Gathering  in  the  old  gingerbread 
apartment  house  which  served  as  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission's  headquar- 
ters before  it  moved  to  its  stone-col- 
umned modern  building  on  Constitu- 
tion Avenue,  the  meeting  was  called  to 
order  by  the  FTC's  Assistant  Director 
of  Trade  Practices.  Usually  there  is 
comparative  calm  after  the  gavel  has 
hammered  out  quiet.  At  this  meeting 
the  quiet  lasted  until  the  Chairman  had 
spoken  and  a  representative  of  the 
Textile  Shrinkage  Conference  had 
given  a  brief  report.  But  then,  for- 
malities over,  a  representative  of  the 
finishers  walked  down  the  aisle  to  the 
big  conference  table  and  objected. 

"The  varying  and  uncontrollable 
conditions  which  the  finishers  contend 
with  in  this  process  make  it  impossible 
to  make  statements  of  a  definite  nature 
as  applied  to  particular  pieces  of  cloth." 
With  500  different  mills,  500,000 
looms,  20  million  spindles,  all  pro- 
ducing threads,  and  cloth  of  different 
strength  and  shrinkage  potentialities, 
how  can  we,  he  asked  in  effect,  make 
any  guarantees  about  shrinkage? 

"Gentlemen  it's  hokum,"  com- 
mented a  consumer  editor  of  a  na- 
tionally known  magazine.  Speaking 
not  as  an  expert,  but  simply  as  some- 
one who  had  talked  with  consumers 


and  written  to  them,  as  someone  who 
knew  what  they  wanted,  the  consumer  - 
editor  went  on,  "Government  specifi- 
cations for  shrinkage  allow  only  one 
percent  in  the  warp  and  one  percent 
in  the  filling.  What  is  good  enough 
for  the  prisons  and  reform  schools  is 
not  any  too  good  for  consumers.  If 
you  want  to  play  this  game  fair,  settle 
on  one  meaning  for  the  term  shrunk 
or  preshrunk." 

"We  do  want  to  play  fair  with  con- 
sumers," another  spokesman  for  the 
finishers  said.  "We  raise  questions  be- 
cause we  have  to  produce  the  goods.  ^ 
But  we  approach  the  problem,  I  will 
not  say  slowly  because  we  have  been 
working  at  it  5  years  or  more,  but  we 
approach  it  in  a  broad  and  common- 
sense  way,  taking  a  step  at  a  time, 
not  by  imposing  rules  which  we  can- 
not meet — rules,"  he  continued, 
"which  may  require  us  to  drop  entirely 
the  question  of  trying  to  furnish 
shrunk  goods." 

"I  am  trying  to  make  up  my  mind," 
a  department  store  spokesman  inter- 
jected, "whether  this  industry  is  boast- 
ing or  apologizing  for  taking  5  years  ^ 
to  arrive  at  a  determination  of  this 
matter.  Department  stores,"  he  em- 
phasized, "have  entered  upon  a  cam- 
paign to  compel  producers  of  merchan- 
dise to  furnish  retailers  with  such  in- 
formation which  may,  and  should,  be 
passed  on  to  consumers." 

•AN  AMERICAN  Home  Economics 
Association  representative  arose  to 
prove  just  how  important  action  on 
shrinkage  was.  A  home  economist  who 
was  also  a  textile  expert  had  gone  into 
the  matter  of  shrinkage.  Twenty-one 
different  brands  of  sheets  had  been  pur-  *l 
chased,  and  then  had  been  washed  50  ^ 
times,  each  one  by  exactly  the  same 
method.  None  of  the  sheets  when 
purchased  had  been  labeled  preshrunk, 
but  some  had  been  sold  as  shrink- 
proof.  Measurements  showed  that 
shrinkage  varied  from  1.2  percent  to 
29  percent.  Guarantees  about  shrink- 
age had  nothing  to  do  with  the  amount 
of  shrinkage. 

Another  test  on  shirts  was  described. 
Fourteen  shirts  had  been  sent  to  the 
laundry  20  times  and  then  measured. 
Many  of  them  had  been  labeled  pre-  • 


shrunk,  but  they  shrank  just  the 
same — some  as  much  as  5  percent. 
Cotton  dresses  and  cotton  yard  goods 
showed  up  the  same  way. 

"Is  there  anyone  else  present  who 
wishes  to  present  his  views,"  the  chair- 
man of  the  meeting  asked.  No  one 
replied.  "The  meeting  is  adjourned." 
And  then  on  June  30,  1938  the  rules 
came  out. 

Applicable  to  all  woven  cotton 
goods,  finished  or  not,  the  rules  do 


two  things,  first  they  forbid  certain 
practices  held  to  be  unfair  and  there- 
fore illegal.  Second,  they  require 
manufacturers  and  distributors  to  do 
certain  things. 

Forbidden  is  the  practice  of  mislead- 
ing or  deceiving  consumers  by  any 
manner  regarding  the  amount  cotton 
goods  will  shrink.  In  the  language  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  "the 
practice  of  selling,  offering  for  sale, 
advertising,  describing,  branding. 


ONE  of  the  minor,  but  common,  annoyances  of  the  launderer's  and  the 
wearer's  lives  is  this  kind  of  uneven  shrinkage,  where  the  lining  of  collars 
contracts  more  than  the  surface  material.  Under  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission shrinkage  rules,  if  a  label  states  the  garment  will  shrink  only 
2  percent,  this  statement  must  be  true  of  all  materials  in  the  garment. 


marking  or  labeling,  woven  cotton 
yard  goods  in  a  manner  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  mislead  or  deceive  .  .  ,  with 
respect  to  the  preshrunk  character  of 
such  goods  .  .  .  the  residual  shrink- 
age ...  or  respecting  any  other  shrink- 
age properties  ...  is  an  unfair  trade 
practice." 

Banned,  too,  is  the  use  of  "full 
shrunk,"  "shrinkproof,"  "nonshrink- 
able,"  and  similar  terms  if  the  goods 
sold,  advertised,  or  labeled  contain  any 
further  capacity  to  shrink  at  all.  For 
practical  purposes,  since  all  cotton 
goods  shrink  some,  these  words  are  put 
on  the  disallowed  list  altogether. 

•  SHRUNK  and  preshrunk  may  be 
used  to  describe  cotton  goods,  if,  when 
they  are  used,  a  statement  guaranteeing 
maximum  shrinkage  accompanies 
them.  Thus,  a  manufacturer  may 
label  a  garment:  "These  goods  have 
been  shrunk  (or  preshrunk)  to  the  ex- 
tent that  residual  shrinkage  will  not 
exceed  ....  %  when  tested  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recognized  and  approved 
standards  or  tests."  Or  the  label  may 
read  something  like  this:  "Preshrunk — 
residual  shrinkage  1%,"  or  2%.  Re- 
sidual shrinkage  used  here  means 
simply  that  the  product  will  shrink 
some  more,  even  though  it  has  been 
subjected  to  a  shrinkage  process,  but 
that  such  shrinkage  will  not  exceed  1 
or  2  percent,  as  indicated. 

To  make  sure  that  everyone  uses  a 
reliable  and  adequate  test  to  determine 
how  much  a  piece  of  goods  will 
shrink  or  how  much  potential  or  re- 
sidual shrinkage  it  may  contain,  the 
Commission  specifies  that  these  facts 
be  determined  by  a  recognized  stand- 
ard test — in  this  case  a  test  devised  by 
the  American  Standards  Association 
known  as  "Commercial  Standard 
CS59-36."  A  weak  or  inefficient  test 
obviously  would  show  unreliable  and 
misleading  results. 

Two  points  must  be  made  about  the 
new  rules.  First,  a  manufacturer  need 
not  sell  his  goods  as  "Preshrunk"  or 
"Shrunk"  at  all,  and  then  he  does  not 
have  to  pay  attention  to  the  rules.  Con- 
sumers who  want  to  be  protected  from 
the  hazards  of  shrinkage,  therefore, 
must  insist  that  the  goods  they  buy 

[Concluded  on  page  18] 
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Feed  Buyers  Are  Lucky 

They  seldom  have  to  guess  on  the  quality 
in  the  package  when  they  go  to  market 


WHEN  the  little  pig  goes  to  market 
to  buy  a  mixed  feed  for  himself  he 
does  not  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke.  Nor 
does  his  owner,  the  farmer,  when  he 
buys  mixed  feed  for  his  other  stock. 
In  46  of  the  48  States  today  there  are 
feed  laws.  Because  of  these  feed  laws, 
there  is  hardly  a  bag  or  package  of 
commercial  mixed  feed  sold  which 
does  not  give  feed  purchasers  the  in- 
formation they  need  to  know  at  the 
time  they  make  their  purchases. 

North  Dakota  which  has  a  typical 
feed  law,  for  example,  requires  this 
information  upon  each  package  of 
commercial  mixed  feeds: 

1.  Name  of  each  ingredient  used; 

2.  Guaranteed    minimum  amount 

of  crude  protein ; 

3.  Guaranteed  minimum  amount  of 

crude  fat; 

4.  Guaranteed  maximum  amount  of 

crude  fiber; 

5.  Net  weight; 

6.  Name,  brand,  or  trademark  of 

the  feed ; 

7.  Name  and  address  of  the  manu- 

facturer ; 

8.  Maximum  amount  of  peat,  hu- 

mus, or  moss; 

9.  Exact  amount  of  foreign  mineral 

matters     and  unwholesome 

feeding  materials. 
Consumers  dashing  off  to  the  store 
to  get  a  box  of  breakfast  food,  or  stop- 
ping in  the  drugstore  on  the  way  home 
for  a  tube  of  toothpaste,  might  run 
over  such  label  requirements,  and  say, 
"So  what !   I  don't  care  how  much  pro- 


FEED  is  a  cooperative  first.  Of  all  com- 
modities made  or  purchased  by  coopera- 
tives in  the  United  States,  feed  ranks  first. 
Approximately  5  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
of  farm  income  in  1936  was  spent  on  feed. 


tein  there  is  in  my  toothpaste,  and  as 
for  the  amount  of  moss  in  my  break- 
fast food,  why  words  fail  me." 

Significantly,  however,  the  descrip- 
tive information  required  for  mixed 
feeds  is  precisely  the  information 
farmers  need  when  they  purchase  feed- 
stuffs.  With  it  they  can  buy  economi- 
cally the  diet  elements  they  want. 

•  FARMERS  buy  mixed  feed  for  the 
nutrients  they  contain,  their  proteins, 
fats,  carbohydrates,  and  mineral  salts. 
In  dairy  farming,  for  example,  these 
food  elements  are  fed  to  cows  to  in- 
crease and  enrich  their  milk  produc- 
tion. So  when  the  farmer  goes  shop- 
ping he  wants  to  know  how  much  pro- 
tein, how  much  fat,  and  how  much 
carbohydrate,  he  is  getting  in  the  feed 
he  is  buying.  The  label  information 
tells  him  the  percentage  of  the  impor- 
tant nutrients  the  feed  he  is  buying 
contains. 

These  nutrients,  however,  cannot  be 
given  to  animals  in  their  pure  form. 
Thus  fiber  is  necessary  in  some  feeds 
and  is  not  an  adulterant,  despite  the 
fact  that  feeds  high  in  fiber  content  are 
less  digestible  than  other  feeds.  For 
the  farmer's  purposes,  an  excessive 
fiber  content  reduces  feed  efficiency. 
Other  nutrients  are  added  to  feeds  to 
meet  dietary  deficiencies.  But  the  per- 
centage of  the  important  nutrients  in 
the  feed  is  listed  on  the  label.  Feed 
purchasers  at  least  have  some  idea  what 
they  are  paying  for. 

As  a  further  guarantee  to  farmers, 
feeds  may  not  by  law  contain  sub- 
stances dangerous  to  the  health  of  do- 
mestic animals.  Together,  the  positive 
requirement  that  the  labels  list  the  in- 
gredients in  a  feed  with  the  percentage 
of  principal  nutrients,  plus  the  en- 


joinder  against  the  use  of  dangerous 
substances  in  feedstuffs,  give  the  buy- 
ers of  feedstuffs  a  pocketbook  insur- 
ance far  exceeding  any  that  buyers  of 
foodstuffs  get. 

Nor  is  it  that  farmers  are  more  con- 
cerned about  their  cattle  than  their 
families.  It  is  simply  that  farmers,  like 
other  consumers,  are  less  acutely 
aware  of  themselves  as  consumers 
than  as  producers.  Despite  the  resem- 
blance between  the  feed  laws  and  the 
Food  and  Drug  laws,  feed  laws  are  de- 
signed to  protect  farmers  as  producers, 
rather  than  farmers  as  consumers. 
These  laws  first  appeared  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  19th  Century  together  with 
a  number  of  other  laws  which  also  look 
like,  but  are  not,  consumer  legislation. 

With  the  completion  of  the  trans- 
continental railroads,  with  the  im- 
provement of  transportation  between 
country  and  town,  and  with  the  rise  of 
commercial  farming,  farm  homesteads 
which  had  been  self-sufficient  were 
gradually  knitted  into  the  national 
economy.  Farmers  began  to  sell  their 
products  to  city  dealers — milk  and 
grain,  for  example — and  to  buy  prod- 
ucts that  they  needed  in  their  farming 
from  the  city. 

•MIXED  feeds,  which  farmers  began 
to  buy,  were  often  sold  with  the  as- 
surance that  they  contained  protein  and 
fat,  but  instead  they  frequently  con- 
tained shredded  straw,  sawdust, 
ground  corncob,  and  almost  any  other 
adulterant.  As  producers,  then,  to  pro- 
tect their  business,  farmers  combined 
to  get  laws  on  the  statute  books  that 
reduced  their  bargaining  disadvantages 
with  the  sellers  of  adulterated  feed 
products.  In  the  States,  statute  books 
began  to  fill  up  with  feed  laws,  ferti- 


lizer laws,  weights  and  measures  laws, 
and  other  legal  protections  against 
practices  which  cut  farmers'  economic 
legs  from  under  them. 

Like  all  new  laws,  the  feed  laws  met 
with  opposition  when  they  first  were 
passed.  It  was  not  long,  however,  be- 
fore most  everyone  was  shouting  their 
praises.  In  Vermont,  for  example,  in 
1923  the  agency  charged  with  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law  found  itself 
hampered  by  a  lack  of  funds.  At  this 
moment  the  feed  manufacturers,  who 
were  to  be  regulated  and  inspected,  ap- 
proached the  agency  with  a  plan  to 
provide  adequate  funds  for  inspection. 
Then  the  regulating  agency,  and  the 
business  to  be  regulated,  together  ap- 
pealed to  the  State  legislature  to  enact 
the  new  tax  plan  into  law. 

•WHEN  feed  manufacturers  today 
meet  in  their  annual  convention  they 
are  addressed  by  a  representative  of  the 
Association  of  Feed  Control  Officials. 
And  when  the  feed  control  officials 
meet  in  their  annual  convention  they 
are  addressed  by  a  representative  of  the 
feed  manufacturers.  The  2  associations 
work  together,  advise  each  other,  con- 
sult with  each  other,  to  the  end  that 
the  industry  and  the  farmers  they  both 
serve  may  benefit. 

Nor  does  cooperation  stop  there. 


CX  FEEDS.  SEE! 
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J2  The  46  States  which  have  enacted  Feed 
Control  laws  have  enacted  different 
laws,  with  varying  requirements  in 
many  cases.    Some  do  not  measure  up 


to  desirable  standards  in  the  minds  of 
the  feed  control  officials.  The  multi- 
plicity of  laws  harasses  manufacturers 
in  that  they  must  prepare  their  prod- 


FARMERS  buy  feeds  for  the  nutrients — carbohydrates,  fats, 
proteins,  and  mineral  salts — they  contain.  Labels  on  animal 
feeds  tell  farmers  the  quality  of  the  product  they  are  buying. 
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LAWS  in  46  States  are  emphatic  in  requiring  that 
the  labels  on  feed  for  livestock  list  the  ingredi- 
ents of  the  feed.  Few  laws  defining  require- 
ments for  labels  on  human  foods  are  as  meticulous. 


ucts  and  their  labels  to  conform  with  1 
many  standards.  Both  the  feed  manu-  " 
facturers  and  the  feed  control  officials 
therefore  believe  that  there  should  be  a 
uniform  law  in  all  States.  Drafted  by 
the  Association  of  Feed  Control  Offi- 
cials this  uniform  law  has  the  support 
of  the  manufacturers. 

Even  the  best  intentioned  laws  get 
snagged  on  enforcement  problems  or 
are  left  high  and  dry  by  a  failure  of 
funds.  Feed  laws,  however,  do  not 
fall  into  that  group  of  laws  lost  and 
forgotten  in  the  statute  books.  Nor 
do  feed  control  officials  belong  to  that , 
futile  class  of  law  enforcement  officials 
who  must  blind  themselves  to  evasions 
because  there  is  no  money  for 
administration. 

Because  the  feed  laws  require  the  de- 
scriptive labeling  of  feeds,  and  because 
the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  law  forbids 
the  misbranding  of  foods  for  humans 
and  animals  in  interstate  commerce, 
local  enforcement  is  strengthened  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

•MANUFACTURERS  to  sell  their 
feeds  in  most  States  must  list  their  in-  ^ 
gredients  on  the  packages.  The  mo- 
ment a  manufacturer  makes  a  false 
statement  on  a  label,  if  his  product  is 
in  interstate  commerce,  he  runs  afoul, 
not  only  of  the  State  law  there  but  also 
the  Federal  law.  Without  duplication 
State  and  Federal  laws  gear  together  so 
efficiently  that  there  is  no  legal  no- 
man's  land  into  which  neither  State  nor 
Federal  officials  may  go. 

Inside  the  States  the  Feed  Control 
agencies  maintain  testing  laboratories 
in  which  samples  of  feeds  sold  in  the 
State  during  the  year  are  analyzed. 
Here  the  actual  contents  of  the  feeds' 
are  checked  against  their  claimed  con- 
tent. Too,  the  percentage  of  each  im- 
portant nutrient  and  also  of  fiber  or 
filler  is  verified.  The  results  of  these 
analyses  are  published  each  year  in  an- 
nual reports,  and  farmers,  wanting 
more  information  about  the  feedstulTs 
they  buy,  may  obtain  these  analyses, 
keep  them,  and  take  them  along  when 
they  go  buying. 

To  finance  feed  law  enforcement, 
all  except  one  of  the  46  States  that 
have  feed  laws  require  manufacturers 

[Concluded  on  page  18] 


CONSUMERS'  BOOKSHELF 


A  COURSE  IN  CONSUMER  EDUCATION, 

by  Norma  C.  Allertz  and  Lucius  W. 
Dye,  with  Fred  T.  Wilheims,  collab- 
orator. Social  Science  XLI-x.  1938, 
pp.  329,  mimeo.  Address:  Teachers 
College  and  University  Extension 
Division,  University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln,  Nebr.  $1.00.  Reduced 
prices  in  lots  of  5  copies  or  more. 
This  set  of  materials  is  a  corre- 
spondence course  distributed  by  the 
Extension  Division  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska  for  use  within  the  State. 
Persons  outside  of  the  State  may  pur- 
chase the  materials  even  though  they 
may  not  use  them  on  a  correspond- 
ence study  basis.  The  manual  in- 
cludes a  set  of  directions  to  the  su- 
pervisor, a  set  of  materials  for  the 
pupil,  a  set  of  tests,  and  a  key  to  the 
tests.  Some  of  the  topics  considered 
are  general  buying  practices,  adver- 
tising, home  medical  care,  the  auto- 
mobile, textiles,  and  consumers 
cooperation. 

REPORT  ON  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  OF 

THE  SOUTH,  prepared  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  by  the  Na- 
tional Emergency  Council.  1938, 
pp.  64.  Address:  United  States  In- 
formation Service,  1405  G  Street, 
NW,  Washington,  D.  C.  Free. 
This  report  covers  the  following 
topics:  economic  resources,  soil, 
water,  population,  private  and  public 
income,  women  and  children,  own- 
ership and  use  of  the  land,  credit, 
use  of  natural  resources,  industry, 
and  purchasing  power. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  ON  CONSUMER  EDUCA- 


TION, compiled  under  the  direction 
of  Ira  W.  Kibby,  chief  of  Bureau  of 
Business  Education.  1938,  pp.  426, 
mimeo.  Address:  California  State 
Department  of  Education,  Sacra- 
mento, Calif.  $1.00.  (Residents 
of  California  add  3(^  sales  tax.) 
Contains  over  5,000  references  on 
buying  goods  and  services,  and  other 
consumer  problems  such  as  labeling, 
standardization,  standards  of  living, 
advertising,  cooperation,  consumer 
credit,  and  methods  of  developing 
instructional  material  for  consumer 
education. 

A  TENTATIVE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN 
CONSUMER    EDUCATION    (  S  0  C  i  a  1 

Business  Education — Business  Prin- 
ciples II),  prepared  by  the  Curricu- 
lum Committee  for  Secondary 
Schools.  1936,  pp.  75,  mimeo. 
Address:  Louisville  Public  Schools, 
Louisville,  Ky.  70^'.  Sections  of 
this  publication  are  devoted  to: 
(1)  The  Consumer — His  Plight 
and  Need  for  Education,  (2)  Ad- 
vertising, (3)  Frauds,  (4)  Tech- 
niques of  Buying  Clothing,  Foods, 
Housing,  Household  Equipment, 
Recreation  and  Services. 

BUYING  OF  DRUGS,  by  Winona  M. 
McGuire,  Fresno  Technical  High 
School,  and  A.  Prudence  McGuire, 
San  Bernardino  High  School.  1937, 
pp.  52,  mimeo.  Address:  Cali- 
fornia State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, Sacramento,  Calif.  15^''.  (Resi- 
dents of  California  add  10  sales 
tax.)  Subjects  treated:  buying  of 
"patent"  medicines,  dentifrices,  cold 


cures,  antiseptics,  pain  killers,  ca- 
thartics and  laxatives,  and  materials 
for  the  family  medicine  chest.  Con- 
tains a  glossary.  Each  unit  is  made 
up  of  written  discussion  of  signifi- 
cant points  for  the  student,  a  list  of 
questions  to  be  considered,  suggested 
student  activities,  a  true-false  test, 
and  a  bibliography. 

HOW  TO  BUY,  Series  3,  by  students  of 
home  economics  class,  University  of 
Iowa.  1937,  pp.  58,  mimeo.  Ad- 
dress: Department  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics, State  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa.  25^f.  Presents  in 
brief  outline  form  quality  guides  for 
buying  carpets  and  rugs,  gas  ranges, 
men's  dress  shirts,  men's  leather 
gloves,  perfumes,  reading  and  study 
lamps,  typewriter  paper,  wooden 
tables,  wrist  watches,  and  writing 
paper.  Bibliographies. 

KNOW  YOUR  COAL.  (A  2-reel  movie.) 
Address:  Consumers'  Counsel,  Na- 
tional Bituminous  Coal  Commission, 
Box  483,  Washington,  D.  C.  Avail- 
able to  schools,  clubs,  and  other  in- 
terested groups  which  will  pay  trans- 
portation charges  both  ways.  This 
movie  is  a  2-reel  sound  film  available 
in  both  16-  and  35-millimeter  sizes, 
showing  the  various  types  of  anal- 
yses which  can  be  made  of  bitumi- 
nous coal  and  some  of  the  reasons 
for  making  them.  May  be  shown 
without  sound. 

KNOW  YOUR  COAL.  (A  pamphlet.) 
Prepared  by  the  Consumers'  Coun- 
sel of  the  National  Bituminous  Coal 
Commission.  Consumer  Ideas  No.  3. 
1938,  pp.  11,  illus.  Address:  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  10(-.  Describes  the 
proposal  submitted  by  the  Consum- 
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ers'  Counsel  to  the  National  Bitu- 
minous Coal  Commission  for  a  sim- 
ple method  of  classifying  coal  uni- 
formly throughout  the  United  States. 
Such  a  classification  would  rate  coals 
on  the  basis  of  (a)  ability  to  resist 
breakage,  (b)  ash,  (c)  B.  t.  u.  or 
heat  content,  (d)  volatility  or 
smokiness,  (e)  moisture,  (f)  sul- 
phur, and  (g)  ash  softening  tem- 
perature or  clinkering  tendency. 

BUYING  ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT.  Ex- 
tension Circular  27.  1937,  set  of  12 
cards.  Address:  Extension  Service, 
State  College  of  Washington,  Pull- 
man, Wash.  Free.  This  circular  is 
made  up  of  a  set  of  12  cards  meas- 
uring 4x6  inches  which  may  be  con- 
veniently inserted  in  your  shopping 
bag.  The  first  two  give  brief  com- 
ment on  (a)  standards  to  follow 
when  buying  electrical  equipment, 
and  (b)  5-year  plan  for  buying  farm 
and  home  electrical  equipment  for  a 
medium-sized  family.  The  remain- 
ing 10  cards  give  brief  summaries 
of  (a)  buying  points  to  observe, 
(b)  questions  to  ask  the  salesman, 
and  (c)  care  and  use  of  the  follow- 
ing types  of  equipment:  irons,  toast- 
ers, washing  machines,  wafHe  irons, 
vacuum  cleaners,  refrigerators,  iron- 
ers,  mixers  and  beaters,  household 
ranges,  care  and  use  of  a  range. 

ONE  HUNDRED  PROBLEMS  IN  CON- 
SUMER CREDIT,  by  Charles  H.  Mer- 
gendahl  and  Le  Baron  R.  Foster. 
Pollak  Pamphlet  No.  35.  1938, 
pp.  55.  Address:  Pollak  Founda- 
tion for  Economic  Research,  New- 
ton, Mass.  10<'.  Reduced  prices  on 
lots  of  20  or  more.  Contains  prob- 
lems in  consumer  finance  for  use  in 
junior  and  senior  high  schools  and 
college  classes  in  the  mathematics  of 
finance.  Bibliography. 

YOUR    PRESSURE    COOKER  HOW  TO 

CHOOSE   IT  HOW  TO   USE   IT  FOR 

CANNING,  by  Arnold  E.  Baragar, 
Department  of  Home  Economics. 
Circular  57.  1938,  pp.  14,  illus. 
Address:  Experiment  Station,  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  University  of 
Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebr.  Free. 
Evaluates  the  following  factors  to 


consider  in  the  selection  of  a  pres- 
sure cooker:  Size  and  shape.  Kind 
of  material.  Sealing  and  clamping 
devices,  Pressure  gauges.  Safety 
valves.  Thermometers.  Describes  the 
proper  methods  of  using  a  pressure 
cooker  in  canning. 

BASIC     PRINCIPLES     OF  HEALTHFUL 

HOUSING,  preliminary  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Hygiene  of  Hous- 
ing, of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association.  A  reprint  from  the 
American  Journal  of  Public  Health, 
Vol.  XXVIII,  No.  3,  March,  1938, 
pp.  352-372.  Address:  American 
Public  Health  Association,  50  West 
50th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  25^. 
The  basic  principles  of  healthful 
housing  are  presented  under  the  fol- 
lowing general  headings:  (a)  Fun- 
damental physiological  needs, 
(b)  Fundamental  psychological 
needs,  (c)  Protection  against  conta- 
gion, and  (d)  Protection  against 
accidents. 


RURAL      ELECTRIFICATION     ON  THE 

MARCH,  by  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration.  1938,  pp.  273. 
Address:  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington,  D.  C.  20^. 
Gives  information  on  rural  electrifi- 
cation progress,  how  power  goes  to 
the  farms,  pioneering  in  the  rural 
electrification  law,  and  the  effect  on 
the  cost  of  electricity. 

REFRIGERATED  FOOD  LOCKERS  — ^A 
NEW  COOPERATIVE  SERVICE,  by  L.  B. 

Mann,  Farm  Credit  Administration. 
Circular  C-107.  1938,  pp.  30, 
illus.  Address:  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 
10^.  Discusses  the  spread  of  the 
refrigerated-locker  plan,  means  of 
organizing  and  financing,  plant  lay- 
out, equipment  and  operating  costs, 
inspection  requirements,  and  possi- 
ble savings  to  patrons.  Also  gives 
some  general  suggestions  for  opera- 
tion, a  simple  agreement  with 
patrons,  and  a  list  of  selected 
references. 

PROPOSED  MINIMUM  REQUIREMENTS 
OF  THREE  TYPES  OF  UPHOLSTERY 
FABRICS  BASED  ON  THE  ANALYSIS  OF 


SLXTY-TWO  MATERIALS,  by  BeSS  V. 

Morrison  and  Margaret  B.  Hayes, 
Textile  and  Clothing  Division,  Bu- 
reau of  Home  Economics.  Circular 
483.  1938,  pp.  28,  illus.  Address: 
Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C.  5^'.  Report  of 
a  research  study  giving  breaking 
strength,  weight  per  square  yard, 
number  of  yards  per  inch  and  fabric 
balance,  resistance  to  abrasion,  and 
colorfastness  to  light  for  the  62  fab- 
rics studied.  Sets  up  minimum  re- 
quirements for  two  grades  of  each 
of  the  following  classes  of  fabrics: 
(a)  friezes,  (b)  rib  weaves,  and 
(c)  damasks. 

FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION:  RULES 
OF  PRACTICE,  STATEMENT  OF  POL- 
ICY AND  ACTS  OF  CONGRESS  FROM 
WHICH  THE  COMMISSION  DERIVES 
ITS  POWERS.  1938,  pp.  94.  Ad- 
dress: Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington,  D.  C.  15^'-. 

COOPERATIVE    PURCHASING   OF  FARM 

SUPPLIES  IN  MISSISSIPPI,  by  John  H. 
Lister  and  Gerald  M.  Francis,  Coop- 
erative Division,  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration. Bulletin  22.  1938, 
pp.  59,  illus.  Address:  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C.  10^'.  After  a  brief  discussion 
of  agricultural  conditions  in  Missis- 
sippi this  pamphlet  discusses  the 
organization  structure,  sources  of 
capital,  membership  relations,  man- 
agement facilities,  operating  meth- 
ods and  problems,  volume  of  busi- 
ness, and  financial  problems  of  the 
Mississippi  Federated  Cooperatives 
and  its  county  member  associations. 

WOOL  AND  PART-WOOL  FABRICS  (not 

including  Blankets  and  Knit  Under- 
wear) ,  by  National  Bureau  of 
Standards.  Commercial  Standard 
CS65-38.  1938,  pp.  17.  Address: 
Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C.  5^.  Provides 
standard  methods  and  requirements 
for  description  and  labeling  of  wool 
and  part-wool  fabrics  as  agreed  on 
by  the  industry.  Relates  history  of 
the  project,  and  contains  list  of  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  who 
have  accepted  the  code. 


WINTER  COATS  represent  large  investments!  Here's  an  attrac- 
tive booklet,  filled  with  pictures,  to  help  you  make  them  wise 
investments.  The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  prepared  it  to 
tell  you  what  you  should  know  hefore  you  buy:  Facts  about  fab- 
rics, construction,  color,  labels.  You  can  get  copies  for  10  cents 
each  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 


EFFICIENT  LAUNDRY  METHODS,  by  Es- 
ther Pond.  Extension  Bulletin  243. 
1938,  pp.  15,  illus.  Address:  Ex- 
tension Service,  State  College  of 
Washington,  Pullman,  Wash.  Free. 
Designed  to  show  the  housewife  the 
desirability  of  adopting  efficient 
methods  of  laundering,  and  with 
special  emphasis  on  ways  of  avoid- 
ing fatigue,  eliminating  unnecessary 
walking  and  scrubbing.  Contains 
diagrams  illustrating  the  efficient  ar- 
rangement of  laundry  equipment. 

UCATION  FOR  WISE  CONSUMPTION. 

The  Journal  of  Educational  Sociol- 
ogy, Vol.  II,  No.  7,  March,  1938, 
pp.  385-448.  Single  copies  of  this 
magazine  may  be  secured  from  the 
Journal  of  Educational  Sociology, 
Inc.,  26  Washington  Place,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  35^'.  The  entire 
March  issue  of  this  magazine  is 
given  over  to  a  discussion  of  educa- 
tion for  wise  consumption.  The 
following  articles  are  included: 

1.  Why  Consumer  Education?, 
by  Henry  Harap. 

2.  Consumer  Education  Through- 
out the  Curriculum,  by  James  E. 
Mendenhall  and  C.  Maurice  Wieting. 

3.  Consumer  Education  in  Rural 
Areas,  by  W.  A.  Ross. 

4.  Consumer  Cooperation  in 
America,  by  E.  R.  Bowen. 

5.  Recent  Studies  of  Sociology  in 
the  Public  High  Schools  of  Michi- 
gan, by  Leonard  C.  Kercher. 

6.  Bibliographic  Materials,  by 
I.  David  Satlow. 

MENUS  AND  RECIPES  FOR  LUNCHES  AT 

SCHOOL,  by  Rowena  S.  Carpenter, 
Helen  N.  Hann,  and  Fanny  W. 
Yeatman,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics.  Miscellaneous  Publica- 
tion No.  246.  1936,  pp.  25,  illus. 
Address:  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington,  D.  C.  10^. 
Discusses  the  need  of  variety,  and 
balanced  diet  in  the  school  lunch. 
Stresses  the  importance  of  supervised 
group  lunches  giving  menus  and 
recipes  for  the  feeding  of  50  chil- 
dren together  with  practical  pur- 
chasing suggestions.  Special  plans 
for  nursery  schools  are  included. 


CONSUMER  EDUCATION  SERVICE,  pre- 
pared by  Mrs.  Harriet  Howe.  Ad- 
dress: American  Home  Economics 
Association,  620  Mills  Bldg.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Subscription,  $1.00 
per  year.  This  service  consists  of 
two  types  of  mimeographed  releases, 
a  news  letter  and  a  miscellany,  gen- 
erally issued  at  monthly  or  bi- 
monthly intervals.  Included  are 
new  publications,  reports  of  prog- 
ress in  standardization  and  grade 
labeling,  governmental  news  of  in- 


terest to  consumers,  legislation, 
trade  promotion  campaigns,  devel- 
opments in  the  cooperative  move- 
ment, and  other  consumer  news. 

LIST  OF   PUBLICATIONS   OF   INTEREST  n 

at 

TO  HOUSEHOLD  PURCHASERS,  COm-  •-« 

piled   by   the   Division   of  Codes  ^ 

and  Specifications.    Letter  Circular  ^ 

LC-416.     1937,   pp.   20,   mimeo.  H 

Address:  National  Bureau  of  Stand-  q 

ards,  U.  S.  Department  of  Com-  |j 

merce,  Washington,  D.  C.    Free.  O 
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More  turkey,  but  less  cranberries,  than,  last  year  are  in 
prospect. 

Relatively  large  supplies  of  cabbage  expected. 

Egg  prices  generally  are  highest  in  November. 

Grapefruit  supplies  expected  to  be  largest  on  record. 

Bread  price  reductions  carry  U.  S.  average  price  to  lowest 
point  since  early  1937. 


ALL  FOODS  Retail  costs  went  up 
only  four-tenths  of  one  percent  from 
August  to  September.  But  back  of 
this  small  change  there  was  a  sharp 
seasonal  rise  in  egg  prices,  which  to- 
gether with  slightly  higher  milk  and 
fresh  pork  prices,  more  than  otfset  the 
effect  of  a  marked  reduction  in  bread 
prices  and  minor  declines  in  other 
items.  Despite  this  increase,  food 
costs  are  only  a  little  above  their  1938 
low  point  (February  and  August)  and 
are  the  lowest  for  September  since 
1934. 

Compared  with  last  September,  food 
costs  in  general  are  down  about  8  per- 
cent. Eggs  are  the  only  food  group 
priced  higher  than  in  1937,  but  the 
increase  amounts  to  only  4  percent. 
Sharpest  decreases  from  a  year  ago  are 
in  meats,  fats  and  oils,  and  dried  fruits 
and  beans,  where  the  decreases  range 
from  12  to  18  percent.  In  other  items 
the  decline  is  close  to  average.  Recent 
changes  have  carried  the  cost  of  cereals 
and  bakery  products  to  their  lowest 
level  since  the  spring  of  1934  and 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  to  their 
lowest  point  since  the  end  of  1933. 
Eggs,  however,  are  the  highest  for 
September  since  1930. 

Food  costs  are  much  closer  to  the 
lowest  level  for  September  (1932) 
than  they  are  to  the  high  September 
(1929).  In  mid-September  of  this 
year,  the  index  of  retail  food  costs,  as 
reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics was  78.7  percent  of  the  average 
for  1923-25.    In  September  1932,  the 


index  was  66.7  percent,  and  in  Sep- 
tember 1929  it  reached  108  percent. 

Supplies  of  most  foods  during  the 
remainder  of  1938  probably  will  con- 
tinue larger  than  a  year  earlier,  and 
costs  in  general  are  expected  to  re- 
main under  their  1937  level.  Sharpest 
increases  in  supply  over  last  year  are 
in  prospect  for  poultry,  meats,  dairy 
products,  and  cabbage,  and  most 
marked  decreases  in  apples  and  eggs. 
Yearly  peak  in  food  costs  generally 
comes  in  November  and  costs  then  go 
down  through  February.  This  year  it 
looks  like  the  peak  was  reached  earlier 
than  usual,  in  the  summer,  and  that 
part  of  the  decline  has  already  occurred. 

EGGS  Supplies  are  expected  to  con- 
tinue smaller  than  a  year  earlier  during 
the  remainder  of  1938,  but  in  1939 
supplies  probably  will  be  bigger  than 
in  the  current  year.  Relatively  small 
stocks  of  storage  eggs,  coupled  with 
smaller  fresh  egg  production  than 
in  1937  have  been  the  major  factors 
behind  the  larger  than  usual  price  up- 
swing this  year.  Storage  stocks  are  an 
important  source  of  supply  during  the 
last  quarter  of  the  year  when  fresh  egg 
production  reaches  its  lowest  level. 
Current  storage  stocks  are  almost  a 
third  under  a  year  ago. 

Continuation  of  the  present  rate  of 
increase  in  prices  would  result  in  peak 
egg  prices  in  November  considerably 
above  their  1937  level  and  might  result 
in  the  highest  prices  since  1930. 
There  is  some  possibility,  however. 


that  fresh  egg  production  may  comprise 
a  larger  than  usual  proportion  of  total 
supplies  during  the  last  two  months  of  1 
the  year  because  of  the  large  hatchings  | 
this  spring.  This  condition  would 
offset  part  of  the  price  boosting  effect 
of  small  storage  stocks.  Retail  egg 
prices  went  up  5  cents  a  dozen  from 
August  to  September  and  were  a  cent 
a  dozen  higher  than  last  September. 

CEREALS  AND  BAKERY 
PRODUCTS  Price  reductions  in  20 
of  the  51  cities  reporting  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  carried  the  U.  S. 
average  price  of  white  bread  down  a 
quarter  of  a  cent  to  8.4  cents  a  pound 
on  September  13.  This  is  the  lowest 
U.  S.  average  price  since  the  11 -month 
period — April,  1936,  through  Febru- 
ary, 1937 — when  the  average  price  was 
at  its  present  level.  Compared  with  a 
year  ago,  bread  is  about  half  a  cent  a 
pound  cheaper.  Sharpest  price  de- 
creases occurred  in  the  Northeastern 
cities,  for  only  small  decreases  were  re- 
ported in  the  West  and  in  the  South. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  further  price 
reductions  may  occur  since  the  margin 
between  the  U.  S.  average  retail  price 
and  the  computed  replacement  cost  of 
the  ingredients  in  a  typical  pound  loaf 
is  still  relatively  high. 

Flour  prices  also  declined  further 
from  August  through  September, 
reaching  their  lowest  level  since  the 
spring  of  1933.  Bread  prices,  how- 
ever, are  about  a  cent  and  a  half  a 
pound  above  their  level  of  the  spring 
of  1933. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS     Prices  have 
failed  to  move  up,  as  they  usually  do  I 


during  the  last  half  of  the  year,  pri- 
,  marily  because  of  relatively  large  sup- 
plies. During  the  remainder  of  the 
year  supplies  of  milk,  butter  and  other 
manufactured  dairy  products  still  are 
expected  to  continue  much  larger  than 
a  year  ago.  Butter  prices  have  shown 
little  change  since  reaching  their  low 
point  this  spring.  Continuation  of  this 
price  trend  would  result  in  peak  butter 
prices  in  December  considerably  under 
their  1936  and  1937  levels. 

Retail  price  of  butter  remained  un- 
changed at  33  cents  a  pound  from  Au- 
gust to  September.  This  U.  S.  aver- 
age price  in  September  was  only  a  half 
cent  a  pound  above  the  June  low  point. 
Compared  with  last  September,  butter 
is  down  6  cents  a  pound,  evaporated 
milk  is  lower  by  half  a  cent  a  141/, 
ounce  can,  and  American  cheese  is  3I/2 
cents  a  pound  cheaper.  Fresh  milk 
prices,  however,  remain  practically 
unchanged. 


POULTRY  Turkey  supplies  are 
expected  to  be  larger  than  in  1937,  but 
smaller  than  the  big  1936  crop.  Birds 
probably  will  average  slightly  heavier 
in  weight  than  in  1937,  and  earlier 
marketings  are  in  prospect.  A  larger 
than  usual  proportion  of  the  crop 
probably  will  move  to  market  prior  to 
November  and  a  smaller  than  usual 
proportion  after  December  1.  U.  S. 
Government  grades  for  turkeys  are 
Prime,  Choice,  and  Commercial.  Re- 
tail turkey  prices  in  New  York  in  mid- 
October  were  slightly  lower  than  a  year 
earlier. 

Seasonal  increase  in  marketings  of 
other  poultry  is  in  prospect  during  the 
remainder  of  1938  and  supplies  still 
probably  will  be  much  bigger  than  a 
year  earlier.  Roasters,  chickens  weigh- 
ing over  31/2  pounds,  comprise  the 
bulk  of  chicken  marketings  during  the 
last  quarter  of  the  year.  Low  point  in 
chicken  prices  ordinarily  comes  in  De- 
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cember.  Average  U.  S.  retail  price  of 
roasting  chickens  in  September  was  4.5 
cents  a  pound  less  than  a  year  ago,  and 
the  lowest  for  this  month  since  1935. 

CANNED  FRUITS  AND  VEGE- 
TABLES Large  supplies  have  been 
a  major  factor  behind  the  decline  in 
prices  of  most  canned  items  during  the 
past  year.  In  September  the  cost  of 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  was  at  its 
lowest  level  since  the  end  of  1933  and 
8  percent  below  its  peak  level  of  last 
summer.  Compared  with  last  Septem- 
ber canned  corn,  string  beans,  and 
peas  are  down  about  1  cent  for  No.  2 
size  can.  Canned  peaches  are  2  cents 
lower  for  a  No.  21/2  size  can,  and  pine- 
apple is  down  about  1  cent.  Supplies 
of  canned  vegetables  during  the  1938- 
39  marketing  year  probably  will  be 
only  slightly  larger  than  the  relatively 
large  supplies  of  the  season  just  ended. 
Much  smaller  supplies  of  tomatoes,  to- 
mato products,  asparagus,  and  spinach 
more  than  offset  other  major  items. 


FRESH  FRUITS  Orange  season 
for  1938-39  opened  in  late  September 
when  first  shipments  from  Florida 
and  Texas  moved  to  market.  First 
winter  or  navel  oranges  from  Cali- 
fornia are  not  expected  until  early  No- 
vember. Until  then,  however,  Cali- 
fornia will  continue  shipping  the  re- 
maining summer  or  Valencia  oranges. 

Retail  orange  prices  have  been  rela- 
tively low  all  this  year  largely  due  to  a 
record  size  crop.  The  seasonal  price 
increase,  which  generally  occurs  from 
early  in  the  year  through  October,  has 
been  much  smaller  than  usual.  In 
mid-September  retail  prices  were  15 
cents  a  dozen  less  than  a  year  ago  and 
the  lowest  for  September  since  1933. 
Prices  generally  decline  during  the  last 
2  months  of  the  year  as  supplies  in- 
crease. The  present  low  level  of  prices 
will  tend  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the 
seasonal  decline. 

Supplies  of  fruits  other  than  citrus 
usually  decrease  after  October,  and 
prices  consequently  move  up.  Fruit 
prices  have  been  relatively  low  this 
year.  Apples,  for  example,  are  retail- 
ing at  about  the  same  as  in  1937,  de- 
spite a  crop  one-third  smaller  than  a 
year  earlier. 
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J0  MEATS  Supply  situation  remains 
unchanged  and  outlook  still  is  for  a 
seasonal  increase  in  total  supplies,  and 
for  supplies  much  larger  than  in  1937 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
Prices  generally  go  down  during  the 
last  quarter  of  the  year  as  meat  be- 
comes more  plentiful. 

Retail  prices  of  all  meat  cuts  except 
fresh  pork,  veal,  and  leg  of  lamb  de- 
clined from  August  through  Septem- 
ber. Meat  prices  are  much  lower  than 
last  year's  high  level  which  resulted 
from  the  reduction  in  supplies  caused 
by  the  drought. 

Lamb  cuts  are  down  from  2I/2  to  5 
cents  a  pound;  beef  is  from  5  to  6 
cents  a  pound  cheaper,  and  pork  is 
from  3  to  7  cents  a  pound  lower.  Pork 
prices  are  back  to  their  1934  level. 
While  beef  prices  are  back  to  their 
level  of  1935,  they  are  still  higher  than 
they  were  in  1936. 

FRESH  VEGETABLES  Sweet 
potatoes,  cabbage,  onions,  potatoes, 
celery,  generally  are  cheapest  during 
October  and  November  when  supplies 
come  from  the  late  producing  States. 
Cranberry  prices  usually  hit  bottom  in 
November.  During  November  mar- 
ketings of  brussels  sprouts  and  Long 
Island  (New  York)  cauliflower,  usu- 
ally reach  their  peak,  and  supplies  of 
parsnips,  turnips  and  rutabagas  are 
only  slightly  under  their  peak  of  the 
previous  month.  Supplies  of  most 
vegetables  have  been  larger  than  a  year 
ago,  and  are  expected  to  continue  so 
through  the  remainder  of  1938. 

Retail  prices  of  vegetables  in  mid- 
September  were  from  2  to  13  percent 
•   cheaper  than  last  September.  Vegetable 
prices  generally  go  up  after  November. 

NEW  SHRINKAGE  RULES 
FOR  COTTON  CONSUMERS 

[Concluded  from  page  9] 

PI  carry  a  shrinkage  guarantee  on  their 

Q  labels. 

P       Second,  while  the  Commission  has 

^  authority  to  enforce  the  rules,  the  sup- 

*^  port  of  this  enforcement  work  by  con- 

H  sumers  is  of  great  value,  if  not  indis- 

S  pensable.    Use  in  interstate  commerce 

M  of  the  unfair  practices  prohibited  in 

5  these  rules  is  a  violation  of  law  and 
O 

U    may  be  the  basis  of  proceedings  by  the 


Commission.  But  a  sure  way  to  guar- 
antee respect  for  the  rules  is  for  con- 
sumers to  join  in  their  support.  If  a 
garment  does  not  live  up  to  claims 
made  on  labels,  consumers  should 
complain  to  the  store  where  they  have 
made  their  purchase.  Then,  having 
made  their  complaint  to  the  store,  they 
should  also  report  the  violation  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

As  for  advice  when  consumers  go 
buying,  experts  of  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association  believe  that  if 
consumers  insist  on  cotton  goods  that 
are  guaranteed  not  to  shrink  more  than 
2  percent,  they  will  be  on  the  safe  side. 
If  the  maximum  guaranteed  shrinkage 
is  more  than  this,  they  should  begin  to 
make  allowances  by  buying  larger 
sizes,  or  by  buying  more  yard  goods. 

FEED  BUYERS  ARE  LUCKY 

[Concluded  from  page  12] 
either  to  pay  a  brand  tax  or  to  pay  a 
tonnage  tax,  or  in  some  cases  to  pay 
both.  Under  the  brand  tax  manufac- 
turers, before  they  may  sell  their  feed- 
stuffs  in  the  State,  must  register  their 
brand  with  the  State  feed  control  offi- 
cer. The  money  collected  from 
brand  registration  in  some  States  has 
been  not  only  large  enough  to  finance 
enforcement  of  the  feed  control  laws 
but  also  to  support  State  experimental 
farm  experiments  in  search  of  better 
feedstulfs.  Tonnage  taxes  are  based 
upon  the  amount  of  feedstuffs  sold  by 
a  manufacturer  in  the  State.  Usually 
the  manufacturer  buys  stamps  from  the 
State.  Then  every  bag,  sack  or  con- 
tainer of  feedstuff  sold  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  canceled  stamp  of  the 
proper  denomination. 

Louisiana  consumers,  when  they 
passed  their  Food  and  Drug  Law,  took 
a  tip  from  the  feed  laws  and  incor- 
porated into  their  law  a  brand  registra- 
tion fee  by  which  they  pay  for  the  cost 
of  maintaining  a  State  Food  and  Drug 
administration. 

But  there  are  larger  lessons  in  the 
feed  laws  than  the  one  on  how  to 
finance  food  and  drug  laws.  Begin- 
ning at  the  top  of  the  alphabet,  "A" 
stands  for  Awareness.  Not  until 
farmers  became  aware  of  their  inter- 
ests as  producers  were  they  able  to  get 
their   producer   laws   passed.  Going 


down  the  alphabet,  "B"  stands  for 
Benefits.  When  farmers,  feed  control  ~ 
officials,  and  feed  manufacturers  all  un- 
derstood that  effective  enforcement 
benefitted  them  all,  opposition  to  the 
laws  ceased.  Finally  in  this  alphabet, 
"C"  stands  for  Coordination:  coordi- 
nation between  State  and  Federal  agen- 
cies. Feed  law  effectiveness  depends 
in  a  large  degree  on  the  existence  of  a 
Federal  law  as  well  as  State  laws.  The 
2  kinds  of  laws  together  join  jurisdic- 
tion so  neatly  that  there  is  no  middle 
uncovered  area  where  law  evaders  can 
seek  sanctuary  from  both  Federal  and 
State  laws. 

What  Do  YOU  Think? 

HERE  are  some  quotations  from 
people  who  write  about  con- 
sumer buying  problems.  In  your 
judgment  are  the  statements 
TRUE  or  FALSE?  Use  them 
for  springboards  to  lively  discus- 
sion in  your  consumer  group: 

"Even  women  who  understand 
how  to  mix  their  own  creams  and 
lotions  prefer  to  pay  more  than 
the  cost  of  ingredients  because 
they  like  the  smell,  the  looks,  and  j 
the  promise  implied  in  the  com- 
mercial product.  It  is  an  illu- 
sion, to  be  sure,  but  it  is  the  sub- 
stance of  hope  without  which  life 
would  be  unbearable." 

"The  consumer  is  .  .  .  much 
more  seriously  ignorant  as  a 
buyer  than  he  likes  to  think. 
The  marketing  system  must  pro- 
tect his  ignorance  as  best  it  can, 
but  it  can  do  so  only  by  his  co- 
operation, and  the  cooperation  it  ^ 
secures  primarily  in  two  ways — 
through  his  personal  confidence 
in  the  salesman  and  the  store 
and  through  educating  himself 
through  advertising." 

"Rather  than  enter  a  store  and 
buy  9  items  at  24  cents  each,  a 
cut  price  of  1  cent  on  each  item, 
the  ordinary  customer  would 
rather  buy  8  iiems  at  25  cents 
each  and  one  at  a  special  price  of 
16  cents.  This  is  human  psy- 
chology and  little  can  be  done 
about  it." 
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FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMIS 
SION  machinery  began  to  spin  out 
fair  trade  practice  rules  for  the  linen 
industry  in  New  York  City  on  October 
25.  All  persons  in  the  linen  industry 
were  invited  to  attend  hearings  which 
will  eventually  culminate  in  a  set  of 
rules  as  important  to  linen  consumers 
as  to  the  linen  industry. 

Methods  of  fiber  identification  for 
all  fabrics  containing  or  simulating 
linen  were  at  the  top  of  the  agenda. 
In  addition  the  conference  took  up 
methods  of  preventing  misrepresenta- 
tion in  the  linen  industry  and  the 
formulation  of  other  fair  trade  practice 
rules. 

Rules,  when  finally  promulgated, 
will  apply  to  all  linen  products  from 
their  manufacture  to  their  final  sale  to 
consumers. 

•  FIND  FOUR  FACES  in  this  picture 
and  win  a  six  cylinder  automobile, 
some  magazine  advertisements  used  to 
read.  But  once  the  picture  puzzle  was 
solved  the  hopeful  learned  that  he  had 
only  999,999  points  toward  the  six 
cylinder  automobile.  To  win  he  needed 
a  million  points,  one  more  than  he  had. 
Getting  the  extra  point,  however,  was 
something  else  again.  All  that  was 
necessary,  the  literature  explained  to  a 
hopeful,  was  that  he  get  an  astronomi- 
cal number  of  magazine  subscriptions, 
or  sell  what  amounted  to  10  carloads 
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of  patent  medicines.  "Simple,  easy, 
pleasant,  profitable,  and  you  win  a  6 
cylinder  automobile,"  the  literature 
read.  Just  get  your  friends  to  subscribe 
(or  buy  this  potent  remedy  for  head- 
aches, neuralgia,  neuritis,  athlete's  foot 
and  cold  sores) . 

One  company  that  used  this  kind  of 
technique  was  ordered  in  September  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  "dis- 
continue representing  that  it  .  .  . 
awards  automobiles  or  other  prizes  ex- 
cept as  payment  for  subscriptions,  when 
such  are  not  the  facts  ...  to  dis- 
continue misrepresenting  the  require- 
ments for  prizes  in  any  puzzle  con- 
tests. .  ." 

A  Washington  department  store  ad- 
vertised chenille  bedspreads  at  99  cents 
without  having  any  chenille  bed- 
-spreads on  hand  at  that  price.  The 
purpose  was  to  get  customers  in  the 
store,  and  then  say,  "So  sorry,  the  99 
cent  bedspreads  are  all  sold  out,  but  we 
do  have  some  at  a  slightly  higher  price. 
Would  madame  be  interested  ?"  This 
department  store  has  agreed  to  stop  the 
practice. 

Creating  a  vitamin  fright  is  not  a 
fair  and  honest  way  to  sell  merchan- 
dise, the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  ruled.  A  Chicago  mail  order 
house,  for  example,  advertised  that  a 
substantial  number  of  people  were  ex- 
posed to  the  danger  of  a  Vitamin  E 
deficiency  because  average  diets  don't 


give  a  person  enough  Vitamin  E.  The 
answer,  it  said,  was  the  company's  Vita- 
min E  capsule.  Contending  that  there 
is  no  Vitamin  E  menace,  and  that  even 
if  there  were,  a  capsule  wouldn't  be 
the  answer  to  it,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  persuaded  the  mail 
order  house  to  cease  alarming  people 
with  Vitamin  E  bugaboos.  The  com- 
pany has  agreed  to  discontinue  this 
type  of  advertisement. 

•  BOTULISM,  a  fatal  disease  which  is 
contracted — among  other  ways — by 
eating  contaminated  custard  pastries,  is 
less  of  a  health  risk  now  than  it  used 
to  be  because  of  the  careful  regulations 
instituted  by  some  City  Health  Depart- 
ments. Boston  regulations  provide 
that  custard  pastry  filling  must  be 
heated  to  175  degrees  Fahrenheit,  for 
at  least  5  minutes,  then  kept  at  a  160 
degree  temperature  for  10  minutes,  and 
at  a  145  degree  temperature  for  30 
minutes.  After  heating,  the  filling 
must  then  be  cooled,  placed  in  steri- 
lized containers,  and  stored  at  a  tem- 
perature of  50  degrees  or  less  until 
used. 

A  useful  inquiry  for  consumers 
would  be  to  find  out  whether  special 
regulations  for  the  elimination  of  this 
food  hazard  have  been  instituted  in 
their  cities. 

•  BUTTER  in  interstate  commerce  by 
Federal  law,  must  contain  80  percent 
butterfat,  but  recently  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  discovered  a  new 
dodge  to  escape  detection  of  substand- 
ard butter,  adulteration  with  mineral 
oil.  By  means  of  a  method  of  analysis 
devised  in  Food  and  Drug  Labora- 
tories, however,  the  mineral  oil  was 
quickly  detected,  and  in  this  case  3,000 
tubs  of  butter  believed  to  contain  min- 
eral oil  were  seized.  Under  a  court 
order  the  butter  was  divided  into  three 
lots:  The  first,  which  was  found  to  be 
up  to  standard  and  free  of  mineral  oil, 
was  released;  the  second,  containing 
mineral  oil,  was  either  destroyed  or  re- 
leased for  sale  to  soap  manufacturers; 
the  third,  which  contained  excessive 
moisture,  but  which  was  otherwise  all| 
right,  was  reworked  to  remove  exces- 
sive moisture.  After  it  is  brought  up 
to  standard  it  may  be  sold  too. 
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Consumers  and  would-be  consumers  examine  the  Nation's 
health  services  and  measure  their  deficiencies.  This  is  the  first 
of  two  articles  on  the  need  for  a  national  health  program 


ALONG  WITH  LIFE,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  Americans 
are  asking  the  right  to  health. 

""Nothing  is  more  important  to  a  na- 
tion than  the  health  of  its  people,"  said 
the  President  in  his  message  to  the 
recent  National  Health  Conference. 

The  commonest  greeting  of  person 
to  person,  "How  are  you?"  reminds  us 
how  close  this  health  concern  is  to 
everyone. 

"Though  the  issues  have  been  over- 
'  complicated  and  the  difficulties  over- 
magnified,"  said  the  Surgeon-General 
of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service, 
America's  Number  One  health  officer, 
"'common,  ordinary  folks  are  beginning 
to  get  the  idea  that  we  know  how  to  do 
a  great  deal  more  than  is  done  to  keep 
them  well  and  cure  them  when  they  are 
sick." 

Representatives  of  common,  ordi- 
nary folks  sat  down  with  representa- 
tives of  Government  and  health  experts 
last  July  to  size  up  the  Nation's  health 
job  and  to  take  an  inventory  of  the 
,  Nation's  tools  for  tackling  that  job.  At 
this  historic  National  Health  Confer- 
ence— called  by  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  to  Coordinate  Health  and 
Welfare  Activities,  of  which  the  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  a  mem- 
ber— spokesmen  for  the  consumers  and 
would-be-consumers  pooled  their  facts 
with  those  from  Government  health  au- 
thorities, from  doctors,  dentists,  nurses, 
and  pharmacists,  hospital  spokesmen, 
public  health  authorities,  and  social 
workers. 

In  public  health  work,  the  Surgeon- 
^  General  has  remarked,  we  stand  today 
just  about  where  we  were  in  pubHc 


education  in  the  middle  ot  the  last 
century. 

•  THE  LOGICAL  FIRST  STEP  in  the 
attack  on  disease  is  prevention.  Public 
health  service  gets  verbal  recognition. 
But  less  than  a  third  of  the  counties  in 
the  United  States,  and  an  even  smaller 
proportion  of  the  cities,  have  full-time 
professional  health  officers.  There  are 
still  over  1,000  counties  without  a  sin- 
gle public  health  nurse  to  serve  rural 
areas. 

Seventy  thousand  people  die  of  T.  B. 
each  year.  In  the  prime  of  life,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  15  and  45,  it  kills 
more  people  than  any  other  disease. 
It  is  especially  destructive  among  Ne- 
groes, among  workers  in  occupations 
exposed  to  dust;  and  generally  among 
the  poor.  Physicians  and  public  health 
workers  know  what  to  do — find  cases 
early,  provide  treatment,  including  hos- 
pitalization for  those  who  need  it,  iso- 
late open  cases,  follow  up  on  arrested 
cases,  examine  well  persons  exposed  to 
the  disease — it  is  largely  a  matter  of 
putting  our  knowledge  to  work. 

Venereal  disease  has  recently  come 
into  the  spotlight  of  public  health. 
The  Nation  has  embarked  on  a  cam- 
paign which  should  soon  significantly 


cut  down  the  million  and  a  half  new 
cases  of  early  syphilis  and  gonorrhea 
who  seek  treatment  each  year;  the 
50,000  deaths  which  result  not  directly 
from  the  disease,  but  from  syphilitic 
diseases  of  the  heart,  blood  vessels  and 
nervous  system;  the  one  in  10  new  in- 
sanity cases  which  are  due  to  syphilis; 
the  one  in  7  cases  of  blindness  which 
syphilis  causes;  the  25,000  deaths  of 
babies  before  birth  each  year  because  of 
syphilis. 

Pneumonia  takes  150,000  lives  a 
year.  Effective  serums  are  now  avail- 
able, for  some  common  types  of  the 
disease,  which  could  save  the  life  of 
at  least  one  out  of  each  4  who  now  die. 
Not  one  out  of  20  whom  serum  can 
save  now  gets  that  serum. 

Against  cancer,  an  active  organized 
fight  is  being  waged  in  only  7  States  in 
the  entire  Nation.  Most  of  the  clinics 
are  in  large  cities.  By  wider  use  of 
known  methods  of  surgery  and  radia- 
tion cancer  specialists  assure  us  that 
30,000  lives  might  be  spared  each  year. 

Each  day  15  million  people  face  the 
health  risks — greater  or  lesser,  imme- 
diate or  cumulative — of  work  in  fac- 
tories, mills,  and  mines.    Health  su- 
pervision provided  for  industrial  work- 
ers is  inadequate  in  most  of  the  plants 
where  500  workers  or  less  are  em- 
ployed— and  these  include  62  percent  oe 
of   the   industrial   population.    State  J> 
programs  for  industrial  health  are  just  ^ 
beginning.  ^ 

For  mothers  and  children,  we  say  W 
"the  best  is  none  too  good."  What  ig 
are  the  facts.'  H 

Among  civilized  countries,  the  United  q 
States  has  one  of  the  highest  percent-  2 
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The  average  person  in  these  income  groups  was 
disabled  this  number  of  days  in  one  year  by  illness. 
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ages  of  mothers  dying  as  a  result  of 
childbirth.  Each  year  we  lose  at  least 
14,000  mothers  that  way.  Half  or  two- 
thirds  of  these  deaths,  physicians  esti- 
mate, can  be  prevented.  Two-fifths  of 
the  75,000  stillbirths  each  year  need 
not  happen.  Of  nearly  70,000  infants 
who  die  every  year  in  the  first  month 
of  life,  a  third,  and  perhaps  a  half, 
could  be  saved. 

Each  year  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion women  bring  children  into  the 
world  without  the  aid  of  a  doctor. 
Even  for  most  of  the  million  births 
each  year  which  are  attended  by  phy- 
sicians, there  is  no  qualified  nurse  to 
help  care  for  the  mother  and  child. 

Need,  however,  is  not  uniform 
through  the  whole  country,  or  among 
all  sections  of  our  people.  In  1936, 
the  death  rate  for  mothers  in  childbirth 
for  the  United  States  was  57  for  each 


10,000  live  births.  But  in  New  Jersey 
and  Rhode  Island  only  40  mothers  lost 
their  lives  to  each  91  in  Arizona,  and 
90  in  South  Carolina. 

•  BABIES  HAVE  A  BETTER 
CHANCE  to  live  if  they  are  not  born 
poor.  Checking  on  infant  deaths  in 
Denver,  researchers  discovered  that  out 
of  each  1,000  infants  born  to  families 
with  incomes  of  $3,000  a  year  or  more, 
only  30  died.  But  among  the  families 
earning  less  than  $500  a  year,  51/2 
times  as  many  died — 168  out  of  each 
1,000. 

Sometimes  preventive  medical  care 
is  made  available  to  children  in  the 
schools — diphtheria  immunization,  for 
example.  But  diphtheria  claims  its 
victims  most  fiercely  before  they  are  old 
enough  to  go  to  school.  Immuniza- 
tion against  diphtheria  in  the  pre- 
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school  age  is  3  times  as  frequent  among 
youngsters  from  families  with  incomes 
of  $5,000  a  year  and  up  as  among  chil- 
dren whose  families  have  less  than 
$1,200  a  year.  Vaccinations  against 
smallpox  among  pre-school  children 
show  just  about  the  same  ratio. 

Hospitals  are  more  and  more  impor- 
tant in  medical  care.  As  medical  sci- 
ence has  advanced  and  facilities  for 
diagnosis  and  treatment  have  become 
more  complicated  and  more  expensive, 
the  hospital  has  become  central  to  the 
care  of  the  sick. 

The  country  may  be  proud  of  the 
hospitals  it  has.  But  they  are  far  from 
enough. 

Over  40  percent  of  the  counties  of 
the  United  States  contain  not  a  single 
registered  general  hospital.  In  these 
largely  rural  areas  live  17  million  citi- 
zens. 


Hospitals  are  found  chiefly  in  the 
centers  of  population.  Much  has  been 
written  about  free  clinics.  But  only  17 
percent  of  all  general  hospitals  operate 
out-patient  departments  (for  those  who 
are  not  confined  to  bed  in  the  hos- 
pital). Half  of  this  clinic  service  is 
in  the  country's  5  largest  cities. 

Forty-three  States  fall  below  the  pub- 
lic health  experts'  standard  of  hospital 
beds  for  consumptives.  We  have  pro- 
gressed beyond  treating  the  mentally 
ill  as  criminals.  But  only  a  dozen 
States  meet  a  reasonable  standard  in 
providing  institutional  facilities  for 
mental  cases. 

In  the  large  cities  the  poor  get  about 
the  same  amount  of  hospital  care  as  the 
well-to-do,  because  there  are  many  hos- 
pital beds  supported  by  public  funds. 
In  the  smaller  cities,  the  well-to-do  are 
able  to  get  hospital  care  in  about  the 
same  proportion  as  in  the  metropolitan 
centers.  But  among  the  poor,  the 
smaller  the  city,  the  smaller  the  pro- 
portion of  hospitalized  illnesses. 

Medical  care  is  a  professional  serv- 
ice of  priceless  value.  But  it  is  also  an 
economic  commodity,  which  must  be 
bought  for  money  by  the  person  who 
needs  it,  or  asked  as  charity. 


Even  the  well-to-do  are  not  receiving 
all  the  medical  care  they  require.  Peo- 
ple in  the  $5,000-$10,000  a  year  class, 
a  recent  study  showed,  were  getting 
only  two-thirds  as  many  physicians' 
services,  three-fifths  as  many  days  of 
general  hospitalization,  and  less  than 
half  as  much  dental  care,  as  profes- 
sional authorities  felt  they  required. 

•  FULLEST  SURVEY  of  the  state  of 
the  people's  health  was  that  made  dur- 
ing 1935  and  1936  by  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  using  a  Works 
Progress  Administration  grant.  Medi- 
cal societies  cooperated.  By  a  house- 
to-house  canvass  in  84  cities  and  23 
rural  areas  in  19  States,  information 
was  obtained  from  2,800,000  people 
in  800,000  families.  It  is  a  monumen- 
tal inventory  of  the  country's  health — 
and  the  lack  of  it.  Not  all  of  its  re- 
sults are  pleasant  reading  for  a  nation 
which  boasts  the  world's  highest  stand- 
ard of  living. 

As  income  goes  down,  the  figures 
show,  sickness  goes  up.  Poor  people 
are  sick  more  often,  and  for  more 
days  at  a  time,  than  people  who  are 
moderately  or  comfortably  situated. 
But  though  their  sickness  is  greater. 


they  get  less  medical  care.    Doctors'  ^ 
care  is  more  common  as  income  goes 
up.    And  doctors  make  more  visits 
for  each  illness  in  the  higher  income 
groups,  though  the  illnesses  are  shorter. 

People  on  relief  averaged  16  days 
lost  from  work  or  usual  activities  in  a 
year  because  of  illness  which  lasted  a 
week  or  longer;  those  in  the  marginal 
income  group  just  above  the  relief  level 
(earning  $1,000  a  year  or  less)  12  days 
a  year;  while  those  in  the  highest  in- 
come group  ($3,000  and  over)  aver- 
aged only  about  7  days. 

Old  people  are  hardest  hit  by  dis- 
abling illness.   The  aged  in  relief  fam- 
'  ilies  were  disabled,  on  the  average,  over 
8  weeks  a  year;  those  in  the  $3,000- 
and-up  income  class  only  3V2  weeks. 

Two  people  on  relief  were  found 
disabled  by  chronic  sickness  for  each 
one  person  in  the  middle  and  highest 
income  group.  Relief  families  are  hit 
by  47  percent  more  acute  illnesses,  and 
87  percent  more  chronic  illnesses,  than 
families  with  $3,000  and  more  a  year. 

Despite  their  greater  need,  the  poor 
have  much  less  medical  care  than  the 
well-to-do.  Thirty  out  of  every  100 
cases  of  disabling  illness  in  the  relief 
group,  and  28  out  of  each  100  in  the 


ILLNESS  STRIKES  UNEVENLY 

Out  of  all  families  eamins  $1 ,200  to  $2,000  a  year, 
tfiese  families  bore  these  shares  of  total  sickness  costs. 
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^  self-supporting  group  just  above  the 
relief  level,  received  no  medical  care. 
Among  the  highest  income  group,  17 
percent  did  without  professional  care. 

Physicians'  calls,  in  8  large  cities, 
averaged  5.7  calls  to  each  case  of  illness  ' 
in  the  high  income  group,  M^here  ill- 
nesses were  much  shorter,  as  compared 
with  3.9  calls  for  the  relief  cases,  and 
4.6  calls  for  self-supporting  families  in 
the  low  income  group. 

One  reason  for  inadequate  medical 
care,  then,  is  the  fact  that  at  least  a 
third  of  the  population  are  too  poor  to 
pay  for  it  out  of  their  own  resources. 
Another  reason  is  that  the  costs  of  sick- 
ness, like  sickness  itself,  are  irregular 
and  unpredictable. 

Families  spend,  on  the  average,  4  to 
5  percent  of  their  incomes  for  medical 
care.  Averages  mean  nothing,  because 
no  particular  family  knows  whether 
next  year  or  next  month  it  will  be  lucky 
enough  to  have  no  serious  illness,  or 
will  be  hit  by  one  or  several  illnesses. 
Sickness  costs  cannot  be  budgeted  by 
the  individual  family. 

Each  year  a  small  proportion  of  all 
families  have  to  bear  a  fearfully  high 
share  of  all  sickness  costs.  Upon  the 
backs  of  5  percent  of  the  families  fall 
32  percent  of  all  the  costs.  Another 
26  percent  of  the  families  bear  44  per- 
cent of  the  costs.  A  fortunate  69  per- 
cent escape  with  only  24  percent  of 
the  total  financial  burdens. 

•  STATISTICS  ALONE  may  be  cold 
stuff.    But  they  mean  that,  though 
many  people  will  ask  for  "free"  care  in 
the  face  of  large  medical  bills,  others 
will  go  through  serious  illness  and  suf- 
fering without  any  medical  attention. 
The  bills  may  not  be  excessive  in  terms 
of  service  rendered.    But  when  a  fam- 
ily in  poor  or  even  moderate  circum- 
stances shoulders  the  bill  for  serious  ill- 
ness, it  may  mean  exhausting  the  sav- 
ings  of  a  lifetime,  the  loss  of  home,  or 
O    the  sacrifice  of  the  children's  education 
p    and  the  family's  peace  of  mind. 
®       Facts,  like  fish,  will  not  keep.  A 
distinguished  surgeon  at  the  National 
U    Health  Conference,  who  wanted  some- 
S    thing  to  be  done,  observed  that  the 
^    center  of  gravity  in  the  matter  of  health 
Z    seemed  to  be  shifting  to  the  consumers 
U     (and  would-be  consumers). 


POOR  PEOPLE  HAVE  LESS  DOCTOR'S  CARE 

Out  of  every  100  cases  of  disablins  illness  ai 
each  income  level,  these  received  no  doctor's  care. 
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Said  a  Farm  Bureau  woman: 

"Throughout  the  land,  many  a  rural 
community  has  poorer  medical  facilities 
at  its  disposal  today  than  it  had  a  gen- 
eration ago.  Even  at  the  peak  of  agri- 
cultural and  national  prosperity,  four- 
fifths  of  the  rural  areas  of  the  U.  S. 
lacked  any  organized  health  service." 

Said  a  delegate  of  the  Council  of 
Women's  Auxiliaries  of  the  Steel 
Workers'  Organizing  Committee : 

"My  people  are  asking  that  our  Gov- 
ernment take  health  from  the  list  of 
luxuries  to  be  bought  only  by  money, 
and  add  it  to  the  list  containing  the 
"inalienable  rights'  of  every  citizen." 

Said  the  President  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor: 

"At  least  one-half  of  our  families 
cannot  provide  adequately  for  the  wel- 
fare of  children,  before,  during  and 
after  childbirth.  The  right  of  every 
child  to  be  accorded  the  highest  and 
best  care  in  its  first  year  lies  at  the 
heart  of  national  well-being  and  has 


Each  symbol  represents  2  cases. 


been  accepted  in  principle  by  our  Gov- 
ernment." 

Said  the  president  of  one  of  the 
country's  large  corporations,  in  discuss- 
ing the  cost  of  a  proposed  tentative 
health  plan: 

"Business  bears  a  far  greater  finan- 
cial burden  now,  due  to  our  neglect  of 
adequate  health  control,  than  its  share 
of  the  tax  burden  will  be  under  the*j 
proposed  plan.  Progressive  business 
will  regard  adequate  health  service  as 
a  subsidy  to  industry,  not  a  burden." 

Said  the  President  of  the  National  ij 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers: 

"We  are  awfully  anxious  that  some- 
thing happen  soon,  because  as  parents 
we  notice  that  these  children  grow  up 
so  fast.  We  are  afraid  that  they  will 
grow  up  into  unhealthy  adulthood  be- 
fore many  more  researches  are  com- 
pleted." 

For  what  is  being  done  about  it,  and 
proposals  to  do  more,  see  the  next* 
Consumers'  Guide. 


THE  COSMETICS  URGE  is  finiaani.  n- 
tal  to  human  nature  and  cosmetics  are  an 
(■\fryday  necessity  which  a  384  million 
dollar  industry  supplies  today.  In  Maine 
alone  there  are  more  than  8,000  different 
cosmetics  registered  for  sale.  Keeping 
unsafe  cosmetics  off  the  market  is  a  job 
which  the  Maine  Legislature  has  given  to 
the  State  Department  of  Health  and 
Welfare. 


Toward  Safety  in  Beauty-Buying 

Facts  to  take  to  market  with  you  when 
you  indulge  your  fancy  in  beauty  aids 


ANY  MARRIAGE,  America's  first 
cosmetic  law  read,  can  be  annulled  if 
the  wife  during  courtship  misleads  and 
deceives  her  prospective  husband  by 
the  use  of  cosmetics.  Passed  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  year  1770  this  law  at- 
tempted to  legislate  out  of  existence 
the  immemorial  practice  of  humans  to 
adorn  their  bodies. 

Contraband  under  that  law,  the  use 
of  powdered  chalk,  fresh-cut  beetroot, 
and  rose  petals  persisted  nevertheless, 
until  finally  the  gathering  weight  of 
custom  and  usage  succeeded  in  pushing 
the  first  cosmetic  law  into  the  limbo  of 
forgotten  things. 

Almost  since  the  beginning  of  time 
cosmetics  have  gratified  a  basic  human 
need  and  no  amount  of  moral  disap- 
probation has  succeeded  in  perma- 
nently sublimating  the  desire  for  them. 
Over  the  years,  American  consumers 
have  encouraged — or  been  encouraged 
by — a  cosmetic   industry  which  has 


now  reached  huge  proportions.  The 
trade  says  consumers  spent  384  million 
dollars  last  year  for  their  toilet  requi- 
sites, and  this  figure  does  not  include 
money  spent  for  soaps  or  dental  prep- 
arations. Statistically  speaking,  when 
something  adds  up  to  384  million  dol- 
lars it  commands  respect  and  deserves 
attention. 

Then,  too,  when  an  industry  gets 
that  large  it  begins  to  have  problems. 
The  most  serious  of  these  problems  was 
the  one  which  culminated  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  cosmetics  provisions  of  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of 
1938. 

Manufacture  and  sale  of  cosmetics, 
like  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  foods 
and  drugs,  have  come  to  be  recognized 
as  being  intimately  bound  up  with  the 
public  health.  Defective  barbed  wire, 
or  an  inaccurate  wrist  watch,  when  sold 
to  consumers,  are  to  be  deplored,  but 
these  sales  are  unlikely  to  result  in  seri- 


ous jeopardy  to  anyone.  Defective 
foods,  defective  drugs,  or  defective 
cosmetics  are  something  else.  They 
are  hazardous  to  the  public  health. 
Manufacturers  and  sellers  of  foods, 
drugs,  and  cosmetics  are  therefore 
charged  with  a  special  responsibility 
and  a  special  trust. 

Food  and  drug  laws  are  a  recogni- 
tion of  this.  Manufacturers  and  sellers 
generally  have  accepted  their  responsi- 
bilities. But  in  every  industry  there  is 
a  chiseling  fringe,  and  food,  drug,  and 


"CAUTION"  labels  on  coal  tar  hair  dyes 
must  read  under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Law,  "This  product  con- 
tains ingredients  which  may  cause  skin 
irritation  on  certain  individuals.  .  .  This 
product  must  not  be  used  for  dyeing  the 
eyelashes  or  eyebrows.  To  do  so  may 
cause  blindness." 

cosmetic  laws  are  designed  to  tie  the 
hands  of  the  people  in  this  fringe 
whose  practices  constitute  a  threat  to 
the  life  and  health  of  American  con- 
sumers. 

When  the  first  food  and  drug  law 
was  passed  cosmetics  had  not  become 
an  everyday  necessity ;  they  had  not  ar- 
rived at  the  status  of  a  384  million  dol- 
lar industry.  Between  1906  and  1938 
a  million  and  one  events  combined  to 
change  the  world,  and  one  of  the 
changes  produced  an  America  where 
cosmetics  were  a  top-ranking  industry. 
In  this  industry  abuses  by  the  piratical 
few  endangered  the  health  and  lives  of 
consumers  and  the  business  of  their 
competitors.  The  result  was  a  demand 
for  the  regulation  of  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  cosmetics. 

•  COSMETICS    under    the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  are 
articles  intended  to  be  rubbed,  poured, 
sprinkled,  or  sprayed  on,  introduced 
into,  or  otherwise  applied  to  the  human 
body,  or  any  part  thereof  for  cleansing, 
fi    beautifying,  promoting  the  attractive- 
P    ness,  or  altering  the  appearance.  Cos- 
^    metics  also  include  articles  which  are 
**    intended  for  use  as  constituents  in  the 
H    first  group  of  articles.    Soaps,  by  law, 
S    are  definitely  excluded  from  the  new 
(A    Federal  law. 

^  Devices,  that  is  any  mechanical  ap- 
Q    paratus  which  is  used  to  aff^ect  the  struc- 


ture or  function  of  the  body,  while 
they  are  not  cosmetics,  sometimes  are 
advertised  for  the  same  purposes. 
Rollers,  for  example,  purport  to  help 
people  lose  weight ;  another  device  will 
straighten  a  nose;  another  promises  to 
produce  dimples.  These  devices,  un- 
der the  Federal  law  are  not  cosmetics, 
but  they  are  regulated  in  another  part 
of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

Banned  now  from  interstate  com- 
merce by  the  new  Federal  law  are  all 
adulterated  and  misbranded  cosmetics. 
Any  cosmetic  is  adulterated  and  there- 
fore illegal: 

(1)  if  it  contains  any  substance 
which  may  be  harmful  when  used  ac- 
cording to  label  directions; 

(2)  if  it  contains  any  substance 
which  may  be  harmful  if  used  under 
such  conditions  as  are  customary  or 
usual ; 

(3)  if  it  contains  any  filthy,  putrid 
or  decomposed  substance; 

(4)  if  it  has  been  prepared,  packed, 
or  held  under  conditions  which  might 
have  contaminated  it  or  rendered  it  in- 
jurious ; 

(5)  if  its  container  contains  any 
substance  which  might  make  the  con- 
tents injurious  to  health ; 

(6)  if  it  contains  a  coal  tar  dye  that 
has  not  been  certified  as  safe  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Coal 
tar  hair  dyes,  however,  are  excepted 
from  some  of  the  prohibitions  of  the 
law.  They  may  contain  coal  tar  dyes, 
for  example,  which  have  not  been  cer- 
tified. But  if  they  do,  they  must  carry  a 
warning  on  their  label.  This  warning 
must  read:  "Caution — this  product 
contains  ingredients  which  may  cause 
skin  irritation  on  certain  individuals 
and  a  preliminary  test  according  to  ac- 
companying instructions  should  first  be 
made.  This  product  must  not  be  used 
for  dyeing  the  eyelashes  or  eyebrows. 
To  do  so  may  cause  blindness."  Hair 
dye  does  not  include  eyelash  dye  or 
eyebrow  dyes. 

•  MISBRANDING  is  more  directly 
concerned  with  the  protection  of  con- 
sumer purses  rather  than  of  consumer 
health.  Under  the  Federal  lav/  cos- 
metics are  misbranded  (1)  if  their 
labels  are  false  or  misleading  in  any 
way;  (2)  if  packages  containing  them 


do  not  give  the  name  and  place  of  busi- 
ness of  the  manufacturer,  packer,  or 
distributor,  and  the  weight,  measure,  or 
numerical  count  of  the  contents;  (3)  if 
any  information  which  is  required  on 
the  label  is  not  given  in  such  terms  and 
placed  prominently  enough  to  be  read 
and  understood;  (4)  if  the  container  is 
made,  formed,  or  filled  so  as  to  be  mis- 
leading. 

•  ENFORCEMENT  of  the  cosmetic 
law  can  proceed  by  three  paths.  First, 
any  shipment  of  cosmetics  in  interstate 
commerce  which  violates  the  law  may 
be  seized.  If  the  shipper  or  claimant 
contests  the  action,  it  is  tried  in  court. 
If  the  shipment  is  26  jars  of  cold 
cream,  the  proceeding  is  titled,  "the 
United  States  against  26  jars  of  cold 
cream."  Then  if  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  is  upheld  in  its  conten- 
tion that  the  product  is  illegal,  the 
court  may  order  the  cold  cream  to  be 
destroyed,  or,  if  the  violation  can  be 
corrected  in  that  way  without  injury  to 
the  public,  permit  it  to  be  released  un- 
der bond  for  relabeling. 

In  addition  to  proceeding  against  the 
commodity  itself,  the  court  may  upon 
information  given  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  invoke  the  puni- 
tive sections  of  the  law  by  which  the 
person  responsible  for  the  law  violation 
may  either  be  fined  or  imprisoned,  or 
both  fined  and  imprisoned. 

Finally,  the  law  also  provides  for  an 
injunction  proceeding  whereby  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  may 
appeal  to  a  Federal  court  to  restrain  a 
manufacturer  from  violating  the  law. 
By  this,  perhaps  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  may  be  able  to  prevent 
a  law  violation  before  it  actually  occurs. 

Strengthening  the  provisions  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  is  another  sec- 
tion which  will  enable  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  to  make  inspec- 
tions of  food,  drug,  and  cosmetic  fac- 
tories. 

Not  all  of  the  cosmetic  provisions  in 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Law  are  in  effect  yet.  Recognizing  the 
urgency  of  the  section  which  bans 
adulterated  cosmetics.  Congress  put  it 
into  effect  the  day  the  President  signed 
the  law,  June  25,  1938.  To  give  cos- 
metic manufacturers  and  distributors 


time  to  adjust  their  business  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law,  all  the  other 
provisions  go  into  effect  one  year  later, 
June  25,  1939. 

But  a  Federal  law  is  no  be-all  and 
end-all.  Federal  law  does  not  reach  to 
cosmetics  made  and  sold  within  the 
boundaries  of  a  single  State.  Within 
the  network  of  Federal  enforcement, 
there  are  the  State  interstices  through 
which  local  makers  and  dealers  in  dan- 
gerous cosmetics  can  slip.  To  stop  up 
the  crevices  State  laws  are  necessary, 
too,  and  that  takes  the  Consumers' 
Guide  along  U.  S.  Highway  Number 
1  to  Augusta,  Maine.  Maine  has  a 
cosmetic  law. 

"State  of  Maine,"  the  statute  books 
read,  "Chapter  109,  Public  Laws  of 
1935.  An  Act  for  the  Regulation  of 
Cosmetics. 

"On  and  after  January  1,  1936,  no 
person,  firm,  corporation,  or  copartner- 
ship shall  hold  for  sale,  sell,  offer  for 
sale,  in  intrastate  commerce,  give  away, 
deal  in,  within  this  State,  supply  or 
apply  in  the  conduct  of  a  beauty  shop, 
barber  shop,  hairdressing  establish- 
ment, or  similar  establishment,  any  cos- 
metic preparation  unless  the  said  prep- 
aration has  been  registered  with,  and  a 
certificate  of  registration  secured  from, 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Wel- 
fare. 

"The  said  department  is  authorized 
to  regulate  or  to  refuse  the  issuance  of 
certificates  of  registration  or  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  cosmetic  preparations  which 


in  its  judgment  contain  injurious  sub- 
stances in  such  amounts  as  to  be  poi- 
sonous, injurious  or  detrimental  to  the 
person." 

More  commodities,  however,  are  cos- 
metics under  the  Federal  law  than  un- 
der the  Maine  law.  Cosmetic  prepara- 
tions, the  Maine  law  says,  are  tonics, 
lotions,  creams,  powders,  antiseptics, 
clays,  bleaches,  colors,  dyes  or  other 
substance  used  with  or  without  me- 
chanical or  electrical  apparatus  to  mas- 
sage, cleanse,  stimulate,  manipulate, 
color,  bleach,  or  otherwise  to  treat,  im- 
prove, or  to  beautify  the  scalp,  face, 
shoulders,  busts,  arms,  armpits,  and 
hands.  It  also  includes  anything  which 
is  used  to  arrange,  dress,  curl,  wave, 
cleanse,  bleach,  color,  or  similarly  treat 
the  hair  of  any  person.  Finally,  it  in- 
cludes shampoos  and  any  soaps  which 
claim  to  have  a  medicinal  purpose. 

Before  anyone  can  sell  any  cosmetic 
in  the  State  of  Maine  he  must  first  ob- 
tain a  certificate  of  registration  from 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Wel- 
fare. Before  the  Department  will  issue 
a  certificate  it  must  first  assure  itself 
that  the  preparation  is  safe. 

Simple  in  its  terms,  the  Maine  law 
does  not  follow  the  legal  pattern  of 
the  Federal  law.  Under  the  Federal 
law,  adulterated  and  misbranded  (the 
Maine  law  does  not  apply  to  mis- 
branded  cosmetics)  cosmetics  are  ille- 
gal and  may  be  seized.  Thus,  the  Fed- 
eral law  is  a  policing  measure.  With 
the  exception  of  a  possible  injunction 


against  the  violation  of  the  Food,  Drug,  0 
and  Cosmetic  law,  no  Federal  control 
is  exercised  over  cosmetics  before  they 
are  sold.  Of  course,  cosmetics  are  lia- 
ble to  condemnation  if  they  violate  the 
law.  Louisiana  has  a  law  controlling 
the  pre-sale  not  only  of  cosmetics  but 
also  of  drugs,  and  requires  their  exam- 
ination and  licensing  before  sale. 

Aside  from  the  difference  in  method 
between  the  Maine  and  the  Federal 
laws  as  they  apply  to  cosmetics,  there 
is  also  a  difference  in  their  extent.  The 
Federal  law  is  designed  to  do  two 
things — to  safeguard  the  health  of  con- 
sumers by  a  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
dangerous  substances  in  cosmetics,  and 
also  to  safeguard  the  pocketbooks  of 
consumers  by  a  prohibition  of  mis- 
branding. The  Maine  law  is  designed 
primarily  to  protect  the  health  of  con- 
sumers. 

Just  to  give  an  idea  of  how  multi- 
plex the  cosmetic  industry  is:  11,546 
cosmetics  have  been  submitted  to  the 
State  of  Maine  for  registration  during 
the  life  of  the  Cosmetics  Law,  of  which 
8,702  preparations  are  now  active  on 
the  register.  Under  the  Maine  law  25 
arrests  have  been  made  and  1,698  cos- 
metic preparations  have  been  seized. 
The  Department  refused  to  register  45 
preparations  because  it  felt  that  they 
were  likely  to  be  harmful.  Nineteen 
cosmetics  could  have  been  registered  if 
the  manufacturers  had  been  willing  to 
add  special  cautions  to  the  label  infor- 
mation. They  refused,  however,  and 
so  these  cosmetics  may  not  be  sold  in 
Maine. 

Cooperative  manufacturers  changed 
the  formulas  of  42  cosmetics  to  meet 
objections  raised  by  the  Department. 
And  for  another  group  of  107  manu- 
facturers the  Department  prepared  cau- 
tion labels  which  the  manufacturers  at- 
tached to  their  products.  With  this 
precaution  taken  care  of  these  cosmetics 
now  sell  legally  in  Maine. 

When  attempts  to  get  at  misbrand-  oo 
ing  run  over  into  positive  efforts  to  o> 
assure  consumers  value  for  their  money,  ^ 
some  cosmetic  manufacturers  mterpose  ^ 
objection.  W 

Speaking  before  the  Association  of  g 
Dairy,  Food,  and  Drug  Officials,  for  H 
example,  a  representative  of  a  trade  or-  ^ 
\Continued  on  page  IS]  2 


THE  SPECTROSCOPE  and  spectrograph  which  were  developed 
by  physicists  to  identify  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  stars  are 
used  in  Maine's  Cosmetics  Laboratory  to  tell  what's  in  a  cosmetic. 


FOODS,  drugs,  and  cosmetics  sold  across 
State  lines  "shall  be  deemed  to  be  mis- 
branded,"  reads  the  new  Federal  law,  if 
eir  containers  are  so  "made,  formed, 
filled  as  to  be  misleading."  Carried 
er  from  the  old  Food  and  Drug  law 
e  regulations  deHning  honest  container 
for  9  canned  fruits  and  vegetables — 
se  8  kinds  of  products,  and  canned  dry 
s. 
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How  Much  Does  It  Hold? 


Laws  offer  some  protection  to  consumers  against 
slack  fill^  but  wise  consumers  are  vigilant  in  look- 
ing for  net  weight  on  packages  when  they  buy 


A  COMMERCIAL  photographer  an- 
nounces a  new  streamlined  photogra- 
phy process  to  "make  the  product  look 
slimmer."  A  cosmetic  manufacturer 
promotes  his  product  in  a  jar  (with  a 
recessed  bottom)  which  is  a  modern- 
ized version  of  the  Greek  column.  An- 
other company  designs  its  bottles  to 
serve  as  bookends  after  the  contents 
have  been  used.  "What  next.''"  ex- 
claims Mrs.  Consumer,  flattered  by  all 
this  attention,  but  slightly  bewildered 
by  the  fuss. 

Interest  in  containers,  on  the  part  of 
both  sellers  and  consumers,  prompts  a 
few  queries.  Does  Mrs.  Consumer 
remember  to  keep  her  eye  on  contents 
as  well  as  on  containers?  Does  she 
compare  quality  with  quality,  price 
with  price,  of  the  contents — giving  due 
consideration  to  the  container's  real 


value  to  her?  Does  she  remember  to 
look  for  labels  on  the  lovely  box  and 
the  svelte  jar  to  tell  her  just  how  much 
each  holds?  Does  she  remember  to 
find  out  whether  box  and  jar  and  can 
are  filled — or  only  partly  filled — with 
the  goods  they  sell. 

Most  manufacturers  and  packers,  of 
course,  prefer  to  give  honest  fill.  But 
defense  of  hard  pressed  family  budg- 
ets, and  defense  of  honest  competitors, 
shows  that  the  battle  against  slack  fill  is 
still  only  half  won. 

Cans  and  paper  containers  may  offer 
the  temptation  to  slack  fill.  The  rigors 
of  competition — and  a  hope  that  the 
consumer  is  not  going  to  notice — tempt 
a  manufacturer  now  and  then  to  pack 
his  boxes  of  oatmeal  or  wheat  flakes, 
soap  chips  or  flakes,  only  three-quar- 
ters full. 


Spices  are  sometimes  sold  in  cans 
which  seem  to,  and  could,  hold  II/2 
times  as  much  as  they  actually  do.  Or 
optical  illusions  created  by  the  bottle- 
makers'  ingenuity  persuade  the  house- 
wife she  is  buying  larger  olives,  or  lots 
more  vanilla  extract,  than  she  is  going 
to  get.  Macaroni  may  be  only  half  as 
long  as  the  package. 

Face  powder  has  been  known  to 


share  an  ample  box  with  air  on  a  fifty- 
fifty  basis.  Ice  cream  boxes  too  tall  in 
relation  to  width  are  difficult  to  fill, 
particularly  when  the  ice  cream  is  very 
hard. 

The  line  that  separates  clever  pack- 
aging from  polite  deception  is  not 
always  easy  to  draw.  Most  of  the 
products  which  nod  across  this  line 
bear  labels  which  tell  their  contents  by 
net  weight  or  volume  or  count.  If 
they  move  in  interstate  commerce,  Fed- 
eral law  requires  the  declaration.  For 
these  labels  consumers  should  look. 

But  in  the  hurry  of  modern  shop- 
ping, consumers  must  do  some  buying 
by  appearance.  In  the  long  run,  it  is  to 
the  advantage  of  sellers  as  well  as  con- 
sumers that  the  housewife  should  not 
learn  to  suspect  every  container  she 
sees  because  she  has  been  occasionally 
tricked  by  slack  fill 

North  Dakota  recently  investigated 
the  amount  of  fill  of  169  diflferent  spice 
containers.  More  than  half  of  them 
were  below  the  State's  requirement  of 
80  percent  fill  for  food  and  drug  con- 
tainers. Only  47  percent  came  up  to 
requirements.  So  this  State's  techni- 
cians figured  out  the  fairest  require- 
ments of  capacity  for  spice  containers 


of  the  customary  sizes,  added  a  10  per- 
cent leeway  for  each  size,  and  then  the 
State  regulatory  department  set  its 
standards  accordingly.  A  2 -ounce  con- 
tainer must  now  have  a  capacity  of  135 
cubic  centimeters;  a  1^2  ounce  con- 
tainer, 110  cubic  centimeters,  and  so 
on.  In  this  State,  housewives  will  no 
longer  be  confronted  with  deceptively 
large  spice  boxes  or  tins. 

Only  a  few  States  set  standards  of 
fill.  In  these  States,  the  weights  and 
measures  law  generally  says  that  con- 
tainers shall  be  filled  with  the  food  (or 
drug  if  that  is  included  in  the  law) 
which  it  purports  to  contain.  But 
"filled"  is  a  word  that  needs  definition 
here.  Tolerances — amounts  of  lee- 
way— have  to  be  set  for  the  various 
types  of  containers.  Packing  practices, 
and  shapes  and  sizes  of  contents,  vary 
from  one  product  to  another.  The 
general  requirement  alone  is  neither 
adequate  protection  for  consumers,  nor 
fair  to  law-abiding  manufacturers  who 
want  to  know  just  what  is  expected  of 
them. 

California's  law  defines  some  forbid- 
den types  of  "gyp "  packaging:  "No 
containers,  boxes  or  baskets  wherein 
food  products  or  other  commodities  are 
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packed  shall  have  a  false  bottom,  false  < 
side  walls,  false  lid  or  covering,  or  be 
otherwise  so  constructed  as  to  facili- 
tate the  perpetration  of  deception  or 
fraud." 

Massachusetts  requires  that  paper 
cartons  which  are  used  both  as  contain- 
ers and  as  measures  must  be  approved 
by  the  State  Director  of  Standards. 
They  must  come  in  the  readily  distin- 
guishable sizes  of  1  quart,  1  pint,  1/, 
pint  or  1  gill.  Shapes  must  be  ap- 
proved, and  the  fact  of  approval — as 
well  as  the  container's  capacity — 
printed  on  each  container. 

Special  requirements  are  set  in  Mas- 
sachusetts for  ice  cream  containers  to 
avoid  the  slack  fill  fraud  discovered  in 
the  sale  of  ice  cream  measured  out  to 
customers  in  containers  too  deep  for 
their  width.  Containers  are  exempt 
from  these  requirements  if  the  measur- 
ing is  done  not  by  the  container  itself 
but  by  an  inspected  measuring  device ; 
or  if  the  product  is  packed  at  the  fac- 
tory and  its  net  contents  marked  on  it. 

The  National  Conference  on 
Weights  and  Measures — clearing  house 
for  Weights  and  Measures  officials  of 
States,  counties  and  cities  throughout 
the  country — recommends  a  "model" 
State  or  local  weights  and  measures 
law.  The  Conference  recently  added 
to  the  model  law  a  section  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  goods  in  slack-filled  con- 
tainers. 

"It  shall  be  unlawful,"  this  section 
reads,  "to  keep  for  the  purpose  of  sale, 
offer  or  expose  for  sale,  or  sell  any  com- 
modity in  package  form  if  its  container 
is  so  made,  formed  or  filled,  or  if  it  is 
so  wrapped,  as  to  mislead  the  purchaser 
as  to  the  quantity  of  its  contents ;  or  if 
the  contents  of  its  container  fall  below 
the  standard  of  fill  prescribed  by  regu-  ' 
lations  promulgated  as  provided  in  this 
Section.  For  the  effectuation  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Section,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Weights  and  Measures  is 
hereby  authorized  to  promulgate  regu- 
lations fixing  and  establishing  for  any 
commodity  in  package  form  a  reason- 
able standard  of  fill  of  container."  It 
remains  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  adopt  this  provision,  and  im- 
plement it  with  regulations. 

Protection  against  slack  fill  comes,  m 
generally,  either  in  weights  and  meas-  ' 


DON'T  BE  FOOLED  by  the  shape  of  the  bottle.  The 
bottle  on  the  left  looks  smaller  but  holds  twice  as  much 
vanilla  as  the  one  on  the  right.  It's  a  wise  consumer 
practice  always  to  look  for  the  net  weight  or  net  contents. 
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HOiNKST  FILL  is  required  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  shipped 
across  State  lines.  Requirements  stale  the  minimum  amount  of  the 
food  in  relation  to  can  size,  and  maximum  amount  of  the  water, 
syrup,  or  otlier  liquid  used  in  packing,  (banned  foods  may  be 
sold  even  if  they  fall  below  these  requirements,  but  then  they  must 
be  labeled  "Slack  Fill,"  or  "Contains  Excess  Added  Liquid." 


ures  laws  or  in  food  and  drug  and  cos- 
metic legislation. 

There  is  no  Federal  weights  and 
measures  law. 

Federal  protection  against  slack  fill 
in  packages  that  pass  in  interstate  com- 
merce will  be  enlarged  when  the  new 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Law  goes 
into  effect  in  June,  1939.  A  food, 
drug,  or  cosmetic  will  be  regarded  as 
misbranded,  and  hence  barred  by  the 
law  from  the  stream  of  commerce 
across  State  lines,  "if  its  container  is  so 
made,  formed,  or  filled  as  to  be  mis- 
leading." Again,  definitions  and  tol- 
erances of  "misleading"  fill  will  have 
to  be  set  by  experts. 

Chief  safeguard  against  slack  fill 
now  is  the  McNary-Mapes  amendment 
to  the  original  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 
That  Act  was  passed,  as  readers  of  the 
Consumers'  Guide  are  likely  to  recall,  in 
1906;  the  amendment  on  the  slack  fill 
came — at  the  request  of  canners — in 
1930.  It  prohibits  the  sale  of  canned 
fruits  or  vegetables  which  fall  below 
standards  (promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture)  of  "quality,  con- 
dition, and/or  fill  of  container,"  unless 
the  label  clearly  states  that  the  product 


is  sub-standard  food,  or  that  the  can  is 
slack-filled. 

With  a  limited  staff  to  protect  130 
million  American  food  and  drug  pur- 
chasers from  products  which  may  be 
dangerous  to  health,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  has  not  been  able 
to  stress  enforcement  of  the  slack  fill 
ban.  But  Food  and  Drug  officials  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  pick  up 
cans,  send  them  in  to  their  laboratories 
for  scientific  examination  of  fill,  check 
up  on  shipments  of  cans  found  to  be 
below  the  standards,  and,  through  the 
courts,  have  them  seized  for  re-labeling 
in  accordance  with  the  law. 

In  the  laboratories,  scientists  have 
been  working  on  a  couple  of  technical 
problems.  One  is  to  get  the  most  ob- 
jective and  accurate  methods  of  testing 
the  amount  of  fill.  Tests  must  be  ob- 
jective enough  so  that  no  matter  by 
whom  they  are  applied,  the  results  will 
come  out  the  same. 

Another  problem  concerns  shrinkage 
of  canned  goods  after  they  have  been 
packed.  Food  and  Drug  officials  put 
up  experimental  packs  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  commercial  canneries. 
Then,  months  later,  they  open  them  in 


the  laboratory  and  see  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  peas  or  cherries,  the  sugar 
and  water  that  went  into  the  cans. 
Standards  set  take  these  changes  into 
account. 

There  are  2  general  requirements 
under  the  Food  and  Drug  law  for  all 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  Head 
space — distance  from  the  underside  of 
the  can  cover  to  the  top  point  of  the 
product — must  not  be  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  inside  height  of  the  can. 
Second,  there  must  not  be  an  excessive 
amount  of  water,  brine,  sugar  solution 
or  other  liquid  packing  medium. 

Specific  requirements  have  been  set 
up  for  9  canned  products — peaches, 
pears,  apricots,  cherries,  .pitted  red  sour 
cherries,  tomatoes,  peas,  dry  peas,  and 
mushrooms.  For  2  of  these — canned 
pitted  red  sour  cherries  and  canned 
mushrooms — there  is  a  "drained 
weight"  requirement,  which  is  about 
the  most  objective  form  of  requirement 
for  fill.  When  the  product  is  taken  out 
of  the  can,  and  its  liquid  packing  me- 
dium drained  off,  the  solid  contents 
must  come  up  to  a  specified  weight  in 
relation  to  each  can  size. 

Canned  foods  which  are  sub-stand- 
ard with  regard  either  to  fill  or  packing 
medium  are  not  ruled  off  the  market. 
They  may  be  sold,  but  they  must  be 
labeled  so  that  the  customer  knows 
what  she  is  getting. 

If  the  can  is  not  properly  filled — if 
it  is  long  on  head  space,  or  short  on 
drained  weight — it  must  be  marked: 
"SLACK  FILL."  If  it  contains  too 
much  of  the  packing  medium,  it  has 
to  be  marked:  "CONTAINS  EXCESS 
ADDED  LIQUID." 

In  promulgating  its  quality  grades 
for  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  (for 
voluntary  adoption  by  sellers),  the  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics  carries 
over  these  quantity  requirements  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  All 
quality  grades  from  top  to  bottom,  ex- 
cept substandard,  must  meet  these 
standards  of  container  fill. 

Consumers  with  an  ability  to  master 
simple  technical  details  of  the  protec- 
tion they  are  entitled  to,  may  write  to 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  (free)  copies 
{Concluded  on  page  19] 
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Utah  Consumers  Work  Together 

With  the  help  of  WPA's  W^orkers^  Education  staffs  consumer 
groups  in  Salt  Lake  City  have  found  an  efficient  and  stimulat- 
ing way  to  coordinate  their  programs  for  consumer  education 
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so  RECENT  is  the  consumer  move- 
ment, and  so  scattered  are  the  consumer 
activities  of  pubHc  agencies  and  the 
materials  which  describe  them,  that  the 
simple  job  of  finding  out  who  is  doing 
what,  what  facts  are  available  and 
where,  often  becomes  a  bafHing  exer- 
cise in  itself. 

Organization  after  organization  may 
have  to  go  through  the  same  trial  and 
error  process,  the  same  strain  on  pa- 
tience and  zeal,  before  it  even  embarks 
on  its  program  of  study  and  action. 
But  some  of  this  waste  motion  may  be 
avoided  by  organizing  consumer  efforts 
on  a  community-wide  basis. 

A  local  community  can  be  the  nu- 
cleus of  consumer  activities.  Some 
problems  come  to  rest  only  in  the  larger 
community  of  a  State  or  the  Nation. 
But  each  problem — whether  it  be  the 
effort  to  buy  a  dollar's  worth  in  dress 
or  fabric,  to  make  sure  of  safe  drugs  or 
honestly  packaged  food,  to  get  decent 
housing — makes  itself  actually  felt  in 
city,  farm  or  village. 

Facts  on  the  case  may  sometimes  be 
had  from  Federal  agencies.  More 
likely  than  not,  the  better  place  to  go 
first  is  a  local  source  of  information. 


or  an  agency  of  local  or  State  govern- 
ment. 

Often  the  facts  for  study  and  action 
have  never  been  brought  together. 
Then  it  is  up  to  consumer-minded 
groups  to  create  the  materials,  either 
themselves  or  through  some  likely  pub- 
lic organizations  with  facilities  for  re- 
search and  education.  Consumers  may 
need  to  take  time  out  before  they  plan 
any  action  program  to  put  in  usable 
shape  the  factual  materials. 

First,  of  course,  they  should  shop 
around  for  what  simple,  authoritative, 
readable  material  is  available  for  study. 
Best  way  to  shop  around  and  to  start 
the  preparation  of  material,  if  that  is 
necessary,  is  the  cooperative  way,  the 
community  way.  Get  the  groups  with 
consumer  interests  together,  middle-in- 
come and  low-income  lamilies  and 
their  organizations.  Pooling  informa- 
tion and  ideas  saves  time  and  energy 
and  perhaps  money. 

If  materials  are  not  available,  and 
have  to  be  prepared,  see  what  existing 
setup  may  be  able  to  help  with  the  job. 
Adult  education  projects  of  each  State 
Works  Progress  Administration  are 
likely  sources  of  aid.  A  local  public 
affairs  forum  may  be  the  place  to  go ;  or 
a  research  program  under  public,  or 
non-profit  private,  inspiration. 

9  IN  UTAH  it  was  the  Workers'  Edu- 
cation Section  of  the  State  WPA  to 
which  local  consumers,  women's  and 
civic  groups  turned,  and  through  which 
they  launched  a  significant  program  of 
education  on  a  State-wide  basis. 

First  steps  centered  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
the  one  large  city  and  the  capital  of  the 
State.  A  conference  last  January,  with 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Workers'  Edu- 
cation Section  of  the  Utah  Works  Prog- 
ress Administration,  brought  together 
a  score  of  experts  in  the  work  of  con- 


sumer protection,  and  leaders  in  con- 
sumer-minded organizations.  Forming 
themselves  into  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Committee  on  Consumer  Problems,  they 
set  up  subcommittees  of  their  member- 
ship to  outline  a  program  of  action  and 
prepare  study  materials. 

The  immediate  job,  they  decided, 
was  the  preparation  of  a  consumer  prob- 
lems manual.  Leaders  of  consumer  or- 
ganizations and  students  of  consumer 
problems  alike  wanted  facts  to  read  up 
on,  facts  that  would  help  to  make  a 
picture  of  where  they,  as  consumers, 
stood  and  what  they  needed.  They 
asked  the  people  who  knew  the  facts — 
officials  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  and  the 
State  Departments  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Board  of  Health,  high  school  instructors 
in  home  making — to  write  the  story  of 
their  work  as  it  touched  the  everyday 
buying  problems  of  consumers.  The 
experts  agreed  to  do  this  and  WPA's 
Workers'  Education  Section  agreed  to 
pull  together  these  materials,  put  them 
in  easily  understandable  form,  with  pic- 
tures to  illustrate.  This  combined 
effort  of  specialists  in  consumer  protec- 
tion and  Workers'  Education  teachers 
in  due  time  appeared,  neatly  mimeo- 
graphed, as  the  "Consumer  Problems 
Manual." 

The  Manual  itself  is  a  simple,  intelli- 
gible, factual  discussion  of  6  consumer 
problems.  Weights  and  measures 
form  the  first  problem,  with  such  sub- 
topics as  packaged  goods,  containers, 
scales,  bread  weights,  egg  grading  and 
gasoline.  Fruits  and  vegetables  form 
the  next  unit,  with  information  on  se- 
lecting fresh  and  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables,  grading,  labeling,  and  can 
sizes.  Third  unit  is  devoted  to  meats 
and  meat  products,  and  discusses  the 
meat  industry  as  a  whole:  meat  cuts 


and  how  to  judge  quality,  meat  by- 
products, and  the  inspection  and  grad- 
ing of  meat.  Milk  and  milk  products 
are  the  theme  of  the  fourth  unit. 
Nutrition  and  the  food  dollar  make  up 
problem  five.  Sixth  unit  is  "The  Tex- 
tile Maze." 

Illustrations  are  numerous,  lively 
and  informative.  They  serve  to  break 
up  the  mimeographed  pages;  at  the 
same  time  they  are  essential  parts  of 
the  text,  not  something  superimposed 
on  the  story. 

•  EQUIPPED  now  with  a  Manual  of 
their  own,  the  first  of  its  sort  describ- 
ing the  major  local,  State,  and  Federal 
services  for  consumers  in  Utah,  the 
next  step  which  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Committee  on  Consumer  Problems  con- 
sidered was  how  to  put  this  Manual 
into  practical  use  by  the  consumers  of 
their  city  and  State.  A  series  of  3 
conferences  for  leaders  of  consumer, 
labor,  and  cooperative  groups  was 
planned.  Well  over  100  people  took 
part  in  each  of  the  conferences.  To 
them  came  leaders  from  about  170 
women's  and  civic  organizations — such 
as  the  Mormon  women's  relief  society 
(largest   women's   group   in  Utah), 


women's  auxiliaries  of  labor  unions, 
political  study  clubs,  federated  wom- 
en's clubs,  and  parent-teacher  associa- 
tions. 

Meeting  in  the  House  chambers  of 
the  State  Capitol,  these  leaders-in-train- 
ing heard  the  authors  of  the  Manual 
present  their  materials.  Together  they 
discussed  how  these  materials  could 
most  effectively  be  used  in  group  study. 
Comments  from  the  organization  rep- 
resentatives were  carefully  recorded 
against  the  time  when  a  revised  edition 
of  the  Manual  would  be  needed. 

Now  the  Utah  Consumer  Problems 
Manual  was  ready  for  classes  and  dis- 
cussion groups.  Workers'  education 
classes  were  one  channel  of  use. 
Women's  study  clubs,  the  Latter  Day 
Saints'  Relief  Societies,  labor  union 
auxiliaries — all  put  the  Manual  to 
work. 

Third  stage  in  this  State-wide  com- 
munity undertaking  was  an  Evaluation 
Conference  at  the  State  Capitol  held 
last  May.  Two  editions  of  the  Man- 
ual, totalling  1400  copies,  were  already 
in  use;  900  more  had  been  ordered. 
What  did  people  think  of  it? 

One  of  the  touchstones  of  consum- 
ers' education  is,  "Does  it  teach  people 


to  do  something  for  themselves.''" 
This  emphasis,  one  of  the  real  contri- 
butions of  consumers'  education,  was 
apparent  in  the  Evaluation  Conference. 

Delegates  from  many  organizations 
reported  that  the  Manual  brought  con- 
sumer problems  home  to  average  citi- 
zens, and  opened  up  possibilities  of 
their  "doing  something  about  it."  Oth- 
ers wanted  information  on  certain  spe- 
cific problems  about  which  the  Manual 
had  little  or  nothing  to  say. 

"I  should  like  to  know,  when  is  a 
sale  a  sale?",  said  one  representative 
of  the  Relief  Society. 

Another  woman  wanted  more  infor- 
mation on  household  budgeting.  She 
represented  the  Women's  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  "Budgeting  is  such  a  com- 
plicated thing.  It  is  something  impos- 
sible to  do  in  a  general  way."  Install- 
ment buying  was  a  problem  on  which 
others  felt  they  could  use  more  mate- 
rial. A  few  spoke  up  to  say  their 
groups  had  "just  not  been  interested." 

The  Manual  had  been  drawn  up  to 
cover  a  small  number  of  definite  sub- 
jects; it  had  avoided  spreading  itself 
too  thin.  Naturally  the  special  inter- 
ests of  individuals  and  of  groups  were 
sometimes  broader  than  the  6  specific 
subjects  taken  up  in  the  Manual. 

•  FUNDAMENTAL  in  any  consumer 
education  program  is  the  rule  that  study 
materials  and  group  discussions  should 
flow  out  of  local  problems.  What  to 
do  about  local  problems  leads  inevita- 
bly to  a  study  of  the  public  services 
already  being  performed  for  consum- 
ers. Some  of  these  services  are  per- 
formed by  national  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment which  reach  over  State  lines. 
Many  other  services  are  performed 
within  a  State  by  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures officials,  by  Departments  of  Agri- 
[Conchtded  on  page  19] 
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CONSUMERS'  MAILBOX 


FACTS  on  quality  grading  of  meats 
still  seem  to  confuse  some  of  our  read- 
ers. In  our  August,  1938,  issue  we 
presented,  in  question  and  answer 
form,  the  essentials  of  this  consumer- 
producer  service  conducted  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics.  Many 
of  these  questions  and  answers  had 
been  provoked  by  New  York  consum- 
ers, who  had  observed  a  compulsory 
meat  grading  ordinance  in  operation  in 
Seattle,  Washington,  and  who  were  in- 
terested in  the  possibilities  for  such  a 
service  in  their  city. 

Now  comes  a  vigorous  defender  of 
"the  other  side"  of  compulsory  grading 
of  meat.  A  New  York  retail  butcher 
and  member  of  a  retail  butchers'  asso- 
ciation, has  written  us  a  letter  which  he 
asks  "in  the  interest  of  fairness"  that 
we  publish.  Space  crowds  us  so  that 
we  cannot  give  his  letter  in  full.  The 
essentials,  however,  are  these : 

"First,  let  it  be  understood  that  the 
consumer  of  meats  is  interested  in  the 
nutritional  value,  in  the  flavor  and  in 
the  tenderness,  and  Compulsory  Grad- 
ing distinctly  does  not  guarantee  those 
qualities. 

"On  the  contrary  Compulsory  Grad- 
ing provides  that  meat  shall  be  graded 
as  to  appearances  and  conformation,  it 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  nu- 
tritional value,  flavor  or  tenderness. 
Nor  does  it  in  any  way  provide  for  the 
healthfulness  of  the  animal  from  which 
taken,  as  all  meats  slaughtered  must  be 
from  animals  approved  by  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Inspection,  Department  of 
Agriculture  or  by  local  Health  Depart- 
ments. 

"In  urging  Compulsory  Grading  for 
New  York  and  in  your  recent  article. 


Seattle  is  held  up  as  an  alleged  shining 
example  of  Compulsory  Grading.  For 
your  information,  only  beef  and  lamb 
are  graded  under  the  Seattle  ordinance 
and  many  dealers  of  Seattle  have  gone 
on  record  in  opposition  to  continuance 
of  the  regulations  as  of  no  practical 
value  to  anybody  except  the  officials 
who  get  paid  for  execution  of  the  law. 

"Schenectady,  New  York,  tried  Com- 
pulsory Grading,  but  abandoned  it  as 
impractical  and  of  no  value,  which 
leaves  Seattle,  population  about  441,- 
000,  as  the  only  city  in  the  entire  coun- 
try which  stands  for  it. 

"In  your  extended  article  seemingly 
the  suggestion  is  made  that  cities  'pass 
ordinances  requiring  Federal  grading 
of  meat'  and  the  cost  of  $2.00  an  hour 
for  the  grader  is  indicated,  and  that 
paid  by  the  'person,  firm,  or  corpora- 
tion to  which  his  service  is  rendered'  is 
mentioned.  But  as  in  the  proposed 
law  for  New  York  that  $2.00  charge 
was  only  a  beginning,  for  the  ordi- 
nance called  for  an  elaborate  and  ex- 
pensive licensing  system,  with  a  small 
army  of  bureaucrats  and  tax  eaters,  the 
cost  of  which  would  be  paid  by  the  in- 
dustry and,  of  course,  passed  on  to  the 
ultimate  consumer  already  burdened 
too  greatly. 

"Those  who  desire  voluntary  grad- 
ing may  secure  it  now,  but  I  know  of 
my  own  knowledge  of  many  errors  and 
glaring  imperfections  in  such  service. 
Also,  I  have  a  letter  from  a  reputable 
dealer  of  Seattle  in  which  he  said  'I 
have  had  mutton  graded  as  good 
cow.'  " 

On  four  counts  we  are  in  partial  or 
whole  agreement  with  statements  made 
above. 


First,  we  have  no  dispute  with  our 
butcher  friend  that  the  consumer  of 
meats  is  interested  in  the  nutritional 
value,  in  the  flavor,  and  in  the  tender- 
ness of  meats.  (We  think  he  should 
add,  however,  that  consumers  are  also 
interested  in  the  cost  of  the  nutrition, 
flavor,  and  tenderness  which  they  pay 
for  when  they  buy  meat.  Most  con- 
sumers are  confounded  by  the  difficulty 
of  comparing  the  cost  of  the  same  cuts 
and  kinds  of  meat  sold  in  different 
shops.  Where  government  quality 
grading  is  lacking,  there  is  no  yardstick 
of  value.) 

Second,  we  are  in  partial  agreement 
with  our  butcher  friend  that  compul- 
sory grading  of  meat  has  nothing  to  do 
with  nutritional  value.  We  stated  in 
our  article,  "Facts  on  Meat  Grading": 
"The  relative  nutritional  value  of  meats 
is  not  considered  in  grading."  But 
what  is  the  nutritional  value  of  meat.-* 
Its  principal  value  is  its  protein  and 
iron.  Protein  and  iron  come  in  the 
lean  part  of  meat.  Food  experts  say 
that  lean  meat  in  any  cut,  kind,  or 
grade  of  meat  has  practically  the  same 
food  value  as  another.  How,  then, 
cotild  grades  reflect  nutritional  differ- 
ences in  lean  meat  ? 

Meats  do  differ  from  each  other  in 
the  amount  of  fat  connected  with  and 
running  through  the  lean.  Fat  has 
food  value.  As  we  said  in  our  article: 
"Grades  do  reflect  differences  in  the 
amount  and  quality  of  fat  present.  To 
this  degree  there  may  be  some  differ- 
ence in  nutritive  value  between  grades." 
In  point  of  fact,  however,  consumers 
buy  fatty  meats,  less  because  of  their 
extra  food  value,  which  is  slight  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  the  extra  fat, 
than  because  the  presence  of  fat  in- 
creases the  flavor  and  palatability  of  the 
meat. 

"Compulsory   Grading,"    he  says, 


^  "distinctly  does  not  guarantee"  flavor, 
or  tenderness.  Not  merely  our  say-so 
but  the  demand  for  quality  grading 
from  buyers  for  hotels  and  restaurants 
points  to  the  value  of  grading,  whether 
compulsory  or  voluntary,  in  identifying 
a  range  of  qualities  in  meat.  The  rec- 
ord of  meat  grading  itself  gives  strong 
support  to  the  claims  we  made  in  our 
article  which  we  repeat  here: 

"They  (grades)  protect  consumers 
against  misrepresentation  of  quality. 

"They  enable  consumers  to  buy  the 
most  economical  meat  that  suits  their 

ir 

purposes. 

"They  enable  consumers  to  make  in- 
telligent price  comparisons. 

"They  are  an  assurance  to  consum- 
ers they  are  purchasing  the  quality  of 
meat  that  they  want." 

Again  we  are  in  partial  agreement 
with  our  butcher  friend  that  grading 
does  not  "provide  for  the  healthfulness 
of  the  animal  from  which  taken,"  if  by 
that  he  means  that  it  is  not  a  function 
of  quality  graders  to  inspect  meat  for 
its  absence  from  disease.  There  is  an- 
other, and  entirely  distinct,  system  of 

'  compulsory  inspection  of  meats  to  pass 
on  their  wholesomeness  from  a  sanitary 
point  of  view.  All  meat  sold  in  inter- 
state commerce  must  pass  sanitary  in- 
spection by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry. Some  States  and  some  cities 
have  a  similar  requirement  for  meat 
slaughtered  and  sold  within  their  areas. 
While  quality  grading  is  an  entirely 
separate  service,  no  meat  is  quality 
graded  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  which  has  not  already  been 
officially  passed  as  wholesome  by  the 
veterinary  and  sanitary  inspectors. 

Our  butcher  critic  says  that  under 
compulsory  grading  meat  is  graded  "as 
to  appearances  and  conformation."  If 
he  will  examine  our  article  once  more, 
he  will  find  that  the  experts  who  do  the 
grading  state  quite  clearly  that  the  basis 
for  grades  are  "conformation,  finish, 
and  quality."  Conformation  refers  to 
the  "general  build  or  shape  and  the  rel- 
ative meatiness  of  a  carcass  or  cut." 
Finish  refers  to  the  "thickness,  amount, 
color,  quality,  and  distribution  of  the 
fat."  Quality  refers  to  the  "character  of 
the  flesh  and  the  fat,  muscular  develop- 

,  ment,  marbling,  color  of  the  lean,  ap- 
parent strength  of  fibre  and  hardness 


of  bone,  texture,  grain,  firmness,  dry- 
ness, and  juiciness  of  the  flesh."  These 
characteristics,  of  course,  have  much  to 
do  with  flavor  and  tenderness  of  meat. 

Justification  for  such  positive  state- 
ments as  these  is  the  record,  experience, 
and  judgment  of  the  men  in  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  who  have 
spent  their  lives  working  in  or  for  the 
meat  industry  and  who  are  charged 
with  the  quality  inspection  and  grading 
of  meats  for  the  Federal  Government. 
Even  if  there  were  no  other  proof  of 
the  soundness  of  their  grading  system, 
the  fact  is  that  10  years  ago  they 
graded  —  on  request  —  50  million 
pounds  and  that  last  year  they  graded 
well  over  500  million  pounds.  Grad- 
ing services  are  now  regularly  fur- 
nished to  more  than  500  applicants 
throughout  the  United  States. 

We  pointed  to  Seattle  as  the  one  city 
where  compulsory  grading  is  now  in 
operation  but  our  critic  friend  says 
"many  dealers  of  Seattle  have  gone  on 
record  in  opposition  to  continuance  of 
the  regulations  as  of  no  practical  value 
to  anybody  ...  In  contradiction  to 
this  statement  is  another  by  the  official 
grading  service  of  the  BAE  which  ad- 
vises us  that  "just  recently  in  Seattle 
the  grading  service  was  almost  unani- 
mously endorsed  by  the  Retail  Meat 
Dealers  Association,  the  Hotel  and 
Restaurant  Supply  Houses,  and  the 
State  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Associa- 
tion." 

"Schenectady,  New  York,"  our  critic 
writes,  "tried  compulsory  grading  but 
abandoned  it  as  impractical  and  of  no 
value."  The  experts  in  BAE  reply: 
"The  grading  at  Schenectady  was  never 
immediately  and  constantly  supervised 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  be- 
cause of  local  influence  over  which  the 
Government  had  no  control  it  v/as 
found  impossible  to  maintain  a  satis- 
factory grading  service  there  according 
to  Federal  standards,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  Government  withdrew  in  a 
few  months  from  such  general  super- 
vision as  it  gave  the  work  there  when 
it  started." 

Cost  is  another  alleged  liability  of 
compulsory  grading,  according  to  our 
critic.  As  we  pointed  out  in  our  arti- 
cle, the  only  charge  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  covers  the  actual  cost 


of  grading  which  at  points  of  origm  of 
meat  need  not  exceed  one-fiflieth  of 
one  cent  a  pound.  The  Secretary  Man- 
ager of  the  Retail  Meat  Dealers  Asso- 
ciation of  Seattle  states  that  in  his  city 
the  cost  of  grading  has  been  less  than 
three-quarters  of  this  infinitesimal  sum. 
Our  critic  counters  by  saying  that  this 
grading  charge  is  "only  a  beginning, 
for  the  (New  York)  ordinance  called 
for  an  elaborate  and  expensive  licens- 
ing system  .  .  ."  If  this  is  so,  it  is  a 
local  matter  and  one  which  does  not 
bear  on  statements  we  have  made  in 
the  Consumers'  Guide. 

Finally,  our  critic  reports  a  letter 
"from  a  reputable  dealer  of  Seattle  in 
which  he  said,  "I  have  had  mutton 
graded  as  good  cow.'  "  We  asked  the 
experts  in  the  BAE,  how  come  ?  They 
reply:  "This  statement  was  circulated 
in  Seattle  several  months  ago,  and  was 
investigated  by  the  Bureau's  represent- 
ative, but  nothing  tangible  in  connec- 
tion with  the  statement  could  be  found. 
Undoubtedly,  this  statement  was  made 
to  make  it  appear  that  the  grader  did 
not  know  the  diflference  between  mut- 
ton and  cow  beef  which,  if  accepted, 
would  leave  an  entirely  erroneous  im- 
pression. If  such  a  mistake  ever  oc- 
curred, it  could  have  occurred  only 
through  error  in  the  use  of  the  impres- 
sion roller  in  the  grading  stamp  and 
it  would  have  been  brought  to  the 
grader's  attention  almost  immediately 
and  would  have  been  corrected." 

We  are  not  going  to  discuss  the  vol- 
ume of  support  or  of  opposition  to  the 
proposal   for  a  compulsory  grading 
service  which  was  under  consideration 
by  the  New  York  City  Council  at  its 
last   session.    Our  critic   states  that 
"more  than   25,000  consumers  peti- 
tioned the  Council  to  defeat  the  bill 
and  all  of  the  associations  of  retail  meat 
dealers   adopted   resolutions  strongly 
condemning  the  proposed  law. "  Against 
this  statement,  the  Secretary  of  the 
New  York  City  Department  of  Mar-  eo> 
kets,  to  whom  resolutions  in  support  of  «J> 
the  measure  were  sent,  reports  that  en-  ^ 
dorsements  were  received  from  con-  ^ 
sumer  organizations  whose  member-  W 
ship  is  more  than  482,000,  and  from  g 
other  city- wide  consumer  groups  whose  H 
membership  was  not  reported.    Also,  ^ 
in  support  were  such  trade  organiza-  SZS 


tions  as  the  Italian-American  Retail 
Butchers'  Association,  the  Society  of 
Restaurateurs,  the  National  Restaurant 
Institute,  the  Affiliated  Restaurateurs, 
Inc.,  and  the  City  Federation  of  Hotel 
Proprietors.  Whether  the  weight  of 
opinion  in  New  York  is  for  or  against 
compulsory  grading  is  a  matter  for 
local  determination.  Our  sole  concern 
is  that  misconceptions  and  misunder- 
standings regarding  the  Federal  grad- 
ing of  meats  as  described  in  our  pages 
should  be  clarified  and  that  is  our  justi- 
fication for  dealing  at  length  with  the 
present  letter. 


its  field  as  the  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation does  for  human  hospitals. 
No  manufacturer's  or  trade  associa- 
tion's endowment  supports  the  new 
testing  service.  Members  of  the  As- 
sociation's Committee  and  Council 
serve  without  compensation  for  pro- 
fessional service.  Manufacturers  pay 
individually  for  tests  of  their  dog 
foods.  All  manufacturers  have  been 
invited  to  submit  their  products  for 
testing. 

Canned  dog  food  which  goes  into 
the  channels  of  interstate  commerce 
must,  of  course,  still  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug 
Law.  The  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration cannot  delegate  any  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities to  a  professional  group, 
the  American  Animal  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation or  any  other.  But  Food  and 
Drugs'  limited  staff  is  busy  with  regu- 
lations to  safeguard  human  lives,  and 
no  doubt  would  welcome  efforts  by  a 
professional  association  to  raise  stand- 
ards in  food  for  pets. 

TOWARD  SAFETY  IN 
BEAUTY  BUYING 

[Concluded  from  page  9] 

ganization  of  cosmetic  manufacturers 
urged  that  the  cost  of  cosmetics  be  sev- 
ered from  questions  involving  public 
health.  Probably  he  was  referring  to 
an  inquiry  made  in  1935  by  the  Maine 
Department  of  Health  and  Welfare  in 
accordance  with  an  order  of  the  State 
Senate,  not  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Maine  cosmetic  Law. 

Maine  Senators,  urged  on  by  con- 
sumers, ordered  the  State  Department 
of  Health  and  Welfare  to  analyze  the 
cosmetics  in  the  State  to  see  what  they 
contained  and  how  much  their  ingredi- 
ents cost  at  retail  prices. 

Dusting  powder,  which  sold  for  75 
cents  retail,  the  investigators  discov- 
ered, contained  ingredients  whose  cost 
at  retail,  including  the  cost  of  the  con- 
tainer, was  approximately  16  cents. 

Lipstick  which  sold  at  $1.25  would 
have  cost  consumers  slightly  more  than 
7  cents  if  they  had  bought  the  container 
and  the  ingredients  separately  at  retail. 

A  cream  rouge  which  retailed  to  con- 
sumers for  55  cents  was  made  of  in- 
gredients and  packed  in  a  container 


which  could  have  been  bought  at  retail  ^ 
for  slightly  less  than  4  cents. 

An  astringent  which  sold  for  $1.75 
had  ingredients  whose  retail  prices 
totaled  a  little  less  than  9  cents. 

A  face  powder  which  sold  for  $3.00 
had  ingredients  and  a  container  whose 
approximate  value  at  retail  was  39 
cents. 

A  massage  cream,  also  sold  for 
$3.00,  contained  boric  acid,  sulphur, 
wool  fat  and  a  few  other  oils  and  fats 
in  very  small  quantities.  With  the  jar  ' 
a  consumer  could  have  reproduced  the 
concoction,  not  counting  the  labor  in- 
volved, for  14  cents. 

Plainly  it  can  be  seen  why  cosmetic 
manufacturers  object  to  combining  the 
reporting  of  such  facts  as  these  with 
laws  to  protect  consumers  against  dan- 
gerous cosmetics.  Ingredient  and  con- 
tainer costs  are  not  the  whole  cost  of  a 
cosmetic.  There  are  other  costs:  the 
cost  of  mixing,  shipping,  advertising, 
and  distribution. 

On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  manu- 
facturers who  leave  it  to  consumers  to 
learn  that  the  priceless  ingredient  ad- 
vertised in  a  cosmetic  is  distilled  from 
someone's  imagination  are  themselves 
responsible  for  a  perfectly  natural  curi-  , 
osity  as  to  what  cosmetics  actually  con- 
tain. Some  consumers  feel  they  have 
a  right  to  know  what  they  are  buying 
when  they  lay  their  money  down  for  it. 

People  who  buy  foods  and  drugs  | 
that  come  under  the  new  Federal  Food,  ; 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Law,  of  course,  do 
know  what  they  are  buying.  Drugs 
that  aren't  standard  drugs  must  list  ; 
their  ingredients  on  their  labels.  And 
foods  that  contain  2  or  more  ingredi- 
ents  must  list  them  on  their  labels.    If  ■ 
a  food  claims  to  have  some  special  in- 
gredient  with   some   special  dietary 
property  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  even  require  the  label  to  tell  ex-  i 
actly  how  much  of  the  special  ingredi- 
ent the  food  contains.    What  such  j 
provisions  amount  to  is  a  requirement 
that  manufacturers  and  distributors  tell  , 
consumers  what  they  are  selling  them. 

Cosmetics  manufacturers  and  dis- 
tributors are  not  required  to  tell  con- 
sumers what  they  are  paying  for. 
Neither  the  Maine  nor  the  Federal  law 
requires  the  listing  of  ingredients  on  V' 
cosmetic  labels.    This  means  that  cos- 


"IS  there  any  way  to  tell  whether  a 
dog  food  is  what  a  deserving  pet 
needs?  I  understand  that  a  hungry 
dog  will  eat  almost  any  food.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  no  time  to  make  a 
detailed  study  of  the  complicated  sub- 
ject of  canine  nutrition.  Is  there  any 
way  to  make  sure?" 

Here  is  partial  answer  to  this 
query.  The  American  Animal  Hos- 
pital Association  recently  announced 
a  seal  of  approval  for  dog  foods  "hon- 
estly labeled  with  respect  to  the  nutri- 
tive value  of  the  contained  food,  and, 
when  fed  as  directed  by  their  manufac- 
turers, safe  and  satisfactory  food  for 
dogs." 

The  Association's  Committee  on 
Foods  and  its  Advisory  Scientific 
Council  have  developed  a  procedure 
by  which  a  food  is  given  both  chemical 
tests  and  biological  assays  for  certain 
essential  requirements — minerals,  vita- 
mins, and  proteins — while  the  member 
hospitals  of  the  Association  observe 
the  effects  upon  dogs  of  actually  feed- 
ing them  the  product. 

Data  from  all  these  tests  must  con- 
vince the  Council  and  the  Committee 
that  "the  quality  of  the  food  sustains 
the  representations  on  the  container." 
In  that  event,  the  Association's  seal  of 
approval  is  issued,  "subject  to  re-test 
Q  for  maintenance  of  quality."  The  As- 
&  sociation  demands  explicit  labeling, 
and  then  verifies  the  accuracy  of  such 
labeling.  It  reiterates:  "It  is  therefore 
H  of  the  greatest  importance  that  retail 
S  purchasers  of  dog  foods  scrutinize  the 
01    claims  on  the  containers  of  the  dog 
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foods  they  buy." 


U       The  Association  sets  standards  in 
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■metic  consumers  have  no  way  of  com- 
paring two  products  with  each  other, 
for  they  can't  tell  whether  or  not  the 
two  products  are  the  same.  They  have 
no  way  of  checking  up  on  the  special 
ingredients  which  cosmetics  sometimes 
pretend  to  contain.  And  perhaps  even 
more  important,  allergic  consumers  have 
no  way  of  avoiding  cosmetics  which 
contain  substances  to  which  they  react. 

Most  manufacturers  have  complied 
readily  with  the  Maine  law.  One  out- 
of-state  manufacturer  who  wanted  to 
sell  to  Maine  consumers  refused  to  reg- 
ister his  products.  Instead,  he  took 
the  case  to  court  and  fought  it  up  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Arguing  against  the  law,  this  com- 
pany said  that  it  was  invalid  on  16 
distinct  grounds. 

Of  them,  Justice  Brandeis  said,  in 
upholding  the  law,  "none  is  well 
founded.  Only  a  few  need  to  be  dis- 
cussed." 

First,  the  company  argued  that  the 
law  interfered  with  interstate  com- 
merce. On  this,  the  Supreme  Court 
said,  "As  some  cosmetics  may  be  of  a 
character  to  injure  the  health  of  users, 
the  State  may  prohibit  the  sale  in  intra- 
state commerce  of  a  preparation  unless 
it  has  been  found,  upon  due  inquiry,  to 
be  harmless.  .  .  There  is  no  discrimi- 
nation against  interstate  commerce." 

The  fees  charged  for  registration, 
the  company  maintained,  were  exces- 
sive. "The  fact  that  the  fee  for  regis- 
tration is  only  50  cents  suggests  that 
it  may  prove  inadequate  rather  than 
excessive." 

To  the  charge  that  the  law  violated 
the  company's  rights  under  the  l4th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  and  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  State  of  Maine,  the  Supreme 
Court  replied,  "The  requirement  of 
due  process  of  law  is  amply  safe- 
guarded. .  ." 

To  all  16  points  urging  that  the  law 
be  overthrown,  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
plied that  the  lower  court's  decision 
upholding  the  law  is  "Affirmed.  ' 

HOW  MUCH 
DOES  IT  HOLD? 

[Concluded  from  page  I3\ 

of  Service  and  Regulatory  Announce- 
ments, Food  and  Drug  No.  4,  which 


gives  the  standards  on  quality,  condi- 
tion, and  fill  of  container  for  canned 
foods.  At  the  same  time,  by  writing 
to  their  State  Capitols,  they  can  satisfy 
their  curiosity  as  to  what  protection 
they  may  look  for  under  their  State 
laws.  Present  Federal  requirements  do 
not  cover  all  types  of  commodities,  and 
cover  canned  foods  only  if  they  pass 
across  State  borders  on  their  way  to  the 
consumer. 

When  it  comes  to  shopping,  con- 
sumers will  temper  their  response 
to  shelf-appeal  in  box,  bottle  or  can 
with  a  look  at  the  label,  to  know  how 
much  is  inside,  as  well  as  how  it  looks 
outside. 

Saint  Thomas  Aquinas,  great  medie- 
val master  of  theology  and  law,  said 
that  the  seller  was  bound  to  mention  to 
the  buyer  any  flaw  which  was  secret. 
But  he  was  not  bound  to  point  out  de- 
fects wh'ch  could  be  seen,  though  to  do 
so  would  exhibit  "the  more  exuberant 
virtue."  Consumers  of  a  later  day  may 
find  the  words  of  Aquinas  still  to  the 
point,  and  translate  them:  read  the 
label. 

UTAH  CONSUMERS 
WORK  TOGETHER 

[Concluded  f roni  page  7.5] 

culture,  by  agencies  administering  State 
food  and  drug  laws,  by  Health  Depart- 


ments, by  public  and  private  offices 
controlling  misleading  and  fraudulent 
representation  of  goods.  Still  closer 
home  are  the  equivalent  city  offices  per- 
forming these  various  services.  Behind 
them  all  are  the  laws  and  appropria- 
tions which  give  these  agencies  the 
power  to  function  in  behalf  of  consum- 
ers. No  consumer  can  be  well  equipped 
as  a  wise  and  economical  buyer  who  is 
ignorant  of  the  scope  of  the  laws  and 
the  effectiveness  of  the  agencies  which 
are  supposed  to  be  on  guard  for  con- 
sumers. When  this  lesson  is  learned, 
the  next  logical  step  is  a  cornparison  of 
one  State's  or  one  city's  consumer  serv- 
ices with  others  throughout  the  country 
to  get  a  measure  of  their  relative  value 
to  consumers. 

We  have  told  here  the  technique 
which  consumer  groups  in  one  State 
used  to  pool  their  need  for  knowledge 
of  this  sort  and  to  economize  on  effort 
in  obtaining  such  information.  Other 
States,  too,  may  learn  from  this  story 
of  Utah's  coordinated  program. 

OUR  THANKS  for  the  cover  photo- 
graph {top  of  page)  go  to  the  Farm 
Security  Administration;  for  picto- 
graphs  on  pages  4,  3,  and  6,  to  the 
Graphic  Arts  Section,  WPA;  for  pho- 
tographs on  pages  7,  9,  and  13,  to 
Julius  Gar  fine  kel  &  Co.,  University  of 
Maine,  and  WPA. 


Our  Point  of  View 

The  Consumers'  Guide  believes  that  consumption 
is  the  end  and  purpose  of  production 

To  that  end  the  Consumers'  Guide  emphasizes  the  consumer's  right  to 
full  and  correct  information  on  prices,  quality  of  commodities,  and  on 
costs  and  efficiency  of  distribution.  It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in  making 
wise  and  economical  purchases  by  reporting  changes  in  prices  and  costs 
of  food  and  farm  commodities.  It  relates  these  changes  to  developments 
in  the  agricultural  and  general  programs  of  national  recovery.  It  reports 
on  cooperative  efforts  which  are  being  made  by  individuals  and  groups 
of  consumers  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  value  for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials — the  farmer — is  dependent  upon  the 
consuming  power  of  the  people.  Likewise,  the  consumer  depends  upon 
the  sustained  producing  power  of  agriculture.  The  common  interests  of 
consumers  and  of  agriculture  far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  Consumers'  Guide  makes  public  official  data  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce,  the  point  of  view  expressed 
in  its  pages  does  not  necessarily  reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presentation 
of  governmental  and  nongovernmental  measures  looking  toward  the 
a(h  ancement  of  consumer.s'  interests. 
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ONCE  A  YEAR  experts  on  agricul- 
ture and  farm  family  problems  get 
together  in  Washington  to  exchange 
ideas  on  what's  happening  to  income 
and  costs  of  living  in  rural  America. 

No  crystal  ball  gazers,  these  con- 
ferees are  trained  observers  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  throughout  the  coun- 
try who  report  on  developments  in 
every  important  branch  of  farm  family 
living  and  who  then  attempt  a  careful 
appraisal  both  of  dark  and  bright  spots 
on  the  agricultural  horizon. 

This  year  extension  agents — home 
demonstration  leaders,  home  manage- 
ment economists,  and  other  special- 
ists— came  from  30  different  States. 
Here  are  some  highlights  from  their 
discussions: 

Net  cash  income  available  to  farm 
families  for  living  expenses  and  get- 
ting ahead  financially,  they  believe, 
will  be  somewhat  higher  in  1939  than 
in  1938.  Dollar  for  dollar,  money  in- 
come next  year  is  expected  to  stretch 
about  as  far  as  in  1938.  General  re- 
tail prices  are  not  expected  to  change 
much  from  present  levels.  Incomes  in 
North  Atlantic,  East  North  Central, 
and  South  Atlantic  States  will  rise  in 
1939  if  industrial  activity  and  city  con- 
sumers' incomes  continue  present  up- 
ward trend.  Prospects  seem  bright  for 
the  West  North  Central  region.  A 
possible  drop  will  come  in  the  South 
Central  region,   a  slight  increase  in 
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incomes  in  Western  States. 

Low  income  farm  families  came  in  for 
attention.  Consumer  Purchases  Study 
shows  that  the  middle  farm  family 
in  1935-36  had  an  income  of  $900, 
of  which  only  $500  was  in  actual  cash. 
Sharecropper  families,  with  much  less 
must  be  helped  to  make  every  penny 
count  in  wise  expenditures.  Confer- 
ees decided  one  major  need  of  farm 
families,  particularly  small  budget  ones, 
was  advice  in  buying  credit;  families 
should  "shop  for  credit,"  learn  that 
credit  is  not  a  substitute  for  income, 
recognize  risks  involved  when  buying 
credit.  Account  keeping  is  necessary 
if  financial  planning  is  to  be  success- 
ful ;  2  farmers  on  the  same  kind  of 
farms  may  have  totally  different  finan- 
cial pictures  if  one  does  and  one  does 
not  keep  accounts.  (Often  farm  wives 
are  more  account-minded  than  farm 
husbands,  conferees  reported.)  Farm 
families  must  be  helped,  too,  to  learn 
that  home  production  and  canning  of 
foods  can  result  not  only  in  "cash 
saving"  but  also  in  "health  saving." 

Cooperative  buying  by  rural  people, 
according  to  the  conference,  is  on  the 
increase.  So  is  interest  in  the  study  of 
buying  problems,  grading,  consumer 
legislation,  and  industry  aids  to  con- 
sumers. Both  developments  parallel 
similar  ones  among  city  families. 
Home  demonstration  specialists,  work- 
ing with  farm  families  on  textile  buy- 


ing and  labels,  looked  behind  the  "Con- 
sumer Protection  Label"  (see  Consum-^ 
ers'  Guide,  March  22,  1937),  to  learn 
what  organized  workers  in  the  coat  and 
suit  industry  are  doing  with  employers 
to  stabilize  the  market  for  farm  prod- 
ucts and  to  control  the  quality  of  the 
products  they  make  for  rural  and  urban 
consumers.  They  observed  the  com- 
mon interest  of  farm  and  city  families 
in  the  movement  toward  security  of 
income  and  quality  standards  for 
spenders  of  income. 

CONSUMER  SERVICES  OF  GOV- 
ERNMENT AGENCIES,  a  publica-i 
tion  of  the  Consumers'  Counsel  Divi-  J 
sion,  shows  how  "the  protection  and  1 
promotion  of  consumer  interests  is  a  | 
primary  or  a  secondary  responsibility  1 
of  many  different  offices  of  the  Gov- 
ernment.   For  a  few  subordinate  agen- 
cies such  protection  is  a  major  func- 
tion."   This  description,  in  convenient 
manual  form,  of  the  various  services 
should  be  of  help  in  answering  many  jj 
consumer    inquiries    concerning    the  I 
work  of  the  Government.    It  contains 
information  on  the  bulletins  issued  by 
each   agency.    This   publication  was*^ 
first  issued  in  1936  under  the  title, 
"Sources  of  Information  on  Consumer 
Education  and  Organization." 

A  limited  supply  of  free  copies  is 
available  to  individuals  who  address 
requests  to  Consumers'  Counsel  Divi- 
sion, Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin- 
istration, Washington,  D.  C. 

DON'T  FORGET  to  fill  out  antl 
return   the   post   card  we  have  ,j 
mailed  you,  if  you  wish  your  j 
name  retained  on  our  mailing  ; 
lists.     These  lists  are  being  re-<  | 
vised  now.    We  must  drop  from 
them  the  names  of  all  subscrib- 
ers who  fail  to  notify  us  of  their 
desire  to  have  their  names  re-  | 
tained.     IF  YOU  WISH  YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION  CONTINUED, 
you  must  return  the  filled-out 
post  card  immediately. 

OUR  THANKS  for  ihe  cover  picture 
( top  of  page )  go  to  Julius  Garfmckel 
&  Co. :  for  photographs  on  pages  7  ana 
9  (bottom  of  page)  to  the  Tea  Insti- 
tute, New  York  City.  , 
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Tips  to  Toy  Shoppers 

Ingenuity  in  creating  and  improvising  playthings  hurdles  limits 
pocketbooks  set  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  toys  you  buy 


INIAN  does  not  live  by  bread  alone; 
even  bread  and  circuses  are  hardly  an 
adequate  diet.  As  for  children,  all 
bread  and  no  play  makes  a  national 
calamity.  Yet  the  Consumer  Pur- 
chases Study,  which  set  out  to  find 
what  man  does  live  by  in  America, 
discovered  that  nearly  one-third  of 
America  had  to  live  on  50  cents  or 
less  a  person  a  day.  What  pittance, 
if  any,  is  left  over  after  such  people 
finish  paying  for  bread  and  shelter  and 
clothing  is  usually  swallowed  up  by 
the  humdrum  needs  of  living. 

Despite  this  the  hunger  for  some- 

»thing  else  persists,  and  when  it  finds 
expression  in  a  child's  cry  for  toys,  per- 
haps it  is  too  sharp  to  deny.  Perhaps 
then  food  money,  shelter  money,  cloth- 
ing money,  meager  as  they  are,  are 
tapped  for  toys. 

All  America  doesn't  live  in  the  eco- 
nomic shadowland  where  the  one-third 
live.  Millions  of  Americans  can  af- 
ford to  buy  food,  clothes,  shelter,  and 
something  else,  too.  And  between  the 
people  who  live  in  ^he  sun  and  those 
who  live  in  the  shade,  there  are  other 
Americans  who  get  by  well  enough— 

^if  they  are  careful. 


Now  with  Christmas  coming  on,  all 
three  Americas  will  turn  to  the  things 
they  live  by  that  aren't  bread.  And  of 
these  things  toys  will  glint  brightest 
in  their  attention.  For  the  sake  of  the 
season,  then,  there  is  outlined  here 
some  information.  Some  of  it  will  be 
helpful  to  each  of  the  three  Americas, 
and  some  of  it,  it  is  hoped  will  cut 
across  budget  lines  to  help  all  children 
and  all  parents. 

Treatises  on  the  principles  of  toy 
selection  may  have  the  hollow  kind  of 
sound  that  the  mountain  must  have 
emitted  when  it  brought  forth  a  mouse. 
Back  of  them,  however,  are  a  few  rules 
of  thumb  that  anyone  can  check  off  on 
his  own  hand  when  buying  toys. 

Rule  No.  1  seems  obvious  but  is 
often  forgotten.    Toys  should  recog- 


nize age  differences.  A  10-year-old 
will  be  bored  with  a  2-year-old's  toy 
and  a  2-year-old  might  very  well  de- 
velop a  sense  of  frustration  prema- 
turely (frustration  belongs  to  adults), 
if  confronted  with  a  10-year-old's  toy. 
Both  will  look  blankly  at  a  toy  which 
pleases  an  adult  very  well. 

Wise  buyers  of  toys  will  observe 
Rule  No.  2,  that  children  should  be 
encouraged  by  their  toys  to  do  things, 
not  to  watch  them.  While  young  they 
should  be  encouraged  to  exercise  their 
ingenuity,  to  develop  a  sense  of  work- 
manship, to  get  the  satisfaction  work- 
ing and  accomplishing  give.  By  doing 
things,  too,  the  child  may  develop  a 
sense  of  vocation.  By  exploring  his 
own  abilities  at  play  he  may  eventually 
arrive  at  his  particular  ability  or  talent. 
Once  found,  this  ability,  whether  it  is 
an  ability  to  draw,  sing,  to  play  the 
piano,  to  sew,  or  to  handle  a  hammer 
and  saw,  should  be  fostered. 

Toys,  if  they  are  to  carry  children 
through  their  many  transitions  for- 
ward, must  be  durable,  and  must  be 
able  to  stand  wear  and  tear.  And,  of 
course,  they  should  be  safe.  Mark 
down  these  pointers  as  Rule  No.  3. 
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MAKING  TOYS  for  cliildren  can  be  fun  for  adults. 
These  Utah  women,  helped  by  Extension  leaders,  turned 
sewing  scraps  into  a  dividend  of  rag  dolls  for  their  children. 


To  give  a  child  too  many  toys,  Rule 
No.  4  cautions,  is  to  bewilder  him  with 
his  own  wealth.  Too  great  a  variety 
of  playthings  distracts  a  child.  Instead 
of  multiplying  his  pleasure  and  his 
profit  from  toys,  his  attention  is  dis- 
tracted from  one  to  the  other  toy  so 
that  he  explores  no  single  toy  to  its 
full  advantage.  The  breaking  of  a 
toy  means  nothing  to  him,  and,  hence, 
he  is  not  encouraged  to  be  careful  and 
provident.  Where  toys  do  accumulate 
child  experts  suggest  that  most  of  them 
be  stored  away  and  that  the  child  be 
permitted  to  have  only  a  few  of  them 
at  a  time. 

Purchase  of  toys,  like  the  sensible 
purchase  of  anything,   should  begin 
with  a  toy  inventory.    Survey  the  toy 
stock  to  see  what  toys  the  children  have 
and  then  make  a  note  of  the  toys  you 
need  and  the  toys  you  will  likely  want 
over  a  period  of  time.    With  this  list 
H    to  work  with,  buy  toys  one  at  a  time, 
S    and  not  necessarily  at  Christmas,  but 
^    in  such  a  manner  that  each  new  toy 
s,      adds  to  the  possibilities  of  all  the  toys 
rather  than  supplants  one  still  useful. 
W        Broken  toys  should  be  repaired  and 
g    stored  away.    Toys  that  have  fallen  in 
M    disfavor  should  not  be  left  around,  but 
g    also  should  be  stored  away.  Then 
W    some  day  when  the  child  is  bored  they 


can  be  brought  out  again  invested  with 
all  the  attractiveness  of  a  new  toy. 

The  simplest  life  is  the  life  of  a 
baby  under  one,  and  this  is  reflected 
in  the  toys  he  needs.  Oblivious  to 
anything  subtle,  the  very  young  child 
wants,  in  the  way  of  toys,  something 
bright  that  he  can  see,  something  sub- 
stantial that  he  can  pick  up  and  drop, 
something  that  makes  a  noise  he  can 
hear,  and  something  that  he  can  put 
his  teeth  into.  And  since  he  does  like 
to  put  his  teeth  into  things,  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  paint  on  his  toys  is 
not  poisonous. 

Public  health  studies  show  that  a  far 
greater  number  of  children  than  is 
usually  supposed  are  poisoned  by  paint. 
To  keep  the  child  completely  safe  from 
paint  poisoning  care  should  be  taken 
that  no  painting  in  the  nursery  or  any- 
where the  child  is  likely  to  play  be  done 
with  lead  paints.  To  make  sure,  how- 
ever, insist  on  paints  for  the  nursery, 
toys,  and  furniture  that  do  not  contain 
any  lead. 

Lead  soldiers,  despite  the  aura  of 
sentimentality  that  hovers  over  them, 
should  also  be  avoided.  So,  too, 
should  lead  cannon,  and  all  the  other 
cheap  little  trinkets  that  are  made  of 
lead.  Older  children  sometimes  are 
given  lead  moulds  with  which  they  cast 


molten  lead  into  toys.    The  fumes, 
however,  which  molten  lead  gives  off  ^ 
make  this  pastime  distinctly  dangerous. 

As  additional  safeguards,  toys  for 
the  young  child  should  have  rounded 
edges;  they  should  have  hard  finishes 
that  do  not  chip  off ;  they  should  have 
no  loose  parts;  they  should  be  large 
enough  so  that  the  child  cannot  swal- 
low them ;  and  finally,  they  should  be 
washable. 

For  the  child  under  one  year  suitable 
toys  include  a  soft  animal,  a  washable 
soft  ball,  a  balloon,  some  bright  beads 
on  a  string,  a  rattle,  and  a  floating  toy. 

Growing  up,  but  not  quite  of  age 
yet,  the  child  of  1  or  2  can  profitably 
use  a  play  pen,  a  strong  chair  to  carry 
about  and  sit  on,  a  doll,  housekeeping 
toys,  blocks  and  something  like  a 
scooter  or  a  kiddie  car  to  push  about 
and  exercise  legs. 

Dolls  vary  in  price  with  the  quality 
of  their  materials  and  workmanship. 
The  stuff  dolls  are  made  of  is  either 
composition  (rosin,  wood,  flour,  starch, 
and  water),  rubber,  or  fabric.  Of 
these  the  composition  dolls  are  the 
cheapest  and  least  durable;  rubber,  the 
most  durable.  Hard  rubber  dolls, 
however,  are  sometimes  heavy  and  un- 
suitable for  very  small  children.  Glass 

WHEN  YOU  BUY,  see  that  toys  intended 
to  fit  together  or  to  function,  do  so  easily. 
Poorly  constructed  jilaythings  are  a  pock- 
etbook  waste. 


OUTDOOR  PLAY  equipment  can  be  bought,  but 
where  butlgets  don't  include  a  toy  account,  an  old 
automobile  tire  can  serve  as  a  swing,  packing  boxes 
im  can  be  playhouses,  and  a  few  boards  nailed  together — 
plus  a  wheelbarrow  full  of  sand — can  provide  a  con- 
tinent of  fun  for  small  hands  and  creative  minds. 


eyes  in  dolls  are  more  lasting  than  cel- 
luloid eyes.  Only  rubber  dolls  may  be 
washed,  but  even  these  should  have 
non-rusting  steel  buttons  at  the  shoul- 
der joints.  Cold  cream,  incidentally, 
works  as  well  on  the  face  of  a  compo- 
sition doll  as  on  an'adult's  face. 

Blocks  may  be  purchased  in  succes- 
sive groups,  so  that  each  succeeding 
set  of  blocks  adds  to  the  possibilities 

*  of  the  preceding  set.  In  this  way  as 
the  child  grows  up  a  building  set  can 
be  accumulated. 

Many  toys  need  not  be  bought  at  all. 
Blocks  can  be  made  out  of  cigar  boxes 
glued  or  nailed  tight  and  lacquered 
carefully.  Cheese  boxes,  chalk  boxes, 
any  small  box  will  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose. By  using  different  colored  lac- 
quers the  boxes  can  be  given  a  rainbow 
effect.  Cookie  cans,  cracker  cans,  bak- 
ing powder  cans,  even  fruit  and  vege- 
table cans  can  be  made  into  nests  of 
cans.    The  edges   should   be  rolled 

^^down  carefully  until  they  are  smooth. 


and  then  they  should  be  lacquered. 
Two-by-four  planks  can  be  sawed  up 
into  convenient  sizes,  planed  or  sand- 
papered smooth,  and  then  lacquered 
into  blocks.  The  handle  of  an  old 
broom  can  be  sawed  into  3-  and  4-inch 
lengths  and  lacquered.  These,  too, 
can  be  made  to  serve  as  pegs  for  a  large 
peg  board  by  boring  holes  one  inch 
deep  into  a  2 -inch  board  about  10 
inches  square.  For  this  board  the  seat 
out  of  an  old  chair  might  serve. 
Clothes  pins  and  spools  can  be  painted 
brightly  and  a  few  of  them  of  different 
colors  offer  unlimited  opportunities  for 
experimentation  to  the  child.  Ani- 
mals and  dolls  may  be  made  out  of  old 
turkish  towels. 

Emerging  into  a  larger  world,  a 
world  that  has  an  outdoors  and  gets 
hot  and  cold,  a  world  that  has  things 
with  different  qualities  each  of  which 
has  a  place  and  some  of  which  fit  to- 
gether, the  child  from  2  to  5  needs 
toys  that  emphasize  these  qualities  and 


help  make  the  distinctions  he  is  grad-  C| 
ually  making  for  himself. 

Blocks  take  on  new  qualities  for 
him;  they  can  be  made  into  buildings, 
pushed  about  to  simulate  trains,  ar- 
ranged to  look  like  a  city.  The  child 
of  this  age  keeps  house  or  keeps  store ; 
he  excavates  in  sand.  Dolls  become 
important  both  to  little  boys  and  girls. 
Tiny  dishes  come  into  demand.  In 
more  affluent  homes  children  want  elec- 
tric irons  and  telephones,  wash  tubs  for 
doll  clothes.  With  the  world  in  plain 
view,  the  child  tries  to  reproduce  it  in 
his  nursery  and  backyard. 

When  toys  can  be  bought,  care 
should  be  taken  that  those  expected  to 
fit  together  actually  do  fit  together; 
that  toys  supposed  to  iron,  really  iron; 
that  trains  run. 

Electric  toys  should  be  purchased 
with  care  for  some  of  them  do  not  even 
meet  adult  standards  for  safety. 
Where  these  are  purchased,  parents 
should  insist  on  labels  to  indicate  that 
they  meet  ordinary  safety  standards. 

Electric  trains,  which  fall  distinctly 
out  of  the  reach  of  most  children,  cost 
enough  to  make  it  important  for  par- 
ents to  be  unusually  careful.  Children 
younger  than  seven  are  not  ready  for 
trains.    When    they    are  purchased,' 
guarantees  of  durability,   safety  and 
performance  should  be  insisted  on. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  buy  standard 
devices  so  that  additions,  if  desired, 
may  be  made  without  undue  trouble. 
These  trains  require  transformers.  To 
be  sure  that  the  set  will  work  parents 
should  make  certain  that  the  trans- 
former voltage  is  the  same  as  that  in 
their  homes.    Again  each  transformer 
is  designed  to  operate  only  a  limited 
number  of  pieces.    If  one  is  sold  as 
part  of  a  train  set  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
find  out  how  many  pieces  it  will  oper- 
ate.   It  may  be  economical  to  insist  on 
a  larger  transformer  that  permits  of 
expansion  without  the  purchase  of  an 
additional  unit.     In  buying  additional  « 
equipment   make   sure,   too,   to  buy  ^ 
equipment  that  fits  the  tracks.  There 
are  2  sizes,  "O"'  gauge  (l^/g  inches 
wide)  and  standard  gauge  (21/^  inches  W 
wide) .  ig 
But  for  persons  who  cannot  buy  toys  H 
or  who  can   spend   only  a   limited  q 
[Concluded  on  page  19]  55 


JEverybody  Likes  This  Grading  System  ^ 


Here^s  the  unique  method  used  by  the  Government  and  the  trade 
to  set  standards  and  settle  disputes  in  quality  grading  of  tea 


EVERYTHING  may  stop  for  tea  in 
some  places,  but  when  they  serve  tea 
to  a  United  States  tea  examiner  he  is 
just  beginning  to  work. 

"No  sugar,"  he  says,  "no  lemon,  and 
no  cream ;  and  please  start  pouring  fast, 
because  we  have  a  tremendous  amount 
of  tea  to  drink  today." 

Tea  drinking,  or  rather,  tea  sipping 
is  his  job. 

For  a  long  time  after  those  famous 
masqueraders  brewed  a  harbor-full,  tea 
was  an  unpatriotic  drink  in  the  United 
States.  But  the  hankering  for  a  cup 
"of  it  finally  overcame  sentimental  prej- 
udice and  Americans  began  to  drink  tea 
again.  Despite  the  increase  in  the  tea 
drinking  habit,  tea  exporters  who  sup- 
plied the  United  States  dumped  their 
poorest  tea  in  the  United  States  and 
shipped  their  better  grades  to  other 
countries.  Finally  in  protest  against  the 
quality  of  the  now  popular  beverage 
Congress  passed  the  Tea  Law  of  1897 
which  provided  that  all  tea  entering 
the  country  should  be  placed  in  bonded 
warehouses  and  held  there  until  Fed- 
eral inspectors  could  determine  that  it 
•ewas  wholesome,  pure,  and  of  a  certain 
minimum  quality. 

Tea  which  fails  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards set  for  it  under  this  law  is  either 
destroyed  at  the  importer's  expense  or 
else  removed  from  the  United  States. 
Tea  that  does  conform  to  U.  S.  stand- 
ards enters  the  country  duty  free. 

1  TEA  BLENDING  is  an  art  done  on  a 
living  palate.  After  tea  tasters  determine 
a  l>lend,  it  is  then  tested  scientifically 
with  water  from  the  cities  where  it  is  to 
he  sold.  Since  the  water  in  each  refiion 
is   chemically   different  tea   hlends  are 

l^adjusted  to  offset  variations. 


First  a  responsibility  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  tea  tasting  was  in  1920 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, where  today  tea  tasters,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, roll  teaspoonfuls  around 
their  tongues. 

Like  meat  graders,  tea  tasters  must 
have  criteria  against  which  they  can 
measure  quality.  Grades  for  meats, 
intelligent  consumers  know,  are  estab- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.  Graded  meats  carry  grade 
stamps  in  purple  ink  which  consumers 
can  plainly  see  on  cuts  of  meat.  These 
grades  distinguish  between  high,  low, 
and  in-between  quality  meats.  "Prime" 
beef,  for  instance,  is  the  very  best  that 
can  be  bought;  "choice"  is  next;  and 
"good"  ranks  next.  Behind  these 
grades,  however,  are  definitions  of 
quality  based  upon  the  experience  of 
meat  producers,  meat  sellers,  and  meat 
eaters,  and  upon  the  research  of  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  scientists. 

Tea,  however,  is  not  measured  in 
grades  that  range  from  high  to  low. 
Under  the  Tea  Law,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  permitted  only  to  es- 
tablish a  minimum  quality  standard 
for  tea.  If  the  tea  meets  this  mini- 
mum standard,  well  and  good;  it  can 
come  into  the  United  States.  If  it  can't 
meet  this  standard,  it  is  an  undesirable 
alien  and  is  destroyed  or  deported 
forthwith. 

STANDARD  MAKING  begins  with 
a  definition.  "Tea,"  says  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  "consists  of  the 
tender  leaves,  leaf  buds,  and  tender  in- 
ternodes  of  different  varieties  of  Thea 
Sinensis  L..  prepared  and  cured  by  rec- 


ognized methods  of  manufacture.  It 
conforms  in  variety  and  place  of  pro- 
duction to  the  name  it  bears;  contains 
not  less  than  4  percent  nor  more  than 
7  percent  of  ash.  .  ." 

Under  this  definition  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  recognizes  10  va- 
rieties of  tea: 

Formosa  oolong,  a  semi-fermented 
tea  from  Formosa  for  compromising 
consumers  who  like  a  black  tea  with  a 
green  tea  taste. 

Formosa  black,  a  fully  fermented 
Formosa  tea. 

Congou,  a  black  China  tea,  sold  fre- 
quently as  English  Breakfast  Tea. 

Java,  a  black  tea  that  does  not  come 
from  China,  Japan,  or  Formosa.  Usu- 
ally it  hails  from  Ceylon,  India,  or 
Sumatra.  These  black  teas,  very  much 
alike  in  flavor,  differ  distinctly  from 
other  black  teas.  Java  happens  to  be 
standard  black  tea  this  year.  Next  year 
the  black  tea  standard  might  be  a  Cey- 
lon, an  India,  or  a  Sumatra. 

Japan  Black,  a  fermented  tea. 

Japan  Green,  an  unfermented,  un- 
withered  tea  that  has  been  dried  in 
baskets  or  trays,  either  in  the  sun  or 
over  charcoal  fires. 

Japan  Dust,  another  \ariety  of  un- 
fermented tea. 
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A  GALLERY  of  tea  packages  is  also  an  object  lesson  in  the  importance 
of  reading  labels.  The  package  that  looks  to  be  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  gallery  (bottom  row,  second  from  left)  contains  only  ounces. 
The  package  which  seems  to  be  smallest  (top  row,  third  from 
right)  contains  a  half  pound.  Smart  consumers  are  not  deceived  by 
the  size  of  a  package;  they  look  for  the  net  weight  before  they  buy. 


Gunpowder,  a  China  green  tea,  of 
which  each  leaf  comes  rolled  up  in  a 
tiny  pellet. 

Scented  Canton,  a  China  Oolong 
(semi-fermented)  tea  which  is  scented. 
This  tea  is  purchased  by  Chinese  in  the 
United  States. 

Canton  Oolong,  a  semi-fermented 
tea. 

Annually  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration sends  invitations  to  6  ex- 
perts from  among  the  tea  importers  to 
attend  a  tea  party.  These  6  experts, 
who  are  selected  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  before  the  15th  of  Febru- 
ary of  each  year,  determine  the  mini- 
mum standard  of  each  of  the  10  types 
of  tea  that  will  be  admitted  to  the 
United  States  during  the  year. 

Sitting  around  a  revolving  table  bor- 
dered with  handleless  china  cups  of  tea, 
with  centerpieces  of  balances,  metal 
y    weights,  spoons,  and  a  kettle  of  boil- 
Q    ing  water,  these  6  experts  with  the 
E3    Chief  Tea  Examiner  of  the  United 
^      States  set  the  style  in  tea  tastes  for  the 
2    coming  year.    By  sipping  the  tea  set 
H    before  them  they  finally  select  samples 
S    of  each  of  the  10  varieties  which  will 
be  used  to  measure  all  the  tea  that  is 
^  imported. 

U       Weighing  on  their  balances,  as  care- 


fully as  an  apothecary,  exactly  enough 
tea  to  make  a  single  cup,  the  experts 
then  shake  the  leaves  out  of  the  balance 
pan  into  a  cup.  Freshly  boiling  water 
is  poured  over  them,  and  then  the  tea 
is  permitted  to  steep  2  to  3  minutes. 

Tasting  begins  with  a  sniff  at  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  infused  leaves.  Then, 
having  caught  the  aroma,  the  tea  ex- 
pert savors  a  spoonful  of  the  liquid. 
Now  the  expert  sniffs  at  the  tea  leaves 
in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  inspects  them 
closely  for  pieces  of  stems  and  leaves. 
Then  as  a  final  check,  he  compares  the 
sample  selected  with  the  preceding 
year's  samples. 

Satisfied  finally  that  it  has  a  tea  fit 
to  serve  as  a  foot  rule  for  all  tea  to  be 
admitted  to  the  country,  the  Board 
sends  its  samples  to  each  of  the  5  ports 
where  tea  examiners  are  stationed. 

May  1  is  the  date  when  old  tea 
standards  are  destroyed  and  the  new 
ones  begin  to  take  the  measure  of  all 
tea  importations.  Yearly  replacement 
of  these  basic  tea  measurements  is  nec- 
essary, of  course,  because  tea — unlike 
the  platinum  bar  in  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  which  is  the  basic  standard 
for  all  linear  measures  in  the  United 
States — deteriorates.  A  constant  stand- 
ard of  tea  quality  can  be  obtained  only 


by  replacing  the  tea  standard  after  time 
has  made  the  old  standard  inexact.  , 

THE  CLIPPER  SHIP,  crowding  on 
sail,  a  bone  in  her  teeth,  a  moving 
mystery  of  lines  and  canvas  and  men 
who  man  the  yardarms,  used  to  ply  the 
oceans  from  India  and  Far  Cathay,  her 
holds  aromatic  with  spice  and  tea.  To- 
day modern  liners  steam  toward  the 
Occident  with  tea,  steam  winches  and 
electric  cranes  unload  them,  and  then 
finally  the  tea  cargo  is  hauled  from  the 
docks  to  bonded  warehouses. 

Brace  and  bit  in  hand,  samplers  from 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
now  approach  the  heavy  wooden  boxes 
of  tea.  Holes  are  drilled  in  the  boxes 
and  with  a  bamboo  or  wire  rake  enough 
tea  is  abstracted  to  enable  the  tea  ex- 
aminers to  make  their  tests. 

Measuring  the  importation  against 
the  standards  established  is  much  like 
the  process  of  establishmg  the  stand- 
ards, except  here  a  tea  examiner  makes 
the  decision  and  not  a  board.  Too,  he 
does  not  depend  solely  on  his  sense  of 
taste,  smell,  and  touch.  Where  the 
amount  of  dust  in  the  tea  is  doubtful 
he  orders  a  scientific  microanalytic  in- 
spection. If  he  is  still  doubtful,  then 
a  pound  of  tea  is  sent  to  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  laboratories 
where  chemists  pull  the  tea  apart 
chemically  in  a  search  for  impurities. 

Tea  that  does  not  meet  the  United 
States'  standards  is  not  permitted  to 
enter  the  United  States. 

Appeal,  however,  is  available  to  the 
tea  importer  if  he  thinks  that  his  tea 
does  measure  up  to  standard  despite 
the  examiner's  decision. 

UNLIKE  most  courts  of  appeal,  the 
United  States  Board  of  Tea  Appeals 
does  not  itself  decide  whether  the  alien 
packages  of  tea  can  enter  the  United 
States.  Composed  of  3  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  this 
court  only  supervises  the  trial  that  is 
made  by  2  members  of  the  tea  trade. 

Appellant,  in  this  case  a  sample  of 
the  questionable  tea  shipment,  is  placed 
along  with  a  sample  of  the  Govern- 
ment standard  tea  and  several  other 
teas — all  of  them  unidentified — before 
the  2  tea  tasters  from  the  trade.  The 
importers  are  then  asked  to  grade  thesq 


various  teas  in  the  oider  of  their  qual- 
ity. After  brewing  and  tasting  each, 
after  feeling  the  leaves  and  smelling 
the  brew,  the  importers  then  line  up  the 
cups  of  tea  from  left  to  right,  with  the 
best  tea  on  the  far  right,  the  second 
best  tea  next,  and  so  on  down  to  the 
sample  which  in  their  judgment  rates 
lowest  in  quality. 

When  this  arrangement  of  the  teas 
is  completed,  the  Board  of  Tea  Appeals 
picks  up  the  cups  and  looks  at  the  code 
number  on  the  bottom  of  each  cup. 
All  the  tea  to  the  left  of  the  cup  made 
with  the  Government  standard  tea 
passes;  all  the  tea  on  the  right  fails. 

If  there  is  still  disagreement  about 
the  rating  of  the  tea  on  trial,  a  third 
expert  from  the  trade  is  called  in,  and 
the  trial  is  repeated;  the  members  of 
the  trade  go  through  the  blindfold  test 
again,  line  up  the  teas  once  more,  and 
if  the  doubtful  tea  still  lands  right  of 


the  Government  standard,  the  appeal 
is  lost.  This  tea  may  not  enter  the 
country,  and  the  importer  must  either 
ship  it  out  of  the  country,  destroy  it,  or 
sell  it  for  chemical  purposes. 

Homeliest,  perhaps,  of  any  official 
grading  procedure,  the  methods  of 
selecting  tea  standards  and  of  appeal- 
ing the  decisions  of  tea  examiners,  with 
all  their  pleasant  and  ingratiating  ket- 
tles of  boiling  water,  china  cups,  and 
tea  drinking,  nevertheless  have  a 
unique  significance  to  consumers. 

Standards  of  quality  in  the  tea  trade, 
to  a  greater  extent  perhaps  than  in  any 
other  trade,  arise  out  of  demands  from 
the  trade  itself.  The  cordial  and  effi- 
cient cooperation  which  exists  between 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and 
the  trade  makes  for  simple  and  easy  law 
enforcement.  Cooperation  such  as  this 
is  testimony  to  the  fact  that  where  there 
is  a  will  to  achieve  a  practical  system 


IF  the  Tea  Examiner  bars  a  tea  import  because  it  is  below  qual- 
ity, the  importer  of  the  tea  can  still  appeal  to  the  U.  S.  Board  of 
Tea  Appeals,  which  calls  in  two  of  his  colleagues  in  the  tea  trade 
to  conduct  a  concealed-name  test.  If  these  tasters  rate  the  dis- 
puted tea  above  the  Government  standard,  the  Board  of  Tea 
Appeals  lifts  the  import  ban  and  permits  the  tea  to  be  marketed. 


TEA  IMPORTS  to  the  United  States  go 
straight  to  hondcd  warehouses,  like  this 
one,  where  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration's tea  samplers  extraet  a  hag  full 
from  each  lot  for  examination  and  test- 
ing. All  tea  that  fails  to  meet  minimum 
quality  standards  set  by  the  Board  of  Tea 
Experts,  made  up  of  members  of  the  tea 
trade,  is  either  destroyed  or  deported. 

of  Standards  for  even  so  delicate  a 
thing  as  the  flavor  of  tea,  a  way  will  be 
found. 

OPEN  SECRETS  TO  PREPARING 
A  GOOD  CUP  OF  TEA 

First,  use  only  freshly  boiled  water. 
If  water  is  allowed  to  boil  and  reboil, 
most  of  the  air  which  it  contains  is 
driven  oif  in  steam,  and  the  water  has 
a  flat  taste  which  is  imparted  to  the  tea 
liquor.  A  pound  of  tea  averages  from 
150  to  200  cups,  depending  on  whether 
you  like  it  strong  or  weak.  Experts 
say  that  two-thirds  of  an  ounce  of  tea 
to  a  quart  of  water  is  the  correct 
amount.  Infusion  of  leaves  should 
take  from  3  to  5  minutes.  Tea  should 
be  made  in  a  warm  teapot — preferably 
in  one  made  of  porcelain — and  after 
infusion  the  liquor  should  be  poured 
from  the  leaves.  Worst  faux  pas  to 
commit  in  making  tea  is  to  use  leaves  a 
second  time.  A  good  cup  of  tea  re- 
quires fresh  tea  leaves. 

Drink  a  cup  of  tea  for  anything  but 
food  value.  Tea  has  no  nutritive  value 
except  for  the  sugar  and  milk  or  cream 
that  is  added  to  it. 
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ON  THE  CONSUMER  FRONT 
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Notes  from  Government  agencies  at  work  for  consumers 


FOUNDATIONS  of  a  great  many 
things  would  be  undermined  if  no  2 
inclies  were  the  same  size,  and  part  of 
the  credit  for  our  secure  underpinning 
we  owe  to  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards.  Now  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards is  moving  in  on  another  field, 
men's  shirt  sizes,  to  bring  about  law, 
order  and  stability  there. 

In  a  recent  proposal,  the  Bureau's 
Division  of  Trade  Standards  recom- 
mended to  the  manufacturers  of  men's 
dress  shirts  that  they  adopt  a  system 
of  standard  minimum  measurements 
for  men's  shirt  sizes  worked  out  by  the 
Bureau.  The  measurements  apply  to 
the  neckband,  the  chest,  the  front 
length,  the  back  length,  the  armholes, 
and  the  sleeve  width  for  the  sizes  from 
14  to  17.  Along  with  the  recom- 
mended measurements  the  proposal 
also  explains  how  the  measurements 
should  be  taken.  For  example,  the 
chest  iTieasurement  is  made  around  the 
buttoned-up  garment  at  the  bottom  of 
the  armhole. 

Commercial  standards  proposed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  do  not  have 
the  effect  of  law.  They  are  recom- 
mended to  an  industry  for  voluntary 
adoption.  The  Bureau  of  Standards 
first  gets  an  industry  together  so  it  can 
find  out  what  standards  it  should  have. 
Then  it  gives  the  industry  whatever 
assistance  it  can  in  working  out  stand- 
ards. After  a  standard  is  developed, 
the  Bureau  polls  the  industry  to  see 
how  it  stands  on  the  proposal.  Finally, 
when  a  majority  of  the  companies  in 
an  industry  adopts  the  standard,  the 
Bureau  promulgates  it  as  a  "Commer- 
cial Standard."  Manufacturers  who 
then  make  their  products  according  to 
the  provisions  of  such  a  Standard  de- 
fining sizes  may  label  them:  "These 


 guaranteed  by  

Company  full  size  in  accordance  with 
Commercial  Standard  CSOO  issued  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce." The  Bureau  maintains  a  list 
of  the  companies  which  use  this  "certi- 
fication plan." 

NEW  RULES  for  silk  buyers  and 
sellers,  issued  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  on  November  4,  now  per- 
mit silk  consumers  to  buy  with  both 
eyes  open  and  their  blindfolds  re- 
moved. 

Anything  said  about  silk,  the  Trade 
Practice  Rules  for  the  Silk  Industry  say, 
no  matter  where  or  how  it  is  said,  must 
give  certain  information.  Moreover, 
the  information  must  be  given  even  if 
an  evasive  dealer  should  try  to  get 
around  the  rules  by  not  saying  anything 
at  all.  In  that  case,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  ruled,  the  omission  of 
a  statement  is  itself  misleading  and 
deceptive. 

A  fabric  which  contains  silk,  that  is, 
the  natural  fiber  derived  from  the 
cocoon  of  the  silkworm,  (1)  must  be 
identified  so  as  to  disclose  the  fact  that 
it  contains  silk,  (2)  may  not  be  sold 
as  something  other  than  silk,  (3)  may 
not  be  sold  in  any  manner  that  might 
be  misleading  or  deceptive. 

Fabrics  made  from  the  waste  inci- 
dent to  the  manufacture  of  silk  must  be 
sold  as  either  "silk  waste"  or  "silk 
noil."  Any  fabrics  containing  silk 
waste  must  disclose  this  fact. 

Silk,  Pure  Silk,  All  Silk,  Pure  Dye 
Silk,  or  any  similar  term  which  indi- 
cates that  a  fabric  is  made  only  of  silk 
may  not  be  applied  to  any  fabric  which 
is  not  made  only  of  silk.  Dyeing  and 
finishing  materials  may  be  added  to 
these  silks,  however,  so  long  as  they 


do  not  constitute  more  than  15  percent 
by  weight  of  a  black  silk  fabric,  or 
more  than  10  percent  by  weight  of  any 
other  silk  fabric.  Metallic  weighting 
of  any  kind  in  a  silk  fabric  disqualifies 
it  from  being  called  by  one  of  these 
terms. 

Weighted  silk  must  indicate  how 
much  weighting  it  contains.  For  ex- 
ample, silk  containing  25  percent  of 
weighting  material  should  have  on  its 
label  a  legend  which  reads  like  this: 
"Silk,  Weighted  25  Percent."  Manu-_ 
facturers  may,  if  they  wish,  indicate 
that  the  silk  weighting  ranges  between  ^ 
a  maximum  and  a  minimum  percent. 
In  this  case,  the  label  would  read; 
"Silk,  Weighted  Between  25  and  50 
Percent."  Rules  which  apply  to  weight- 
ing of  materials  also  apply  to  any  other 
non-fibrous  materials  added  to  the  silk. 

Fabric  mixtures  containing  silk  must 
indicate  the  fibers  contained  in  the  or- 
der of  their  importance.  For  example: 
a  silk,  cotton,  and  wool  mixture  should 
be  labeled,  "Silk,  Cotton,  Wool,"  if  its 
largest  constituent  is  silk,  the  next  larg- 
est cotton,  and  the  other  constituent 
wool. 

Any  fabric  which  simulates  silk  must 
indicate  clearly  what  it  actually  is,  so 
that  no  one  may  be  misled  into  be- 
lieving that  it  is  silk. 

Deteriorated  or  damaged  silk  must 
be  sold  as  such. 

No  firm  which  does  not  do  most  of 
its  business  in  silk  products  may  use 
the  word,  "Silk,"  as  part  of  its  trade 
or  corporate  name. 

Besides  making  certain  practices  il- 
legal, the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
also  recommends  that  the  trade  adopt 
certain  practices. 

It  would  be  a  good  practice,  the 
Commission  said,  if  the  exact  percent- 
age of  each  kind  of  fiber  in  a  fabric 
mixture  was  indicated  on  the  label. 


Another  practice  the  silk  trade  might 
adopt,  the  Commission  said,  would  be 
to  use  the  word,  silk,  in  connection 
with  every  weave  that  is  associated  in 
consumer  minds  with  silk.  Thus, 
when  crepe  is  being  sold,  it  should  be 
referred  to  as  silk  crepe,  chiffon  should 
be  called  silk  chiffon,  satin  should  be 
called  silk  satin,  and  taffeta,  silk  taffeta. 
Of  course,  the  trade  could  use  words 
like  chiffon,  satin,  and  crepe  without 
appending  silk  when  this  practice  is 
not  misleading,  but  the  Commission 
thinks  that  the  practice  it  recommends 
is  a  better  one. 

Finally,  the  Commission  said,  con- 
sumers would  be  grateful  if  the  silk 
trade  would  indicate  on  its  labels  and 
in  its  advertisements  just  how  they 
should  wash,  clean,  and  take  care  of 
silk.  If  manufacturers  did  this,  con- 
sumers could  "enjoy  full  benefit  of  the 
desirable  qualities  and  services"  of 
their  products. 

WEDDINGS  are  rare  enough  in  a 
person's  life  so  that  some  consumers 
insist  on  engraved  announcements  to 
let  their  friends  know  about  them. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  sentimental 
preference  for  engraved  announce- 
ments two  companies,  one  in  New 
York  and  one  in  California,  have  been 
representing  their  kind  of  printing  as 
engraving.  Engraving,  however,  is  a 
process  of  making  impressions  from 
inked  metal  plates  so  that  the  printing 
is  either  pressed  into  the  paper  or  em- 
bossed upon  the  paper.  Two  compa- 
nies cited  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission had  used  another  process.  By 
an  ordinary  printing  process  they  first 
printed  whatever  they  were  pretending 
to  engrave  on  the  paper.  This  print- 
ing was  then  dusted  with  a  powdered 
chemical  which  was  heated.  The  ef- 
fect was  to  procure  a  raised,  glossy 
print  simulating  engraving.  The  fault, 
however,  lay  in  representing  this  type 
of  printing  to  consumers  as  engraving. 
Under  an  agreement  with  the  Commis- 
sion, both  companies  have  now  agreed 
to  represent  their  work  honestly. 

WHEN  A  COMPANY  advertises  that 
its  prices  are  "new  low  prices"  or 
that  its  low  prices  "are  good  for  only 
ten  days"  or  that  a  "card  must  be  re- 


turned at  once  to  obtain  new  low 
prices,"  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  ruled,  all  these  statements  must 
be  true.  Last  month  someone  com- 
plained that  a  Minneapolis  bedding 
company  was  making  these  statements 
when  they  weren't  true.  The  Com- 
mission investigated  for  itself  and  then, 
satisfied  that  the  complaint  against  the 
company  was  justified,  entered  into  an 
agreement  under  which  the  company 
agrees  to  stop  making  these  claims 
unless  they  are  so. 

LOOKING  at  the  world  through  the 
wrong  end  of  a  telescope,  an  Akron 
lamp  manufacturer  recently  advertised 
that  his  lamps  had  "revolutionized  the 
home  lighting  industry"  and  were  the 
world's  greatest  utility  light;  they  were 
the  handiest,  the  most  practical  lights 
invented,  and  the  world's  lowest  cost 
scientific  lights.  Examining  these  lamps, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  failed 
to  see  how  a  kerosene  lamp  was  revo- 
lutionary, except  ironically,  in  a  world 
of  electricity.  It  called  the  manufac- 
turer to  account.  Admitting  that  per- 
haps he  had  been  exuberant  in  his  ad- 
vertising, the  manufacturer  then  agreed 
to  stop  making  these  claims.  He  also 
agreed  to  stop  saying  that  his  lamps 
would  "magically  turn  darkness  into 
daylight  and  would  flood  a  totally  dark 
room  with  300  candle  power  of  bril- 
liant white  light." 

CHICKENS,  a  Cleveland  poultry  feed 
company  asserted  in  its  advertisements, 
"must"  have  the  ingredients  contained 
in  its  feed  to  stay  healthy.  Given  these 
ingredients,  chickens  "just  can't  help 
laying."  No  other  feed  would  do, 
the  advertisements  glowed,  because  no 
other  feed  would  increase  egg  produc- 
tion so  much,  and  result  in  eggs  so 
large,  with  shells  so  strong,  and  cook- 
ing flavor  so  desirable  as  its  feeds. 
Competing  feed  sellers  complained  and 
an  investigation  disclosed  that  the 
claims  weren't  so.  Now  the  poultry 
feed  company  has  promised  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  keep  its  adver- 
tisements accurate.  (See  Consumers' 
Guide,  October  24,  1938,  for  the  pro- 
tection which  laws  give  farmers  on  the 
labeling  of  animal  feeds.) 


TWO  NEW  YORK  cosmetic  sellers  || 
were  caught  out  of  bounds  on  their 
cosmetic  claims  last  month  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  first 
enthusiastically,  but  inaccurately,  re- 
ported in  its  advertisements  that  users 
of  its  reducing  cream  were  losing 
weight  at  a  rate  "averaging  2  pounds  a 
day."  It  actually  reduces  you  by 
"inches  and  pounds,"  the  company  ad- 
vertised. Called  before  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  the  company  ad- 
mitted that  the  product  would  reduce 
no  weight  either  by  itself  or  when 
used  with  something  else.  The  com- 
pany has  now  agreed  to  stop  advertis- 
ing the  cream  as  a  weight  reducer. 

"Crepey"  necks,  aging  skins,  sag- 
ging muscles,  wrinkles,  all  of  these  dis- 
couraging symptoms  of  old  age,  could 
be  overcome,  the  second  company  said, 
by  using  its  rejuvenator  and  by  taking 
its  vitalizer.  The  rejuvenator,  the  com- 
pany advertised,  contained  hormones 
and  vitamins,  which,  when  taken  in- 
ternally, were  supposed  to  remove  the 
wrinkles,  make  the  skin  youthful,  and 
generally  restore  a  person  to  quondam 
pulchritude.  The  company,  after  ap- 
pearing before  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, has  agreed  to  discontinue  mak- 
ing these  claims  and  to  drop  the  words 
"rejuvenating  and  vitalizing"  from  the 
trade  names  of  its  preparations. 

IN  WEST  VIRGINIA  a  company  was 
told  to  stop  saying  that  its  reducing 
tablets  would  cause  anyone  who  took 
them  to  lose  10  pounds  in  11  days. 
The  company  also  said  that  the  tablets 
had  the  approval  of  a  noted  authority, 
which  wasn't  so.  It  will  have  to  stop 
saying  that,  too. 

TWO  FOUNTAIN  PEN  companies, 
one  in  New  York  and  one  in  Boston, 
were  told  to  stop  advertising  their  pens 
as  lifetime  pens  when  in  fact  they 
weren't  lifetime  pens  at  all.  "Only 
pens  of  high  price  and  superior  qual-  g 
ity,"  the  Commission  said,  "are  sold  ^ 
with  a  bona  fide  lifetime  guarantee."  »h 
One  of  the  companies  was  also  told  to  ^ 
stop  saying  that  its  pens  were  unbreak-  W 
able,  that  they  held  twice  as  much  ink  g 
as  any  other  pen,  and  that  they  were  H 
worth  a  lot  more  than  they  sold  for,  q 
when  these  statements  were  untrue. 
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Cutting  the  Costs  of  111  Health 

A  national  health  program  points  the  way  to 
sounder  bodies  and  safer  living  for  millions  of 
consumers  and  underconsumers  of  medical  care 


THE  AMERICAN  people  are,  if  you 
judge  by  national  averages  and  death 
rates,  healthier  than  most  other  nations. 
But,  as  has  been  seen  in  a  previous 
article,*  they  are  nowhere  near  as 
healthy  as  they  have  a  right  to  be. 

"The  sick  do  not  gather  in  crovv^ds 
on  the  streets  of  our  cities,"  said  the 
President's  Technical  Committee  on 
Medical  Care,  "but  their  needs  are  not 
less  urgent." 

The  Social  Security  Act  was  passed 
in  1935.  It  made  some  provision  for 
the  encouragement  of  public  health 
work,  but  none  for  insurance  against 
the  costs  of  sickness  or  loss  of  wages 
from  sickness.  In  August  1935,  the 
President  appointed  the  Interdepart- 
mental Committee  to  Coordinate  Health 
and  Welfare  Activities,  comprising 
Miss  Josephine  Roche,  then  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  chairman ; 
one  member  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice's Advisory  Council;  the  Chairman 

*"In  the  Market  for  Health,"  in  Consumers' 
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of  the  Social  Security  Board;  the  As- 
sistant Secretaries  of  Labor  and  of  the 
Interior;  and  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

This  group  in  turn  appointed  a 
Technical  Committee  on  Medical  Care, 
made  up  of  health  experts  from  the 
Children's  Bureau,  the  Social  Security 
Board,  and  the  Public  Health  Service. 
After  more  than  a  year  of  study,  their 
proposals  for  a  health  program  for  the 
United  States  were  laid  before  the  Na- 
tional Health  Conference  which  met  in 
Washington  last  July. 

The  Technical  Committee  offered  a 
five-fold  program  for:  (1)  public 
health  and  maternal  and  child  welfare ; 
(2)  more  hospitals ;  (3)  the  medically 


needy;  (4)  increase  and  improvement 
of  medical  care  for  the  people  as  a 
whole;  and  (5)  disability  compensa- 
tion for  wages  lost  because  of  sickness. 
Here  are  some  of  the  Technical  Com- 
mittee's comments: 

Public  health  organization  has  to  be 
extended  and  modernized.  Despite 
advances  under  the  Social  Security  pro- 
gram, with  Federal  grants  to  the  States, 
the  basic  health  organizations  of  States, 
counties,  and  cities  are  in  many  places 
entirely  lacking,  in  others  starved  for 
personnel  and  equipment. 

We  know  enough  practically  to 
wipe  out  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  malaria, 
and  certain  occupational  hazards.  For 
certain    other    diseases — pneumonia. 


DIAGNOSIS 

Findings  of  the  Technical  Committee  on  Medical  Care 

1.  Preventive  health  services  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  are 

grossly  insufficient. 

2.  Hospital  and  other  institutional  facilities  are  inadequate 

in  many  communities,  especially  in  rural  areas. 

3.  One-third  of  the  population,  including  persons  with  or 

without  income,  is  receiving  inadequate  or  no  medical 
service. 

4.  An  even  larger  fraction  of  the  population  suffers  from 

economic  burdens  created  by  illness. 


cancer,  mental  disorders — we  can 
greatly  reduce  deaths  and  suffering. 
The  lives  of  thousands  of  mothers  and 
children  can  be  saved  each  year. 

Medical  science  has  probably  grown 
more  in  the  past  75  years  than  in  all 
of  man's  history  up  to  then.  We  have 
the  challenge  of  getting  to  the  people 
with  what  our  scientists  and  doctors 
know. 

Hospitals  are  the  next  point.  For- 
merly institutions  to  which  poor  folk 
went  to  die,  hospitals  have  become  the 
great  "workshops  of  medical  prac- 
tice." We  need  360,000  new  beds  in 
general,  tuberculosis,  and  mental  hos- 
pitals; we  need  500  health  and  diag- 
nosis centers  in  rural  districts  where 


hospitals  are  not  accessible. 

For  these  two  recommendations — 
first,  preventive  services  and  treatment 
of  certain  diseases  and  maternal  and 
child  care;  and  second,  hospitals — the 
experts  ask  the  "go"  signal,  even  if 
the  rest  of  the  national  health  program 
is  slow  or  incomplete  in  its  sendoff. 

Care  for  the  "medically  needy"  is 
the  third  proposal  of  the  Committee. 

We  have  accepted  the  right  of  the 
poor  to  have  teachers  and  judges.  It 
may  appear  that  they  also  have  the 
right  to  doctors,  dentists,  nurses  even 
if  they  cannot  themselves  pay  the  bills. 

Indigent  when  it  comes  to  the  pur- 
chase of  medical  care  are  the  20  mil- 
lion people  who  are  already  dependent 


TREATMENT 

Program  of  the  Technical  Committee  on  Medical  Care 

1.  Expand  public  health  activities,  and  maternal  and  child 

welfare  services. 

2.  Build  our  hospitals  up  to  our  needs. 

3.  Provide  medical  care  for  the  medically  needy — those  on 

relief,  and  those  who,  otherwise  self-supporting,  cannot 
pay  for  medical  care. 

4.  Develop  a  general  program  of  medical  care  for  all  the  peo- 

ple, distrilmting  the  costs  over  groups  of  people  and  over 
periods  of  time.    (This  would  take  care  of  point  3.) 

5.  Insure  workers  against  loss  of  wages  from  illnesses  which 

disable  them  temporarily  or  for  life. 


IN  RUR.\L  AREAS,  more  people  do 
without  medical  care — because  people  are 
poorer;  hospitals,  doctors,  and  nurses  are 
too  few;  free  clinics  are  almost  non- 
existent; and  public  health  organisation 
often  does  not  reach  that  far.  This  fam- 
ily is  lucky.  A  public  health  nurse  has 
brought  them  help. 

on  some  form  of  public  assistance;  and 
the  20  million  people  in  families  on 
the  self-sufficient  level  just  above  re- 
lief, who  have  no  margin  above  daily 
needs  to  pay  for  medical  care.  These 
people  have  more  sickness  than  those 
with  larger  incomes;  and  they  receive 
less  medical  care.  States  and  local 
governments,  voluntary  charities  and 
doctors  have  probably  done  all  they 
could.  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  cooperate  to  provide  these 
citizens  with  the  indispensable  mini- 
mum of  medical  attention. 

For  public  health,  hospitals,  and  care 
of  the  medically  needy,  the  Commit- 
tee proposes  a  10-year  program,  with 
the  States  taking  the  major  responsi- 
bility for  administration.  Operations 
would  begin  in  a  small  way,  and  only 
in  10  years  would  expenditures  reach 
the  full  level  of  about  850  million  dol- 
lars a  year.  The  Federal  Government 
and  the  States  would,  it  is  suggested, 
share  the  expense  in  about  equal  pro- 
portions. 

For  self-supporting  families,  the 
Committee  proposes  a  comprehensive 
program  to  bring  health  within  the 
reach  of  all.  Average  figures  show 
families  spending  4  or  5  percent  of 
their  incomes  on  health.  But  averages 
obscure  the  essential  fact:  It  is  impos- 
sible to  budget  medical  care.  For  the 
individual  family,  sickness  cannot  be 
anticipated,  or  its  costs  figured  for 
each  month  or  year,  like  food  or  rent 
or  clothing. 

A  large  number  of  people  may  join 
together  to  meet  the  problem.  The 
amount  of  sickness  which  thousands 
of  people,  or  the  whole  Nation,  will 
experience  can  be  rather  closely  calcu- 
lated in  advance.  We  can  apply  the 
same  principle  which  makes  fire  in- 
surance or  automobile  insurance  useful. 

Costs  which  cannot  be  budgeted  by 
a  single  family  will  be  spread  out,  by 
the  insurance  principle,  over  many 
families  and  over  periods  of  time. 
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"WE  CANNOT  EXIST  as  a  Nation,  half  whole  anil 
half  diseased,"  says  the  Nation's  chief  health  officer.  "We 
have  no  defense  unless  all  are  safe  among  us."  Syphilis 
is  one  of  several  diseases  that  can  be  well-nigh  stamped 
out  by  a  program  of  education,  treatment,  follow-up 
work.  The  last  session  of  Congress  authorized  a 
vigorous  Nation-wide  attack  on  this  scourge.  Here 
a  group  of  men  are  waiting  for  free  treatment  at  a 
new   venereal   disease   clinic  in   a   country  district. 
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H  HEALTHY  CHILDREN  are  the  Nation's  strength  in  years 

S  ahead,  but  3  out  of  every  10  children  are  in  families  too  poor 

M  to  pay  for  medical  care  when  they  need  it.    With  this  pov- 

^  erty  go  crowded  homes,  where  contagion  spreads,  and  diets 

U  that  deprive  youngsters  of  the  protective  foods  they  need. 


"Individuals  will  make  regular  peri- 
odic contributions  into  a  common  fund 
out  of  which  the  costs  of  medical  care 
will  be  defrayed  for  those  who  are 
sick." 

Even  the  average  costs  of  adequate 
medical  care,  however,  exceed  the 
power  to  pay  of  great  sections  of  our 
population.  If  care  be  furnished  on 
the  most  eflficient  basis,  the  average 
cost  each  year,  experts  calculate,  would 
be  about  $17.50  per  person  for  medi- 
cal care,  and  $7.50  for  dental  care. 
This  means  $25  a  person,  or  $100  a 
year  for  the  average-sized  family  of 
4  people.  But  two-thirds  of  the  Na- 
tion's families  earn  less  than  $1,500  a 
year.  If  these  families  are  to  get  de- 
cent medical  care,  ""some  part  of  the 
cost  must  be  borne  by  the  more  pros- 
perous," says  the  Technical  Commit- 
tee. '"This  is  not  a  new  principle;  it 
has  long  been  practiced  in  the  pay- 
ment for  medical  care,  and  the  medi- 
cal profession  has  always  insisted  that 
people  should  pay  for  medical  care  in 
proportion  to  ability  to  pay." 

A  program  to  increase  and  improve 
medical  care  for  the  entire  population, 
therefore,  could  be  supported  either  by 
tax  funds,  or  by  insurance  contribu- 
tions from  its  potential  beneficiaries; 
or  by  a  combination  of  both  methods. 
The  States  would  determine  the  best 
procedures  to  suit  their  needs,  with 
the  Federal  Government  giving  finan- 
cial and  technical  aid. 

Such  a  general  program  would  con- 
stitute an  alternative  to  the  Commit- 
tee's third  proposal,  which  is  restricted 
to  care  for  the  medically  indigent. 

Sickness  not  only  brings  expense, 
it  deprives  the  wage  earner  of  his  in- 
come just  when  it  is  most  needed.  In 
an  average  day  of  the  year,  5  or  6  mil- 
lion people  are  unable  to  work,  attend 
school,  or  go  about  their  usual  busi- 
ness, because  of  sickness.  About  half 
will,  sooner  or  later,  recover.  The 
others  are  permanently  and  completely 
disabled  by  disease  or  accidents.  Of 
these,  some  2  million  are  below  the 
age  of  65.  With  their  families,  they 
constitute  8  or  10  million  people. 

Most  States  have  some  form  of  work- 
men's compensation  to  cover  loss  of 
wages  from  accidents  on  the  job.  The 
Nation  has  accepted  in  its  Social  Se- 


curity  legislation  the  principle  of  in- 
surance against  temporary  loss  of  in- 
come because  of  unemployment,  and 
permanent  loss  of  income  from  old  age. 

The  fifth  proposal  of  the  Technical 
Committee  on  Medical  Care,  then,  is 
for  Federal  aid  to  develop  programs 
of  disability  compensation — insurance 
against  loss  of  wages  from  sickness. 

GOVERNMENT  activities  in  behalf 
of  the  people's  health  are  not  new. 
But  the  services  of  public  health  depart- 
ments used  to  be  restricted  chiefly  to 
sanitation  and  seeking  to  prevent  epi- 
demics and  plagues.  During  the  last 
40  years  or  so,  government  agencies — 
Federal,  State,  and  local — have  em- 
barked upon  a  wide  program  of  pre- 
venting communicable  diseases,  and — ■ 
within  the  last  decade — actually  seek- 
ing to  make  their  citizens  healthier  as 
individuals. 

Prevention  and  care  of  disease,  it 
has  been  seen,  are  two  aspects  of  the 
same  problem.  Public  health  is  noth- 
ing less  than  the  health  of  all  the  peo- 
ple— whether  menaced  by  epidemic 
or  dirty  milk  supplies,  or  by  a  mother's 
inability  to  get  obstetrical  care,  or  a 
pneumonia  patient's  failure  to  get  the 
serum  which  can  save  his  life. 

Certain  types  of  illness  have  long 
been  recognized  as  the  province  of 
public  care.  No  dissent  has  been  of- 
fered to  the  Government's  paying  for 
illnesses  in  which  long-continued  and 
expensive  care  is  required,  for  which 
very  few  individual  patients  have  the 
cash.  Almost  all  our  hospital  facili- 
ties for  the  care  of  mental  diseases  are 
maintained  out  of  tax  funds.  Four 
out  of  every  5  beds  for  tuberculosis  pa- 
tients are  in  public  hospitals. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  we  have 
seen  local,  State  and  Federal  agencies 
tackle  the  problem  of  venereal  disease, 
and — to  a  more  limited  extent — the 
control  of  cancer  and  pneumonia. 

The  health  of  mothers,  infants,  chil- 
dren has  been  recognized  as  the  pub- 
lic concern. 

During  the  depths  of  the  depres- 
sion. Federal  Emergency  Relief  Ad- 
ministration funds  were  available  to 
the  States  for  the  purchase  of  medical 
care  for  families  on  relief. 

Over  large  areas,  poor  with  chronic 


poverty  or  with  the  catastrophe  of  dust 
storms  and  drought — in  North  and 
South  Dakota  most  extensively,  and  in 
16  other  States — the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration has  worked  out  plans,  in 
cooperation  with  State  medical  associa- 
tions and  other  professional  groups, 
for  medical  care  for  low-income  fami- 
lies. The  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion makes  loans,  if  needed,  to  the 
families  to  enable  them  to  participate 
in  the  plan  on  an  annual  basis.  They 
continue  to  pay  a  small  fixed  sum  each 
month,  and  receive  emergency  medical 
care  as  needed. 

To  these  problems,  industry,  labor, 
the  medical  profession,  the  hospitals, 
and  consumer  groups  as  well  as  gov- 
ernment, have  all  made  some  ap- 
proaches. Voluntary  health  insurance 
plans  of  various  sorts  provide  some 
coverage  for  3  to  4  million  people. 
The  need,  however,  exists  for  at  least 
100  million  Americans. 

Some  industrial  concerns  furnish 
medical  care,  and  often  hospitalization, 
to  their  employees.  The  cost  may  be 
borne  entirely  by  the  employer  or 
shared  by  the  employer  and  employ- 
ees, with  the  employees'  contributions 
coming  out  of  their  wages. 

Trade  unions  may  enter  into  ar- 
rangements with  physicians  so  that 
workers  and  their  families  may  have 
medical  attention.  Costs  are  covered 
either  by  a  stipulated  payment  per  em- 
ployee, or  a  payment  by  the  union. 
Some  unions  maintain  fully  equipped 
clinics  and  sanatariums. 

Trade  unions  and  employee  wel- 
fare associations  sometimes  have  mu- 
tual benefit  plans.  In  return  for  fixed 
contributions  paid  regularly,  employ- 
ees get  specified  cash  payments  when 
sickness  makes  it  impossible  for  them 
to  work. 

Members  of  fraternal  orders  often 
pay  a  certain  sum  monthly  or  quarterly 
in  return  for  the  right  to  call  upon  the 
"lodge  doctor." 

Consumers  may  organize  into  coop- 
erative associations  to  provide  them- 
selves with  medical  care,  very  much  as 
they  have  organized  to  furnish  goods 
or  other  services  to  themselves  and 
their  families  on  a  non-profit  basis. 
There  are  se^•e^al  cooperatives  which 
have  engaged  doctors  to  treat  their 


members,  one  co-op  which  runs  its 
own  hospital. 

People  may  insure  themselves 
against  the  risks  of  hospital  expenses 
alone.  The  last  few  years  have  seen 
the  rapid  development  of  "group  hos- 
pitalization" plans,  mostly  on  a  com- 
munity-wide and  non-profit  basis.  To- 
day over  2  million  people  in  50  com- 
munities are  paying  fixed  fees  each 
month,  so  that  illness  will  find  most 
of  their  hospital  expenses  taken  care  of. 

Group  hospitalization  plans,  never- 
theless, are  too  expensive  for  the  aver- 
age wage  earner,  especially  since  they 
make  no  provision  for  the  patient's 
doctor  bill.  The  recent  jneeting  of 
the  American  Hospital  Association 
took  steps  which  may  lead  to  combin- 
ing, in  group  hospitalization  arrange- 
ments, coverage  for  both  hospital  bills 
and  doctors'  fees  in  the  hospital. 

Universities  may  provide  medical 
care  for  their  students.  In  some  cases 
they  maintain  their  own  infirmaries. 
Students  pay  medical  fees,  which  are 
generally  less  than  the  actual  cost  of 
the  service. 

PHYSICIANS  ORGANIZED  in  their 
county  medical  societies  may  arrange  to 
give  all  needed  medical  care  to  families 
in  return  for  a  fixed  fee  per  month  per 
person  or  per  family,  paid  in  advance. 
These  plans  are  sometimes  restricted 
to  low-income  families,  sometimes  to 
groups  of  employed  workers.  Most 
of  these  plans  are  now  to  be  found  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  In  these  ar- 
rangements the  doctors  have  continued 
to  practice  as  individuals  and  to  main- 
tain their  separate  offices. 

Groups  of  physicians  have  also  set 
up  clinics,  and  in  one  city  a  hospital,  of 
their  own,  to  provide  medical  care  on 
a  fixed-fee  prepayment  basis,  by  con- 
tract with  individuals  or  with  groups 
of  consumers. 

Charity  has  made  attempts  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  people's  needs  for  g 
medical  care  and  what  they  actually  ^ 
get — especially  by  taking  care  of  the 
sick  in  hospitals.  But  charity  has  de-  ^ 
dared  itself  increasingly  unable  to  ac-  W 
complish  this  enormous  task.  g 

Doctors  have  given  much  time  and  H 
great  amounts  of  medical  service  with-  q 
[Concluded  on  page  19]  2 


»6  YOUR  FOOD  SUPPLIES  AND  COSTS 


Larger  turkey  marketings  than  in  1937  are  expected  this 
Christmas. 

Record  supplies  of  winter  and  spring  oranges  and  grape- 
fruit are  in  prospect. 

Total  meat  supplies  during  1939  are  expected  to  be  larger 
than  in  1938,  with  practically  all  the  increase  in  pork. 

Production  of  almonds,  walnuts,  and  pecans  may  be  much 
smaller  than  in  1937. 

Butter  prices  generally  are  highest  and  poviltry  prices 
lowest  in  December. 


HIGHLIGHTS 


ALL  FOODS  Retail  food  costs  de- 
clined seven-tenths  of  one  percent  from 
September  to  October,  and  reached  a 
new  low  point  for  1938.  This  drop 
marked  another  step  in  the  downward 
trend  in  food  costs  which  began  in 
June,  but  which  was  checked  tempo- 
rarily in  September.  Current  food 
costs  are  lower  than  in  any  month 
since  January  1935,  and  the  lowest  for 
October  since  1934. 

Recent  decline  in  costs  was  due 
mainly  to  marked  price  reductions  in 
meats,  bread,  and  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables.  These  decreases  more  than 
offset  seasonal  price  increases  in  eggs, 
butter,  apples,  and  a  few  fresh  vege- 
tables. During  October  the  cost  of 
cereals  and  bakery  products,  fats  and 
oils,  canned  and  dried  fruits  and  vege- 
tables hit  new  low  levels  for  1938. 

Prices  of  all  major  foods  except  eggs, 
potatoes,  and  apples  remained  below 
their  1937  level  during  October.  Food 
costs  in  general  were  down  8  percent. 
Sharpest  decreases  occurred  in  fats  and 
oils  (14  percent),  meats  (13  percent), 
dairy  products  (9  percent),  and  cereals 
and    bakery   products    (8    percent) . 
Fruits  and  vegetables  as  a  group  regis- 
tered the  smallest  decline  over.  1937 
(1  percent)  due  to  a  slight  increase  in 
y    the  cost  of  fresh  items  which  almost 
Q    wiped  out  the  effect  of  marked  de- 
&    creases  in  dried  and  canned  items.  In- 
^      crease  m  egg  costs  over  1937  amounted 
*2    to  6  percent,  and  eggs  jumped  to  their 
H     highest  level  for  this  period  of  the  year 

S    since  1930. 
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§  MEATS  Total  supplies  during  1939 
U    are  expected  to  be  larger  than  in  1938. 


This  increase  probably  will  be  entirely 
in  pork  since  beef  supplies  most  likely 
will  be  slightly  smaller.  Lamb  sup- 
plies may  be  a  little  larger  than  in 
1938,  but  smaller  supplies  of  veal  are 
expected.  Despite  smaller  total  supplies 
of  beef  in  1938,  more  of  the  better 
grades  of  beef  is  expected  to  be  avail- 
able. Meat  prices  generally  decline 
from  October  through  February. 

Retail  prices  of  all  meats  went  down 
from  September  to  October,  with  the 
largest  decreases  in  fresh  pork.  Prices 
of  pork  and  lamb  are  at  their  lowest 
level  for  this  period  of  the  year  since 
1934.  Beef  prices  are  lower  than  they 
were  last  October,  but  they  still  are 
slightly  above  their  level  of  October 
1936.  Compared  with  last  October 
meat  prices  are  lower  by  the  following 
amounts  per  pound:  lamb,  31/2  cents; 
ham,  fresh  pork,  and  lard,  41/2  cents; 
beef,  6  cents;  bacon,  8  cents. 

CEREALS  AND  Further 
BAKERY  PRODUCTS  price  re 
ductions  from  September  to  October 
carried  the  U.  S.  average  price  of  white 
bread  to  its  lowest  level  since  early 
1934.  Since  the  price  decline  com- 
menced last  August  the  average  retail 
price  of  bread  has  gone  down  half  a 
cent  a  pound. 

EGGS  Prices  usually  advance  during 
the  last  half  of  the  year  through  No- 
vember or  early  December.  This  year 
the  seasonal  increase  until  a  month  ago 
was  larger  than  usual  because  of  small 
supplies  of  fresh  and  storage  eggs. 
During  October  fresh  production  in- 
creased  sharply  to   reach   new  high 


levels  and  a  period  of  warm  weather 
curtailed  consumption.  These  two  fac- 
tors slowed  up  the  rate  of  price  ad- 
vance. Storage  stocks  are  an  important 
source  of  supply  during  the  last  2 
months  of  the  year,  and  present  hold- 
ings still  are  relatively  small.  In  years 
in  which  storage  stocks  are  small,  prices 
generally  go  up  sharply  until  they  hit 
their  peak. 

Retail  egg  prices  went  up  about  2 
cents  a  dozen  from  September  to  Octo- 
ber and  were  about  the  same  amount 
higher  than  a  year  ago. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS  Milk  produc 
tion  from  October  through  May,  the 
winter  feeding  period,  is  expected  to 
be  larger  than  in  1937-38,  and  may 
reach  a  new  high  point  for  this  period. 
Large  milk  supplies  have  been  the  ma- 
jor cause  of  relatively  large  butter  sup- 
plies and  in  turn  the  relatively  low 
retail  butter  prices  this  year. 

Retail  butter  prices  generally  go  up 
until  they  hit  their  peak  in  December. 
This  year,  however,  retail  prices  have 
advanced  only  one  cent  a  pound  since 
reaching  their  low  point  in  June,  an 
unusual  situation.  In  October  butter 
was  retailing  at  7  cents  a  pound  less 
than  in  October  1937,  and  was  only 
slightly  higher  than  in  October  of 
1934-35.  While  all  manufactured 
dairy  products  are  retailing  below  their 
1937  level,  fresh  milk  prices  are  about 
the  same  as  a  year  ago. 

FRESH  VEGETABLES  Source  of 
perishable  green  vegetable  supplies 
shifts  to  the  Southern  and  far  Western 
States  during  the  winter  months.  The 
more  hardy  vegetables  such  as  cabbage, 
onions,  potatoes  and  celery,  however, 


come  from  storage  warehouses  in  the 
Northern  States.  The  reduction  in 
available  vegetable  supplies  coupled 
with  storage  charges  or  increased  trans- 
portation costs  generally  results  in  an 
upswing  in  prices  during  the  winter. 

Supplies  of  most  vegetables  this  win- 
ter are  expected  to  be  larger  than  a 
year  ago,  with  a  marked  increase  in 
prospect  for  cabbage.  Compared  with 
last  October,  retail  prices  of  cabbage, 
celery,  onions  and  sweetpotatoes  are 
lower,  while  other  items  are  higher  in 
price. 

FKESH  FRUIT  Record  supplies  of 
winter  and  spring  oranges,  as  well  as 
grapefruit,  are  in  prospect  for  the 
1938-39  season.  Citrus  season  is  now 
fully  underway  and  marketings  are  ex- 
pected to  increase  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  year.  Usually  citrus  prices 
are  lowest  in  the  winter  months,  and 


highest  in  the  summer  and  fall.  Up- 
ward trend  in  production,  however, 
has  tended  to  lengthen  the  period  of 
relatively  large  supplies  and  to  smooth 
out  seasonal  price  fluctuations.  Dur- 
ing the  season  which  ended  in  October 
when  supplies  were  very  large,  there 
was  very  little  price  increase  between 
the  winter  and  summer  periods.  Cit- 
rus prices  ha\e  been  relatively  low 
all  year.  In  October  the  U.  S.  average 
retail  price  of  oranges  was  28  cents  a 
dozen,  about  1 5  cents  less  than  in 
1937,  and  the  lowest  October  price  on 
record. 

Apple  supplies,  however,  are  ex- 
pected to  be  smaller  than  in  the  past 
season,  until  the  new  crop  matures  in 
the  summer.  Apple  prices  generally 
are  lowest  in  October  and  highest  in 
June.  During  years  when  supplies  are 
small,  such  as  the  current  year,  the 
price  increase  during  this  period  usu- 
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ally  is  relatively  large.  Retail  apple 
prices  went  up  slightly  from  Septem- 
ber to  October  and  were  about  half  a 
cent  a  pound  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 

NUTS  Nut  supplies  in  1938-39 
probably  will  be  much  smaller  than  a 
year  ago.  Last  year  nut  production 
reached  relatively  high  levels  because 
of  record  crops  of  walnuts,  almonds 
and  filberts,  and  a  close  to  record  size 
pecan  crop.  Current  crops  of  almonds 
and  pecans  are  expected  to  be  about  40 
percent  smaller  than  in  1937  while  a 
25  percent  drop  is  in  prospect  for  wal- 
nuts. Filbert  production  probably  will 
be  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago. 

POULTRY  Fall  and  winter  broil- 
ers, chickens  weighing  from  21/,  to 
31/2  pounds,  start  moving  to  market  at 
this  time  of  the  year  and  are  available 
through  March.  Supplies  considerably 
larger  than  a  year  ago  are  in  prospect. 
Bulk  of  poultry  marketings  during  the 
last  2  months  of  the  year,  however, 
consists  of  roasting  chickens.  Supplies 
of  these  chickens  during  this  period 
are  expected  to  continue  larger  than  a 
year  ago.  During  1939  supplies  of 
poultry  are  expected  to  be  even  still 
larger  than  during  the  current  year. 

Retail  poultry  prices  declined  fur- 
ther from  September  to  October  to 
reach  their  lowest  level  for  this  period 
of  the  year  since  1934.  Prices  are 
about  6  cents  a  pound  less  than  in 
1937. 


CANNED  VEGETABLES  Large 
supplies  have  caused  further  price  re- 
ductions and  pushed  down  prices  to 
new  low  levels  for  1938.  While  total 
supplies  (carryover  plus  current  pack) 
in  the  1938-39  season  probably  won't 
differ  much  from  the  season  just  ended 
marked  increases  and  record  supplies 
are  in  prospect  for  green  peas  and 
string  beans.  Canned  corn  supplies 
probably  will  be  the  same  as  a  year 
ago,  but  smaller  amounts  of  canned 
tomatoes  and  tomato  products  are  ex- 
pected. In  October  the  retail  price  of 
canned  green  peas  was  the  lowest  since 
the  end  of  1933  while  canned  corn 
was  retailing  at  its  lowest  level  since 
early  1936. 
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ONCE  every  2  years  consumer  coop- 
eratiA'e  leaders  of  the  United  States 
gather  to  take  stock  of  the  cooperative 
movement's  standing,  thrash  out  some 
of  its  problems,  and  lay  down  broad 
policies  for  the  next  2  years.  Almost 
200  delegates  and  some  400  visitors 
met  in  mid-October  of  this  year,  in  the 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  municipal  au- 
ditorium for  the  11th  Congress  of  the 
Cooperative  League  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

League  members  are  1,770  retail  co- 
operatives, claiming  965,000  members 
on  farms  and  in  cities.  Last  year  these 
societies  distributed  over  100  million 
dollars'  worth  of  goods — chiefly  gro- 
ceries, gasoline  and  oil,  farm  sup- 
plies— and  services  such  as  insurance, 
housing,  medical  care.  At  its  last  Con- 
gress, two  years  ago,  the  League  repre- 
sented 704,000  members. 

Not  all  societies  are  afHliated  with 
the  League,  but  the  League  is  generally 
recognized  as  the  national  voice  of  con- 
sumer cooperation  in  this  country.  It 
is,  in  turn,  affiliated  with  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperative  Alliance,  whose 
members  are  farm  and  city  cooperative 
federations  of  40  nations. 

Emphasis  was  laid  by  the  Congress 
on  the  role  of  education  and  publicity 
in  the  cooperative  movement;  the  need 
of  developing  friendly  relations  with 
labor ;  the  importance  of  eliminating 
competition  among  cooperatives;  the 
requirement  of  cooperatives  for  finan- 
cial resources  of  their  own;  and  the  re- 
lation of  the  growth  of  cooperatives  to 
the  preservation  of  democracy  in  the 
United  States. 

The  publicity  program  of  the  League 
revealed  a  widening  use  of  newspapers 
and  magazines,  posters,  films,  speakers, 
platform,  radio,  leaflets,  and  efforts  to 
enlist  the  "support  of  leaders  of  all  or- 
ganized democratic  groups." 

Educational  programs  of  coopera- 
tives seek  to  reach  people  who  do  not 
know  about  cooperation,  and  "those 


who  do  know  something  about  it"  and 
"need  greatly  to  know  more."  With 
the  subject  of  cooperation  recognized 
as  a  part  of  the  curriculum  in  schools 
and  colleges  in  some  States,  the  Con- 
gress called  upon  other  communities  to 
begin  the  teaching  of  cooperation. 
This  proposal  was  supported  by  a  re- 
cent recommendation  of  the  National 
Education  Association. 

EXPANSION  of  the  cooperative 
movement  has  made  it  a  considerable 
employer  of  labor.  At  the  same  time, 
the  cooperatives,  whose  greatest  strength 
is  among  farm  groups,  have  been  con- 
cerned with  enrolling  more  wage  earn- 
ers in  consumer  co-ops.  A  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Congress  places  the  co- 
operatives on  record  in  favor  of  good 
labor  standards.    Says  the  resolution: 

"WHEREAS:  (1)  The  Cooperative 
Movement  believes  in  maintaining 
proper  labor  standards,  (2)  upholds 
the  right  of  labor  to  collective  bargain- 
ing, (3)  recognizes  the  values  to  be  ob- 
tained through  a  harmonious  and  effec- 
tive promotion  of  Consumers'  Coopera- 
tion in  the  ranks  of  organized  workers 
as  consumers; 

"BE  IT  THEREFORE  RESOLVED: 
That  the  delegates  of  the  convention 
of  the  Cooperative  League  of  the 
U.  S.  A.  recognize  the  principle  of 
organization  and  collective  bargaining 
for  their  employees,  and  call  on  or- 
ganized labor  to  recognize  the  unique 
function  of  the  Cooperative  Movement 
in  building  an  economic  structure  con- 
trolled by  consumers  in  their  own  in- 
terest; and  further  recognize  its  respon- 
sibility to  maintain  relations  with  co- 
operative associations  which  will  not 
place  them  at  a  disadvantage  with  their 
private  competitors  or  prevent  their 
performing  effectively  in  the  interest  of 
workers  who  are  all  consumers." 

COOPERATORS  want  more  facts 
about  their  own  businesses.    To  obtain 


accurate  data  on  the  operations  of  co- 
operative enterprise,  the  U.  S.  Bureau  , 
of  the  Census  was  urged  to  collect  sta- 
tistics in  the  1940  census  on  cooper- 
atives. 

Some  frank  words  were  heard  on  the 
subject  of  competition  between  coop- 
eratives. Differences  between  farm 
groups,  between  religious  groups,  and  , 
between  farmers  and  workers  have  un- 
fortunately been  built  up,  felt  one 
speaker,  so  that  "many  of  our  organi- 
zations  who  claim  a  monopoly  on  the 
word  'cooperation'  refuse  to  cooperate 
with  each  other  and  war  upon  one  an- 
other in  the  most  deadly  fashion." 

Most  useful  sessions  of  conventions 
are  often  those  in  which  the  delegates 
frankly  evaluate  their  own  work,  and 
turn  the  spotlight  on  its  weaknesses. 
Listing  some  weaknesses  of  the  move- 
ment as  it  is  today  one  speaker  stated: 
"Let  us  admit  immediately  that  as  yet 
the  movement  is  very  loosely  bound  to- 
gether on  a  Nation-wide  basis.  Let  us 
admit  that  to  a  certain  degree  this 
weakness  is  largely  brought  about  by 
the  weakness  of  the  leadership,  by  the 
weakness  of  ourselves  who  are  here 
assembled.  Let  us  admit  that  up  to  the 
present  we  have  largely  failed  to  ac- 
cumulate adequate  reserves  in  a  cen- 
tralized body  which  would  make  pos- 
sible the  financing  of  a  powerful  eco- 
nomic unit.  Let  us  admit  that  even  our 
strong  regionals  and  locals  in  many  in- 
stances have  honeycombed  the  business 
structure  by  adopting  unsound  policies 
such  as  credit  trading." 

Cooperatives  need  financial  institu- 
tions of  their  own.  The  development 
of  cooperative  insurance  companies, 
along  with  credit  unions  and  coopera- 
tive banks,  was  seen  as  the  cornerstone 
of  the  cooperative  structure.  Pointing 
to  the  growth  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Mu- 
tual Auto  Insurance  Company,  with 
assets  of  51/2  inillion  dollars,  another 
cooperative  leader  declared:  "By  in- 
vesting their  funds  in  cooperative  pur- 
chasing, marketing,  housing,  trade,  in- 
dustry, and  in  mortgage  loans  to  con- 
sumers, cooperative  insurance  com- 
panies can  play  a  prominent  part  in 
furthering  the  development  of  the 
whole  cooperative  movement  and  thus 
render  further  service  to  members  and 
policy-holders." 


TIPS  TO  TOY  SHOPPERS 

».  [Concluded  from  page  5] 

amount  on  them,  a  little  parental  inge- 
nuity can  help  a  lot.  A  building  set 
can  be  made  with  blocks  cut  out  of 
two-by-fours  in  various  sizes.  Painted 
spools  can  be  made  into  smokestacks. 
A  scroll  saw  can  cut  blocks  and  toys  of 
almost  any  shape,  and  here  the  older 
children  can  put  their  play  to  work  to 
make  toys  for  younger  children.  Clay 
for  modelling  can  be  found  near  any 
stream  or  wherever  bricks  are  made. 
Usually,  too,  this  clay  is  better  than  the 
kind  purchased  in  stores.  Kept  in 
fruit  jars  or  a  can  with  a  cover,  it  will 
stay  moist.  Soap  also  is  an  excel- 
lent inexpensi\e  medium  for  growing 
young  Micheiangelos.  Sand  boxes  can 
be  made  simply  in  the  yard.  A  rubber 
tire  and  a  rope  can  make  a  swing.  Bal- 
ancing boards  can  be  made  out  of 
planks  4  inches  wide,  5  inches  thick 
and  10  feet  long.  Packing  boxes  can 
be  playhouses  or  doll  houses. 

Children  of  this  age  sometimes 
are  musically  inclined.  Unfortunately 
most  toy  musical  instruments  lose  pitch 
'  very  quickly  even  when  they  are  rela- 
tively expensive.  For  homes  where 
there  is  someone  who  likes  to  produce 
sound  effects,  drums  can  be  made  out 
of  hatboxes  or  chopping  bowls;  rubber 
bands  can  be  strung  on  nails  to  make 
homemade  lyres ;  whistles  and  pipes 
can  be  made  out  of  willow  branches; 
and  brass  tubes  can  be  experimented 
with.  Where  there  is  money  for  a 
phonograph,  music  can  take  an  impor- 
tant and  satisfying  place  in  the  child's 
play;  he  can  dance  to  it,  sing  to  it,  play 
to  it,  march  to  it.  In  this  case,  tiny 
play  phonographs  are  less  durable  and 
e\"entually  more  expensive  than  a  well 
made  portable  phonograph  that  the 
child  can  handle. 

For  boys  and  girls  over  6,  pocket- 
books  and  ingenuity  are  the  only  limits 
to  the  toys  and  games  that  may  be  en- 
couraged. For  children  of  these  ages, 
the  principle  of  obtaining  toys  and 
games  that  require  creative  participa- 
tion by  the  child  is  most  important. 

With  such  toys  as  telescopes,  micro- 
scopes, chemistry  sets,  paint  sets,  and 
modelling  clay,  the  fun  and  the  value 
are  limited  by  the  quality  of  the  mate- 


rials and  tools  supplied.  Many  such 
outfits  capitalize  upon  the  educational 
halo  which  envelopes  chemistry  sets,  or 
building  sets,  without  actually  supply- 
ing the  child  with  materials  that  have 
an  educational  value.  Parents  should 
examine  building  sets,  for  example,  to 
make  sure  that  the  instructions  are 
clear.  The  set  should  be  accompanied 
by  an  inventory  of  its  contents.  Make 
sure,  too,  that  the  set  is  complete  as  it 
stands  and  does  not  require  the  pur- 
chase of  additional  materials.  Toy 
microscopes  and  telescopes  that  do  not 
work  are  worse  than  useless. 

Young  artists  will  appreciate  large 
crayons  that  they  can  grip  in  their 
hands.  And  to  prevent  them  from 
breaking  they  may  be  shellacked  before 
use.  For  the  young  Leonardos  there 
are  4  kinds  of  paints:  powder  paints 
which  are  mixed  with  water;  poster 
paints  which  have  the  water  mixed  in ; 
finger  paints  which  children  may  ap- 
ply to  oiled  paper  with  their  hands, 
and  oil  paints. 

Poster  paints  purchased  in  quarts  in 
yellow,  blue,  and  red  will  serve  most 
children  very  well  and  very  economi- 
cally. Other  colors  may  be  obtained 
by  mixing  these  primary  colors.  To 
stretch  this  paint,  water  may  be  added 
judiciously.  Oil  paints  may  be  made 
to  go  further  by  adding  linseed  oil  and 
turpentine. 

Oil  paint  brushes  should  be  cleaned 
with  turpentine,  then  wiped  with  kero- 
sene and  rags.  They  should  be  hung 
up  with  strings  around  their  handles, 
brushes  down.  Water  color  brushes 
should  be  washed  in  soap  and  water 
and  put  away  in  a  tall  glass  jar. 

For  the  very  young  artist  large  sheets 
of  wrapping  paper  are  better  than  any- 
thing that  can  be  bought.  They  en- 
courage large  free  movements  by  the 
child.  Unprinted  newspaper  stock 
which  comes  either  in  rolls  or  by  the 
sheet  can  also  be  used.  This  paper  can 
be  tacked  on  an  easel  or  to  a  screen. 

Books,  of  course,  introduce  another 
dimension  into  the  minds  of  children 
at  this  age.  Some  parents  will  buy 
their  children  books,  and  these  can  be 
shellacked  so  their  bindings  and  covers 
hold  up.  Thoughtful  parents  will  also 
encourage  their  children  to  obtain  li- 
brary cards,  to  take  care  of  books  and 


to  return  thern.  I'hus  the  child  is  in- 
troduced  into  still  another  world,  the 
world  in  which  there  are  civic  responsi- 
bilities. 

Finally,  parents  interested  in  explor- 
ing toy  and  play  possibilities  could  also 
do  very  well  with  a  library  card.  There 
are,  of  course,  a  vast  number  of  books 
on  the  subject.  State  extension  serv- 
ices, too,  have  prepared  pamphlets  on 
this  subject.  These  may  usually  be  had 
free  by  writing  to  the  State  Extension 
Service  at  your  State  university. 

CUTTING  THE  COSTS 
OF  ILL  HEALTH 

{Concluded  from  page  l.j] 
out  remuneration.  Before  the  depres- 
sion the  amount  of  free  time  which 
doctors  gave  was  estimated  to  have 
been  worth  300  million  dollars  a  year; 
after  the  depression  set  in,  much  more. 
Some  of  this  was  free  service  in  hos- 
pital clinics,  some  of  it  treatment  of 
poor  patients  from  whom  the  doctors 
expected  no  pay.  Some  of  it  was  work 
for  which  the  doctors  sent  bills,  but 
failed  to  collect. 

At  last  it  is  agreed  that  nothing 
less  than  a  concerted  Nation-wide  at- 
tack upon  ill  health  and  death  can 
avail  us  greatly.  In  this  attack  we 
must  join  all  the  agencies  of  govern- 
ment— local.  State  and  Federal — all 
the  professional  groups  concerned, 
and — not  least — the  people  themselves. 

The  Technical  Committee  empha- 
sized that  its  proposals  were  only  a 
basis  of  consideration.  The  full 
recommendations,  moreover,  were  not 
proposed  for  immediate  adoption,  but 
rather  as  a  goal  after  "gradual  expan- 
sion along  well-planned  lines"  to  be 
achieved  within  10  years.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  would  not  superim- 
pose a  single  scheme  upon  States  with 
varying  social  and  geographical  prob- 
lems. It  would  offer  its  aid  to  the 
States,  which  would  work  out  plans  to 
meet  local  needs.  co 

This  is  the  program  for  action  be-  ^ 
fore  the  people.  "In  the  whole  chal- 
lenging  field  of  health  security,  citizen 
interest  is  equal  if  not  superior  to  that  W 
of  the  health  official,"  says  the  Surgeon  g 
General  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  H 
Service.  Health  thus  looms  up  as  Con-  q 
sumer  Problem  Number  One.  2 
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NO  LAW  enforces  itself.  This  axiom 
is  most  axiomatic  when  it  comes  to 
consumer  legislation.  Increasingly  the 
public  discovers — in  city,  State,  and 
Nation — that  a  law  is  only  as  strong  as 
the  public  concern  behind  it. 

Active  and  informed  consumer  in- 
terest is  part  of  the  process  of  con- 
sumer protection.  This  is  doubly  so 
for  the  1938  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act,  most  of  whose  safeguards  go  into 
effect  next  June.  Doubly  so  because 
of  the  vital  role  played  by  consumer 
organizations  in  the  5-year  struggle  to 
write  a  modern  Act  to  replace  the  1906 
law;  and  because  the  Act  itself  pro- 
vides, in  connection  with  various  regu- 
lations, for  public  hearings — at  which 
consumers  should  be  represented. 

First  hearings  under  the  law  were 
held  in  Washington  November  17  and 
18.  Notice  of  the  hearings  had  been 
mailed  out  a  month  before,  with  the 
proposed  rules  and  regulations.  These 
occupied  40  pages  of  technical,  but 
not  obscure,  reading.  Consumer  rep- 
resentatives had  to  come  to  the  hear- 
ings informed  as  well  as  interested. 

Industry  representatives  to  the  num- 
ber of  several  hundred  were  present. 
A  score  made  statements  for  the  rec- 
ord. Some  were  inquiries  about  bor- 
derline cases.  Would  shampoos,  for 
example,  be  classed  as  soaps  and  hence 
exempt  from  the  law's  regulation,  or 
as  cosmetics  subject  to  the  restrictions 
on  misbranded  and  adulterated  cos- 
metics?   There  was  considerable  de- 


mand for  exemption  of  small  packages 
and  ""gift  packages"  from  the  require- 
ment of  stating  net  weight.  An  ob- 
jection was  voiced  to  disclosing  to  drug 
purchasers  the  fact  that  scientific  opin- 
ion differs — when  it  does — as  to  the 
curative  effect  of  a  drug. 

Consumer  spokesmen  representing 
over  a  million  organized  women  and 
men — ^mostly  women — had  the  final 
words.  A  representative  of  the  Con- 
sumers' Counsel  Division  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration 
also  appeared. 

The  record  of  the  hearings,  it  was 
announced,  would  be  open  for  some 
time,  and  almost  a  month  was  allowed 
for  the  filing  of  counter-briefs.  Con- 
sumers therefore  made  their  remarks 
at  the  hearings  brief. 

Typical  was  the  attitude  of  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association. 

'"May  I  assure  you,  or,  if  you 
please,  warn  you,"  she  said  to  the 
Chief  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, who  presided  over  the  hear- 
ings, "'that  consumers  all  over  the 
country  are  concerned  and  watching 
with  keen  interest  the  regulations 
which  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion proposes  as  a  means  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  1938  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

"Consumers  commend  your  action 
in  giving  this  opportunity  for  consum- 
ers and  industry  and  others  to  examine 
your  proposed  regulations  and  offer 


our  criticism  and  suggestions  before 
these  regulations  are  promulgated.  , 

"We  believe  this  action  of  yours  is 
significant  in  that  it  demonstrates  the 
value  of  a  new  attitude  between  the 
regulator  and  the  regulated." 

On  the  specific  regulations  consid- 
ered at  these  sessions,  the  Act  did  not 
require  hearings.  On  other  subjects 
of  regulation,  hearings  are  mandatory. 
In  either  event,  consumer  organiza- 
tions and  consumer-minded  groups  of 
every  type  will  want  to  keep  track  of, 
and  from  time  to  time  appear  at,  the 
hearings  so  that  the  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Law  works  out,  as  it  was  in- 
tended, to  be  a  "consumer  law." 


CONSUMER  cooperatives  appear  to 
be  growing  in  number  and  in  size  in 
the  Eastern  States,  formerly  something 
of  a  "cooperative  desert."  To  meet  an 
anticipated  demand  for  at  least  15 
grocery  managers,  the  Eastern  Cooper- 
ative Wholesale,  with  headquarters  in 
New  York  City,  inaugurates  this  Janu- 
ary an  intensive  12-week  course  in  co- 
operative grocery  store  management. 

Qualifications  for  the  course  are  an 
aptitude  for  management,  a  high 
school  education,  and  six  months'  re- 
tail food  store  experience.  Technical 
courses  will  include  all  the  phases  of 
store  management,  layout,  merchandis- 
ing, and  a  '"study  of  food  facts  behind 
the  Co-op  label."  Training  facihties 
include  the  Wholesale's  new  testing 
kitchen  and  a  model  store.  In  addi- 
tion, the  prospective  managers  will 
study  the  economics  and  history  of 
consumers'  cooperation  at  the  Rochdale 
Institute,  the  general  training  school 
of  the  Cooperative  League  of  the 
United  States. 

The  teaching  staff  for  the  grocery 
course  includes,  among  others,  the 
League's  recently  engaged  dietitian,  its 
buyer,  its  field  man,  a  representative 
of  the  Cooperative  League's  accounting 
bureau,  the  League's  attorney,  and 
a  New  York  University  professor  of 
marketing. 

OUR  THANKS  for  pictures  on  pages 
4  and  5  go  to  the  Frank  H.  Lee  Com- 
pany, New  York;  for  the  photograph 
on  page  12,  to  the  Museum  of  the  City 
of  New  York. 


A  Brim  Full  of  Felt  Hat  Facts 


Buying  a  man's  hat  takes  more  than  looking  into  a  mirror. 
To  get  your  money's  worth  of  felt  hat  you  should  also 
look  at  the  felt^  the  trimmings j,  and  the  workmanship 


HATS,  like  Hasenpfeffer  and  Bruns- 
wick Stew,  begin  with  a  rabbit. 

In  making  Brunswick  Stew  and 
Hasenpfeffer  you  take  the  rabbit  meat. 
In  making  a  hat  you  take  the  rabbit 
skin. 

First  you  carrot  the  skin  with  ni- 
trate of  mercury.  Then  you  cut  the 
fur  from  the  skin,  clean  and  mix  it 
by  mechanical  blower,  form  it  into  a 
cone  by  more  blowing,  dip  the  fur 
cone  into  warm  water,  dip  it  into  hot 
water,  and  immerse  it  in  a  dyeing  vat. 
After  that  it  is  shellacked,  stretched, 


wetblocked,  dried,  blocked,  ironed, 
crown-pounced,  brim-pounced,  tip- 
stretched,  brim-finished,  and  crown- 
finished.    Finally,   trimmings,  bands, 


feathers,  and  cords  are  added  to  taste. 

The  result  is  a  man's  hat — snap 
brim,  welt  brim,  Homburg,  Tyrolean, 
derby,  any  kind  of  felt  hat  you  can 
name. 

There  are  variations  of  this  recipe,  oo 
You  can  begin  with  a  sheep  and  end  o> 
up  with  a  less  expensive  wool  felt  hat. 
Or  you  can  begin  with  a  beaver,  nutria,  ^ 
or  muskrat,  or  a  blend  of  all  three,  and  h 
end  up  with  a  very  expensive  hat.  S 

On  a  continental  scale,  in  1935,  the  y 
American  men's  felt  hat  barbecue  was  H 
gomg    on    m    164    establishments.  A 


1  Felt  hats  begin  with  fur.  After  the  fur  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  skin,  it  is  graded,  cleaned,  in- 
spected, and  then  mixed  in  the  right  proportions. 


2  Exactly  enough  fur  to  make  a  hat  is  sucked  onto 
this  revolving  cone  by  a  vacuum  inside  it.  Whirl 
and  vacuum  deposit  the  fur  evenly  over  the  cone. 


3  After  a  wetting,  during  which  the  fur  fibers  join 
together  to  make  felt,  the  fur  shape  is  removed 
from  the  cone  for  inspection  and  shrinking. 


4  Then  by  a  series  of  operations,  which 
consist  mainly  in  wetting  and  rewetting, 
the  fur  shape  is  shrunk  to  the  proper  size. 


Eighteen  thousand  employees  were  en- 
gaged in  the  steaming,  blocking,  and 
forming  that  goes  on  inside  a  hat  fac- 
tory.    For  their  time  and  labor  that 
year,  they  received  19  million  dollars 
in    wages.      Altogether    they  blew, 
y    blocked,  pounced,  and  finished  24  mil- 
Q    lion  men's  hats,  somewhat  more  than 
&    one  hat  to  every  two  male  eligibles  in 
^    America.    If  you  add  in  wool  felt  and 
*|    straw  hats,  you  get  a  hat  a  man  for  the 
H    whole  country. 

S  There  are  other  winds  blowing  too, 
§  one  that  might  perhaps  be  said  to  be 
^  tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb  and  the 
U    thin  purse.    That  is  wool  felt  hats,  the 


kind  that  begin  with  a  sheep  shearing. 
Wool  felts  are  cheap.  They  are  ma- 
chine made  in  huge  quantities.  Even 
if  they  are  not  quite  so  handsome  as  fur 
felt  hats,  and  not  so  durable,  they  are 
selling.  While  the  number  of  fur  felt 
hats  made  decreased  from  40  million 
in  1929  to  24  million  in  1935,  the 
number  of  wool  felts  made  increased 
from  10  million  in  1929  to  26  million 
in  1935. 

Wool  felt  hats  retail  for  anywhere 
from  $2  down  to  59  cents.  Fur  felt 
hats  retail  from  $2  up  to  about  $40, 
though  recently  one  of  the  hat  journals 
carried  an  article  on  what  a  $100  hat 


should  be  like.  The  point  of  a  $100 
hat  would  be  to  impress  people  with  ^ 
the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
hat  worth  $100  and  hence  by  deriva- 
tion that  other  hats  are  worth  the  $8, 
the  $10,  the  $12,  and  the  $15  that  hat 
sellers  like  to  sell  hats  for. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  peo- 
ple who  buy  hats  have  indicated  by 
buying  renovated  hats,  that  they  like 
them  cheap.  Called  "ashcan  hats," 
these  are  second-hand  headpieces 
which  have  been  cleaned,  blocked,  and 
then  put  on  sale  again.  This,  hat 
manufacturers  say,  would  be  a  legiti- 
mate practice  if  the  renovated  hats 


5  When  the  liat  is  blocked  it  is  ready 
for  the  finishing  processes — iron- 
ing, pouncing,  and  more  blocking. 


6  Pouncing  is  the  application  of  fine-grained  sand- 
paper to  the  felt  to  give  it  a  smooth  even  finish 
and  to  remove  the  few  remaining  long  hairs. 


7  Hot  bags  of  sand  are  dropped 
over  the  hats,  which  are  fitted  over 
a  hat  block,  to  shape  the  brims. 


8  In  the  final  stages,  women  attach  hat- 
bands, sew  in  linings,  finish  the  brim  edges, 
perhaps,  stick  a  feather  in  the  hatband. 


were  sold  as  renovated  hats  and  not  as 
new  hats.  Sold  as  new  hats  they  can 
compete  with  even  the  low-priced  wool 
felt  hats.  In  New  York,  there  is  an 
ordinance  which  requires  stores  selling 
renovated  hats  to  say  that  they  are 
second-hand  hats  on  posters  that  can 
be  read  30  feet  away.  A  similar  ordi- 
nance has  recently  been  adopted  in  Los 
Angeles.  The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, from  time  to  time,  cracks 
down  on  dealers  who  sell  renovated 
hats  as  new  hats. 

All  this  brings  up  the  question  of 
the  actual  difference  between  low- 
priced  hats  and  high-priced  hats.  To 


answer  that,  take  a  walk  through  a  hat 
factory — first  of  all  through  what  is 
called  the  back  shop,  where  the  felt 
body  is  made,  and  then  through  the 
front  shop  where  the  felt  body  is  fin- 
ished into  the  jaunty  topper  that  men 
try  on  before  mirrors  when  they  go 
hat  buying. 

Felt  is  a  fabric  made  of  self-knitting 
furs.  The  fibers  of  some  furs,  when 
hot  water  is  applied  to  them,  interlock. 
The  result  is  the  matted  fabric  known 
as  felt.  Before  felt  can  be  made  of 
fur,  however,  the  long  hairs  which 
occur  on  the  pelt  of  an  animal  must  be 
.sheared  off,  and  the  scales  on  the  fur 


fibers  which  interlock  to  form  felt  must 
be  opened  up.  The  process  of  remov- 
ing the  hair  from  a  fur  pelt  is  called 
shearing.  Operators  shear  the  hairs  off 
a  pelt  by  applying  it  to  swiftly  rotating 
knives.  Suction  tubes  placed  behind 
the  rotating  knives  draw  off  the  hairs. 

Fur  pelt  proceeds  next,  in  the  back  es 
of  the  shop,  to  a  gum-gloved  carroter  « 
who  holds  the  pelt  against  a  rotating  ^ 
brush  which  is  wetted  in  a  solution  of  ^ 
nitrate  of  mercury  as  it  turns.  After 
drying,  the  pelts  are  graded,  and  fed  S 
into  a  whir  of  knives  which  shred  the  § 
skins  from  the  fur.  Women  sitting  ^ 
around  tables  get  the  fur  now  for  Q 


^  grading,  sorting,  and  packaging  in 
paper  sacks. 

Bagfuls  of  fur  go  to  a  room  where 
they  are  dumped  into  bins  and  blown 
by  powerful  fans  which  remove  the 
remaining  hair  and  dirt. 

Blending  is  the  next  production 
stage.  It  is  here  that  grades  and  types 
of  fur  are  mixed  together  to  deter- 
mine felt  quahty.  Each  manufacturer 
mixes  fur  to  his  formula.  By  and 
large,  if  the  manufacturer  makes  a 
very  expensive  hat,  the  preponderant 
fur  to  go  into  it  will  be  beaver.  Hats 
that  hang  on  the  next  price  rung  will 
be  made  of  nutria.  Both  nutria  and 
beaver  might  contain  a  dash  of  musk- 
rat  for  its  silk  sheen.  For  hats  that  are 
pegged  on  the  medium  and  lower 
prices,  rabbit  and  hare  will  be  used. 

Fur  is  ready  to  become  a  hat  after 
it  is  blended.  The  fur  is  weighed  out 
into  bundles  of  from  2  to  3  ounces  and 
placed  on  a  moving  belt  which  carries 
it  into  a  forming  machine.  There  it  is 
blown  off  the  belt  into  a  whirl  of  fur 
created  by  a  vacuum  inside  a  revolving 
perforated  copper  cone.  The  suction 
created  by  the  vacuum  deposits  the  fur 
evenly  over  the  whirling  cone. 

Wet  burlap  is  wrapped  around  the 
fur-covered  cone,  and  then  the  whole 
business  is  immersed  in  hot  water.  In 
this  process  the  fur  has  become  felt, 
the  tiny  scales  on  the  fur  fibers  have 
reached  out  and  embraced  each  other 
to  form  an  interwoven  fabric.  Now 
the  felt  is  removed  from  the  cone  in 
the  shape  of  a  huge  dunce  cap,  about 
3  feet  tall  and  about  4  or  5  feet  wide 
at  the  base.  From  now  on  the  hat- 
making  process  is  a  business  of 
shrinking  this  huge  dunce  cap  down  to 
a  man-si2ed  hat. 

Though  felted,  the  fur  is  still  knit 

together  precariously.    For  this  reason, 

the  next  operation  is  by  hand.  Male 

workers  carefully  wet  the  fur  cone  in 

H    hot  water  and  knead  it  by  hand,  re- 

Q    peating  the  process  until  the  fur  cone 

&  has  shrunk  by  half.    The  shrinking 

O  ... 

^  is  continued  in  a  machine  process  by 

p2  an  apparatus  called  the  multiroller,  by 

H  which  the  felt  cone  is  also  dyed.  The 

S  felt  is  dipped  into  a  dye  bath  and  then 

W  passed  through  a  series  of  rollers  that 

^  resemble  a  printing  press,  where  the 

U  hat  is  wetted,  wrung  out  and  manipu- 


lated over  and  over  again.  After  dry- 
ing, the  hat  is  shaved  to  remove  its 
fuzz  and  then  it  is  placed  in  a  machine 
consisting  of  2  brass  rollers.  The 
rollers,  set  to  apply  shellac  to  the  brim 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  crown,  stif- 
fen the  felt.  More  manipulation  by 
hand  and  then  in  2  final  back  shop 
operations  the  felt  cone  is  worked  into 
the  appearance  of  a  hat. 

In  large  factories  the  hat  then  goes 
through  the  front  shop  operations 
until  it  is  finally  boxed  and  shipped 
for  sale  to  consumers.  Some  factories, 
however,  perform  only  back  shop  op- 
erations ;  they  sell  the  half-finished  felt 
hats  to  other  manufacturers,  known  as 
front  shoppers,  who  complete  the 
blocking  and  finishing. 

Front  shop  operations  in  succession 
are:  pouncing,  steamblocking,  iron- 
ing, crown  pouncing,  greasing,  brim 
curling,  flanging,  and  trimming. 

Rotating  wheels  covered  with  a 
very  fine  sandpaper  do  the  pouncing. 
As  operators  hold  the  hat  up  against 
the  rotating  wheel  tiny  balls  of  felt, 
resembling  shredded  blotting  paper, 
are  rolled  ofl^.  By  this  process,  the 
furry  finish  is  gradually  reduced  to  a 
shiny  silken  sheen.  Next,  the  hat  is 
fitted  over  a  wooden  headform  and  at- 
tached to  a  revolving  shaft.  This  turns 
the  hat  while  an  iron  affixed  to  a  mov- 
ing arm  presses  over  the  surface  of  the 
crown.  More  sandpapering,  and  now 
the  brim  is  ironed. 

Then  the  brim  is  curled  by  placing 
the  hat  in  a  slowly  revolving  machine 
which  applies  a  hot  iron  to  the  brim 
edge.  The  heat  and  pressure  curl  the 
brim  up.  Derbies  and  Homburgs, 
however,  are  curled  by  hand  at  this 
stage.  A  final  shape  is  given  the  brim 
by  putting  the  proper  block  under  it 
and  then  dropping  a  bag  of  hot  sand 
down  over  it. 

Women  trimmers  get  the  hat  next  to 
affix  hatbands  and  bows,  to  stitch  or 
paste  in  linings,  to  stitch  in  sweat- 
bands,  and  then  to  finish  up  the  edge 
of  the  brim,  to  welt  it  with  a  sewing 
machine  if  it  is  to  be  welted,  or  to  fin- 
ish the  brim  edge  with  silk  binding  if 
that  is  the  style  that  is  desired. 

Velours  are  made  the  same  way  ex- 
cept that  they  are  not  pounced.  The 
fuzz,   instead  of  being  sandpapered 


away,  is  scratched  up.    Derbies,  too, 
follow  the  same  process  except  that, 
shellac  is  applied  to  the  entire  hat 
instead  of  to  the  brim  alone. 

Wool  felt  hats  begin  with  clean 
baled  wool.  The  wool  from  the  bales 
is  fed  into  a  combing  machine  which 
produces  a  fluffy  white  mass  like  the 
spun  taffy  that  is  made  at  carnivals. 
This  fluff  next  passes  through  rollers 
to  emerge  as  a  filmy  sheet  that  is  spun 
around  a  spool  until  the  desired  felt 
thickness  is  attained.  Cutting  the  felt 
in  half  removes  it  from  the  spool  in  2 
hat-shapes. 

These  hat-shapes — like  the  felt  fur 
cones — are  now  shrunk,  dyed,  and 
blocked,  much  as  the  fur  felt  cones  are 
treated ;  the  wool  felt  process,  however, 
is  much  more  highly  mechanized  and 
the  number  of  operations  is  reduced  by 
half.  The  completed  hat  is  turned  out 
on  a  hydraulic  press.  Girls  affix  the 
trimmings  and  this  hat,  too,  is  ready  to 
adorn  someone's  head. 

Price  differences  between  fur  and 
wool  felt  hats  depend  partly  upon  the 
difference  in  cost  between  wool  and 
fur,  partly  upon  the  less  expensive  ma- 
chine operations  used  on  wool  felts 
and  finally  upon  the  difference  in  cost 
between  the  trimmings  used. 

Price  distinctions  are  apparent  enough 
when  you  go  to  buy  a  hat.  Differences 
in  quality  can  also  be  detected  rather 
easily.  Wool  felt  for  example  often 
has  a  cardboardy  feel  to  the  fingers. 
Because  wool  "felts"  less  readily  and 
less  perfectly  than  fur,  the  wool  re- 
quires more  shellac  stiffening.  While 
a  fur  felt  feels  soft  and  silky  when 
worked  with  the  fingers,  the  wool  felt 
is  likely  to  feel  grainy,  rough,  and 
stiff  between  the  fingers.  Because  a 
wool  felt  contains  more  stiffening,  the 
shellac  in  the  hat  will  after  a  relatively 
short  period  granulate,  and  the  hat  will 
become  soft  and  lose  its  shape. 

Good  wool  felt  hats,  however,  are 
sold.  The  color  of  these  hats  will  be 
uniform  and  clear.  The  felt  itself 
will  be  uniform  in  quality  throughout; 
there  will  be  no  sudden  lumps  or 
grains.  Though  it  may  not  be  as  silky 
and  soft  to  the  touch  as  the  fur  kind, 
a  good  wool  felt  will  nevertheless  have 
a  pliable  texture. 

[Continued  on  page  17\ 


THINK  of  how  much  use  a  chair  is 
going  to  get  before  deciding  on  its  cov- 
ering. The  chair  on  the  left  has  a  fine 
patterned  tapestry  and  will  stand  hard 
wear.  The  flowered  damask  on  the  more 
ornate  piece  (right)  is  intended  chiefly 
for  show  rather  than  wear. 


I 


Upholstery  Fabrics  for  Wear  and  Looks 


Reliable  label  information  is  still  a  far-off  frontier 
in  this  consumer  territory.  Here  are  a  few  sign- 
posts to  your  money^s  worth  in  furniture  coverings 


STYLE-CONSCIOUS  —  but  rarely 
fabric-conscious — is  the  consumer  on  a 
furniture-buying  expedition.  She  has 
only  to  follow  the  ads  to  keep  up  on 
the  trends  in  furniture  styles,  Queen 
Anne,  native  American  colonial,  or  the 
newest  thing  in  Swedish  modern.  But 
when  it  comes  to  selecting  the  type  of 
upholstery  fabric  she  wants,  she  is 
stumped.    She  is  buying  blind. 

Only  good  judgment  and  a  sense 
of  interior  decoration  are  needed  to 
choose  the  furniture  style  that  best  fits 
in  with  the  rest  of  the  home.  Design 
and  color  of  the  fabric  are  again  a  mat- 
ter of  individual  choice.  But  a  piece 
that  has  one  price  tag  when  sold  "in 
muslin,"  can  be  price-tagged  a  dozen 
or  more  different  ways  when  sold  with 
different  types  of  upholstery  coverings. 

It  is  those  price  differences  that 
stump  the  consumer.  She  knows  that 
finely  made  damask  is  far  out  of  her 
reach  if  she  is  able  to  afford  only  a 


low-priced  tapestry  covering.  But,  she 
asks  herself,  do  price  differences  mean 
quality  differences.''  What  is  the  rea- 
son for  the  wide  range  of  prices  in  the 
same  type  of  fabrics?  She  wants  in- 
formation on  the  serviceability  of  the 
fabric,  facts  on  how  it  will  wear, 
whether  it  will  hold  its  color,  whether 
it  is  moth-proof,  how  it  compares  with 
other  types  of  fabrics. 

Labels  on  upholstery  fabrics  are  still 
part  of  the  great  consumer  unknown. 
The  fabric  may  be  tagged  with  a  guar- 
antee against  fading,  or  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  it  has  been  moth- 
proofed, but  little  else.  Consumers 
are  usually  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  the 
covering  is  made  of  wool,  linen,  cotton, 
rayon,  silk,  mohair  or  a  combination  of 
these  materials.  Information  on  break- 
ing strength,  durability,  colorfastness, 
and  other  properties  as  measured 
against  accepted  standards  is  usually 
completely  lacking.    Steps  toward  the 


establishment  of  such  standards  are 
now  being  taken  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 

This  pioneering  work  is  hardly  be- 
yond the  ground-breaking  stage.  Bu- 
reau of  Home  Economics  research 
experts  have  already  proposed  stand- 
ards for  3  types  of  coverings — friezes, 
rib  weaves,  and  damasks  (including 
brocades) — after  exhaustive  tests  of 
62  different  upholstery  fabrics  cover- 
ing a  wide  range  of  quality  and  price.* 
Such  standards  are  based  on  breaking 
strength  of  the  fabric  before  and  after 
abrasion,  weight  per  square  yard  of 


*  Proposed  Alinimum  Requirement]  of  3  Types  of 
Upholstery  Fahrics  Bused  on  the  Analysis  of  62 
Materials.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricitlture  Cir- 
cular 483.  For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Document s ,   Washington,  D.  C.     Price  5  cents. 
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g  the  cloth,  and,  for  pile  fabrics,  tufts  of 
pile  per  inch  and  weight  of  pile  per 
square  yard  of  cloth.  If  the  day  comes 
when  these  or  similar  standards  go  into 
effect,  consumers  will  be  able  to  buy 
upholstery  fabrics  with  confidence  ac- 
cording to  a  Grade  "A"  or  "B"  rating. 
'  That  consumer  frontier  is  still  to  be 
reached. 

There  are  some  practical  pointers 
available  now  to  the  buyer  of  uphol- 
stery fabrics.  The  consumer  who  goes 
into  the  furniture  store  with  some 
knowledge  of  what  an  upholstery  fab- 
ric should  be,  may,  by  examining  the 
fabric  closely,  by  making  comparisons 
and  asking  a  few  questions,  get  some 
enlightenment  on  the  fabric  she  buys. 

Whatever  the  fabric,  examine  closely 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  attached  to 
the  frame  of  the  furniture.  Loose 
threads,  shifted  yarns,  poor  binding, 
frayed  edges,  or  uneven  lines  at  the 
points  where  the  fabric  meets  the 
frame  are  all  signs  of  poor  workman- 
ship, and  warnings  of  poor  wear.  Ex- 
amine the  piece  from  all  angles. 

First  rule  for  all  upholstery  fabrics 
is  that  they  should  be  firm  and  closely 
woven.  Whether  pile  or  smooth  fab- 
rics, they  should  have  a  tight  weave, 
both  on  the  surface  and  in  their  foun- 
dation; otherwise  the  yarns  pull  and 
shift  at  the  seams  or  places  of  attach- 
ment to  the  frame. 

Pile  should  be  well  anchored  to  the 


foundation  cloth  and  should  not  pull 
out  easily.  Remove  a  tuft  and  notice 
whether  it  looks  like  a  "V"  or  a  "W." 
"W"-pile  is  more  securely  embedded, 
can  resist  harder  wear.  Watch  out  for 
"floats"  on  damasks,  brocades,  satins 
or  brocatelles.  These  are  loose  yarns 
on  the  surface  that  invite  serious  dam- 
age by  catching  and  tearing.  The 
same  rule  holds  for  the  snags  and  free 
ends  that  mark  a  poorly  made  fabric. 

Fabrics  that  wear  well  are  pliable 
and  flexible,  as  well  as  firm.  A  tap- 
estry sold  as  the  work  of  a  craftsman 
may  look  as  if  it  will  outwear  the  fur- 
niture it  is  put  on.  But  it  will  be  too 
stiff  and  harsh  and  may  rub  into  holes 
in  no  time  at  all,  if  it  hasn't  any 
""give."  The  mark  of  a  good  tapes- 
try— and  every  other  kind  of  uphol- 
stery fabric,  for  that  matter — is  firm- 
ness, coupled  with  pliability. 

Buying  colorfast  upholstery  fabric 
is  almost  a  matter  of  luck  nowadays. 
If  you  happen  to  find  a  label  that  says 
"vat-dye"  or  "indanthrene  dye,"  you 
have  some  assurance  that  the  color  will 
hold.  These  represent  the  best  type 
of  dyes  and  dyeing  methods  used.  But 
the  field  is  still  open  for  setting  up  real 
"colorfast"  standards. 

About  the  only  thing  a  consumer 
can  do  is  ask  what  the  word  "color- 
fast"  means  when  found  on  the  label 
of  a  fabric.  Is  it  "colorfast"  to  sun- 
light?   That  may  be  one  thing.  But 


colorfastness  to  water  and  dry  clean- 
ing preparations  might  mean  some- 
thing else  again. 

What  went  into  the  fabric  gives  an 
indication  of  what  to  buy.  Cotton, 
mohair,  rayon,  silk,  and  wool  are  the 
materials  most  often  used  in  uphol- 
stery fabrics.  Two  or  more  of  these 
are  often  found  in  combination.  Per- 
haps the  first  thing  the  consumer  wants 
to  know  about  them  is  how  they  ap- 
peal to  moth  appetites.  The  answer  is 
easy.  Moths  don't  like  cotton,  they 
don't  like  rayon,  and  they  would 
rather  starve  than  live  on  a  diet  of 
silk.  So  if  the  upholstery  fabric  has 
only  these  materials  in  them,  there  will 
be  few  exterminator's  bills. 

The  story  is  different  for  mohair  and 
wool.  Give  a  moth  a  chair  or  couch 
covered  partly  or  wholly  with  these 
materials  and  you  have  settled  all  eat- 
ing problems  for  him,  his  children, 
and  his  children's  children.  They  will 
be  found  only  on  upholstered  furni- 
ture that  contain  these  materials;  and 
unless  absolutely  moth-proof  such  fur- 
niture is  always  an  invitation  for  moths 
to  set  up  housekeeping. 

That  does  not  mean  you  should  steer 
away  from  fabrics  of  mohair  and  wool. 
Mohair  fabrics  give  the  longest  wear 
in  upholstery  coverings;  and  they  are 
resilient.  They  are  probably  the  best 
investment  for  the  consumer  who  is 
primarily  after  durability.   Wool  ranks 


YOU  can  tell  a  brocade  (left)  by  the  loose  floating  yarns  on  the 
back  and  by  the  embroidery-like  surface.  Use  it  for  bedroom 
and  parlor  pieces.  In  the  picture  on  the  right,  below,  are  4 
types  of  upholstery  fabrics  ujost  often  used  on  furniture  pieces. 
No.  1  is  a  tapestry.    If  firmly  woven  into  a  compact,  strong 


material  it  will  wear  well  under  hard  use.  No.  2  is  a  frieze, 
one  of  the  most  durable  of  upholstery  fabrics.  No  3  is  a  bro- 
cade, best  for  decorative  furniture.  No.  4  is  a  damask,  the 
back  of  which  is  also  shown  to  indicate  the  reverse  pattern. 
This  also  is  suited  for  show  pieces. 


second,  although  one  expert  has  said 
that  mohair  is  more  than  twice  as  good 
as  wool  for  wear. 

Upholstery- fabric  manufacturers 
have  combed  lexicons  to  coin  names 
for  their  products.  Often  those  trade 
names  mean  only  confusion  to  the  con- 
sumer who  wants  to  know  what  type 
of  fabric  he  is  buying.  Safe  rule  is  to 
disregard  the  trade  name,  and  ask  the 
store  clerk  what  the  fabric  really  is  ac- 
cording to  dictionary  definition. 

Bureau  of  Home  Economics  experts 
have  divided  up  upholstery  fabrics 
into  four  general  classes:  (1)  friezes, 
(2)  velvets  (in  which  are  included 
velours),  (3)  damasks  and  brocades, 
and  (4)  the  rib  weaves,  which  include 
tapestries,  repps,  and  armures.  Most 
fall  into  one  of  these  classes,  although 
sometimes  a  fabric  may  be  structurally 
related  to  more  than  one  of  them. 

A  frieze  (pronounced  free-zay)  has 
a  loop  pile  on  its  surface.  The  pile 
forms  a  springy  surface  that  wears  ex- 
tremely well  and  (with  proper  care) 
keeps  its  appearance  over  a  long  period 
of  years.  The  pile  on  a  frieze  should 
be  firmly  attached  to  the  foundation 
fabric,  which  should  be  thick  and 
should  have  as  much  spring  as  pos- 
sible. Narrow  crosswise  rows  of  small 
loops  placed  close  together  are  one 
sign  of  a  good  frieze.    Shy  away  from 


THIS  is  science's  way  of  learning  how  colorfast  an  upholstery  fabric  actu- 
ally is.  Fabrics  are  exposed  to  strong  light.  The  result  of  80  hours' 
exposure  is  shown  on  the  fabrics  at  the  left.  Fabrics  labeled  "vat-dye"  or 
"indanthrene  dye"  are  usually  more  colorfast  than  those  not  so  labeled. 


DEFECTS  like  this  (  arrow)  on  new  up- 
holiitery  do  not  escape  alert  consumers. 
This  break  in  the  fabric  was  caused  by  a 
too  narrow  seam  and  shifting  of  the  yarn. 
Examine  carefully  the  way  in  which  the 
upholstery  coverinj^  is  attached  to  frame. 


any  frieze  material  whose  pile  appears 
to  flatten  out  easily  or  fails  to  regain 
its  original  position  when  it  is  pressed 
down. 

When  the  fabric  is  labeled  "mo- 
hair," ask  whether  it  is  all  mohair  or 
only  part  mohair.  Some  attempt  has 
been  made  to  govern  the  loose  use  of 
the  word,  "mohair,"  on  frieze  and  other 
pile  fabrics,  but  so  far  there  are  no  real 
safeguards  in  such  labels.  Even  in  a 
so-called  100%  mohair  frieze,  mohair 
is  used  only  in  the  pile,  never  in  the 
foundation  or  body  of  the  material. 

Like  frieze,  velvet  is  a  pile  fabric. 
But  the  pile  is  cut,  not  looped.    A  ve- 


lour  is  nothing  but  a  velvet  with  a  cot- 
ton pile.  The  old-fashioned  plush 
bore  resemblance  to  the  ample  mus- 
tachios  of  the  gay  90's;  it  had  lots  of 
high  cut  pile. 

What  holds  for  friezes  holds  also 
for  velvets.  A  good  velvet  fabric  has 
a  thick  dense  pile  firmly  set  into  the 
foundation.  If  there  is  a  design,  notice 
whether  it  is  in  the  structure  of  the 
fabric  itself  or  merely  a  surface  figure 
made  by  altering  the  length  of  the  pile. 
Any  pile  that  is  too  closely  sheared 
will  show  wear  lots  quicker  than  one 
of  more  ample  length  that  still  does 
[Continued  on  page  18] 
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GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  John 
Quincy  Adams  all  reported  to  Congress  on  the  need  for 
national  uniformity  in  weights  and  measures.  First  set  of 
national  standards  went  out  to  the  States  a  hundred  years  ago. 


We^  the  People  

The  Founding  Fathers  set  down  the  possibility  of  a  na- 
tional standard  of  weights  and  measures  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, This  article  traces  what  has  been  done  in  150  years 
to  secure  national  uniformity  for  traders  and  consumers 


"THE  CONGRESS  shall  have 
power,"  says  the  Constitution  of  these 
United  States,  "to  coin  money,  regu- 
late the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign 
coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights 
and  measures."  This  power  the  dele- 
gates who  met  in  Philadelphia  in  1787 
thought  important  enough  to  put  into 
Article  I  of  the  Constitution. 

The  fixing  of  standards  of  weights 
and  measures,  like  the  coinage  of 
money,  is  an  attribute  of  the  sovereign 
power,  and  hence  one  to  be  kept  close 
to  the  center  of  government.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  "We,  the  peo- 
ple" have  found  it  among  the  powers 
of  our  national  Congress  as  laid  down 
by  the  Constitution.  The  Articles  of 
Confederation,  the  attempt  at  national 
union  which  preceded  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1787,  had  like- 
wise given  this  power  to  "the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled." 

The  promotion  and  safeguarding  of 
commerce  within  and  between  the 
States  was  a  purpose  which  bulked 
large  in  the  minds  of  the  Founding 
Fathers.  "The  three  great  objects  of 
government — agricu Iture,  commerce, 
and  revenue,"  said  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, "can  only  be  secured  by  a  general 
(i.  e.,  national)  government."  Con- 
gress took  up  the  tariff  as  its  first  busi- 
ness, as  soon  as  it  had  set  up  its  rules 
of  procedure. 

We  near  the  hundred  and  fiftieth 
celebration  of  the  Constitution,  with 
the  commerce  which  the  Founding 
Fathers  sought  to  foster  grown  from 
the  petty  trading  of  3  million  people 
in  wheat,  hides,  furs,  cotton  and  to- 
bacco to  the  gigantic  commercial,  in- 
dustrial, and  agricultural  enterprise  of 
130  million  people.  We  might  pause, 
then,  to  examine  the  history  of  that 


provision  of  Article  I,  Section  8,  para- 
graph 5,  of  the  Constitution,  which 
gives  our  national  legislature  the 
power  "to  fix  the  standard  of  weights 
and  measures." 

The  colonists  brought  with  them  the 
standards  of  weighing  and  measuring 
in  use  in  the  countries  of  the  Old 
World.  As  the  English  had  come  to 
dominate  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  so 
their  standards  had  come  to  be  the 
units  of  trade.  In  those  units,  how- 
ever— pounds,  inches,  bushels,  gal- 
lons— there  was  much  confusion.  The 
same  word  might  mean  a  little  more 
here,  and  somewhat  less  there.  Stand- 
ardization and  certainty  were  needs  of 
people  who  bought  and  sold.  The 
Constitutional  provision  was  all  very 
well,  but  unless  it  was  implemented, 
there  were  no  uniform  standards. 

George  Washington  took  up  the 
cjuestion  in  each  of  his  first  3  mes- 
sages. "A  uniformity  in  the  weights 
and  measures  of  the  countr)',"  he  told 
Congress  in  his  third  message,  in  1791, 
"is  among  the  important  objects  sub- 
mitted to  you  by  the  Constitution  and, 
if  it  can  be  derived  from  a  standard 
at  once  invariable  and  universal,  must 
be  no  less  honorable  to  the  public 
councils,  than  conducive  to  the  public 
convenience." 

Thomas  Jefferson,  as  Secretary  of 
State,  reported  to  Congress  in  1790, 
offering  the  alternatives  of  stabilizing 
the  existing  measures,  or  attempting  to 
set  up  a  decimal  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  "to  reduce  every  branch  to 
the  decimal  ratio  already  established 
for  coin,  and  thus  bring  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  principal  affairs  of  life 
within  the  arithmetic  of  every  man 
who  can  multiply  and  divide  plain 
numbers." 


Congress  appointed  cominittees  on 
weights  and  measures  from  time  to 
time,  and  heard  many  reports.  But, 
despite  this  recognition  of  the  prob- 
lem once  every  year  or  two,  no  action 
was  forthcoming. 

In  1799  Congress  ordered  the  sur- 
veyor of  each  port  to  test  the  weights, 
measures,  and  other  instruments  used 
in  assessing  duties  on  imports.  Stand- 
ards, it  was  said,  would  be  provided  at 
the  public  expense.  This  was  the  first 
Act  on  weights  and  measures  passed 
by  Congress.  But  the  Act  did  not  go 
into  operation,  for  no  standards  were 
provided  by  which  to  test. 

Resolutions  continued  to  come  in  to 
Congress  from  the  States  asking  for 
action.  "Whereas  the  population,  ag- 
riculture, commerce,  and  manufactures 
of  this  country  have  increased  to  a  de- 
gree aflPording  a  pleasing  prospect  of 
future  prosperity  and  happiness," 
hopefully  resolved  the  Pennsylvania 
House  of  Representatives  in  1804,  "a 
uniform  standard  of  weights  and 
measures  throughout  the  country 
would  be  attended  with  many  advan- 
tages to  the  community  at  large,  and 
much  expense  to  individuals  saved.  .  ." 

Congress  continued  to  appoint  com- 
mittees. President  Madison  in  1816 
again  reminded  the  legislators  that 
nothing    had    been    done.    In  1817 
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Congress  asked  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  prepare  another  report. 

"Weights  and  measures,"  wrote 
Philadelphia's  keeper  of  weights  and 
measures  in  that  year,  "are  in  an  incor- 
rect and  deranged  condition  throughout 
the  Union,  in  consequence  of  the  regu- 
lators not  having  a  fixed  and  correct 
standard  to  which  they  can  resort  to 
keep  those  they  use  in  order.  The  va- 
riant and  irregular  weights  and  meas- 
ures of  the  different  States  and  towns 
prove  a  serious  evil  both  to  the  whole- 
sale and  retail  dealers,  and  often  pro- 
duce difficulties  in  the  trade  between 
the  several  States.  .  ."  The  stand- 
ards in  his  own  keeping,  he  added, 
had  been  brought  here  by  William 
Penn  and  "of  course,  they  cannot  be 
very  accurate." 

John  Quincy  Adams,  as  Secretary  of 
State  in  President  Monroe's  Cabinet, 
made  his  monumental  report  on 
weights  and  measures  to  Congress  in 
1821.  In  the  folio  si2e  volumes  of 
American  State  Papers,  the  report  oc- 
cupies 100  pages.  In  preparation  since 
Congress's  1817  resolution,  it  was  a 
classic.  It  left  almost  nothing  un- 
touched, from  the  Hebrew  and  Baby- 
lonian calculations,  down  to  the  con- 
temporary beliefs  on  the  perfectibility 
of  man  and  his  institutions. 

The  Adams  report  concerned  itself 
at  length  with  weights  and  measures 
in  the  colonies  and  the  States,  and  with 
the  efforts  of  the  English  and  French 
governments  at  standardization.  It 
traced  the  history  of  the  English  units, 
and  pointed  out  that  "the  philosophers 
(i.  e.,  scientists)  and  legislators  of 
Britain  have  never  ceased  to  be  occu- 
pied upon  weights  and  measures,  nor 
to  be  stimulated  by  the  passion  for 
uniformity." 

An  even  greater  passion  for  uni- 
formity than  Britain's  was  seen  in 
the  "bold  and  magnificent  characters  of 
the  concurrent  labors  of  France," 
which  attempted  to  set  a  new,  rational 
universal  standard  in  the  metric  system. 

Adams  suggested  that  Congress  nei- 
ther adopt  the  metric  system  (though 
he  praised  it),  nor  change  the  Ameri- 
can units.  There  should  be  consulta- 
tion looking  toward  uniformity  with 
the  French  and  British,  in  the  interests 
of  the  great  trade  between  the  3  coun- 


CERTAINTY  and  uniformity  in  weights  and  measures  are  a 
prime  need  of  trade.  The  problem  occupied  the  founders  of  the 
Constitution.  One  hundred  and  fifty  years  later  we  find  prac- 
tical uniformity  as  a  result  of  combined  State  and  Federal  action. 


tries.  He  urged  that  Congress  con- 
sider the  existing  American  units  and 
"fix  the  standard  with  the  partial  uni- 
formity of  which  it  is  susceptible  for 
the  present,  excluding  all  innova- 
tions;" distribute  standards  to  the 
States  and  territories ;  and  punish  by 
law  the  manufacture  or  use,  with  in- 
tent to  defraud,  of  any  other  than  the 
standard  weights  and  measures. 

The  making  of  standards  was  still  a 
problem.  By  1826  Congress  had  au- 
thorized scientific  experiments  for  this 
purpose.  A  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Weights  and  Measures, 
meanwhile,  declared  that  the  difference 
in  standards  was  causing  the  Govern- 
ment great  loss  of  revenue.  The  sav- 
ing in  revenue  in  a  single  week,  he  es- 
timated, would  more  than  pay  for  the 
cost  of  establishing  uniformity. 

The  first  Act  effectively  to  standard- 
ize a  unit  of  weight  was  passed  in 
1828.  By  the  Mint  Act  of  that  year. 
Congress  declared  the  troy  pound  of 
England  the  standard  weight  for  gold 
and  silver  in  the  United  States. 

Weights  and  measures  used  by  cus- 


toms collectors  at  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  again  came  to  the  fore 
when  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
reported  to  the  Senate  in  1831.  Some 
discrepancies  were  large  and  some 
small,  he  declared,  but  "It  is,  never- 
theless, a  serious  evil,  inasmuch  as  it 
produces  inequalities  in  the  duties 
levied  at  the  different  ports;  and  thus 
contravenes  the  spirit  of  the  Consti- 
tution, which  declares  that  all  duties, 
imports,  and  excises,  shall  be  uni- 
form throughout  the  United  States.  It 
is  believed,  however,  that  this  depart- 
ment has  full  authority  to  correct  the 
evil,  by  causing  uniform  and  accurate 
weights  and  measures,  and  authentic 
standards,  to  be  supplied  to  all  custom 
houses." 

Investigation  of  the  custom  house 
weights  and  measures  was  ordered  by 
the  Senate.  The  Treasury  Department, 
after  this  investigation,  and  without 
further  Congressional  action,  adopted 
the  avoirdupois  pound,  the  English 
yard,  the  wine  gallon  of  231  cubic 
inches,  and  the  bushel  of  2,150.42 
[Concluded  on  page  19] 
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DN  THE  CONSUMER  FRONT 

Notes  from  Government  agencies  at  work  for  consumers 


BRIGHTEST  among  the  weapons 
now  being  brandished  in  New  York  on 
behalf  of  consumers  is  the  Misleading 
Advertising  Law.    This  statute,  which 
moldered  forgotten  between  calfskin 
bindings  for  years,  is  the  result  of  a 
crusade  in  the  advertising  world  from 
about  1911  to  1916.    Under  the  lead- 
ership of  an  advertising  trade  publica- 
tion, advertising  agencies,  merchants, 
and  manufacturers  pushed  State  legis- 
latures until  a  model  law  or  its  ap- 
proximation was  on  the  statute  books 
of  more   than   three-fourths   of  the 
States.   The  effort,  however,  must  have 
been  exhausting,  for  very  little  was 
e\er  done  to  enforce  these  laws  until 
the  archaeologists  of  the  New  York 
City  Weights  and  Measures  Bureau 
unearthed  the  New  York  law. 

There  during  the  last  year  the  law 
has  been  whetted  down  to  a  fine  edge 
and  whirled  into  action.  In  one  year 
800  cases  have  been  prosecuted  under 
it,  of  which  98  percent  have  resulted  in 
convictions. 

Making,  publishing,  or  circulating 
before  the  public  in  a  newspaper,  mag- 
azine, circular,  sign  card  or  tag,  an  ad- 
vertisement, announcement  or  state- 
ment which  is  untrue,  deceptive,  or 
misleading,  by  a  person  with  intent  to 
sell  or  in  any  wise  dispose  of  merchan- 
dise, the  New  York  law  says,  is  a  mis- 
demeanor. This  language  means  that 
false  advertising  is  a  misdemeanor. 

Into  the  net  of  this  law  fell,  among 
others,  restaurants  and  fish  stores 
which  sold  South  African  crawfish  as 
Maine  lobsters.  Gyp  jewelry  stores, 
mcluding  the  kind  that  are  perpetually 
going  out  of  business,  also  were  rapped 
on  the  knuckles.  Gas  stations  that  ad- 
vertised so  many  gallons  of  gasoline 


for  a  dollar  in  big  red  letters  and  then 
added  in  small  letters  "plus  tax"  were 
required  to  do  their  signs  over.  Sport- 
ing goods  shops  and  shoe  stores  which 
advertised  bargains  in  foot  high  nu- 
merals, with  a  modifying  "as  low  as" 
in  one  inch  letters  in  front  of  the  price 
were  visited  by  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers. The  round-up  also  corralled  40 
law  violators  in  the  dry  cleaning  busi- 
ness. Their  trick  was  to  advertise 
"D  resses  Dry-cleaned,  50  Cents"  in 
bright  red  letters  visible  for  a  block, 
and  then  add,  "except  pleated  dresses, 
two-piece  dresses,  white  dresses,  and 
fancy  dresses,"  in  type  that  could  be 
read  if  you  squinted  your  eyes  close 
up. 

Misleading  package  sizes  and  slack- 
filled  containers  are  to  be  the  quarry 
during  the  next  drive  of  the  Weights 
and  Measures  Bureau  under  the  law. 
Coffee  companies,  the  Bureau  has 
learned,  are  in  some  cases  packing  13, 
14  and  15  ounces  of  coffee  in  cans  that 
look  like  pound  cans.  The  correct 
weight  is  given  on  the  label,  but,  the 
Bureau  maintains,  no  one  looks  at  the 
label.  Dealers  who  put  up  malt  bev- 
erages in  bottles  which  contain  only  7 
and  a  half  ounces  when  the  usual 
size  bottle  sold  by  most  brewers  is  12 
ounces  are  also  on  the  list  of  firms  to 
be  seen. 

Other  commodities  whose  sales  have 
violated  the  law  mclude  furniture 
automobile  accessories,  tires,  and  toilet 
articles. 

False  advertising  laws,  to  repeat,  are 
lying  fallow  on  the  books  of  37  other 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Getting  them  enforced  might  be  a  neat 
little  trick  that  would  do  credit  to  any 
consumer  organization. 


SECTOR  BY  SECTOR,  the  worst 
abuses  arising  from  the  lack  of  in- 
formative labels  on  fabrics  are  being 
wiped  out.  Next  offensive,  according 
to  the  trade  magazines,  will  be  a  cam- 
paign for  a  colorfast  label.  When 
this  development  comes,  the  trade 
magazines  say,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission will  probably  specify  all  the 
dyes  which  are  suitable  for  fast  color 
work.  Along  with  the  "white  list"  of 
dyes  there  will  also  be  enumerated  the 
satisfactory  methods  and  techniques  of 
applying  the  dyes.  Then,  the  color- 
fast  prophet  says,  anyone  who  uses 
these  methods  and  these  dyes  will  be 
permitted  to  say  that  his  fabric  has  a 
fast  color. 

Consumers,  who  are  also  looking 
forward  to  colors  that  stand  fast  and 
don't  run  out  after  a  washing,  think 
that  such  a  method  is  unduly  compli- 
cated. Why,  they  ask,  couldn't  fast 
color  be  limited  to  any  fabric  which  ac- 
tually is  colorfast,  the  colorfastness  to 
be  determined  by  a  standard  test.^ 

Advocating  nothing,  a  bystander 
points  out  that  the  two  approaches  are 
typical.  The  trade  is  inclined  to  look 
fixedly  at  the  technicalities  in  any  new 
proposal.  Consumers  are  inclined  to 
want  a  simple  guarantee  that  means 
what  it  says  to  people  like  themselves 
who  are  neither  technicians  nor  experts. 

When  labels  on  fabrics  finally  iden- 
tify fiber  content,  guarantee  the  amount 
of  shrinkage,  assure  colorfastness,  give 
the  count  and  tensile  strength  of 
threads,  and  are  accompanied  by  sim- 
ple instructions  on  the  cleaning  and 
care  of  the  fabric,  then  consumers  will 
be  right  where  they  should  have  been 
years  ago.  For  then  they  will  have 
nothing  more  than  an  honest  and,  for 
consumer  purposes,  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  fabrics  they  decide  to  buy. 
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INDICATING  that  the  color  fast 
prophet  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about,  the  Division  of  Trade  Standards 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
put  into  the  mails  recently  a  recom- 
mendation to  all  manufacturers  of 
men's  pajamas  that  they  consider 
adopting  the  use  of  a  label  which 
would  guarantee  colorfastness  in  solid 
color  cotton  pajamas.  Along  with  this 
recommendation  there  was  a  sugges- 
tion that  the  sleeve  length  of  size  B 
in  men's  pajama  sizes  be  increased  one 
inch  and  that  one  inch  be  added  to  the 
circumference  of  trouser  legs  in  all 
pajama  sizes.  If  the  trade  votes  yes 
on  these  proposals  they  will  be  incor- 
porated in  a  revised  Commercial  Stand- 
ard for  men's  pajamas. 

Firms  which  adopt  the  commercial 
standard  may  then  attach  labels  to 
their  products  saying,  "These  pajamas 
are  guaranteed  by  the  manufacturer 

to  be  FULL  SIZE  AND  COLORFAST  TO 

LAUNDERING  in  accordance  with  Com- 
mercial Standard,  CS — ,  issued  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the 
United  States  Department'  of  Com- 
merce." 

Under  the  commercial  standard, 
samples  of  colorfast  fabrics  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  standard  laundry  test. 
Three  cloths  are  used  in  the  test:  A 
piece  of  the  colorfast  fabric  which  is 
laundered,  another  piece  which  is  not 
laundered,  and  finally  a  swatch  of  the 
fabric  which  is  not  dyed.  The  undyed 
fabric  is  washed  with  the  colorfast 
fabric  in  soap  and  a  strong  bleaching 
agent.  When  the  washing  is  over  the 
undyed  fabric  is  examined  to  see  if  it 
has  been  stained,  and  the  dyed  fabric 
is  compared  with  the  unwashed  sample 
to  see  how  their  colors  compare.  If 
the  uncolored  swatch  is  not  stained  in 
the  washing,  and  the  color  of  the  laun- 
dered dyed  sample  is  the  same  as  the 
color  of  the  unlaundered  dyed  sample, 

y    the  fabric  and  its  dye  are  rated  color- 

Q  fast. 

^  THREE  new  synthetic  yarns  are  boil- 
*^  ing  and  brewing  in  the  vats  of  3 
H  American  chemical  companies.  All  of 
S  them  have  been  heralded  as  superior  to 
§  the  present  synthetics,  and  as  likely 
5  rivals  for  silk  in  the  manufacture  of 
U    hosiery.    Though  the  fabrics  will  not 


be  ready  commercially  for  another 
year,  consumers  have  already  begun  to 
wonder  where  they  fit  into  the  fiber" 
identification  scheme.  Unauthoritative- 
ly,  it  is  indicated  that  the  new  fabrics 
will  not  come  under  the  rayon  or  the 
silk  classification  but  will  get  a  set  of 
trade  practice  rules  for  themselves. 

ALERT  CONSUMERS  are  the  teeth  in 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Trade 
Practice  Rules,  and  last  month  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  bit,  in  this  manner  of 
speaking,  a  New  York  department 
store  which  sold  a  rayon  coat  as  a  silk 
coat.  Taking  the  misrepresentation  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  this 
consumer  started  an  action  which  re- 
sulted in  a  complaint  against  the  de- 
partment store  by  the  FTC. 

The  incident  reminds  the  Consum- 
ers' Guide  of  a  project  wh'ch  it  once 
heard  aired  at  a  meeting  of  consumer 
organizations.  Why  don't  women's 
clubs  and  other  consumer  organizations 
organize  permanent  shopping  squads 
to  keep  eyes  peeled  for  unfair  mer- 
chandising methods?  The  committee 
responsible  for  doing  sentry  duty  on 
the  shopping  front  could  parcel  out 
jobs  to  enough  members  so  that  no  one 
member  would  be  overburdened.  And 
finally  a  report  of  the  shopping  com- 
mittee could  be  a  valuable  and  interest- 
ing feature  of  every  meeting.  The 
committee's  report,  in  turn,  would  go 
forward  to  the  enforcement  authority 
where  the  supposed  wrong  practices 
would  be  matched  against  the  require- 
ments of  the  law. 

WHEN  A  NEW  YORK  cosmetic 
dealer  claimed  that  his  skin  food  fed 
the  skin,  that  his  astringent  powder 
was  an  astringent,  and  that  his  hair 
stimulant  stimulated  the  hair,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  decided  it  was 
time  to  call  a  halt.  Such  claims,  the 
Commission  held,  were  false  and  mis- 
leading. Shakespeare  notwithstanding, 
names  have  some  significance  to  con- 
sumers 

PERFUMES  with  nothing  Parisian 
about  them  except  their  names  also 
came  under  the  scrutiny  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  By  smuggling 
Paris  and  France  into  the  name  of  a 


perfume,  a  New  York  drug  wholesaler 
eave  the  impression  that  his  perfumes 
A'ere  imported.  In  fact  they  were 
made  in  the  United  States.  In  addi- 
tion, this  same  drug  company  operated 
branches  under  other  names.  The  ob- 
jection to  the  pseudonyms  it  used  was 
that  they  all  included  "laboratories," 
giving  the  impression  that  the  various 
branch  offices  were  headquarters  for 
manufacturing  chemists  when  they 
were  actually  only  sales  offices  for  the 
parent  company,  a  wholesale  drug 
firm.  This  practice,  too,  was  prohib- 
ited by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
in  its  orders. 

AROUSED  by  a  9^/2 -ounce  "pound," 
the  New  York  State  Weights  and 
Measures  Bureau  has  recently  forbid- 
den the  use  of  a  standard  measure 
term,  such  as  pound,  gallon,  or  bushel, 
on  a  label  unless  the  term  actually  rep- 
resents correctly  the  net  weight  or  net 
quantity  of  the  commodity  being  sold. 
A  national  manufacturer,  it  was  discov- 
ered, labeled  a  container  "Pound  Cut" 
and  then  underneath  this  legend  in 
small  letters  printed  the  words,  "Net 
weight  9  and  a  half  ounces."  Pound 
cake  can  still  be  sold  as  pound  cake, 
however,  under  an  exception  which 
recognizes  trade  usage.  But  terms 
like  "pound  piece"  or  "pound  cut"  can 
only  be  applied  to  l6-ounce  pieces  or 
cuts. 

CHOCOLATE  MILK  without  any 
butterfat  in  it  has  drawn  the  lightning 
of  the  Georgia  State  Chemist.  A  re- 
cent campaign  in  Georgia  turned  up 
samples  of  chocolate  milk  which  con- 
tained hardly  more  than  infinitesimal 
amounts  of  butterfat.  In  some  States 
chocolate  drinks  made  from  skim  milk 
which  contains  no  butterfat  must  be 
sold  as  a  chocolate  "drink."  Selling 
such  a  product  as  chocolate  milk  is 
illegal  in  these  States. 

Diet  experts  point  out  that  chocolate 
milk  is  sold  chiefly  to  school  children 
and  that  the  abstraction  of  butterfat 
reduces  the  drink's  food  value. 

Skim  milk  products  have  valuable 
nutrients,  too,  but  consumers  should  be 
able  to  know  whether  they  are  getting 
these  plus,  butterfat  when  they  buy  and 
pay  milk  prices. 


FOODS,     HUMAN     NUTRITION,  AND 
OTHER  HOME  PROBLEMS,  by  Sybil  L. 

Smith.  Reprint  from  the  Report  of 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 
for  1937.  1938,  pp.  129-162.  Ad- 
dress: Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington,  D.  C.  10  cents. 
Brief  review  of  the  research  work  of 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tions in  the  following  fields:  foods; 
human  nutrition ;  kerosene  stoves ; 
gas  and  electric  ranges;  cooking 
utensils;  electric  irons;  kitchen  ar- 
rangement ;  and  budgeting. 

REPORT    ON    MARKET-MILK  SUPPLIES 
OF  CERTAIN  URBAN  COMMUNITIES, 

by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 
Reprint  No.  1969  from  the  Public 
Health  Reports.  1938,  pp.  5.  Ad- 
dress: Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington,  D.  C.  5  cents. 
Contains  the  tenth  semi-annual  re- 
vision of  a  list  of  cities  whose  milk 
supply  is  produced  and  processed  in 
accordance  with  the  Grade  A  milk 
requirements  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Standard  Milk  Ordinance 
and  Code,  as  shown  by  ratings  of  90 
percent  or  more  by  State  milk-sani- 
tation authorities.  Period  covered 
July  1,  1936,  to  June  30,  1938. 

METHODS     OF     MAKING  SANITATION 

RATINGS  OF  MILK  SHEDS,  by  Leslie 
C.  Frank,  Abraham  W.  Fuchs,  and 
Walter  N.  Dashiell,  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service.  Reprint  No.  1970 
from  the  Public  Health  Reports. 
Address:  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington,  D.  C.  5  cents. 
This  bulletin  reports  that  while  ap- 


proximately 800  American  munici- 
palities have  adopted  the  Standard 
Milk  Ordinance  recommended  by 
the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  only 
160  of  these  are  regarded  by  the 
State  health  departments  as  ade- 
quately enforcing  it.  An  explana- 
tion is  given  of  the  methods  used  by 
State  health  authorities  in  determin- 
ing whether  the  Standard  Milk  Or- 
dinance is  being  properly  enforced. 
A  list  of  municipalities  meeting  the 
enforcement  standards  set  up  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  is  given  in  the 
pamphlet  listed  above  this  publica- 
tion. 

A  MANliAL  OF  CROUP  DISCUSSION,  by 
Lyman  S.  Judson,  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish, Division  of  Speech,  University 
of  Illinois.  Circular  446.  1936, 
pp.  184.  Address:  Extension  Serv- 
ice, University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
111.  25  cents  to  residents  of  Illinois, 
35  cents  to  nonresidents.  Discusses 
methods  of  effective  group  discus- 
sion, ways  of  obtaining  and  organiz- 
ing material  for  discussion  topics, 
and  desirable  practices  in  speech 
preparation  and  delivery.  Lists  rules 
for  discussion-team  tournaments  and 
fundamentals  of  parliamentary  law. 
Procedures  suggested  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  consumer  groups  using  the 
discussion  method. 

HOW  EASY  ARE  EASY  PAYMENTS? — 
LOANS  AT  LEGAL  RATES,  by  B.  A. 

Wallace.  Extension  Bulletin  l6l. 
Rev.  1938,  pp.  4.  Address:  Exten- 
sion Service,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio.    Free.  Describes 


briefly  examples  of  good  and  bad 
installment  buying  practices,  and 
chattel  and  salary  loan  plans.  Pre- 
sents points  which  should  be  consid- 
ered before  purchasing  on  credit. 
Legal  rates  affecting  loans  in  Ohio 
are  given,  as  well  as  general  sources 
where  loans  from  6  percent  to  8  per- 
cent m.ay  be  secured. 

STUDY  OF  RURAL  HOUSING,  by  Deane 

G.  Carter.  Bulletin  No.  364.  1938, 
pp.  31,  illus.  Address:  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  University 
of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Ark.  Free. 
A  study  of  the  improvement  of  the 
housing  facilities  of  approximately 
200  farm  families  made  possible  in 
large  part  by  the  use  of  the  farm 
family's  labor  and  native  building 
materials.  Includes  data  on  sizes, 
plans,  equipment,  home  labor  con- 
tributions, costs,  and  calculated 
values. 

CANNING    MEAT    IN    THE    HOME,  by 

Grace  I.  Neely.  Extension  Bulletin 
B-101.  1938,  pp.  16,  illus.  Ad- 
dress: Extension  Service,  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College  of 
Texas,  College  Station,  Texas.  2 
cents.  Gives  suggestions  on  the 
home  canning  of  meat  with  special 
instructions  as  to  the  use  of  pressure 
cookers.    Contains  recipes. 

PLANNING  THE  RURAL  HOME,  by  MaX 

H.  Falkner.  Extension  Circular  No. 
38.  1937,  pp.  172,  mimeo.,  illus. 
Address:  Extension  Service,  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
50  cents.  Contains  plans  for  erect- 
ing 30  inexpensive  farm  homes, 
with  lists  of  building  materials 
needed.  Also  gives  detailed  plans 
for  fireplaces,  cabinets,  and  other 


P 

J3       interior    features.    Outlines  some 
general  building  principles. 

HOME  CANNING  OF  FRUITS,  VEGETA- 
BLES, AND  MEATS,  by  Louise  Stanley 
and  Mabel  C.  Stienbarger,  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  Home  Economics.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Farmers'  Bulle- 
tin No.  1762.  Revised  1938,  pp. 
"  ,  38,  illus.    Address:  Superintendent 

of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 
5  cents.  Gives  information  on 
equipment  and  methods  in  canning 
fruits;  tomatoes  and  other  acid 
foods;  non-acid  vegetables;  and 
meats  and  chickens. 

THE  FOREST  PRODUCTS  LABORATORY, 
by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service.  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  Miscel- 
laneous Publication  No.  306.  1938, 
pp.  33,  illus.  Address:  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C.  15  cents.  A  brief  account 
of  the  aims  and  work  of  one  of  the 
important  Government  laboratories 
carrying  on  basic  research  in  forest 
products.  A  list  of  publications  of 
this  laboratory  may  be  secured  free 
of  charge  by  addressing  the  Direc- 
tor, Forest  Products  Laboratory, 
Madison,  Wisconsin. 

CONSUMER  COOPERATION  IN  WISCON- 
SIN, by  Harold  M.  Groves,  Depart- 
ment of  Economics,  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Undated,  pp.  209-228. 
Address:  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, State  of  Wisconsin,  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin.  Limit,  one  to  a 
person.  Free.  Describes  the  gen- 
eral background  of  the  cooperative 
movement  in  Wisconsin.  Gives  in- 
formation on  centers  of  cooperative 
activity  and  the  progress  of  different 
types  of  cooperatives  throughout  the 
State. 
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TRADE  PRACTICE  RULES  FOR  THE  SILK 

INDUSTRY.  Promulgated  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Novem- 
ber 4,  1938,  pp.  11,  mimeo.  Ad- 
dress: Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Free.  The 
general  purpose  of  the  rules  is,  "to 
provide  for  proper  identification  and 
disclosure  of  the  material  content 
of  merchandise  containing  silk  in 
whole  or  in  part;  to  make  provision 


for  accurate  designations  and  de- 
scriptions of  such  products;  and  to 
eliminate  and  prevent  misrepresen- 
tation, deceptive  concealment  and 
other  unfair  methods  of  competition 
or  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  prac- 
tices." 

ELECTRIFYING  YOUR  FARM  AND  HOME, 

by  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration. 1938,  pp.  15,  illus.  Ad- 
dress: Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington,  D.  C.  5  cents. 
This  bulletin  serves  as  a  convenient 
checklist  of  different  types  of  house- 
hold and  farm  equipment  which 
may  be  operated  by  electricity.  The 
average  monthly  consumption  of 
each  type  of  equipment  is  given. 

ORGANIZING  A  FARM  COOPERATIVE,  by 
S.  D.  Sanders,  Cooperative  Bank 
Commissioner,  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration. 1938,  pp.  42.  Address: 
Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C.  10  cents.  Dis- 
cusses procedure  for  organizing  a 
farm  cooperative  marketing  associa- 
tion. A  set  of  suggested  organiza- 
tion forms  is  reproduced. 

MARKETING  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

COOPERATIVELY,  by  M.  C.  Gay, 
Farm  Credit  Administration.  1938, 
pp.  78,  illus.  Address:  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C.  15  cents.  Describes  briefly 
the  background  of  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  industry  with  emphasis  on 
the  factors  which  influence  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  such  com- 
modities. Discusses  the  functions  of 
a  cooperative  marketing  association, 
and  the  essentials  for  the  successful 
organization  of  such  an  enterprise. 
Organizational  forms  are  reproduced. 

STUDY  OF  THE  OIL  BURNER  AS  APPLIED 
TO  DOMESTIC  HEATING,  by  A.  H. 
Senner,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  En- 
gineering, U.  S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, Technical  Bulletin  No. 
109.  1929,  rev.  1938,  pp.  44,  illus. 
Address:  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington,  D.  C.  10  cents. 
On  the  basis  of  tests  of  a  number  of 
oil  burners  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture issued  in  1936,  Circular  406, 
"Oil  Burners  for  Home  Heating," 
giving  general  information  necessary 


for  the  home  owner  to  make  his  own 
selection  of  equipment.  This  circu- 
lar is  available  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents  for  5  cents. 
The  bulletin  listed  above  deals  with 
the  more  technical  phases  of  the 
same  investigation  and  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  those  consumers  desiring  to 
make  a  detailed  study  of  this  type  of 
heating  equipment. 

PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  PAMPHLETS,  Bulletin 

1937,  No.  3,  Supplement  No.  1. 
Prepared  by  Office  of  Education, 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

1938,  pp.  67.  Address:  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C.  10  cents.  This  index  to  inex- 
pensive pamphlets  on  social,  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  international 
affairs  supplements  a  previous  in- 
dex which  is  no  longer  available. 
Ordering  information  is  given. 
Some  of  the  pamphlets  listed  will  be 
of  interest  to  consumer  discussion 
groups  considering  general  eco- 
nomic problems. 

HOW    CHEAP    ELECTRICITY    PAYS  ITS 

WAY.  1938,  pp.  31.  Address: 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.  Free.  Gives  informa- 
tion on  the  effect  of  rate  reduction 
on  the  amount  of  electricity  pur- 
chased by  consumers  from  a  number 
of  municipal  and  cooperative  electric 
systems  supplied  by  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  power.  The  balance 
sheet  as  of  June  30,  1937  and 
the  income  statement  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1937,  is  given 
for  each  of  the  systems  included  in 
this  report. 

SELECTING  YOUR  GAS  STOVE,  by  Ar- 
nold E.  Barager,  Department  of 
Home  Economics,  University  of  Ne- 
braska. Circular  55.  Sept.  1937, 
pp.  18,  illus.  Address:  Experiment 
Station,  University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln,  Nebr.  Single  copies  free, 
5  cents  each  in  quantity.  Discussion 
of  purchasing  information  on  gas 
stoves  presented  under  the  follow- 
ing headings:  Price,  performance  of 
cooking  top  and  of  oven  and  broiler, 
construction,  American  Gas  Associ- 
ation Approval  Seal,  appearance, 
and  rating  chart  for  gas  stoves. 


A  BKI.M  FULL  OF 
FELT  HAT  FACTS 
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riie  poorer  the  quality,  the  more 
nearly  the  wool  felt  feels  like  card- 
board, and  the  more  uneven  the  color- 
ing and  the  thickness  of  felt. 

Fur  felt  hat  quality  has  4  elements: 
variety  and  grade  of  the  felt,  workman- 
ship, trimmings,  and  styling. 

Beginning  with  the  hat  material,  felt 
quality  and  durability  depend  first 
upon  the  variety  and  type  of  fur  used. 
Beaver,  nutria,  muskrat,  hare,  and  rab- 
bit, in  the  order  of  their  quality,  are 
the  kinds  of  furs  that  go  into  a  hat. 
Each  kind  of  fur  varies,  also,  in  qual- 
ity. Prime  furs,  taken  from  the  ani- 
mal when  the  fur  is  thickest,  are  best. 
Furs  taken  at  other  seasons  are  less  lus- 
trous and  less  durable.  Felt  quality 
also  depends  upon  the  part  of  the  fur 
that  is  used.  Beaver  is  best  when  the 
belly  is  used.  Rabbit  is  best  when  it 
comes  from  the  back. 

Workmanship  determines  hat  quality 
in  a  number  of  ways.  During  the  felt- 
ing process,  careful  thorough  manipu- 
lation, wetting  after  wetting,  will  give 
a  tighter,  firmer,  more  lustrous,  more 
durable  felt.  Processes,  however,  can 
be  skipped,  wettings  can  be  skimped. 
And  this  shows  up  later  in  the  feel  and 
wear  of  the  felt. 

Scientific,  skillfully  done  dyeing 
produces  a  rich  uniform  fast  color  that 
will  hold  up  under  rain  and  snow. 
Less  skillful  dyeing  results  in  uneven 
coloring,  colors  that  fade  quickly,  that 
spot  in  the  rain,  or  that  show  up  in 
the  blotches  where  powder  has  been 
washed  off  by  the  rain. 

Bands  and  linings  can  be  stitched 
on  or  pasted  on.  Trimmings  take  in 
the  sweatband,  the  hatband,  the  bow, 
and  the  feathers  that  adorn  some  hats. 
The  sweatband,  for  example,  can  be 
any  one  of  a  variety  of  different 
leathers,  or  it  can  be  made  of  imita- 
tion leather.  The  lining  may  be  of 
silk,  of  satin,  of  rayon,  or  of  cotton. 

Final  element  in  hat  quality  is  some- 
thing that  every  man's  eye  measures 
for  himself.  Hat  manufacturers  who 
profess  to  know  something  about  these 
things  will  hold  up  a  wool  felt  and 
say,  "Look.    No  style.    Stamped  out 


on  a  machine,  no  individuality.  It's 
a  good  product  maybe,  but  it  lacks  per- 
sonality and  style."  And  then  they 
will  hold  up  a  $15  hat  and  say,  "Look 
at  that  style.  It  has  class,  it  has  indi- 
viduality, it  has  personality."  Some 
men  seem  to  understand  what  this 
means,  because  they  will  pay  twice  as 
much  for  a  hat  that  is  handmade  from 
beginning  to  end  as  they  will  pay  for  a 
hat  that  is  made  by  machine.  The 
very  few  who  can  afford  that  sort  of 
thing  have  the  same  prejudices  about 
other  items  of  the  wardrobe.  What- 
ever styling  amounts  to,  it  is  some- 
thing that  is  the  concern  of  each  indi- 
vidual man  and  his  pocketbook. 

These  are  the  factors  that  determine 
hat  quality.  Now  for  a  few  ways  to 
measure  these  factors,  a  list,  say,  of 
things  to  look  for.  Price  is  not  always 
an  indication  of  quality.  Price  may  be 
a  reflection  of  the  salesmanship  meth- 
ods used  in  merchandising. 

When  the  Federal  Government  buys 
hats,  it  does  not  walk  into  a  hat  store 
and  say,  let  me  see  a  hat.  The  army, 
for  example,  must  supply  felt  hats  to 
its  soldiers.  To  make  sure  that  hats 
have  the  qualities  that  Government  ex- 
perts think  they  should  have,  certain 
specifications  have  been  drawn  up. 
Thus  the  kind  of  fur  that  goes  into  the 
fur  mixture  is  specified.  The  si2e  of 
the  cone  on  which  the  fur  is  felted  is 
specified,  along  with  the  amount  of  fur 
which  must  go  into  each  hat.  So  im- 
portant is  the  element  of  workmanship 
that  army  specifications  indicate  the 
methods  by  which  the  hat  must  be 
made.  In  the  process  where  the  felt 
cone  is  stretched  over  a  headshape,  the 
army  specifications  demand  2  wettings 
in  boiling  water.  Specifications  also 
require  a  minimum  number  of  stitches 
to  affix  the  sweatband,  not  less  than  4 
per  inch.  And  thus  throughout  every 
feature  of  the  hat. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  perfect  way  to 
buy  a  hat,  but  ordinary  consumers  can- 
not afford  to  have  specifications  drawn 
up  to  fit  their  particular  needs.  Buy- 
ing on  the  basis  of  accurate  informa- 
tion supplied  on  the  label  or  tag  of  a 
hat  would  be  the  next  best  procedure. 
This  might  be  even  more  helpful  if 
certain  standards  of  quality  had  been 
established  and  the  label  described  the 


hat  in  terms  of  standards.  Short  of 
that,  the  label  should  tell  what  kind  or 
type  of  fur  was  used  to  make  the  felt. 
It  should  guarantee  that  the  color  in 
the  hat  is  fast;  it  should  state  whether 
the  sweatband  is  made  of  leather  or 
imitation  leather,  whether  the  lining  is 
made  of  silk,  or  rayon,  and  whether 
the  trimmings  are  glued  or  sewed  on. 

Demand  for  label  information  has 
grown  louder  recently,  but  not  so  loud 
that  all  hat  manufacturers  have  heard 
it.  Until  accurate  label  information 
is  available,  consumers  must  have  other 
guides  to  buying. 

First  of  all,  when  you  buy  a  hat,  ask 
to  see  hats  at  2  or  3  different  prices  so 
you  have  a  basis  for  comparison.  The 
better  the  felt,  the  tighter  its  texture. 
Texture  of  good  quality  felt  is  compact 
and  not  spongy.  The  felt  is  smooth, 
flexible.  Fingered,  it  will  not  feel  stiff 
or  grainy,  but  soft,  like  well  tanned 
leather. 

Color  is  next  in  importance.  Make 
sure  that  the  color  is  uniform  and  clear. 
Flick  the  hat  with  your  finger  and  see 
if  there  is  a  puff  of  powder  when  your 
finger  hits  the  hat.  If  there  is,  blem- 
ishes probably  turned  up  after  dyeing 
and  the  hat  has  been  powdered  to  con- 
ceal the  blemish. 

Examine  the  trimmings.  Ask  the 
salesman  if  the  sweatband  is  real  or 
artificial  leather,  whether  the  lining  is 
silk,  rayon  or  cotton.  Look  and  see  if 
the  hning  is  stuck  or  sewed  in;  if  the 
hatband  is  sewed  on  all  around  or  sim- 
ply tacked  on  in  one  place  and  stuck 
on  the  rest  of  the  way. 

Perspiration  discolors  some  hats. 
Some  hats  have  little  devices  for  over- 
coming this.  Army  hats  have  a  piece 
of  oiled  muslin  stitched  in  the  sweat- 
band to  prevent  perspiration  leakage. 
Other  hats  seal  up  needle  holes  with 
rubber.  There  is  no  choice  between 
such  methods,  but  if  a  fairly  expensive 
felt  hat  is  being  purchased,  care  should 
be  taken  to  insure  the  hat  against  per- 
spiration damage. 

After  you  have  checked  a  hat  against 
this  checklist,  then  buy  the  hat  you 
want  and  can  afford. 

Additional  information  that  every 
hat  owner  should  have  concerns  the 
care  of  the  hat  after  it  is  bought. 

Care  of  a  man's  felt  hat  is  relatively 


13   ^'™P^^-  begin  with,  no  felt  hat 

can  be  folded  up,  creased  or  packed  in 
a  trunk  under  an  armful  of  other 
clothes  and  come  up  the  same  again. 
Some  soft  felt  hats  are  sold  as  knock- 
about hats,  but  when  they  are  knocked 
about  they  look  as  if  they  have  been 
knocked  about.  If  you  insist  on  fold- 
ing up  a  soft  felt  hat,  however,  the 
way  to  do  it,  is  to  fold  it  lengthwise 
with  the  bow  on  the  outside,  then  roll 
it  from  each  end  toward  the  center. 
This  prevents  buckling  of  the  body  and 
wrinkling  of  the  band.  Keeping  the 
bow  on  the  outside  prevents  it  from 
being  creased  out  of  shape. 

When  putting  on  a  hat,  hold  it  by 
the  front  and  rear  of  the  brim.  Taking 
hold  of  it  by  the  crown  dents  it  and 
eventually  puts  a  hole  in  the  peak  of 
the  crown.  Taking  hold  of  the  sides 
of  the  brim  breaks  the  curve. 

Hats,  like  clothes,  should  be  brushed 
— but  with  a  brush — not  with  a  whisk 
broom.  Brushing  should  be  done 
jvhh  the  nap,  that  is  from  left  to  right. 
Of  all  times,  the  hat  should  be  brushed 
before  it  is  worn  in  the  rain.  Dust 
and  water  together  make  mud  and 
spots  on  a  hat.  If  the  hat  is  clean 
when  it  gets  wet,  it  will  dry  out  with- 
out leaving  spots.  When  spots  do  oc- 
cur they  can  usually  be  removed  with 
a  dry  rubber  sponge. 

Rainsoaked  hats  should  have  their 
crowns  pushed  out  and  the  brims  un- 
snapped.  They  should  then  be  placed 
on  a  table  to  dry.  They  should  not 
be  placed  in  a  very  hot  place,  or  near 
a  radiator.  If  you  care  that  much  for 
your  hat,  put  it  where  there  is  a  cool 
dry  draft.  When  the  hat  is  thoroughly 
dry,  brush  the  nap  up.  Sweatbands 
can  be  preserved,  and  discoloration 
from  perspiration  can  be  prevented,  if 
after  wearing  a  hat  on  a  hot  day,  the 
sweatband  is  turned  out  to  dry. 

The  best  way  to  store  a  hat  is  to  put 
m  it  in  a  hat  box  with  the  crown  pushed 
Q  out  and  the  brim  unsnapped.  The 
&    worst  way  is  to  pile  it  on  top  of  another 

5*  hat. 
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^    not  approach  the  heaviness  of  a  plush. 
Embossed  designs — made  by  pressing 


down  part  of  the  pile — do  not  affect 
the  durability  of  the  fabric.  But  the 
design  may  not  last,  and  you  may  be 
left  with  a  fabric  with  no  design  at  all. 

Mohair  is  top-notch  for  all  pile 
fabrics.  A  good  quality  mohair  stands 
up  stiffly,  resists  friction  and  pressure, 
and  because  of  its  resiliency  will  wear 
indefinitely,  if  of  a  good  grade.  For 
those  who  want  an  investment  that  will 
last,  this  type  of  fabric  should  be 
among  the  first  choices. 

If  a  mohair  pile  fabric  mashes 
down  you  can  revive  it  by  applying  a 
hot  cloth  for  10  minutes,  letting  the 
pile  dry,  and  brushing  it  lightly. 
Steaming  it  by  applying — not  press- 
ing— a  hot  iron  to  a  wet  cloth  will  also 
do  the  trick.  This  will  not  work  for 
rayons;  do  not  try  it  on  a  rayon  pile 
fabric. 

Damasks  and  brocades  can  be  con- 
sidered in  the  same  class,  though  they 
are  hardly  more  related  than  fifth 
cousins.  In  construction  they  are  not 
at  all  alike;  yet  they  are  used  on  the 
same  types  of  furniture  and  have  the 
same  formal,  dressy  appearance.  A 
damask  has  a  reversible  pattern.  On 
its  face,  the  background  of  the  cloth 
is  generally  a  satin,  with  the  design  a 
twill  weave.  On  the  wrong  side,  the 
design  is  a  satin  weave,  the  background 
a  twill. 

Foundation  of  a  brocade  is  usually 
a  plain  "over-and-under"  weave,  each 
filling  yarn  crossing  alternate  warp 
yarns.  The  design  gives  an  illusion  of 
being  embroidered  into  the  cloth. 
Wrong  side  of  the  brocade  is  a  con- 
glomeration of  slack  floating  yarns  that 
extend  all  over  the  reverse  of  the 
fabric. 

Damasks  and  brocades  can  be 
bought  in  almost  any  fiber.  Mercer- 
ized cotton  is  used  for  most  of  the 
moderately  priced  upholstery  damasks 
or  brocades.  Some  rayon  is  used. 
Silk  is  far  too  costly  for  the  family  of 
moderate  income. 

These  fabrics  do  not  hold  up  under 
hard  wear.  Choose  them  for  your 
bedroom  pieces  or  for  parlor  and  for- 
mal furniture,  not  for  furniture  you 
expect  to  give  lots  of  heavy  treatment. 

In  rib  weaves  you  can  see  the  corded 
foundation  on  which  the  surface  fab- 
ric is  woven.    Tapestries  usually  have 


large  designs,  some  even  have  pic- 
tures woven  into  the  fabric.  Armures, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  a  small  de- 
sign woven  into  the  fabric.  Repps  are 
solid  color  fabrics  with  a  cross-wise 
ribbed  effect. 

Beware  of  tapestries  that  are  actually 
two  fabrics  occasionally  drawn  to- 
gether. By  examining  a  sample  of  the 
tapestry  you  can  tell  whether  the  foun- 
dation fabric  is  closely  interwoven 
with  the  surface  weave,  as  it  should  be 
to  form  a  strong  compact  material. 
The  fabric  should  also  be  firmly  and 
closely  woven — both  front  and  back — 
with  a  strong  yarn  evenly  twisted  so  as 
not  to  create  an  unbalance  in  the 
strength  of  the  fabric.  Fabrics  in 
which  a  variety  of  yarns  are  used  to 
form  different  designs  and  weaves 
soon  weaken  and  become  worn.  Most 
tapestries  sold  today  are  cotton.  They 
are  less  expensive  than  wool,  wear  well 
and  resist  moths. 

Rule-making  on  the  relative  dura- 
bility of  these  fabrics  is  not  easy. 

Generally  mohair  friezes  have  the 
greatest  wearing  qualities  and  repre- 
sent long-run  economy  for  the  con- 
sumer who  has  to  watch  dollars  as  well 
as  designs.  When  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  experts  made  their 
tests  preparatory  to  setting  up  the  sug- 
gested grades  they  set  down  general 
conclusions  on  the  results  of  those  tests. 

They  found,  for  example,  that  dam- 
asks and  brocades  were  the  strongest 
on  the  average  when  new — with 
friezes,  rib  weaves,  and  velvets  follow- 
ing in  order.  Friezes  averaged  the 
heaviest  in  weight,  followed  by  vel- 
vets, rib  weaves,  damasks,  and  bro- 
cades. On  the  abrasion  tests,  friezes 
and  velvets  lost  the  least  strength, 
while  flat-surfaced  materials  with  no 
pile  protecting  the  foundation  weave 
suffered  more.  Damasks  wore  out 
quicker  than  the  rib  weaves.  On  the 
other  hand,  abrasion  caused  the  friezes 
to  lose  a  lot  of  thickness;  next  came 
rib  weaves,  damasks  and  brocades. 

"The  results,"  declared  the  report, 
"indicate  a  definite  need  for  informa- 
tion that  will  tell  the  consumer  what 
to  look  for  besides  color,  texture,  and 
design  and  how  to  choose  one  material 
in  preference  to  another  when  she  goes 
shopping." 


Answer  to  this  need,  of  course,  is 
labeling  based  on  accepted  standards. 
Until  the  consumer  can  find  such  labels 
attached  to  the  upholstery  fabrics  she 
buys,  she  will  have  to  trust  to  her  own 
alertness  and  information  to  know 
what  she  is  paying  for. 

Whatever  your  choice  in  upholstery 
fabrics,  you  are  in  line  for  moth- 
trouble  if  your  furniture  has  wool  or 
mohair  anywhere  in  its  construction. 
First  step  toward  upholstery  preserva- 
tion is  moth  extermination.  Moths 
have  almost  insatiable  appetites  and 
can  make  short  work  of  any  type  of 
wool  or  mohair  fabric  unless  they  are 
checked  in  time.  Once  they  get  into 
a  piece  of  furniture  it  becomes  almost 
impossible  to  get  them  out  by  ordinary 
methods.  Present  methods  of  moth- 
proofing fabrics  are  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stage.  They  are  sometimes 
successful,  but  they  cannot  be  relied 
upon  by  the  consumer  as  a  check 
against  fabric  destruction.  Fabrics 
guaranteed  to  be  moth-proofed,  how- 
ever, usually  are  more  reliable  buys 
than  those  not  guaranteed. 

A  moth  spotted  doing  a  solo-flight 
about  the  house  should  be  a  signal  for 
the  family  to  drop  everything  else  and 
take  off  in  pursuit.  Once  moths  get 
into  the  upholstery  of  a  piece  of  fur- 
niture, the  battle  is  half  lost.  Slip 
covers  provide  moderate  protection. 
They  should  be  removed  at  least  once 
a  week  to  give  the  furniture  a  thorough 
cleaning  both  by  brushing  and  vacuum 
cleaning.  Bare  spots  on  the  fabric, 
loose  pile,  or  development  of  minute 
tubes  on  the  surface  of  the  fabric,  are 
all  signs  of  moth  infestation.  These 
are  most  often  found  in  shaded  spots 
of  the  furniture,  on  the  back,  or  near 
the  cushion.  Checking  the  infestation 
is  a  major  problem. 

One  way  of  keeping  moths  from 
getting  to  the  inside  of  the  furniture 
is  to  select  a  piece  tightly  lined  with 
cotton  that  is  a  barrier  against  attacks. 
Such  a  lining  should  be  unbroken  to  be 
effective.  It  will  not  prevent  moths  from 
attacking  the  surface  of  the  fabric. 

Sole  protection  against  exterior  at- 
'tacks  is  either  guaranteed  moth-proof- 
ing or  eternal  watchfulness.  You  can 
rid  furniture  of  moths  by  fumigation. 
If  you  prefer  to  do  your  own  fumigat- 


ing, spread  crystal  paradichloroben- 
zene  over  the  piece  of  furniture,  2  or  3 
pounds  to  the  ordinary  sized  chair. 
Wrap  the  chair  completely  with  old 
blankets  and  keep  it  in  a  room  of  70 
degrees  or  over  for  several  days  to  do 
the  job  thoroughly. 

If  you  live  in  a  cold  climate,  you 
can  rid  your  furniture  of  moths  simply 
by  leaving  it  outside  for  a  few  hours 
any  time  the  temperature  falls  below 
zero.  Spraying  with  ordinary  house- 
hold sprays  is  rarely  successful,  since 
the  fabric  must  be  saturated  with  the 
fluid  to  get  rid  of  all  moth  larvae. 

Light  mineral  oil  sprays  will  kill 
all  moths  they  reach.  Before  you  apply 
them  be  sure  they  are  guaranteed  not 
to  spot  your  furniture  fabric.  Clean- 
ing the  fabric  with  kerosene  or  gaso- 
line is  partially  effective,  but  these 
leave  disagreeable  odors,  and  present 
dangerous  fire  hazards. 

"WE,  THE  PEOPLE  " 

[Concluded  from  page  12\ 

cubic  inches.  We  ignored  the  English 
weights  and  measures  reforms  of  1824, 
for  we  kept  the  Queen  Anne  gallon  of 
1707,  and  the  Winchester  bushel  of 
Henry  VII,  established  in  1495.  The 
construction  of  copies  of  these  stand- 
ards was  ordered,  and  uniformity  thus 
assured  at  least  in  the  collection  of 
customs  duties. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was 
directed,  by  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
two  houses  of  Congress  in  1836,  to 
"cause  a  complete  set  of  all  weights 
and  measures  adopted  as  standards  and 
now  either  made  or  in  progress  of  man- 
ufacture for  the  use  of  the  several  cus- 
tom houses"  to  be  delivered  to  the  gov- 
ernors of  all  the  States,  "to  the  end 
that  a  uniform  standard  of  weights  and 
measures  may  be  established  through- 
out the  United  States." 

The  standards  were  furnished.  In 
1838,  instructed  by  another  joint  reso- 
lution, the  Secretary  sent  out  balances 
to  the  custom  houses  and  to  the  States.* 

There,  with  some  exceptions,  the 
matter  has  rested  for  the  past  100 
years,  in  the  hands  of  the  States.  The 
standards  sent  out  in  1836  were  enacted 
into  law  by  the  States,  and  today  the 
fundamental  units — pound,  yard,  gal- 


lon, bushel — are  the  same  throughout  J( 
the  country. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures  was  formally  legalized  by 
Congress  in  1866,  but  this  did  not 
of  course  affect  the  system  which  we  use 
in  most  transactions.  Curiously 
enough,  therefore,  we  have  a  legalized 
system  which  is  not  in  ordinary  daily 
use,  while  our  customary  system  of 
weights  and  measures  has  never  been 
legalized  nor  made  mandatory  by  spe- 
cific Congressional  Act. 

A  National  Bureau  of  Standards  was 
set  up  by  Congress  in  1901.  It  has 
custody  of  weights  and  measures 
standards.  (The  primary  national 
standards  of  length  and  mass  are  the 
meter  and  kilogram  received  in  1890 
from  the  International  Bureau  of 
Weights  and  Measures  in  Paris.)  It 
compares  and  tests  standards.  It  stud- 
ies problems  of  measurement.  The 
Bureau  has  acted  as  a  national  center 
for  the  advancement  of  uniformity  and 
accuracy  in  weights  and  measures  work, 
and  for  more  adequate  local  and  State 
regulation. 

The  Standard  Apple  Barrel  Act  of 
1912  and  the  Standard  Barrel  Act  of 
1916  fixed  the  capacities  of  various 
fruit  and  vegetable  barrels;  and  the 
Standard  Container  Act  of  1928  de- 
fined the  bushel. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  are  being 
more  and  more  commonly  sold,  both 
at  wholesale  and  at  retail,  on  a  basis 
of  weight  or  count.  The  bushel  was 
an  essential  unit  in  the  time  of  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson.  Today  there  is 
little  need  to  use  such  an  uncertain 
measure,  since  we  have  accurate  weigh- 
ing devices.  Consumers  will  be  more 
likely  to  get  their  money's  worth  if 
they  purchase  by  weight  or  numerical 
count,  rather  than  by  measure. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
the  Constitution  set  a  uniform  standard 
of  weights  and  measures  as  a  national 
goal,  however,  we  have  still  not  de-  eo 
fined  our  system  of  units.    A  bill  for  «> 
that  purpose  was  introduced  into  the  •« 
last  session  of  Congress,  but  it  did  not  ^ 
come  to  a  vote.  h 

  n 

*The  story  of  " Weights  and  Measures  in  Con- 

gress"  up  to  1836  is  the  subject  oj  National  Bu-  ^ 

reau  oj  Standards  Miscellaneous  Publication  M122.  ^ 
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IF  A  SUGGESTION  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  is  carried  out  by 
manufacturers  and  heeded  by  users  of 
coal  tar  hair  dyes,  these  consumers  will 
soon  be  establishing  miniature  testing 
laboratories  behind  one  of  their  ears. 

Under  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  of  1938,  there  is  nothing  to 
stop  the  sale  of  hair  dyes  containing 
dangerous  coal  tar  dyes,  except  the  pro- 
vision that  labels  on  such  products 
must  warn  consumers  that  the  dyes  may 
be  dangerous  and  that  they  should  be 
tested  before  they  are  used ;  further  the 
law  requires  that  the  labeling  bear  ade- 
quate directions  for  such  preliminary 
testing. 

So  that  consumers  will  know  how  to 
go  about  testing  the  dyes,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  has  now  sug- 
gested a  simple  test  which  it  advises 
that  manufacturers  recommend  to  con- 
sumers. 

With  a  clean  brush  or  other  appli- 
cator, the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion says,  apply  a  streak  of  dye  not  less 
than  a  quarter  inch  wide  and  a  half 
inch  long  to  the  skin  and  scalp,  prefer- 
ably behind  one  ear.  The  dye  must  be 
placed  on  both  the  scalp  and  the  hair- 
less skin. 

Combs,  hats,  spectacles,  and  similar 
objects  should  not  be  permitted  to 
come  into  contact  with  the  test  area,  nor 


should  it  be  covered  with  a  dressing. 

If  redness,  or  burning,  or  itching  or 
small  blisters  or  any  other  type  of  erup- 
tion develop  within  24  hours,  the  dye 
should  not  be  used. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  a 
hair  dye  be  used  where  there  is,  a  dis- 
ease or  eruption  present  on  the  skin  or 
scalp. 

Tests  should  be  made  each  time  the 
hair  is  dyed. 

Though  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration recommends  this  test,  manu- 
facturers may,  if  they  desire,  suggest 
others. 

ARTIFICIAL  BAIT  is  all  right  for 
trout  fishers,  but  cosmetic  manufactur- 
ers may  not  legally  dangle  it  before 
consumers.  In  recent  stipulations  ap- 
proved by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion the  following  cosmetic  companies 
were  required  to  reel  in  their  lines  and 
try  again. 

A  manufacturer  of  "almond"  cream 
promised  to  stop  calling  it  almond 
cream  when  it  didn't  contain  sufficient 
ingredients  obtained  from  almonds;  to 
stop  calling  it  an  anti-wrinkle  cream 
when  it  had  no  effect  on  wrinkles ;  and 
to  stop  saying  that  it  fed  the  skin  when 
it  did  nothing  of  the  sort. 

A  New  York  manufacturer  of  eye- 
lash creams  promised  to  stop  saying 


that  the  cream  would  make  eyelashes 
grow  long  and  alluring  or  that  it  would^j 
make  them  grow  at  all.  The  same 
company  also  promised  to  cease  saying 
that  its  "throat  firming  cream"  firms 
the  throat  or  that  it  would  feed  the 
skin  or  eliminate  wrinkles. 

A  firm  which  sold  its  face  cream  as 
being  "non-allergic"  admitted  that 
there  is  no  such  face  cream  and  from 
now  on  it  will  not  advertise  its  product 
this  way. 

EXAGGERATED  CLAIMS  for  me- 
dicinal products,  too,  met  with  stern'' 
glances  and  prohibitions  from  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  in  recent  stipu- 
lations. 

An  Ohio  company  selling  nose 
drops  admitted  that  its  nose  drops  did 
not  give  quick  and  sure  relief  from 
head  colds  and  did  not  reduce  swollen! 
membranes.  Similarly,  its  croup  rem- 
edy, the  company  granted,  was  no  more 
than  a  mild  laxative  and  limited  to  the 
relief  of  paroxysms  of  coughing.  The 
company  will  stop  representing  that 
the  product  will  relieve  spasmodic 
croup  in  any  definite  time. 

Weeping  eczema,  hay  fever,  colds, 
dandruff,  skin  infections  and  irrita- 
tions, and  acute  and  chronic  ulcerated 
conditions,  are  not  relieved  by  a  prod- 
uct sold  for  these  purposes  by  a  Dallas 
company.  Prominent  physicians  do 
not  use  this  preparation  to  treat  certain 
ailments,  and  no  clinical  reports  ever 
showed  satisfactory  results  from  its 
use.  Despite  this,  the  Dallas  company 
advertised  all  this  to  be  so.  From  now 
on,  however,  the  company  has  prom- 
ised the  Federal  Trade  Commission  it 
won't  make  these  claims. 

An  ointment  sold  by  a  Long  Beach, 
California,  dealer  does  not  heal  sores, 
ulcers,  and  lesions,  and  in  the  future 
the  dealer  will  discontinue  these  mis- 
representations. 

An  electrolytic  device  which  a  New  | 
York  distributor  said  would  remove  ' 
and  permanently  destroy  superfluous 
hair  cannot  be  used  safely  by  anyone 
even  though  the  advertisements  said 
that  it  could.  Proper  skill  and  care 
are  needed  to  operate  the  apparatus 
safely,  and  from  now  on  the  company 
agrees  to  warn  consumers  of  this  fact. 


CONSUMERS'  CALENDAR 

Events  in  1938  that  made  history  for  consumers 


INFORMATION 

March 

Utah  Consumer  Problems  Manual,  a 
comprehensive  guide  to  consumer  prob- 
lems and  local,  State,  and  national  con- 
sumer protection,  is  issued  by  the  Utah 
WPA  Workers'  Education  Section,  in 
cooperation  with  Utah  consumer  organ- 
izations. 

A  pril 

April  18. — First  issue  of  Coal  Consum- 
ers' Digest  is  published  by  the  Con- 
sumers' Counsel  of  the  National  Bitu- 

*minous  Coal  Commission;  a  news  bul- 
letin for  consumers  of  coal  carrying 
information  on  the  operation  of  the 
Bituminous  Coal  Act  from  the  con- 
sumer angle. 

April  25.— Vol.  1,  No.  1  of  clip 
sheet,  Consumer  Notes,  of  Consumers' 

I  Counsel  Division,  AAA,  appears. 

June 

June  3. — National  Conference  on 
Weights  and  Measures  hears  prelimi- 
nary results  of  a  national  survey  of 
weights  and  measures  enforcement 
made  by  Consumers'  Counsel  Division, 
'AAA. 


June  6. — Inquiry  into  the  agricul- 
tural implement  and  machinery  indus- 
try, submitted  to  Congress  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  indicates 
"serious  monopolistic  conditions  in  the 
industry." 

July 

July  1. — WPA  creates  for  8  months 
the  Consumer  Standards  Project,  under 
Consumers'  Counsel  of  AAA,  carrying 
forward  work  of  the  former  Consum- 
ers' Project  of  Department  of  Labor, 
terminated  June  30. 

August 

Report  on  Consumer  Incomes  in  the 
United  States  issued  by  National  Re- 
sources Committee.  Based  on  the 
Study  of  Consumer  Purchases,  this  re- 
port gives  Americans  the  most  com- 
plete picture  they  have  ever  had  of 
how  the  national  income  is  divided 
among  130  million  consumers. 

October 

October  10. — First  issue  of  Co-op  Coal 
News,  published  intermittently  by  the 
Consumers'  Counsel  of  the  National 
Bituminous  Coal  Commission  for  co- 
operatives buying  and  distributing  coal, 
makes  its  bow. 

November 

A  2-reel  sound  motion  picture, 
"Know  Your  Coal,"  produced  by  Con- 


sumers' Counsel  of  the  National  Bitu- 
minous Coal  Commission,  is  made 
available  for  public  showings. 

November  1. — A  Post  Office  ruling 
allows  books  to  be  mailed  at  th  same 
rates  as  magazines  and  newspapc  -s,  in- 
stead of  at  parcel-post  rates. 

November  5. — New  York  City 
Weights  and  Measures  Bureau  inaugu- 
rates "Let  the  Buyer  Beware"  series 
over  municipal  radio  station,  said  to  be 
the  first  weights  and  measures  educa- 
tion program  on  the  air. 

Decent  ber 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  issues  Bulle- 
tin 659,  containing  statistics  and  dis- 
cussion of  retail  and  wholesale  cooper- 
atives. Based  on  a  1936  Nation-wide 
survey,  this  is  the  most  nearly  com- 
plete enumeration  ever  made  of  Amer- 
ican consumer  co-ops. 
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COOPERATION 


January 

Cooperative  buying  by  farmers  during 
the  1937-38  year  increased  to  400  mil- 
lion dollars,  23  percent  over  the  pre- 
vious year's  total,  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration reports.  Cooperative  market- 
ing volume  rose  by  10  percent  over 
1936-37.  Membership  in  marketing 
and  purchasing  associations  was  3,400,- 
000  (with  many  farmers,  however, 
members  of  more  than  one  association) . 

February 

Eighteen  colleges  give  courses  in  the 
cooperative  movement.  Cooperative 
League  survey  finds,  with  131  others 
taking  up  cooperatives  in  the  general 
courses  in  marketing,  economics,  and 
sociology. 

Committee  on  the  Church  and  Co- 
operatives of  the  Federated  Council  of 
Churches  sponsors  4  regional  sight- 
seeing seminars  on  consumers'  coop- 
eration. 

February  14-20. — "Wisconsin  Co- 
operative Week"  is  proclaimed  by 
Governor  La  FoUette  "to  take  inven- 
tory of  the  important  part  that  cooper- 
ation is  playing  in  the  economic  and 
social  welfare  of  our  people  and  to  em- 
phasize the  possibilities  of  service 
through  cooperative  action." 

June 

Consumer- Farmer    Milk  Cooperative 

begins  operation  in  New  York  City. 

Association  of  Medical  Cooperatives 

is  formed. 

June  18. — Consumer  Wholesale 

Clothiers,  Inc.,  is  set  up  by  some  20 

cooperative    wholesales,    to  market 

^    men's  and  women's  garments  coopera- 

A    lively  manufactured  at  Jersey  Home- 

&    steads,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

^        Tune  26. — National  Education  Asso- 

*2    ciation  report  endorses  the  teaching  of 

H    cooperation  in  the  schools. 

S       June  29. — American  Cooperatives, 

^    Inc.,  is  formed  to  market  farm  equip- 

5  ment  assembled  at  Arthurdale,  W.  Va., 
O 

O    cooperative  community. 


July 

July  27. — Federal  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  upholds  legal- 
ity of  Group  Health  Association,  co- 
operative association  for  the  provision 
of  medical  care  for  Government  em- 
ployees in  Washington. 

August 

"Door-to-door  survey"  by  Farm  Credit 
Administration  shows  that  farmers 
market  and  purchase  through  15,500 
cooperative  associations  and  mutual 
companies  in  United  States.  About 
2,600  are  primarily  purchasing  co-ops. 
Over  a  million  farmers  buy  farm  sup- 
plies, household  needs,  groceries,  and 
gas  and  oil  cooperatively. 

September 

September  21. — Greenbelt,  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration-sponsored  Mary- 
land community,  opens  first  cooperative 
movie  house  in  the  United  States. 

September  27. — Managers  and  buy- 
ers of  4  regional  co-op  wholesales 
serving  560  retail  cooperatives  take 
action  looking  toward  uniform  label- 
ing and  A,  B,  C  Government  grades 
for  canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 

October 

American  Federation  of  Labor  at  an- 
nual convention  endorses  consumers' 
cooperatives  as  organizations  which, 
when  efficiently  operated,  "may  per- 
form an  essential  service  for  union 
members  by  protecting  them  from  price 
exploitation  and  helping  them  to  secure 
quality  goods  at  reasonable  prices." 

October  12-14. — The  Cooperative 
League  of  the  U.  S.  A.  holds  its  bi- 
ennial convention  at  North  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

October  24-29. — "Cooperative 
Week"  is  proclaimed  in  Minnesota  by 
Governor  Benson,  so  that  citizens  may 
"become  better  acquainted  with  the 
principles,  purposes,  and  practices  of 
the  cooperative  movement." 

November 

Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
at  first  delegate  convention  calls  for 
the  development  of  consumer  cooper- 
atives as  "an  effective  weapon  directly 


available  to  wage-earners  to  control  the 
prices  of  the  things  they  buy."  ** 

November  11. — Cooperative  League 
of  the  United  States  votes  to  set  up 
joint  executive  offices  in  Chicago  with 
National  Cooperatives,  Inc.,  coopera- 
tive wholesale,  to  increase  coordination  " 
between  the  two  national  organiza- 
tions. The  Rochdale  Institute,  the 
Bureau  of  Cooperative  Medicine,  and 
one  office  of  the  League  will  remain  in 
New  York  City. 

December 

Farm  Tenancy  Committee  of  the  Iowa" 
State  Planning  Board  urges  "the  proper 
application  and  practice  of  cooperative 
credit,  consumers'  and  producers'  co- 
operatives,   and   processing   coopera-  . 
lives"  as  steps  by  which  Iowa  farmers  | 
may  "achieve  a  state  of  deserved  pros- 
perity and  help  create  a  better  situation 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole." 

December  1 . — Greenhills  Consum- 
ers' Services,  Inc.,  cooperative  organi- 
zation of  residents  of  Greenhills,  Ohio, 
takes  over  operation  of  retail  establish- 
ments at  this  Farm  Security-sponsored 
community,  suburb  of  Cincinnati. 

'  'I 


ORGANIZATION 


February 

February  24. — President  Roosevelt  re- 
ceives a  consumers'  delegation,  repre- 
senting consumer  organizations,  social 
workers,  farm  and  labor  groups,  and 
church  and  university  people,  and^ 
brought  together  by  the  Consumers' 
National  Federation.  The  delegation 
urges  "a  comprehensive  inquiry  into 
the  flagrant  under-consumption  of  the 
necessities  of  life;  into  the  commercial 
practices  and  devices  which  make  it 
impossible  for  the  housewife  to  get  her 
money's  worth;  into  the  business  and 
financial  controls  which  deny  to  work- 
ers and  farmers  the  right  to  enjoy  the 
abundant  standard  of  living  which 
they  are  ready  and  able  to  produce."' 
This  delegation  also  asks  for  "the  cre- 
ation of  a  central  service  agency  for 
consumers  in  the  Federal  Government.' 


May 

Plans  are  announced  for  organization 
of  a  "National  Consumer  Education 
Association." 

May  21. — Conference  on  the  High 
Cost  of  Living  is  held  under  auspices 
of  Consumers'  Federation  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

June 

Consumers'  League  of  New  York  is- 
sues new  program  which  states:  "We 
set  ourselves  the  task  of  discovering 
whether  manufacturers  are  really  keep- 
ing a  fair  and  proper  ratio  between  the 
increased  price  of  labor  and  a  fair  price 
to  the  consumer.  .  .  ." 

July 

July  18-20. — National  Health  Confer- 
ence in  Washington  brings  together 
representatives  of  the  medical,  nurs- 
ing, and  dental  professions,  hospital 
administrators,  social  workers,  and 
spokesmen  for  farm,  industrial  and 
labor  organizations,  consumer  and  co- 
operative groups.  Program  for  expan- 
sion of  public  health  and  child  and 
maternal  welfare  work,  wider  hospital 
facilities,  medical  care  for  the  indigent, 
more  adequate  medical  care  for  the 
people  as  a  whole,  insurance  against 
loss  of  wages  through  sickness  and  dis- 
ability, is  presented  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
Health  and  Welfare  Activities. 

September 

September  17. — First  New  York  State 
convention  of  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  recommends  that  each 
of  its  affiliated  bodies  elect  "permanent 
consumer  committees  for  the  purpose 
of  education  on  consumer  problems," 
and  that  these  committees  come  to- 
gether to  "formulate  a  program  of  con- 
sumer action  for  the  organized  trade 
union  movement." 

October 

October  13. — Governor  Murphy  ap- 
points the  State  Chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Government  and  Eco- 
nomic Welfare  of  the  Michigan 
League  of  Women  Voters  as  consumer 
member  of  the  Milk  Survey  Board  for 
Michigan. 


October  27. — National  Paint,  Var- 
nish and  Lacquer  Association  leads  the 
way  in  trade  association  recognition  of 
need  for  informative  labels  and  urges 
that  "formula  labeling  of  all  exterior 
house  paints  and  building  paints,  barn 
and  roof  paints,  floor  paints  (interior 
and  exterior)  and  wall  paints  and 
primers  .  .  .  should  be  universally 
adopted  by  members  of  this  industry." 

ISovember 

November  17. — At  first  public  hear- 
ings under  1938  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act,  spokesmen  appear  for  con- 
sumer-minded groups  representing 
over  a  million  people.  Under  the  new 
law,  regulations  promulgated  after 
hearings  have  the  force  of  law.  "Con- 
sumers all  over  the  country,"  states  a 
representative  of  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association,  "are  watching 
with  keen  interest  the  regulations 
which  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration proposes  as  a  means  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  1938 
law." 

Decern  ber 

December  8. — United  States  Housing 
Authority  announces  that  last  of  800 
million  dollar  appropriation  has  been 
committed  for  the  clearance  of  slums 
and  the  construction  of  low-rent  hous- 
ing by  local  housing  authorities. 
Homes  for  160  thousand  families, 
comprising  about  half  a  million  peo- 
ple, will  be  provided  when  these 
projects  are  completed  by  155  local 
communities. 

December  18. — California  Medical 
Association  votes  to  set  up  plan  of 
voluntary  health  insurance,  providing 
both  physicians'  and  hospital  care  to 
subscribers.  This  is  to  be  the  first  plan 
of  its  kind  undertaken  by  a  State 
medical  association. 


LEGISLATION 


March 

March  15-16. — Public  hearings  are 
held  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights  and 
Measures  on  a  bill  (H.  R.  6964)  to 


standardize  the  sizes  of  cans  for  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  canned  milk.  No 
action  was  taken  by  Congress  on  this 
bill. 

March  21. — Wheeler-Lea  Act,  en- 
larging powers  of  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  protect  consumers,  and  giv- 
ing it  specific  power  over  false  and  mis- 
leading advertising  of  foods,  drugs,  and 
cosmetics,  is  signed  by  the  President. 

May 


June  12-19. — New  York  State  Con- 
stitutional Convention  Committee 
hears  representatives  of  organized  con- 
sumers, farmers,  and  labor  present  the 
case  for  the  creation,  by  constitutional 
amendment,  of  a  Department  of  the 
Consumer.  Scope  of  such  a  Depart- 
ment, as  recommended  by  a  special 
Governor's  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
convention,  might  include: 
"(1)  Representing  the  interests  of  the 
consumer  before  regulatory  bodies.  .  . 
"(2)  General  investigations  relating  to 
any  matters  which  affect  the  cost  of 
living  or  the  distribution  of  the  con- 
sumer's purchasing  dollar. 
"(3)  A  broad  program  of  consumer 
education. 

"(4)  Acting  as  an  established  point  of 
contact  between  organized  consumer 
groups  and  the  State  government. 
"(5)  Seeking  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  consurrier  to  expend  his  money  in- 
telligently by  promoting  in  every  way 
the  furnishing  of  adequate  information 
regarding  the  character  of  commodities 
on  the  market." 

The  Convention  did  not  act  favor-  S 
ably  on  this  proposal.  ^ 

June  13. — A  "truth-in-fabrics"  bill 
(S.   3502)    passes  the  Senate.    Re-  >i 
ferred  to  a  House  Committee,  it  is  not  5S 
acted  upon  before  Congress  adjourns.  [3 

June  16. — Congressional  joint  reso-  ^ 
lution  sets  up  the  Temporary  National  ^ 


May  20. — New  York  City  Council  con- 
siders plan,  backed  by  representatives 
of  480,000  consumers,  to  require  sale 
of  meat  by  Government  grades.  A 
Council  Committee  watches  a  demon- 
stration of  meat  grading,  but  the 
Council  takes  negative  action  on  the 
proposal. 

June 
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Economic  Committee,  and  a  sweeping 
examination  of  the  Nation's  economic 
machinery  begins.  Duties  of  the  Com- 
mittee are  to  report  on:  "(1)  the 
causes  of  concentration  and  control  and 
their  effect  upon  competition;  (2)  the 
effect  of  the  existing  price  system  and 
the  price  policies  of  industry  upon  the 
general  level  of  trade,  upon  employ- 
ment, upon  long-term  profits,  and 
upon  consumption;  and  (3)  the  ef- 
fect of  existing  tax,  patent  and  other 
Government  policies  upon  competi- 
tion, price  levels,  unemployment, 
profits,  and  consumption. 

June  25. — Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  of  1938  is  approved  by  the 
President.  This  is  the  first  basic  re- 
vision of  the  original  Federal  statute, 
passed  in  1906.  The  1938  Act  for  the 
first  time  gives  consumers  protection 
against  dangerous  and  misbranded  cos- 
metics and  healing  devices;  establishes 
safeguards  against  dangerous  new 
drugs;  requires  certain  types  of  in- 
formative labeling  for  foods;  makes 
provision  for  standards  of  identity  for 
food  products.  It  provides  for  pubhc 
hearings,  in  connection  with  regula- 
tions under  the  law,  at  which  consum- 
ers as  well  as  other  interested  parties 
may  be  heard. 

July 

July  1. — After  3  years  of  operation, 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion's appropriation  is  increased  to 
make  140  million  dollars  available  for 
loans  encouraging  the  extension  of 
electric  power  to  farm  families  during 
the  1938-39  year. 


REGULATION 

April 

April  8. — Consumers'  Counsel  of  the 
National  Bituminous  Coal  Commission 
submits  to  the  Commission  a  proposed 
standard  plan  for  classifying  coals  so 
that  consumers,  especially  domestic 
consumers,  can  select  their  coals  on 
basis  of  effective  heat  value. 

May 

May  31. — Consumers'  Counsel  of  the 


National  Bituminous  Coal  Commission 
notifies  Commission  that  Consumers' 
Counsel  believes  individual  consumers 
have  a  right  to  appear  before  the  Com- 
mission represented  by  their  own  coun- 
sel as  interested  parties,  and  are  not  re- 
quired to  make  complaints  or  seek  re- 
lief only  through  Consumers'  Counsel. 

June 

June  17. — Trade  practice  rules  for  the 
fur  industry,  forbidding  the  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  grade,  quality,  or  kind 
of  fur  by  advertisements  or  labels, 
are  promulgated  by  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

June  30. — Shrinkage  properties  of 
woven  cotton  goods  are  made  the  sub- 
ject of  trade  practice  rules  issued  by 
FTC.  Rules  include  National  Bureau 
of  Standards'  Commercial  Standard, 
giving  the  method  to  be  used  in  testing 
cotton  goods  for  shrinkage. 

July 

July  8. — Department  of  Justice  begins 
hearings  before  Chicago  Grand  Jury 
to  discover  whether  a  milk  monopoly 
exists,  and,  if  so,  how  it  works,  and 
what  can  be  done  about  it. 

July  15. — First  seizure  is  made 
under  the  1938  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic law's  provision  against  danger- 
ous cosmetics.  This  action  takes  off 
the  interstate  market  packages  of  an 
eyelash  dye  responsible  for  injury  to  a 
number  of  women. 

September 

September  16. — Advertising  of  a  dan- 
gerous weight-reducing  remedy  is 
temporarily  halted  by  United  States 
District  Court,  as  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  for  first  time  proceeds 
under  its  new  law  allowing  injunction 
against  false  advertising  of  foods, 
drugs,  and  cosmetics.  According  to 
the  FTC,  the  advertising  was  false  be- 
cause it  did  not  tell  consumers  that  use 
of  the  product  might  cause  loss  or  im- 
pairment of  their  eyesight. 


October 

October  3. — Court  imposes  the  largest 
fine  ever  assessed  for  violation  of  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  on  manufacturer 
of  "Elixir  Sulfanilamide,"  responsible 
for  many  deaths.  Pleading  guilty  on 
112  counts,  the  producer  is  fined 
$16,800. 

November 

November  4. — Trade  practice  rules 
issued  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion for  silk  industry  require  the  iden- 
tification of  this  fiber  in  all  articles 
containing  silk  which  may  be  adver- 
tised or  labeled. 

November  25. — AAA  Consumers' 
Counsel  is  designated  to  represent  con- 
sumer interests  as  a  member  of  the 
Agricultural  Program  Board,  created 
by  Secretary  Wallace  to  review  plans 
and  operations  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

November  29. — Conference  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  livestock  industry, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  several  consumer  organizations, 
considers  proposals  to  correlate  Federal 
meat  grades  and  packer  grades  in  one 
standard  to  promote  use  of  Govern- 
ment grades. 

December 

December  14. — At  hearings  on  pro- 
posed trade  practice  rules  for  wool 
industry,  representative  of  the  Union 
Label  Trades  Department  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  pledges 
support  to  informative  labeling  "for  the 
protection  of  workers  as  consumers." 

December  20.- — Federal  Grand  Jury 
indicts  American  Medical  Association, 
Medical  Society  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  a  number  of  individuals 
connected  with  both  societies  for  re- 
straint of  trade  in  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  in  connection  with  organized 
attempts  to  block  Group  Health  Asso- 
ciation, a  medical  cooperative. 


We  would  save  and  encourage  the  slowly  growing  impulse  among 
consumers  to  enter  the  industrial  market  place  equipped  with 
sufficient  organization  to  insist  upon  fair  prices  and  honest  sales. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  Message  to  Congress,  January  1934. 


Scotching  Health  Hazards 
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Food  and  Drug  workers  tally  up  their  1938  rec- 
ord as  consumer  guardians  against  risks  from 
dangerous  products  sold  in  interstate  trade 


TWENTY-FOUR  printed  pages  con- 
tain the  year's  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  from  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  Behind  that 
report  lies  the  activity  of  laboratory 
scientists,  field  inspectors,  administra- 
tors, and  clerks.  There  are  about  750 
of  them,  all  told.  Among  them  they 
must  guard  130  million  American  con- 
sumers against  poisonous  or  adulter- 
ated foods  and  drugs,  against  false  or 
misleading  claims  on  labels  of  foods 
and  drugs  shipped  interstate. 

Over  68,000  samples  of  foods  and 
drugs  crossing  State  lines  and  import 
shipments  were  examined  during  1938. 
Almost  2,000  domestic  shipments  of 
foods  and  drugs  were  seized  as  adulter- 
ated or  misbranded  and  ruled  off  the 
market.  Products  of  some  13,000  do- 
mestic manufacturers  and  shippers 
were  looked  into  by  food  and  drug 
officials. 

Activities  covered  by  the  current  re- 
port are  those  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1938,  the  last  complete  year 
of  enforcement  under  the  1906  law. 
The  1938  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  goes  into  full  effect  on  June  25, 
1939;  parts  of  it  are  already  in  force. 
Enactment  of  that  law  was  a  major  con- 
sumer event  of  the  past  year;  provi- 
sions of  the  law  are  briefly  discussed  in 
a   Consumer/   Guide   article,  "New 

ABOUT  one  and  a  quarter  cents  per  per- 
son is  all  that  the  United  States  spent  last 
year  on  national  protection  against  adul- 
terated and  misbranded  foods  and  drugs. 
The  1938  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  law 
enlarges  the  possibilities  of  protection  by 
covering  cosmetics  and  healing  devices, 
by  safeguarding  the  sale  of  new  drugs, 
by  providing  for  standards  of  identity  for 
food  products.  Success  of  the  new  law  will 
depend  in  considerable  degree  on  con- 
-umer  alertness,  and  consumer  representa- 
tion at  hearings  on  proposed  regulations. 


Rules  for  Foods  and  Drugs,"  which 
may  be  had  by  writing  the  Consumers' 
Counsel  Division,  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Administration,  Washington, 
D.  C 

The  1938  report  is  available  to  con- 
sumers, free  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts, 
from  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C.  After  that, 
5  cents  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Some  violations  of  the  law  involve 
grave  risks  to  the  public  health ;  others 
are  economic  cheats.  The  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  budgeting  its 
limited  funds  and  personnel,  carefully 
gives  first  attention  to  health  hazards. 

Fruit  must  be  checked  to  see  that 
poisonous  spray  residue  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  "tolerances"  or  amounts 
which  it  is  probably  safe  for  people  to 
eat  with  their  apples  or  pears.  Two 


CO 


A  FEDERAL  INSPECTOR  checks  the  raw  shrimp  as  it 
comes  into  this  cannery  and  rejects  what  is  unwholesome. 
Supervision  of  operations  at  the  jiroduct's  source  guaran- 
tees purity  to  consumers  who  look  for  the  label  "Production 
supervised  by  U.  S.  Food  and  Drvig  Administration."  Last 
year  9  out  of  every  10  cans  of  shrimp  carried  this  label. 


hundred  and  fifty  shipments  of  apples 
had  to  be  seized  because  they  carried 
too  much  residue  of  poison  spray. 
This  spray  can  be  washed  off.  In  one 
Eastern  State,  however,  short-sighted 
growers  risked  the  public's  health  (and 
consumer  confidence  in  their  product) 
by  spraying  later  than  recommended 
by  the  State  entomologists,  then  refus- 
ing because  of  the  slight  cost,  to  wash 
the  fruit.  Sixty-nine  shipments  com- 
ing from  this  one  State  had  to  be 
seized,  and  taken  off  the  interstate 
market.  Later  shipments  from  this 
State  came  safely  within  the  tolerance. 
In  general,  however,  the  necessary 
washing  process  seems  to  be  used  more 
generally. 

Food  and  drug  news  seldom  reaches 
the  public.   Two  episodes  in  this  year's 
report  were  front-page  news  because 
wholesale  death  struck  the  country  be- 
y    fore  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
O    tion  could,  under  the  law,  move, 
p        "Elixir  sulfanilamide"  was  hastily  put 
JJI*    out  to  capture  the  anticipated  market 
*^    for  a  liquid  preparation  of  the  valuable 
H    new  drug,  sulfanilamide.   But  its  man- 
S    ufacturer  did  not  stop  to  test  whether 
^    the  liquid  was  safe  to  use.    Reports  of 
^    deaths  began  to  pile  up;  they  were 
O    soon  traced  to  the  so-called  "elixir"  as 


the  whole  Food  and  Drug  staff  in  the 
areas  involved  swung  into  action. 
Practically  every  ounce  of  the  manu- 
facturer's shipments  which  went  to 
consumers  was  traced  and  accounted 
for.  For  107  people,  action  came  too 
late.  Their  deaths,  however,  shocked 
the  nation  so  that  Congress,  in  the  new 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  in- 
cluded protection  against  the  sale  of 
untried  new  drugs. 

Earlier  in  the  year,  a  purported  can- 
cer serum  had  caused  12  deaths  from 
tetanus.  Careless  laboratory  methods 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  product 
were  responsible  for  the  poison. 
Again,  speedy  action  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  along  with  other 
agencies,  warned  everyone  into  whose 
hands  the  death-dealing  consignments 
might  fall,  and  soon  swept  them  off  the 
market. 

Another  fire  alarm  to  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  is  the  cry  of  food 
poisoning.  Seventy-six  times  during 
the  past  year  this  alarm  bell  rang  out. 
Each  time  scientific  workers  rushed  to 
investigate,  track  down  possible  causes, 
gather  samples,  make  laboratory  de- 
terminations, announce  findings,  issue 
cautions. 

In  almost  half  of  the  cases  there 


was  no  evidence  to  confirm  the  sus- 
picion of  food  poisoning.  But  at  least 
23  outbreaks  were  clearly  due  to  con- 
taminated food.  Worst  case  was  the 
sickness  of  several  hundred  people  in 
and  around  Washington,  D.  C. ;  their 
undoing  was  a  batch  of  cream-filled 
eclairs  from  an  insanitary  plant. 

Filth  and  decomposition  are  bad 
even  if  they  do  not  cause  poisoning  or 
death.  Some  254,000  cans  of  cream 
were  examined  by  Food  and  Drug  in- 
spectors, and  almost  7,000  had  to  be 
condemned  because  of  filth.  Tomato 
products  usually  require  considerable 
check-up  too.  Thirteen  consignments 
of  ketchup,  10  of  tomato  puree,  and 
8  of  tomato  paste  had  to  be  seized  and 
ordered  off  the  market  because  they 
were  decomposed  or  infested  with  in- 
sects and  parts  of  insects. 

As  in  previous  years  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  continued  to  su- 
pervise packing  of  shrimp.  Under  the 
Sea  Food  Amendment  to  the  Food  and 
Drug  law,  packers  may  call  upon  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  for  in- 
spectors, whose  work  is  paid  for  partly 
out  of  a  Government  appropriation 
and  partly  out  of  packers'  fees.  With 
a  heavy  shrimp  catch  last  year.  Food 
and  Drug  inspectors  supervised  can- 
ning operations  for  90  percent  of  the 
whole  pack  of  well  over  1  million 
cases.  Inspected  plants  label  their 
shrimp,  "Production  supervised  by 
U.  S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration." 

For  the  first  time  in  the  3  years  that 
the  Sea  Food  Amendment  has  been  on 
the  statute  books,  the  Government  was 
forced  to  institute  criminal  action 
against  a  shrimp  canner  whose  label 
stated  "Production  supervised  by  U.  S. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,"  on  a 
non-inspected  product.  The  packer 
who  had  thus  taken  Uncle  Sam's  name 
in  vain  to  deceive  consumer  confidence 


entered  a  plea  of  guilty;  the  court  im- 
posed a  fine  of  $1,000,  but  suspended 
payment  and  placed  the  defendant  on 
probation  for  12  months. 

Makers  or  shippers  of  products 
against  which  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration acts  can  always  have  their 
day  in  court.  One  case  last  year  in- 
volved the  use  of  a  deceptively  artificial 
color  in  an  orange-flavor  base  used  in 
soda  counter  "orange"  drinks.  The 
Government's  contention  was  that  the 
product  should  have  been  clearly 
labeled  for  what  it  was.  The  court 
admitted  that  "the  beverage  which  the 


retailer  thus  prepares  and  sells  is  in- 
ferior to  pure  orange  juice  in  its  vita- 
min content,  and  the  added  color  tends 
to  conceal  the  weakness  of  the  orange 
juice  content."  The  container  with 
the  beverage  base  was  used  right  on  the 
retail  counter,  with  its  original  label 
in  view  of  the  consumer.  The  court 
held,  however,  that  the  case  did  not 
come  under  the  Federal  law  because  the 
drink  itself  was  not  shipped  in  inter- 
state commerce. 

Another  case  concerned  tomato  paste 
admittedly  adulterated  with  insect  frag- 
ments.   Counsel  learnedly  argued  that 


the  shipment  did  not  come  within  the 
law,  that  the  law  was  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer  only  against  filth 
which  could  be  seen,  and  that  the 
amount  of  insect  filth  in  the  dubious 
tomato  paste  would  not  harm  anyone 
anyway.  Said  the  court:  "The  con- 
sumer ordinarily  requires  no  Govern- 
ment aid  to  protect  him  from  the  use 
of  food  products  the  filthy  adulteration 
of  which  he  can  see,  taste,  or  smell. 
What  he  really  needs  is  Government 
protection  from  the  food  products  the 
filthy  contamination  of  which  is  con- 
cealed within  the  product." 


Within  State  Boundaries 

More  notes  on  how  local  laws 
guard  buyers  of  foods  and  drugs 


PUBLICITY,  the  October  10  issue  of 
Consumers'  Guide  noted  in  a  full 
length  portrait  of  North  Dakota's 
Food  and  Drug  legislation,  is  one 
weapon  in  the  Food  and  Drug  enforce- 
ment arsenal  which  breaks  no  bones, 
but  which  nevertheless  often  com- 
mands wholehearted  respect. 

North  Dakota,  it  will  be  remem- 

■  bered,  analyzes  many  varieties  of  a  par- 
ticular commodity  sold  in  the  State, 
when  the  occasion  warrants,  and  then 
publishes  the  results  of  its  analyses  in 
a  Food  and  Drug  bulletin.  Rather 
than  have  their  goods  stigmatized  as 
below  standard,  most  manufacturers 
and  distributors  are  careful  to  see  that 
their  products  meet  legal  standards  and 
comply  with  label  claims. 

Connecticut  ingeniously  varies  this 
technique.  A  provision  in  its  State 
Food  and  Drug  law  authorizes  any 
public  health  officer  in  the  State  to  sub- 

^  mit  a  product  suspected  of  adulteration 
to  the  State  Food  and  Drug  enforce- 
ment agency  for  analysis.  If  on  analy- 
sis the  product  is  found  to  be  adulter- 
ated, the  public  health  officer  who  sub- 
mitted the  sample  is  then  made  respon- 
sible for  publishing  the  findings  of  the 
State  chemist  in  a  local  paper  at  the 
expense  of  the  person  from  whom  the 
product  was  purchased.  The  adver- 
tisements may  note  the  adulterants 
found  in  the  product,  and  may  also 
give  the  name  and  the  address  of  the 
person  who  sold  the  product,  together 

^  with  the  name  of  the  product.  The 
guilty  seller  must  also  pay  for  the  cost 


of  the  chemical  analysis.  If  the  prod- 
uct submitted  is  found  to  be  legal,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  town  must  pay  for 
the  cost  of  the  analysis. 

Alabama,  like  North  Dakota,  has  a 
law  which  permits  its  Food  and  Drug 
enforcement  agency  to  look  over  the 
foods  and  drugs  sold  in  the  State  and 
to  report  through  official  publications 
to  consumers.  The  published  results 
name  names  and  give  facts. 

Nine  nationally  sold  mixtures  for 
the  preparation  of  desserts — mostly 
gelatins — were  examined  in  1935-36. 
Every  package  of  dessert  preparation 
sold  by  these  national  manufacturers 
was  slack-filled.  The  worst  off^ender 
was  only  22  percent  filled,  while  the 
most  completely  filled  package  was  93 
percent  filled.  Many  of  these  dessert 
preparations  violated  the  Alabama 
Food  and  Drug  law  in  some  other 
particular. 

Most  frequent  violation  was  the  fail- 
ure to  give  the  correct  name  of  the 
product.  Gelatin  masqueraded  on  the 
labels  of  these  products  as  almost  any- 
thing from  pie  filling  to  pudding. 
Next  most  honored  in  the  breach  was 
the  regulation  that  the  usual  label  in- 
formation be  stated  in  a  manner  that 
was  not  deceptive.  In  the  judgment 
of  Alabama  food  authorities  much  of 
the  information  was  misrepresentation. 


Other  products  that  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  searchlight  of  Alabama's 
publicity  provision  are  cakes,  crackers, 
breakfast  cereals,  catsup,  coffee,  corn 
meal,  tea,  sugar,  rice,  and  butter. 

Special  needs  of  Alabama's  farmers 
and  consumers  have  resulted,  too,  in 
placing  laws  on  the  statute  books  that 
extend  regulation  to  many  more  prod- 
ucts than  those  covered  by  most  food 
and  drug  laws.  No  cosmetics  law, 
however,  protects  Alabama  consumers 
against  dangerous  or  deceptive  prepara- 
tions made  and  sold  within  the  State. 

Products  farrners  use  are  in  almost 
every  case  subject  to  special  legislation. 
Fertilizers,  feeds,  seeds,  gasoline,  kero- 
sene, limestone,  and  paints,  all  have 
laws  designed  to  prevent  adulteration 
and  misbranding. 

One  provision  at  once  permits  every 
citizen  to  become  a  law  enforcement 
agent,  and  places  the  State's  labora- 
tories at  his  disposal  as  a  consumer. 
Any  person  skeptical  about  the  quality 
of  the  fertilizer  he  has  been  sold  may 
take  samples  of  the  fertilizer  to  a  S 
notary  public,  certify  that  the  sample  is  2 
a  true  one,  and  then  send  it  ofi^  to  the  oa 
State  laboratories  for  testing.    Under  ^ 
the  law,  fertilizer  purchasers  may  ob- 
tain  a  refund  of  half  the  purchase  price 
if  certain  types  of  label  guarantees  are  § 
not  accurate.  ^ 


Researclier-in-Cliief  to  the  American  Homemaker 


The  U,  S.  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
completes  its  first  15  years  and  gives  an 
accounting  of  its  present  explorations  for 
scientific  answers  to  homemaking  problems 


THE  BUREAU  of  Home  Economics 
passed  its  fifteenth  birthday  a  few 
months  ago.  In  the  decade  and  a  half 
of  its  life,  the  Bureau's  work  has  de- 
veloped to  cover  many  things — things 
-ranging  from  vitamins  to  textiles,  from 
economic  yardsticks  to  household 
equipment.  In  its  laboratories  new 
knowledge  is  constantly  being  sought 
to  aid  the  attack  on  troubles  along  the 
domestic  front.  Better  methods  of 
cooking,  improving  family  diets  from 
the  health  standpoint,  scientific  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  textile  wear 
and  selection,  research  on  household 
equipment  .  .  .  these  are  but  a  few 
of  the  lines  of  work  carried  on  in  the 
daily  program  of  the  Bureau. 

Here  science  doesn't  stop  at  its  mi- 
croscopes and  test  tubes.  The  Bureau 
has  a  bigger  job:  to  bring  the  results 
of  its  research  within  reach  of  con- 
sumers so  they  may  use  it  in  giving 
their  living  standards  a  boost.  The 
Bureau  enlists  the  aid  of  the  press  and 
radio,  issues  publications,  and  writes 
letters  to  bring  useful  information  to 
the  public.  It  works  in  conjunction 
with  Government  agencies  both  within 
and  outside  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Some  of  its  projects  take 
months  or  even  years  to  complete; 
some  can  be  finished  in  a  few  weeks. 
But  whatever  the  job,  the  Bureau  has 
human  conservation  as  its  ultimate 
goal.  Its  aim  is  to  check  and  prevent 
human  erosion  through  making  avail- 
able to  the  homemaker  the  results  of 
research  that  she  may  use  in  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  her  daily  life. 

Roots  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics run  almost  as  far  back  as  the 
origins  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture itself.    In  1893,  the  Secretary  of 


Agriculture  recommended  that  "ques- 
tions relating  to  the  use  of  an  agricul- 
tural product  as  food  for  man  should 
be  considered."  President  Cleveland, 
in  his  message  to  Congress,  com- 
mented: "When  we  consider  that  fully 
one-half  of  all  the  money  earned  by 
the  wage  earners  of  the  civilized  world 
is  expended  by  them  for  food,  the  im- 
portance and  utility  of  such  an  in- 
vestigation is  apparent."  Those  sug- 
gestions were  carried  out  from  1894 
to  1914  by  work  on  diets  and  nutri- 
tion done  by  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  with  special  grants  from 
Congress. 

In  1915  came  the  establishment  of  a 
"State  Relations  Service"  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Set  up  in 
this  new  service  was  an  Office  of  Home 
Economics  "to  investigate  the  relative 
utility  and  economy  of  agricultural 
products  for  food,  clothing,  and  other 
uses  in  the  home."  That  milestone 
marked  another  step  towards  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  as  it  exists  today.  Nutri- 
tion remained  the  foremost  problem  of 
the  Office.  The  work  it  did  in  those 
years  still  stands  as  a  landmark  in  this 
field  of  research.  In  this  period  also, 
the  Office  began  to  pioneer  in  collect- 
ing economic  data  for  use  as  a  measur- 
ing rod  in  evaluating  levels  of  living. 

The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
as  it  stands  today,  came  into  existence 
on  July  1,  1923,  "as  a  part  of  the  gen- 
eral scheme  of  reorganization  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture."  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  authorized 
in  the  appropriation  bill  of  that  year  to 
set  up  the  Bureau  "to  investigate  the 
relative  utility  and  economy  of  agri- 
cultural products  for  food,  clothing, 


and  other  uses  in  the  home  with  special 
suggestion  of  plans  and  methods  for 
the  more  effective  utilization  of  such 
products  for  these  purposes,  and  to  dis 
seminate  useful  information  on  this 

subject  "     With  no  interrup 

tion  to  current  research,  the  Bureau 
went  into  operation. 

From  those  beginnings  the  Bureau's 
responsibilities  have  multiplied  many 
times.  Today  its  work  embraces  not 
only  food  and  nutrition,  but  also  tex- 
tiles and  clothing,  household  equip- 
ment, economic  studies,  and  an  infor- 
mation service  that  brings  to  consumers 
the  country  over  results  of  inves- 
tigations in  non-technical  language. 
Though  staffed  with  hardly  more  than 
100  people,  lacking  a  single  field  of- 
fice, occupying  relatively  few  offices 
and  laboratories  in  the  South  Building 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
Washington,  the  Bureau  has  carried  on 
services  used  by  large  numbers  of 
homemakers. 

Its  work  on  diets  and  nutritional  in- 
vestigations is  known  internationally. 
Its  share  in  the  Consumer  Purchases 
Study,  has  captured  national  and  in- 
ternational attention  also.  Farmers, 
consumers,  manufacturers,  retailers, 
scientists,  teachers,  economists  all  are 
in  contact  with  the  Bureau  for  infor- 
mation and  suggestions.  Its  weekly 
radio  programs  reach  millions,  as  do 
its  publications  and  newspaper  releases. 
Its  incoming  mail  totals  upward  of 
10,000  letters  a  month,  seeking  infor- 
mation on  nearly  every  conceivable 
consumer  and  producer  problem.  It 
is  a  major  focal  point  for  the  managers 
of  30,000,000  homes  in  helping  them 
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to  solve  economic  and  technical  prob- 
lems (directly  or  indirectly)  of  family 
living,  particularly  in  the  purchase  and 
use  of  food,  clothing,  equipment,  and 
other  goods  and  services. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  directed  by  Congress  to  carry  on 
programs  which  call  for  conservation 
and  development  of  natural  resources. 
They  call  also  for  conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  human  resources.  It  is 
here  that  the  work  of  the  BHE  closely 
fits  in  at  the  point  where  there  is  need 
to  create  a  balance  between  consumer 
and  producer  and  to  bolster  living 
standards. 

"Any  comprehensive  conservation 
program  must  take  into  account  the 
safeguarding  and  development  of  hu- 
man beings,"  reads  the  report  of  the 
Bureau  for  the  last  fiscal  year. 

A  review  of  the  report  explains  how 
the  Bureau  is  attaining  this  end. 

The  biggest  job  so  far  undertaken 
by  the  economics  section  of  the  Bu- 
reau is  its  share  in  the  Consumer  Pur- 
chases Study  begun  over  3  years  ago. 
With  its  staff  enlarged  by  several  hun- 
dred WPA  workers,  the  Bureau  was 
assigned  the  task  of  finding  out  about 
the  income  and  expenditures  of  con- 
sumers in  66  farm  counties,  140  vil- 
lages, and  19  small  cities.  Some  re- 
sults of  that  survey  have  been  reported 
in  the  pages  of  the  Cons/zmers'  Guide* 
We  have  already  told  of  the  results  of 
the  surveys  of  family  income.  Spend- 
ing and  living  patterns  are  now  begin- 
ning to  emerge  as  the  Bureau,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, winds  up  the  survey. 

Significant  among  these  findings,  as 
reported  by  the  BHE,  is  the  inability 
of  low  and  even  moderate  income 
families  not  on  relief  to  maintain  diets 
that  meet  mmimum  nutrition  stand- 
ards. Even  families  that  have  enough 
money  to  get  good  diets  show  a  lack  of 
the  necessary  information  to  plan  diets 
wisely.  The  conclusions,  says  the  re- 
port, "point  to  the  need  both  for  in- 
creased purchasing  power  on  the  part 
of  urban  groups,  and  for  more  wide- 
spread education  in  nutrition  and  in 
over-the-counter  food  buying  in  order 
to  help  them  make  the  most  of  their 

^Consumers'  Guide  Nov.  15,  7937,  Jan,  17, 
Feb.  14,  Sept.  1938. 


DEFINING  minimum  quality  standards  for  different  types 
of  fabrics  is  another  consumer  service  of  the  Bureau.  Ma- 
chines, which  measure  the  capacity  of  a  fabric  to  resist 
strain  give  a  measure  of  the  wearing  quality  consumers  can 
expect  from  it.  The  machine  on  the  left  tests  the  "breaking 
strength"  of  a  fabric;  at  the  right  is  the  fabric  after  the  test. 


money  resources  for  food." 

Out  of  these  studies,  also  have  come 
diet  patterns  of  families  at  different  in- 
come levels  in  different  sections  of  the 
country. 

Such  material  is  of  invaluable  use  to 
the  Bureau  in  preparing  suggested 
diets  to  guide  the  housewife  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  her  food  money  at  dif- 
ferent income  levels.  The  food  value 
of  these  suggested  diets  has  been  cal- 


culated in  the  Bureau  so  that  the 
housewife  who  follows  one  or  another 
of  the  diet  plans  can  be  sure  that  she 
is  taking  care  of  the  nutritive  needs  of 
her  family.  Nutritionists  generally 
agree  that  it  is  seldom  necessary  for 
the  homemaker  to  calculate  food  values 
unless  a  doctor  has  ordered  a  special 
diet  for  someone  in  the  family. 

One  of  the  jobs  of  the  Bureau  is  to 
summarize  and  keep  up  to  date  all 


available  data  on  composition  of 
American  foods.  The  Bureau  special- 
ists use  these  data  themselves  in  study- 
ing the  adequacy  of  family  diets,  and 
they  also  provide  figures  for  the  use  of 
dietitians  and  other  nutrition  special- 
ists. At  the  request  of  dietitians,  the 
Bureau  has  this  year  prepared  a  single 
bulletin — not  yet  ready  for  distribu- 
tion— containing  data  on  the  proxi- 


mate composition  (protein,  fat,  carbo- 
hydrate, and  calorie  value)  of  over  a 
thousand  of  our  most  common  foods. 

While  similar  material  is  not  yet 
available  on  mineral  content  of  foods, 
the  Bureau  is  working  to  this  end. 
Studies  summarized  last  year  showed 
that  the  greener  the  leaves  of  cabbage, 
lettuce,  and  spinach,  the  richer  they  are 
in  calcium  and  iron.    Green  cabbage 


lays  claim  to  being  the  richest  of  these 
3  vegetables  in  calcium,  but  spinach, 
for  the  information  of  the  younger 
generation,  "excels  in  total  iron." 

Nutrition  studies  in  the  past  2  dec- 
ades have  recognized  the  importance 
of  vitamins  in  the  diet.  Much  of  the 
work  done  in  the  Bureau's  laboratories 
has  been  to  help  the  housewife  learn 
how  to  plan  her  family  menus  so  that 
they  contain  the  necessary  vitamins. 
To  this  end  the  Bureau  gives  consider- 
able time  to  tracking  down  and  isolat- 
ing vitamins  in  different  types  of  foods. 
It  also  studies  the  vitamin  content  of 
foods  and  summarizes  information  for 
other  studies. 

New  horizons  of  this  research  bor- 
der discoveries  regarding  the  physio- 
logical importance  of  vitamins  and  the 
amount  of  each  the  body  needs.  Ear- 
lier work  on  vitamins  was  done  largely 
in  what  the  scientists  call  "qualitative" 
terms.  Today  they  are  able  to  speak 
of  the  better-known  vitamins  in  terms 
of  "units"  and  are  able  to  measure 
them  more  accurately.  Research  on 
vitamins  has  been  done  largely  with 
animals,  but  the  scientists  are  now  be- 
ginning to  measure  the  needs  of  hu- 
mans for  a  few  of  the  vitamins. 

One  of  the  early  symptoms  of  lack 
of  Vitamin  A  is  night-blindness  (ina- 
bility to  see  well  in  dim  light) .  This 
does  not  mean  that  every  person  with 
night-blindness  suffers  from  a  lack  of 
Vitamin  A,  or  that  you  can  ignore 
food  containing  this  vitamin,  so  long 
as  your  eyesight  in  dim  light  seems  to 
be  normal.  However,  there  are  special 
instruments  for  testing  the  presence  or 
absence  of  nutritional  night-blindness 
in  human  beings.  Such  tests  are  used 
in  studying  human  requirements  for 
Vitamin  A. 

Last  year  the  Bureau  undertook  an 
experiment  in  which  5  healthy  volun- 
teers had  their  3  meals  a  day  served 
to  them  from  laboratory  kitchens.  The 
meals  seemed  little  different  from  any 
other  meals  to  the  diners,  but  they  were  n 
low  in  Vitamin  A.    The  volunteers  »^ 
were  tested  carefully  and  frequently  by 
a  special  instrument  to  find  out  how  ^ 
well  they  could  see  in  dim  light.  Soon 
they  required  more  light  than  at  the  p 
beginning  of  the  experiment,  and  in  a  ^ 
few  weeks  10  times  as  much  illumina- 


TESTING  household  equipment  is  the  newest  field  to  be 
entered  by  the  Bureau.  These  young  scientists  are  test- 
ing the  heating  efficiency  of  electric  ovens.  The  girl  on 
the  left  checks  the  energy  consumption;  the  one  in  the 
center  controls  the  temperature  of  the  oven;  the  one  on 
the  right  is  inserting  baking  powder  biscuits  for  the  test. 


SIINCE  1935  the  Bureau  has  been  measuring  incomes  and  ex- 
penditures of  families  living  in  rural  areas,  villages,  and  small 
cities  as  its  part  of  the  Consumer  Purchases  Study.  Here 
a  group  of  workers  are  computing  the  results  of  the  survey. 


^  tion  was  needed  as  at  first.  After  tak- 
ing progressively  large  doses  of  either 
cod-liver  oil  or  carotene,  their  ability 
to  adapt  themselves  rapidly  to  changes 
in  illumination  was  back  to  normal. 
Carotene  is  a  yellow  substance  manu- 
factured by  plants;  animals  turn  this 
carotene  into  Vitamin  A.  You  can  get 
your  Vitamin  A  from  the  following 
animal  products:  whole  milk,  cream, 
butter,  cheese,  eggs,  liver,  and  oily  fish ; 
or  your  body  can  make  it  from  the 
carotene  of  green  and  yellow-colored 
vegetables.  Fish  liver  oils  are  even 
richer  sources  of  this  vitamin  (and  of 
Vitamin  D  as  well)  and  are  considered 
an  important  addition  to  the  diet,  at 
least  for  children. 

Vitamin  hunts  among  cans  of  toma- 
toes and  tomato  juice  showed  that  these 
canned  foods  are  both  good  sources  of 
ascorbic  acid.  Vitamin  C  (the  anti- 
scurvy  vitamin)  though  there  are  varia- 
tions from  can  to  can,  even  in  the  same 
brand.  Canned  tomatoes  varied  less  in 
the  amount  of  this  vitamin  they  con- 
tained than  the  canned  juice.  Re- 
search also  showed  that  home-canned 
tomatoes,  under  certain  processing 
methods,  did  not  lose  Vitamin  C,  but 
when  stored  at  ordinary  room  temper- 
ature for  6  months  suffered  a  30  to  50 
percent  loss  of  the  vitamin.  Even  al- 
lowing for  this  loss,  home  canned  to- 
matoes are  a  rich  source  of  Vitamin  C. 

The  scientists  also  knocked  a  prop 
from  under  the  suspicion  that  both 
commercially  canned  tomato  juice  and 
fresh  orange  juice  lose  Vitamin  C  if 
left  stored  overnight.    You  can  keep 
orange  juice  in  loosely  covered  jars  in 
the  refrigerator  at  a  temperature  of  45 
degrees  F.  or  below  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  commercially  canned  tomato  juice 
in  loosely  covered  containers  for  2  or 
3  days  without  enough  change  in  their 
Vitamin  C  content  to  worry  about. 
Almost  as  important  as  food  selec- 
^    tion  is  food  preparation.    Don't  over- 
O    cook  your  carrots  and  spinach  and 
»3    don't  throw  away  the  water  they  were 
^    cooked  in  if  you  want  to  get  the  full 
*2    benefit  of  Vitamin  B  (thiamin,  some- 
H    times  called  the  "appetite  vitamin") 
S    found  in  them.    The  laboratory  cooks 
0}    found  that  practically  all  of  this  vita- 
^    min  is  retained  in  the  cooked  vegetable 
U    and  cooking  water. 


Domestic  chefs  who  have  trouble 
making  angel  food  cakes  no  matter 
how  faithfully  they  follow  the  recipes 
should  heed  the  advice  of  these  scien- 
tific chefs.  You  run  the  risk  of  less 
tender,  less  elastic  cakes  if  you  use  eggs 
with  thin  watery  whites. 

Improving  methods  of  preparing 
foods  is  one  approach  of  the  Bureau's 
explorers  to  better  diets.  The  other — 
more  important  to  the  producer  than 
the  consumer — is  to  discover  how 
foods  may  be  improved  in  quality,  fla- 
vor, palatability  through  methods  of 
production. 

For  example,  laboratory  experts  of 
the  Bureau  suspect  that  palatability  of 
meats  isn't  all  in  their  cooking.  In  co- 
operation with  the  Bureaus  of  Animal 
Industry  and  Agricultural  Economics, 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  has 
been  investigating  the  cooking  quali- 
ties of  meat  samples  from  animals  of 
different  breed,  sex,  age,  and  feeding. 
In  addition,  they  are  testing  cooking 
qualities  of  meats  cured,  ripened,  and 
stored  under  different  methods.  Last 
year  450  cuts  from  experimental  cattle, 
lambs,  and  hogs  were  prepared  under 
laboratory  conditions  and  judged  for 
palatability. 

Working  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  the  BHE  scientists  are  show- 
ing the  relationship  between  cooking 
qualities  of  potatoes  and  such  condi- 
tions of  production  as  variety  of  the 
tuber,  type  of  soil  they  are  grown  in, 
depth  at  which  they  were  planted, 
manner  in  which  they  were  stored, 
and  so  on.  Under  this  research,  too, 
comes  the  problem  of  discovering 
whether  blackening  of  potatoes — so  fa- 
miliar to  domestic  cooks — has  anything 
to  do  with  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  grown. 

In  addition  to  this  type  of  food  re- 
search, the  Bureau  is  continually  edu- 
cating consumers  on  new  ways  of  using 
foods.  Wise  use  of  foods,  its  experts 
say,  is  just  as  important  as  wise  choice. 
An  important  part  of  this  work  is  the 
development  of  recipes  suitable  for 
diets  of  families  in  the  lower  income 
groups.  The  Bureau  has  been  one  of 
the  leaders  in  informing  consumers  on 
the  value  and  economy  of  dried  skim 
milk,  for  example. 

Star  among  the  achievements  of  the 


Bureau  is  its  success  in  making  consum- 
ers label-conscious  when  they  buy  tex-*^ 
tiles  and  clothing.  Not  only  has  this 
phase  of  the  Bureau's  research  acted  as 
a  guidepost  for  consumers;  it  has  also 
resulted  in  setting  up  specifications  for 
manufacturers  to  follow  when  they  try 
to  improve  quality  and  wearability  of 
clothing  and  textiles.  Results  of  re- 
search in  the  Bureau's  laboratories  last 
year  on  broadcloth,  sheets,  and  towels 
are  being  used  by  the  American  Society 
for  Testing  Materials  as  tentative 
specifications  for  these  fabrics. 

Minimum  quality  standards  for « 
terry  towels,  worked  out  by  the  Bu- 
reau, would — if  adopted  by  the  trade — 
keep  off  the  market  "qualities  so  poor 
as  to  be  worthless  as  a  towel."  Stand- 
ards, based  on  the  number  of  yarns  per 
inch  in  the  towel  fabric,  its  weight,  and 
its  breaking  strength  have  been  evolved 
for  four  types  of  terry  toweling  and  rec- 
ommendations for  informative  labeling 
drawn  up.  Tests  made  in  setting  up 
the  standards  showed  that  towels  with 
double-ply  yarns  in  the  foundation 
fabric  are  always  heavier  and  stronger 
than  towels  with  single  yarns.  They  « 
also  suffered  less  from  laundering. 
"It  was  apparent  that  they  would  give 
greater  satisfaction  to  the  user  than  the 
single-yarn  towel,"  concludes  the 
report. 

Five  distinct  classes  of  sheets  are 
now  defined  by  the  Bureau  as  a  guide 
in  consumer  buying.  Working  with 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
the  BHE  also  investigated  the  service- 
ability of  sheets  made  of  different 
types  of  cotton.  Gradual  building  up 
of  results  such  as  these  will  ultimately 
aid  the  cotton  grower  to  produce  fi- 
bers best  suited  to  different  types  of 
household  textiles. 

"Broadcloth,"  says  the  report,  "is 
another  fabric  that  has  been  lowered 
in  quality  until  the  word  means 
nothing  at  the  present  time."  Some 
fabrics  sold  as  broadcloth  were  found, 
under  the  magnifying  glass,  to  be  more 
like  muslin  than  anything  else.  Speci- 
fications for  four  types  of  broadcloth 
to  be  used  as  label  guides  to  quality 
were  suggested,  along  with  minimum  J: 
requirements  for  all  such  fabrics.  |j 

Suggested  standards  for  upholstery  ' 
fabrics  drawn  up  by  the  Bureau  were  *' 


described  in  our  last  issue.  More 
minimum  quality  standards  set  up  in 
the  Bureau's  laboratories  include  2  for 
all-wool  blankets,  2  for  all-cotton,  1 
for  cotton  warp-wool  filling,  and  1  for 
blankets  containing  between  5  and  25 
percent  wool.  In  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  the  Bureau 
is  going  forward  on  an  investigation  of 
the  use  value  of  blankets  made  from 
wool  of  different  qualities. 

Pioneering  again  in  its  textile  re- 
search, the  Bureau  discovered  a  new 
^  method  of  sterilizing  wool  that  leaves 
fibers  and  fabric  undamaged. 

Rare  is  the  mother  who  does  not 
know  the  worries  involved  in  fitting 
her  youngster  correctly  with  a  new  suit 
or  dress.  It  was  this  problem  that 
caused  the  Bureau  to  cooperate  in  di- 
recting what  is  probably  the  biggest 
measuring  job  ever  attempted.  With 
the  help  of  the  WPA,  the  National 
Youth  Administration,  19  colleges  and 
universities,  and  other  agencies,  the 
Bureau  is  making  body  measurements 
of  100,000  children  between  the  ages 
^  of  4  and  14.  When  the  results  are 
tabulated  from  the  36  measurements 
made  of  each  child,  the  Bureau  will 
suggest  scientific  standards  for  sizing 
children's  garments.  A  preliminary 
analysis  of  the  measurements  of  8,000 
boys  and  8,000  girls  gives  convincing 
proof  that  age  is  not  a  good  basis  for 
sizing.  It  is  probable,  says  the  report, 
that  final  recommendations  for  sizes 
will  be  based  on  2,  3  or  all  of  these  4 
body  measurements:  weight,  girth  of 
hips,  oblique  trunk  girth,  and  stature. 

How  to  restore  that  "new"  look  to 
cotton  fabrics  to  make  them  more  re- 
sistant to  soil  and  wrinkles  has  led  the 
textile  specialists  to  study  various 
starches  and  fabric  finishes.  As  a  re- 
sult, corn,  wheat,  rice,  potato,  canna, 
and  other  starches  can  now  be  evalu- 
ated in  terms  of  stiffness,  pliability, 
and  "stretch." 

Newest  in  the  fields  opened  up  by 
■  the  Bureau's  scientists  is  housing  and 
household  equipment.  Keeping  up 
with  the  times  in  the  growing  interest 
in  housing,  the  Bureau  directed  a  Na- 
tion-wide survey  of  housing  needs  for 
farm  families  and  suggested  basic  re- 
'  quirements  according  to  climate  and 
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DISCOVERING  better  methods  of  food  preparation  is 
always  one  of  the  big  jobs  of  the  Bureau's  laboratories. 
Egg  whites,  they  discovered  last  year,  make  better  angel 
food  cakes  if  they  are  thick  and  firm,  not  thin  and  watery. 


region.  Studies  also  are  being  made 
on  efficient  working  arrangements  for 
kitchens  and  laundries.  Other  investi- 
gations include  the  heights  of  working 
surfaces,  materials  and  finishes  for  in- 
terior surfaces,  and  studies  of  storage 
areas  for  both  rural  and  urban  homes. 

Household  equipment  studies  cover- 
ing refrigerators,  stoves,  and  kitchen 
cabinets  not  merely  test  the  perform- 
ance of  individual  articles  but  suggest 
desirable  modification  and  design.  Re- 
sults from  studies  of  fuels  used  for 
cooking  show  that  the  quantity  con- 
sumed depends  as  much  on  the  design 
of  the  range,  kind  and  size  of  utensil, 
and  the  foods  cooked  as  it  does  on  the 


type  of  fuel.    Tentative  conclusions 
on  various  types  of  fuels  both  for  oven 
and  surface  cookery  indicate  that  on 
the  basis  of  heat  units  alone,  electric 
ranges  are  almost  3  times  as  efficient  as 
gasoline  and  kerosene,  twice  as  efficient 
as  manufactured  gas,  and  about  1  and 
four-fifths  as  efficient  as  bottled  gas. 
Only  slight  difl^erences  were  found  in 
the  cooking  speeds  of  the  different  J? 
fuels,  with  manufactured  gas  having  S 
the  lead   for  surface  cooking.    The  e^" 
comparative  economy  of  these  fuels  ^ 
varies  with  their  cost  in  different  com-  t6 
munities.    Thus  far  the  work  has  not  ^ 
progressed  to  the  point  where  compara-  SZ 
five  costs  of  the  fuels  can  be  measured.  £ 


Keeping  Your  Consumer  Bookshelf  Up  to  Date 

These  publications  significant  to  consumers 
were  issued  by  the  Federal  Government  in  1938 


CONSUMER  INCOMES  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES,  by  the  National  Resources 
Committee.  1938,  pp.  144,  illus. 
Address:  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington,  D.  C.   30  cents. 

NUTS  AND  WAYS   TO    USE   THEM,  by 

Ehzabeth  F.  Whitemen,  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics.  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  Miscellaneous  Publi- 
cation No.  302.  1938,  pp.  9.  Ad- 
dress: Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C.    5  cents. 

WHOLESALE  MARKETS  FOR  FRUITS  AND 

VEGETABLES  IN  40  CITIES,  by  Wil- 


liam C.  Crow,  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics.  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  Circular  No.  463. 
1938,  pp.  142,  illus.  Address:  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    15  cents. 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  MEAT.  (A  leaflet) 
1938,  pp.  7.  Address:  Consumers' 
Counsel  Division,  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Administration,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Free. 

THE  FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNION  ACT  AS 

AMENDED  TO  JUNE  1938.  Circular 
No.   22,   1938,  pp.   20.  Address: 


Farm  Credit  Administration,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Free. 

FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNIONS,  COOPERA- 
TIVE THRIFT  AND  CREDIT.  (A  leaf- 
let) 1938,  pp.  6.  Address:  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Free. 

THE  FOREST  PRODUCTS  LABORATORY, 

by  Forest  Service.  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Miscellaneous 
Publication  No.  306.  1938,  pp.  33. 
Address:  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington,  D.  C.    15  cents. 


WHEN   A   WOMAN    BUYS   A   COAT,  by 

•  Clarice  L.  Scott,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics.  1938,  pp.  24, 
illus.  Address:  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.  10 
cents. 

consumers'  guide,  Fifth  Anniversary 
Edition,  September  1938,  pp.  48, 
illus.  Address:  Consumers'  Coun- 
sel Division,  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Free.  Presents  in  popular 
form  material  from  the  publication 
of  the  National  Resources  Commit- 
tee, titled,  "Consumer  Incomes  in 
the  United  States." 

reprints  from  the  consumers' 
guide:  post  office  guardians  of 

the  consumer;  PHILADELPHIA 
GOES  TO  MARKET;  ONE  DAY  WITH  A 
WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  OFFICIAL; 
WRITING  RULES  FOR  TRADE;  TO- 
WARD   BETTER    LABOR  STANDARDS. 

Copies  of  these  reprints  may  be  se- 
cured from  the  Consumers'  Counsel 
Division,  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Free. 

REPORT  ON  DEVELOPMENT  AND  USE 
OF  RAYON  AND  OTHER  SYNTHETIC 

FABRICS,  prepared  by  a  Committee 
from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 1938,  pp.  50,  mimeo.  Ad- 
dress: Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C.  Free. 

ELECTRIFYING  YOUR  FARM  AND  HOME. 

1938,  pp.  15,  illus.  Address:  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Free. 

SHOE     CONSTRUCTIONS,     by     Roy  C. 

Bowker,  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. Circular  C-419.  1938,  pp. 
14,  illus.  Address:  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 
10  cents. 

THE  CONSUMER  SPEAKS,  Consumer 
Ideas  No.  2,  issued  by  the  Con- 
sumers' Counsel  of  the  National  Bi- 
tuminous Coal  Commission.  1938, 
pp.  61.  Address:  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 
10  cents. 


REFRIGERATED  FOOD  LOCKERS  ANEW 

COOPERATIVE    SERVICE,    by    L.  B. 

Mann,  Farm  Credit  Administration. 
Circular  C-107.  1938,  pp.  30, 
illus.  Address:  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.  10 
cents. 

COOPERATIVE    PURCHASING  OF  FARM 

SUPPLIES  IN  MISSISSIPPI,  by  John  H. 
Lister  and  Gerald  M.  Francis,  Coop- 
erative Division,  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration. Bulletin  22.  1938, 
pp.  59,  illus.  Address:  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C.    10  cents. 

KNOW  YOUR  COAL.  Prepared  by  the 
Consumers'  Counsel  of  the  National 
Bituminous  Coal  Commission.  Con- 
sumer Ideas  No.  3.  1938,  pp.  11, 
illus.  Address:  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.  10 
cents. 

REPORT  ON  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  OF 
THE  SOUTH,  prepared  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  by  the  Na- 
tional Emergency  Council.  1938, 
pp.  64.  Address:  United  States  In- 
formation Service,  1405  G  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Free. 

CONSUMPTION  OF  CITRUS  FRUITS  AND 
RELATED  PRODUCTS  IN  BALTIMORE 

AND  ST.  Loui^,  by  George  W.  Her- 
vey,  1938,  pp.  69.  Address:  Con- 
sumers' Counsel  Division,  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C.  A  limited  sup- 
ply only  of  free  copies  available. 
Results  of  a  careful  statistical  study 
of  over  2,000  households  reveals  the 
buying  habits  of  families  of  different 
incomes,  sizes,  and  nationality. 

Consumer  M.ovie 

KNOW  YOUR  COAL.  (A  2-reel  movie.) 
Address:  Consumers'  Counsel,  Na- 
tional Bituminous  Coal  Commission, 
Box  483,  Washington,  D.  C.  Avail- 
able to  schools,  clubs,  and  other  in- 
terested groups  which  will  pay  trans- 
portation charges  both  ways.  This 
movie  is  a  2-reel  sound  film  available 
in  both  16-  and  35-millimeter  sizes, 
showing  the  various  types  of  analy- 
ses which  can  be  made  of  bitumi- 


nous coal  and  some  of  the  reasons  J' 
for  making  them.    May  be  shown 
without  sound. 

Correction 

SEVER AL  correspondents  have  written 
in  to  point  out  that  the  Guide  was  mis- 
taken in  its  November  7  issue  when 
it  indicated  that  contaminated  custard 
pastries  have  been  responsible  for  out- 
breaks of  botulism.  The  Guide  went 
on  to  describe  a  public  health  regula- 
tion in  Boston  which  would  reduce  the 
danger  from  this  hazard.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  reference  to  botulism  was 
a  mistake.  Contaminated  custard  pas- 
tries are  guilty,  but  of  another  crime, 
that  of  carrying  bacteria  known  as  sta- 
phylococci, which  may,  under  some 
conditions,  produce  toxins  that  cause 
food  poisoning.  Staphylococcus  food 
poisoning  is  rarely  fatal.  As  we  noted 
at  the  time,  this  type  of  poisoning  can 
be  eliminated  if  the  pastry  filling  is 
adequately  cooked  to  begin  with  and 
then  refrigerated  right  up  until  the 
time  it  is  eaten. 

Botulism  results  most  frequently 
from  eating  canned  or  preserved  foods 
that  have  become  spoiled.  Many  years 
ago  American  canners  became  alarmed 
about  this  disease.  Researches  since 
then  have  shown  that  danger  of  botu- 
lism poisoning  may  be  eliminated  if 
preserved  foods,  particularly  non-acid 
foods,  are  heated  sufficiently  to  sterilize 
them  when  they  are  preserved.  This 
calls  for  the  application  of  steam-pres- 
sure processing.  It  is  a  known  fact 
that  most  cases  of  botulism  have  come 
from  the  eating  of  doubtful  foods. 
The  poisoned  persons  took  a  chance  on 
whether  the  food  they  ate  was  tainted, 
and  they  lost.  The  lesson  there  it 
seems  is  to  take  no  chances  with  food. 
If  it  looks  or  smells  spoiled,  do  not 
eat  it.  g 

The  winter  scene,  which  appears  on 
the  cover  of  this  issue,  was  photo- 
graphed  by  the  Farm  Security  Admin-  ^ 

istration  to  whom  our  thanks  go  for  2 

•   ■  h! 

permission  to  use  it.  ^ 


YOUR  FOOD  SUPPLIES  AND  COSTS 


HIGHLIGHTS 

Poultry  supplies  for  the  first  part  of  the  new  year  are 
expected  to  be  larger  than  1937,  perhaps  setting  new  high 
records. 

Oranges  and  grapefruit  are  expected  to  be  plentiful  with  a 
prospect  of  smaller  handling  margins. 

Total  canned  vegetable  supplies  may  be  about  as  big  as  last 
year's  record. 

Fresh  egg  marketings  will  increase  seasonally  until  late 
spring. 

Dairy  products  are  in  large  supply  with  heavy  milk  produc- 
tion and  large  storage  stocks. 


ALL  FOODS  Retail  costs  of  all 
foods  declined  four-tenths  of  one  per- 
cent from  October  to  November  1938 
to  establish  a  new  low  for  the  year. 
Except  for  the  temporary  check  in  Sep- 
tember the  downward  trend  has  been 
continued  steadily  since  June.  The 
market  basket  of  food  for  a  typical 
workingman's  family,  which  averaged 
$1.00  during  the  three-year  period 
1923-25,  cost  77.8  cents  this  Novem- 
ber. The  November  retail  food  cost 
was  18.5  percent  above  the  cost  level 
for  comparable  purchases  in  Novem- 
ber 1932  and  27.1  percent  below  the 
level  for  November  1929.  November 
retail  cost  of  all  foods  was  the  lowest 
since  January  1935  and  are  the  lowest 
for  any  November  since  1934. 

November  1938  retail  costs  of  all 
foods  averaged  7  percent  less  than  a 
year  ago.  Decreases  over  that  period 
are  shown  in  every  food  group  except 
eggs  and  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Fats  and  oils  led  the  decrease,  being 
11  percent  below  November  1937, 
while  dairy  products,  dried  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  meats  followed  in  or- 
der. Meats  were  9-3  percent  below 
November  last  year. 

MEATS  Meat  costs  dropped  1.8  per- 
cent from  October  to  November  1938 
and  reached  the  lowest  November  level 
since  1934.  Largest  price  decrease  oc- 
curred in  pork  and  smallest  in  lamb. 

Total  meat  supplies  for  1939  are  ex- 
pected to  be  above  a  year  ago.  Pork 


supplies  are  considerably  in  excess  of 
last  year  while  beef  may  be  about  the 
same,  perhaps  slightly  larger.  Sizeable 
increases  are  anticipated  for  better 
grades  of  beef.  Ample  grain  stocks 
and  a  favorable  feed-livestock  ratio 
point  to  more  beef  feeding  and  mar- 
keting of  heavier  cattle.  Grass-fed 
cattle,  cows,  and  calves  probably  will  be 
marketed  in  smaller  quantities,  but  the 
increase  in  grain-fed  animals  should 
offset  this.  Veal  will  be  in  smaller 
supply.  Pork  supplies  are  expected  to 
be  considerably  greater  than  last  year. 
Dressed  and  live  poultry  supplies  are 
larger  than  a  year  ago,  approaching 
record  proportions.  Meat  prices  usu- 
ally decline  from  October  through 
February. 

EGGS  Egg  prices  advanced  season- 
ally 1.2  percent  from  October  to  No- 
vember 1938,  but  this  seasonal  increase 
was  less  than  usual.  Favorable  cli- 
matic conditions  were  a  factor  in  main- 
taining the  increased  fresh  production 
of  eggs  throughout  the  late  fall.  This 
coupled  with  a  period  of  warm 
weather  were  factors  which  slowed  up 
seasonal  price  advances. 

Storage  holdings  are  comparatively 
small.  During  this  period  of  the  year 
storage  egg  holdings  are  an  important 
factor  in  influencing  fresh  egg  prices. 
The  usual  effect  of  small  storage  hold- 
ings has  been  offset  to  some  extent  by 
the  increased  flow  of  fresh  production. 

November  egg  prices  advanced  0.5 


cent  per  dozen  over  October  and  were 
0.7  cent  per  dozen  higher  than  a  year 
ago  as  an  average  for  the  country. 

CEREALS  AND  A  contin- 

BAKERY  PRODUCTS  uation  of 
the  steady  downward  movement  which 
began  in  January  of  this  year  brought 
down  the  November  cost  of  cereals 
and  bakery  products  0.5  percent  below 
the  October  figure.  The  net  decrease 
for  the  eleven  months  is  7.3  percent. 
The  November  cost  level  is  the  lowest 
since  February  1934.  Flour  and  white 
bread  continued  their  downward  trend 
with  declines  from  a  month  ago  of  0.9 
percent  and  0.5  percent,  respectively. 
Corn  meal  and  soda  crackers  declined 
about  1.5  percent  each. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS  Total  milk 
production  for  December  1  was  de- 
cidedly higher  than  a  year  ago  and 
about  the  same  as  the  preceding  peak 
for  that  date.  Milk  production  prob- 
ably will  continue  relatively  heavy.  A.n 
average  seasonal  rise  in  milk  produc- 
tion is  expected  during  the  next  few 
months.  The  seasonal  low  point  in 
milk  production  probably  has  been 
reached. 

The  slight  increase  of  0.1  percent  in 
the  retail  cost  of  dairy  products  dur- 
ing November  was  due  chiefly  to  an 
advance  of  0.4  percent  in  the  average 
price  of  butter.  The  rise  in  butter 
prices  is  attributed  largely  to  the  sea- 
sonal decline  in  production,  and  also 
to  some  improvement  in  demand.  The 
November  retail  price  of  butter  was 
23.2  percent  below  the  level  of  the 
corresponding  period  a  year  ago. 

FRESH  VEGETABLES  The  late 
fall  helped  to  maintain  local  supplies 
of  green  and  leafy  vegetables  in  ter- 
minal markets,  but  colder  weather  now 
brings  a  shift  in  source  of  perishable 
vegetables  to  the  warmer  climates  of 
the  South  and  Pacific  Coast.  The 
prospective  acreage  of  major  fall  and 
winter  truck  crops  for  fresh  market 


shipment  is  indicated  to  be  about  10 
percent  larger  than  the  acreage  har- 
vested in  the  1938  season  and  about 
29  percent  larger  than  the  10-year 
average  acreage  for  1928-37.  Snap 
beans,  early  cabbage,  cucumbers,  egg 
plant,  and  green  peppers  may  be  ex- 
pected under  normal  growing  condi- 
tions to  be  in  heavier  supply  than  last 
year.  Late  potato  supplies  are  less  than 
a  year  ago  while  Florida  early  potato 
acreage  is  also  less  than  last  year. 

Retail  costs  declined  for  green  beans, 
cabbage,  lettuce,  and  spinach  from  Oc- 
tober to  November,  also,  except  for 
lettuce  were  less  than  a  year  earlier. 
Increases  from  the  month  previous  oc- 
curred in  carrots,  celery,  onions,  pota- 
toes, and  sweetpotatoes. 

FRESH  FRUIT  Citrus  supplies 
continue  in  record  abundance  setting 


a  new  record.  Cooperation  among 
factors  of  distribution  in  decreasing 
margins  between  producers  and  con- 
sumers is  promised.  Heavy  movement 
of  both  oranges  and  grapefruit  is  ex- 
pected throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
winter  months  and  until  late  spring, 
the  normal  marketing  season.  The 
marketing  season  has  been  lengthened 
by  the  continuous  shipments  through- 
out the  summer  from  California,  al- 
though Florida  and  Texas  supplies  usu- 
ally end  by  early  summer.  The  average 
retail  cost  of  oranges  again  declined 
during  November  being  6.1  percent 
below  the  previous  month  and  23.5 
percent  below  a  year  ago.  Orange 
prices  are  lower  than  for  any  Novem- 
ber on  record. 

Increased  prices  for  apples  during 
November,  reflecting  a  seasonal  rise, 
took  place.    Lowest  apples  prices  usu- 


CHANGES  IN  RETAIL  FOOD  COSTS 
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ally  occur  in  October  and  highest  prices 
occur  in  June.  Apple  supplies  are 
now  in  storage  and  marketings  will  be 
from  such  stocks  until  the  new  crop 
begins  to  move  next  summer.  Novem- 
ber retail  costs  for  apples  were  0.9 
percent  above  October  and  15.7  per- 
cent above  a  year  ago,  a  change  for  the 
year  of  about  a  half-cent  per  pound. 

DRIED  FRUITS  Raisin  supplies 
appear  to  be  about  15  percent  larger 
than  a  year  ago.  Dried  prunes  and 
dried  peaches  are  somewhat  less  than 
last  year,  while  apricots  are  consider- 
ably under  last  year.  Dried  figs  are 
about  the  same,  perhaps  slightly  higher. 
Retail  costs  of  dried  peaches  and  dried 
prunes  advanced  slightly  for  Novem- 
ber, from  October  1938,  but  each  was 
less  than  a  year  earlier.  Raisin  prices 
declined  2.1  percent  from  October  to 
November  this  year  and  were  7.2  per- 
cent less  than  a  year  ago. 

POULTRY  Retail  costs  of  roasting 
chickens  declined  again  in  November, 
with  prices  3.4  percent  less  than  Octo- 
ber and  17.9  percent  less  than  a  year 
ago.  Supplies  of  dressed  poultry  are 
estimated  larger  than  last  year.  Mar- 
ketings of  live  poultry  during  the  next 
several  months  are  also  expected  to  be 
larger  than  1938. 

CANNED  VEGETABLES  Total 
supplies  of  canned  vegetables  probably 
will  be  about  the  same  as  the  record 
supply  available  in  1937-38  and  con- 
siderably above  average  annual  con- 
sumption. Although  canning  in  1938 
was  somewhat  less  in  many  items  than 
a  year  earlier,  carryovers  brought  the 
supply  about  up  to  last  year's  total. 
Canned  snap  beans,  lima  beans,  and 
peas  are  more  plentiful  than  a  year 
ago,  while  tomatoes  and  tomato  juice 
are  less. 

Canned  pea  retail  prices  are  the 
same  for  November  as  a  month  earlier, 
but  8.3  percent  less  than  the  year  be- 
fore. Canned  tomato  retail  costs  de- 
clined 0.4  percent  for  the  month  from 
October  and  4.5  percent  from  Novem- 
ber 1937,  while  tomato  juice  did  not 
change  from  last  month,  although  it 
was  8.4  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier. 
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FINAL  examinations  for  dress  fab- 
rics, the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
says,  should  give  consideration  to  the 
following  questions: 

What  is  the  fabric's  breaking 
strength  ? 

Is  it  colorfast  to  cleaning,  dry  and 
wet? 

Is  it  colorfast  to  rubbing? 
Is  it  colorfast  to  laundering? 
Is  it  colorfast  to  light  and  perspira- 
tion? 

Is  it  colorfast  to  pressing,  dry  and 
wet? 

Does  it  shrink  in  laundering  or 
cleaning  ? 

Do  the  yarns  slip  ? 

Correct  answers  to  these  questions 
cannot  be  determined  by  a  casual  in- 
quiring reporter.  They  must  be  asked 
and  answered  in  a  laboratory  accord- 
ing to  scientific  tests,  and  if  people 
are  to  know  what  the  answers  mean 
the  tests  must  be  standard  tests. 

Recently  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  compiled  in  one  bulletin 
(TS  2584),  a  recommended  revision 
of  commercial  standard  CS  59-36,  all 
of  the  approved  test  methods  for  ascer- 
taining fabric  strength,  colorfastness, 
and  shrinkage. 

Metal  jaws  are  used  in  the  stand- 
ard test  method  for  determining  fab- 
ric strength.  The  cloth  is  tested  in 
both  the  warp  and  woof  by  two  vise- 
like jaws  which  pull  the  cloth  apart. 
A  constant  rate  of  pull  is  used  at  a 
constant  temtjerature.    The  number  of 


pounds  of  pull  required  to  tear  the 
fabric  apart  determines  its  breaking 
strength. 

After  having  tested  a  fabric  like  this 
the  manufacturer's  report  of  the  re- 
sults might  read :  Breaks  under  loads  of 
50  lbs.  pressure  in  warp,  60  lbs.  pres- 
sure in  woof. 

Colorfastness  to  dry  cleaning  is  de- 
termined by  cleaning  samples  of  the 
cloth  in  a  solution  of  Stoddard  Sol- 
vent, dry  cleaning  soap,  and  alcohol. 
After  cleaning,  they  are  ironed,  or 
steam  pressed,  or  steamed  if  they  are 
velvet.  If  no  change  in  color  results 
in  the  fabric  it  is  regarded  as  fast  to 
dry  cleaning.  Other  samples  are  tested 
for  colorfastness  to  wet  cleaning  after 
immersion  in  distilled  water  and  soap. 

Testing  for  colorfastness  to  crock- 
ing is  accomplished  by  attaching  sam- 
ples of  the  cloth  to  a  board.  Then  a 
mechanical  finger  slides  a  plain  white 
cloth  back  and  forth  over  the  samples 
being  tested.  If  no  color  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  samples  to  the  white 
cloth  the  fabric  is  regarded  as  fast  to 
crocking  (rubbing). 

Colorfastness  to  light  is  determined 
by  exposing  a  sample  of  the  material 
being  tested  to  a  carbon  arc  light. 
Then  after  exposure  to  brilliant  light 
the  sample  is  put  in  a  dark  room  for 
2  hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  is 
compared  with  another  sample  of  the 
original  cloth.  If  the  colors  match, 
the  fabric  is  regarded  as  fast  to  light. 

The  perspiration  tests  take  place  on 


both  the  acid  and  the  alkaline  sides.  J] 
One  piece  of  fabric  is  wetted  in  acid,<Ni 
rolled  up  with  a  piece  of  plain  white 
fabric,  and  then  dried  in  a  heated  oven. 
Another    sample   goes   through  the 
same  procedure  after  wetting  in  an 
alkaline  solution.    After  48  hours  the 
samples  and  the  plain  white  cloths  are 
examined.    If  the  color  has  held  in 
the  samples  and  if  no  color  has  run 
into  the  white  cloths,  the  fabric  is  re-|  j 
garded  as  fast  to  perspiration. 

The  test  for  yarn  slipping  resembles 
the  test  for  breaking.    This  test  deter-  j 
mines  to  what  extent  the  yarns  in 
fabric  will  slip  at  seams  or  become  dis- 
placed elsewhere. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  for  con- 
sumers to  be  able  to  make  these  tests 
themselves.  But  if  consumers  want 
the  assurance  that  scientific  experi- 
ments in  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards now  permit  manufacturers  to  give 
them,  they  should  insist  on  buying  gar- 
ments and  fabrics  which  have  been 
tested  in  accordance  with  the  Commer- 
cial Standard  tests  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  and  found  satis- 
factory for  their  intended  use.  ^ 

A  modern  scientific  label,  for  ex- 
ample, on  a  rayon  dress,  could  say  re- 
assuringly to  consumers,  "This  gar- 
ment has  a  breaking  strength  of  60 
pounds  in  the  warp  and  50  pounds  in 
the  woof,  and  the  percent  of  fabric 
elongation  at  the  breaking  point  was 
10  percent  in  the  warp  and  10  percent 
in  the  woof.  It  is  colorfast  to  laun- 
dering, pressing,  light,  and  perspira- 
tion. It  will  not  shrink  more  than  2 
percent.  This  test  report  is  based  on 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Commercial  Standard  CS  59  ." 

MORE  THAN  400  readers  pitted  their 
wits  and  wisdom  against  our  Weights 
and  Measures  contest  (October  28, 
1938  issue).  Deadline  for  entries 
came  at  midnight  of  December  15. 
Answers  must  make  the  rounds  of  the 
three  judges,  located  in  Wisconsin, 
New  Jersey,  and  Virginia.  Tabulation 
of  returns  has  started  and  we  hope  to 
know  by  mid-February  whose  Con- 
sumer I.  Q.  rates  highest.  Meantime, 
the  Virginia  Weights  and  Measures 
Association  confides  to  us  the  prize 
scale,  awaiting  the  winner,  is  a  beauty  !^ 


ACCURATE  WEIGHTS  and  mea.-ures  lufaii  dollars  to  miners.  As 
coal  comes  out  of  the  mine  in  cars,  it  is  weighed  to  determine  how 
much  the  miner  should  receive.  Since  the  miner  is  down  in  the 
mines  when  his  coal  is  weighed,  he  employs  a  checkweighman  to  see 
that  the  coal  is  weighed  accurately. 


Checkweighing  for  Full  Measure 

Growers  and  workers  join  hands  with  consumers 
in  seeking  standards  of  accuracy  both  in  measur- 
ing devices  and  in  the  people  who  use  them 


SAY  "Weights  and  measures"  to  the 
first  person  you  meet  and  the  chances 
are  he  will  think  of  wallcing  up  to  a 
counter  and  planking  down  money  for 
something  that  is  weighed  or  measured 
out  to  him. 

But  weights  and  measures  have  a 
meaning  to  people  on  the  other  side  of 
the  counter.  There  are  workers  who 
walk  up  to  scales  to  trade  their  labor 
for  wages  measured  out  at  so  much  a 
pound  or  ton.  Farmers,  too,  come  to 
town  and  trade  in  for  cash  a  year's  or  a 
day's  produce  at  so  much  a  pound. 
Dairy  farmers  sell  their  milk  and  their 


labor  by  measure — two  measures  to  be 
exact;  first,  the  weight  of  the  milk  is 
established;  then  another  apparatus 
measures  the  butterfat  content  of  the 
milk. 

When  people  begin  to  sell  their 
labor  by  the  pound,  they  take  profound 
interest  in  the  accuracy  not  only  of 
the  instruments  used  to  measure  their 
labor,  but  of  the  people  who  use  the 
instruments. 

Dig  back  into  the  history  of  such 
collective  bargaining  agencies  of  work- 
ers and  farmers  as  unions  and  cooper- 
atives and  you  will  find  that  some  of 


them  had  as  a  first  purpose  guarantee- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  sale  of  products 
or  labor  that  neither  workers  nor  farm- 
ers were  shortweighted.     Laws,  too, 


^  appear  on  timeworn  statute  books  for 
the  same  purposes. 

Checkweighmen  are  what  these  laws 
provide  for  usually;  checkweighmen 
whose  duties  are  just  about  what  you 
would  imagine — to  check  the  weighing 
of  milk  or  coal,  or  whatever  it  is  that 
is  being  sold. 

By  these  laws,  farmers  or  workers 
are  permitted  to  have  a  representative 
examine  the  scales  and  their  readings 
whenever  their  produce  is  being 
weighed  up  for  payment. 

UNLIKE  ultimate  consumers,  the 
farmer  or  the  worker  selling  produce 
must  use  the  scales  of  the  buyer.  The 
ultimate  consumer,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  he  makes  his  purchases  uses  the 
scales  of  the  seller. 

Farmers  may  haul  their  milk,  for 
example,  to  a  milk  receiving  station,  or 
have  their  milk  picked  up  by  a 
trucker,  but  in  either  event  it  is 
weighed  and  its  butterfat  content  is  de- 
termined by  the  purchaser  of  the  milk. 

Just  as  there  are  a  few  chiselers  who 
nick  consumers  with  shortweighting 
devices,  so  there  have  been  some  dair- 
ies which  farmers  suspected  of  short- 
weighting.  Chiseling  like  this  seems 
to  cut  deeper  when  it  is  taken  out  of 
earnings  than  when  it  is  simply  an 
overcharge.  Long  ago  farmers  started 
going  to  State  legislatures  to  ask  for 
what  are  known  as  Babcock  laws  to 
protect  them  against  shortweighting. 

Connecticut's  law  is  typical.  First 
of  all,  no  one  is  permitted  to  buy  milk 
in  wholesale  quantities  from  farmers 
unless  he  has  a  license.   When  buying 
milk  the  purchaser  must  buy  it  by 
weight  and  not  by  measure.  Butterfat 
content  may  be  determined  only  by  a 
tester  licensed  by  the  State.    The  ap- 
paratus he  uses  to  test  the  butterfat 
must  be  inspected  by  a  State  inspector 
and  bear  his  stamp  of  approval.  When 
H    the  test  is  made  it  must  be  made  at  a 
Q    temperature  prescribed  in  the  State 
&    law.    Not  only  is  this  protection  pro- 
^      vided  but  in  addition  the  law  gives  the 
2    farmer  or  a  group  of  farmers  the  right 
H    to  employ  a  check  tester  to  certify  to 
S    the  accuracy  of  the  original  weigher. 
M 

§  FARMERS  take  the  right  to  employ 
U    a    check    tester    seriously.  Accurate 


weights  and  measures  are  important  to 
them.  The  Marketing  Order,  for  ex- 
ample, which  regulates  the  handling 
of  milk  in  the  Kansas  City  area,  pro- 
vides for  a  deduction  of  3  cents  per 
hundredweight  from  the  amount  of 
money  received  by  the  farmer  for  his 
milk.  This  money  in  part  is  applied 
to  the  "verification  of  weights,  sam- 
pling, and  testing  of  milk  purchased 
from  said  producers."  In  each  divi- 
sion of  the  Dairymen's  League  Cooper- 
ative Association  of  New  York  there 
is  a  person  assigned  to  investigate  com- 
plaints regarding  weights,  measures, 
and  testing. 

Alive  to  the  importance  of  honest 
measuring,  cotton  producers  in  the 
South  have  put  a  law  on  the  statute 
books  in  their  own  behalf.  Fifty  or 
more  electors  in  a  South  Carolina  town- 
ship may,  if  they  wish,  get  up  a  peti- 
tion to  elect  a  cotton  weigher  to  weigh 
their  cotton  when  it  is  driven  in  to 
be  weighed  and  ginned.  The  law  also 
provides  that  the  cotton  weigher  who 
is  selected  in  this  manner  may  not  be 
a  relative  within  the  sixth  degree  of 
any  of  the  county  commissioners. 
When  the  cotton  weigher's  family  ties 
are  straight,  he  must  himself  set  to 
keeping  his  weights  and  measures 
straight.  Once  a  month  he  must  test 
his  scales  by  the  official  standards  in 
the  office  of  the  clerk  of  courts. 

Georgia,  which  has  no  general 
weights  and  measures  law,  has  a  simi- 
lar cotton  weighing  law  and  a  Babcock 
law  governing  the  weighing  and  test- 
ing of  milk. 

Leafing  through  the  Nation's  law 
books  it  is  evident  that  most  weights 
and  measures  statutes  have  been  passed 


in  response  to  the  special  needs  of 
particular  producing  groups.  Vermont  ®<l 
has  a  maple  sugar  law  governing  the 
measurement  of  maple  sugar;  Texas, 
a  petroleum  law;  Massachusetts,  a 
leather  law;  the  Western  States,  their  I 
timber  laws. 

To  many  people,  however,  check- 
weighing  is  a  word  that  calls  up  pic- 
tures of  coal  miners  emerging  from 
the  mine  pit,  on  their  heads  the  min- 
er's caps  with  the  lamps  which  are 
the  picturesque  insignia  of  their  trade.: 

THERE  IS  good  reason  for  thinking  of 
coal  miners  when  you  think  of  check- 
weighmen, for  miners,  more  than  any 
other  group  of  producers,  have  gone  to  ! 
State  legislatures  most  frequently  for 
laws  regarding  checkweighmen.  A 
look  at  the  laws  will  tell  you  why. 

In  Colorado,  for  example,  a  law  was  i 
passed  permitting  miners  to  select  and  ; 
to  pay  for  a  checkweighman  to  meas- 
ure the  coal  that  was  hauled  up  the 
shafts. 

Several  years  later  the  law  was  j 
amended  to  provide  for  the  election  of  \ 
checkweighmen  by  a  majority  of  the  j 
miners  paid  on  a  tonnage  basis.  The 
election,  the  amendment  said,  was  to 
be  by  "secret  ballot  at  some  convenient 
place  near  the  mouth  of  the  mine  or 
at  the  check  cabin,  under  conditions 
which  will  insure  a  fair  and  impartial 
vote."    Where  miners  complain  that  i 
they  cannot  by  themselves  get  a  fair 
contest,  the  State  mine  inspector  is  au- 
thorized to  supervise  the  elections. 
The  amendment  also  provided  that  the  , 
checkweighman  should  have  access  to  I 
the  weights  and  measures  used  to 


"Weights  and  measxires  may  be  ranked  among  ihe  necessities  of  life  to 
every  human  individual  and  society.  They  enter  into  the  economical  ar- 
rangements and  daily  concerns  of  every  family.  They  are  necessary  to 
'every  occupation  of  human  industry,  to  the  distribution  and  security  of 
every  species  of  property,  to  every  transaction  of  trade  or  commerce,  to 
the  labors  of  the  husbandman;  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  artificers,  to  the 
studies  of  the  philosopher,  to  the  researches  of  the  antiquarian;  to  the 
navigation  of  the  mariner  and  the  marches  of  the  soldier,  to  all  the 
exchanges  of  jjeace  and  all  the  operations  of  war.  The  knowledge  of  them 
as  an  established  vise  is  among  the  first  elements  of  education  and  is  often 
learned  by  those  who  learn  notliing  else.  This  knowledge  is  etched  into 
the  memory  by  the  habitual  application  of  it  in  the  employments  of  men 
throughout  life." 

John  Quincy  Adams. 


s 


THE  BABCOCK  MILK  TESTER  is  a  weights  and 
measures  instrument,  too.  It  is  used  to  measure  the 
butterfat  content  of  milk,  and  farmers  are  paid  for 
their  milk  on  the  basis  of  Babcock  reading.  Babcock 
laws  guarantee  the  accuracy  of  this  kind  of  measuring. 


check  the  scales  and  that  the  mine 
owner  must  provide  him  with  an  office 
"kept  in  a  comfortable  and  satisfactory 
condition." 

Wherever  coal  is  mined,  apparently, 
the  miners  have  found  it  necessary  to 
organize  and  to  go  to  their  State  legis- 
latures for  checkweighmen. 

Arkansas  provides  for  checkweigh- 
men and  check  sealers  to  be  selected 
by  the  miners.  The  mine  owner  is  re- 
quired to  keep  500  pounds  of  check 
weights  at  the  mine  to  which  the 
check  sealer  has  access  at  any  reason- 
able hour. 

TENNESSEE  provides  that  the  major- 
ity of  the  miners  at  a  meeting  called  to 
elect  a  checkweighman  shall  select  this 
important  person.  No  check  sealer  is 
provided  for  but  the  miners  have  the 
right  to  complain  to  the  State  mine  in- 
spector against  faulty  weighing.  Then 
if  the  mine  inspector  discovers  that  the 
scales  are  out  of  order  the  mine  owner 
must  pay  the  costs  of  the  inspection. 
If  the  scales  are  all  right,  the  miners 
must  pay  for  the  inspection. 

In  Utah  the  checkweighman  sol- 
emnly swears  to  bear  witness  to  the 
weights  honestly.  In  Kansas  a  situa- 
tion arose  in  which  miners  were  forced 
to  contract  away  their  right  to  check- 
weighmen. Finally  the  laws  report 
what  happened.  The  legislature  took 
action  to  guarantee  the  right  to  a 
checkweighman  even  where  the  miners 
contracted  away  this  right.  In  effect 
the  legislature  said,  the  right  to  honest 
weights  and  measures  is  a  right  which 
cannot  be  alienated  from  a  miner. 

Miners  in  Pennsylvania  won  check- 
weighmen only  to  discover  that  some 
companies  reneged  on  the  agreements 
won  and  had  the  checkweighmen  ar- 
rested as  trespassers.  Checkweighmen, 
a  remedial  law  read,  shall  not  be  re- 
garded as  trespassers. 

In  Arizona  the  checkweighman  must 
swear  that  he  is  a  competent  check- 
weighman before  he  enters  on  his 
duties. 

Each  morning,  a  Wyoming  law  pro- 
vides, the  checkweighman  selected  by 
the  miners  must  balance  the  scales 
before  any  coal  may  be  weighed. 

West  Virginia  law  provides  that 
wherever  workers  are  paid  on  the  basis 


of  weights  or  measures  they  may  by 
majority  vote  elect  a  checkweighman. 
In  Ohio  miners  may  have  a  check- 
weighman, but  the  mine's  weighmas- 
ter,  whether  there  is  a  checkweighman 
or  not,  must  take  an  oath  to  weigh  the 
coal  accurately  and  in  addition  must 
give  bond  for  $300. 

Certainly  no  one  would  suggest  that 
consumers  should  go  about  electing 
checkweighmen.  Wherever  an  effective 
Weights  and  Measures  office  exists 
consumers  already  have  their  check- 
weighmen. Weights  and  Measures  in- 
spectors in  cities  and  counties  have  two 
responsibilities:  first,  to  act  as  check 
testers  for  consumers,  and  then  to  act 
as  checkweighmen  for  them. 

As  check  testers  they  test  scales  and 
measuring  equipment  to  see  that  these 
devices  do  their  work  accurately.  Then 
as  checkweighmen  they  make  pur- 
chases and  keep  an  eye  on  weights  and 
measures  practices  to  see  that  the 
men  who  use  the  machines  read  them 
accurately. 

Consumers,  of  course,  know  that  Bu- 
reaus of  Weights  and  Measures  are 
public  departments  with  responsibili- 
ties to  the  public  at  large.  Energetic 
Weights  and   Measures  Bureaus,  in 


fact,  issue  releases  to  newspapers  and 
give  speeches  over  the  radio  to  remind 
consumers  of  just  that  fact. 

But  no  one  ever  has  to  remind  a 
farmer  or  a  miner  that  his  checkweigh- 
man is  his  representative.  They  dig 
down  into  their  pockets  to  maintain 
their  checkweighmen,  and  if  they 
think  there  are  abuses  in  the  weighing 
of  their  produce  their  checkweighmen 
hear  about  it  without  delay. 

CONSUMERS  with  civic  consciences 
who  remember  that  they  have  taken  too 
little  interest  in  this  aspect  of  their  city 
government  might  offer  the  apology 
that  after  all  the  incomes  of  producers 
depend  upon  accurate  measurements. 
Their  salaries  or  their  earnings  would 
be  short  if  they  were  shortweighted. 

The  answer  to  that  is  easy.  No  one 
really  gets  his  salary  until  he  spends  it  ^ 
for  goods  and  services.  And  if  con-  ^ 
sumers  don't  make  sure  they  get  full 
weight  and  measure  every  time  they  !S 
make  a  purchase  (and  they  can't  really  ^ 
do  this  without  the  help  of  a  Weights  ^ 
and  Measures  Bureau)  they  may  be  ^ 
just  going  around  giving  themselves  Z 
voluntary  pay  cuts. 
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What's  Behind  Your  Hat 

No  quality  standards  are  at  hand  to  guide  women  in  stretching 
their  hat  budgets^  but  millinery  workers  and  employers  have 
worked  out  fair  labor  rules  to  help  stabilize  their  industry 
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SEVERAL  years  ago  Lady  What's- 
her-name  was  seen  in  Mayfair  bare- 
headed. No  one  ever  learned  whether 
she  had  just  forgot  her  hat  or  was 
simply  affecting  artlessness  in  dress 
that  day,  but  the  consternation  the 
bareheaded  Lady  What's  -  her  -  name 
caused  in  the  millinery  industry  is  a 
very  good  indication  of  how  jittery  the 
millinery  industry  is.  On  the  other 
hand  the  very  sensible  second  thoughts 
of  the  industry  are  also  an  indication 
of  the  fact  that  basically  the  millinery 
industry  has  good  sound  sense. 

When  alarmists  wrote  that  here  was 
the  beginning  of  a  hatless  fad  among 
women  similar  to  the  hatless  fad 
among  men  that  caused  so  much  grief 
in  the  men's  cap  and  hat  industry, 
some  millinery  people  got  together  to 
combat  this  incipient  threat  to  their 
industry.  One  excited  milliner  brought 
a  proposed  advertisement  with  him. 

"Madame,"  the  proposed  advertise- 
ment read,  ""you  are  going  bald."  The 
idea  was  to  tell  women  that  if  they 
went  without  hats  their  hair  would  fall 
out,  and  that,  the  disturbed  milliner 
reasoned,  would  send  women  charging 


into  hat  stores  running  up  their  charge 
accounts  the  way  they  had  never  run 
them  up  before. 

But  the  sensible  men  in  the  milli- 
nery industry  demurred.  ""The  milli- 
nery industry  is  not  the  patent  medicine 
business.  We  don't  have  to  scare  peo- 
ple half  to  death  to  sell  them  hats, 
and,"  they  continued,  ""if  we  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it,  we  won't  try  to 
scare  people  half  to  death." 

Women  don't  buy  hats,  they  said, 
because  they  are  afraid  to  become  bald. 
They  buy  hats  because  they  like  to  buy 
hats.  They  buy  hats  because  they  like 
the  feathers,  the  trimmings,  the  lace, 
the  veils,  the  fruits,  the  flowers,  the 
beauty  of  hats.  They  buy  them  because 
they  like  to  try  them  on,  because  they 
like  to  wear  them.  They  buy  hats  be- 
cause there  is  a  basic  lure  in  hats  for 
women.  Make  hats  alluring  and  no 
one  need  worry  about  a  hatless  fad 
among  women. 

The  sensible  men  won  over  and  no 
advertisement  ever  appeared  saying 
""Madame,  you're  going  bald."  Lady 
What's-her-name  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

BUT  don't  think  for  a  moment  that 
because  hats  have  a  fatal  attraction  for 
women,  milliners  don't  have  troubles. 
They  do.  Half  of  the  200  millinery 
firms  studied  by  the  Millinery  Stabili- 
zation Commission,  a  millinery  trade 
organization,  lost  money  during  1935 
and  1936.  The  average  profit  for  all 
of  the  200  firms  was  only  $554  in 
1935   and  an  unbelievable  $149  in 


1936.  And  yet  despite  the  low  profits, 
millinery  is  an  American  industry 
which  will  tilt  100  million  hats  more 
or  less  becomingly  on  the  heads  of 
American  women  this  year  for  the  rela- 
tively stupendous  sum  of  200  million 
dollars  retail. 

Reason  for  the  millinery  doldrums 
can  be  seen  by  looking  either  at  a  hat 
or  a  statistic.  The  hat  that  demon- 
strates the  argument  can  be  any  one  of 
the  creations  worn  from  1903  to  1913, 
during  what  has  been  called  the  golden 
age  of  millinery.  There  was  the 
Marie  Antoinette  Watteau,  ""Very 
high  in  back  and  much  bedecked  with 
flowers."  There  was  the  ""Merry 
Widow  with  willow  plumes."  There 
was  the  ""Hindu  Turban  trimmed  with 
paradise  feathers."  These  hats  were 
made  of  wire  frames  covered  with  ma- 
terial and  trimmed  within  an  inch  of 
a  nightmare  with  feathers,  flowers, 
fruits,  and  whatever  else  came  to  hand. 

Today's  hat  usually  has  no  wire 
frame.  The  great  mass  of  lower-priced 
hats  are  stamped  out  by  hydraulic 
presses ;  factory  workers  make  them  in- 
stead of  milliners.  They  are  not  hand- 
made, they  are  machine-made  with 
blocks  and  dies.  A  woman's  hat  to- 
day is  mass  produced. 

Automobiles  went  from  handicraft 
production  to  mass  production,  were 
reduced  in  price  from  a  couple  of 
thousand  dollars  to  6  or  7  hundred 
dollars,  and  the  automobile  industry 
waxed  mighty.  Hats  following  the 
same  general  trend  have  waxed  wan 
instead  of  mighty.    The  average  worn- 


THE  Consumers'  Protection  Label  which 
tells  that  a  hat  was  made  under  fair 
competitive  and  working  conditions  does 
not  tell  anything  about  its  quality.  To 
determine  that  consumers  must  judge 
the  felt  and  workmansliip  for  themselves. 

an's  hat  in  the  golden  age  of  milli- 
nery retailed  for  $5,  and  women 
bought  them  with  the  seasons.  The 
most  popular  woman's  hat  today  re- 
tails for  $1.95,  is  usually  felt,  and  is 
worn  in  any  season.  Eighty  percent 
of  all  hats  sell  at  retail  for  less  than 
$4.  Machine  production  and  low 
prices  have  not  increased  hat  sales, 
and  that  is  the  statistic  which  explains 
why  hats  are  in  the  doldrums. 

The  value  of  women's  hats  at 
wholesale  declined  from  209  million 
dollars  in  1927  to  90  million  dollars 


in  1937.  Wages  declined  from  47 
milhon  dollars  to  24  million  dollars 
in  the  same  period. 

Nostalgically  the  millinery  industry 
would  like  to  see  trimmings  come 
back.  When  hats  bloom  with  bird  of 
paradise  feathers,  they  sigh,  profits  will 
flower  again  in  millinery. 

Not  waiting  on  the  resurrection  of 
egret  feathers,  however,  workers  and 
the  employers  in  the  millinery  industry 
in  1935,  at  the  same  time  s  similar  de- 
velopment took  place  in  the  women's 
garment  industry,  met  and  formed  a 
Millinery  Stabilization  Commission.  A 
self-governing  industrial  body,  the 
Millinery  Stabilization  Commission 
seeks  to  regulate  commercial  and  labor 
practices  in  the  industry. 

VISIBLE  SYMBOL  of  the  Commis- 
sion, so  far  as  consumers  are  concerned, 
is  the  Consumers'  Protection  Label, 
which  appears  in  about  80  percent  of 
all  women's  hats.  This  label  is  an  ob- 
long piece  of  white  satin  guarantee- 
ing that  the  hat  bearing  it  was  made 
under  sanitary  conditions  at  a  fair  rate 
of  pay  and  was  sold  under  fair  and 
equitable  commercial  practices.  Fair- 
minded  consumers  who  are  repelled  by 
the  thought  that  their  garments  are 
made  by  sweated  labor  can  make  sure 
their  hats  are  fair  hats  by  looking  in 
the  lining  for  the  white  satin  label.* 

Having  ascertained,  by  looking  for 
the  Consumers'  Protection  Label,  that 
a  hat  has  been  fair  to  labor,  consumers 
should  then  set  about  looking  and  ex- 
amining felt  hats  on  their  own  account 
to  make  sure  that  they  are  fair  to  them. 

The  felt  that  finally  finds  its  purpose 
on  top  a  woman's  head  is  made  just 
like  the  felt  that  finds  a  similar  des- 
tiny on  top  a  man's  head.  It  is  made 
of  the  same  furs,  beaver,  nutria,  musk- 
rat,  hare,  rabbit,  and  wool.  For  a  de- 
scription of  how  this  felt  is  made  see 
the  Consumers'  Guide,  December  5, 
1938.  Once  the  felt  is  made,  however, 
women's  hats  assume  a  greater  number 
of  shapes  and  finishes  than  do  men's 
hats.  Besides  the  familiar  felt  fin- 
ish, for  example,  women's  hats  are 

*  More  about  the  Consumers'  Protection  Label  is 
given  in  "A  Policy  Insuring,  Value  to  the  Woman 
Buyer  and  a  Livelihood  to  Apparel  Aiakers," 
Women's  Bureau',  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Address:  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.    Price,  10  cents. 


finished  in  velour,  soleil,  suede,  and  ^ 
antelope. 

Velour  is  made  from  long  fiber  felts, 
which,  instead  of  being  sandpapered 
smooth,  is  scratched  up  with  wire 
brushes.  The  soft  furry  surface  which 
is  produced  by  the  scratching  is  then 
clipped  short  to  give  a  pile  finish. 

Soleil  is  made  by  the  same  process 
except  the  long  fibers  are  pressed  flat 
instead  of  clipped. 

Suede  and  antelope  finishes  are 
achieved  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
velour  finish  only  the  fur  nap  is  clipped 
shorter  to  produce  a  leather-like  sur- 
face. 

Boucle,  a  new  finish,  has  a  pebbly 
eff^ect  which  is  attained  by  combing 
the  fur  nap  up  and  then  curling  it  by 
hand  or  machine. 

Felt  hat  bodies,  the  first  rough- 
shaped  cone  from  which  felts  are 
made  come  in  one  general  shape — a 
cone — for  men's  hats,  but  for  women's 
hats  they  take  a  variety  of  shapes. 
Milliners  themselves  do  not  make  the 
felt  shapes.  Many  of  them  in  fact 
are  imported;  in  1937  about  50  per- 
cent of  the  wool  felt  bodies,  and  about 
3  percent  of  the  fur  felt  bodies  came 
from  abroad.  Fur  bodies  come  from 
Germany,  Italy,  Czechoslovakia,  France, 
and  England.  Wool  felt  bodies  are 
imported  from  Italy,  Germany,  Czech- 
oslovakia, and  Poland,  with  most  of 
the  very  cheapest  grades  of  wool  felts 
coming  from  Japan. 

In  the  United  States,  Danbury  and 
Norwalk,  Connecticut  are  the  source 
of  most  felt  bodies. 

WHILE  FELT  may  be  the  substance  of 
a  felt  hat,  its  meaning  for  a  woman  is 
its  style.    Style,  it  might  be  said,  is 
block-headed  in  the  millinery  trade, 
and  it  is  bought  too.    For  style  comes 
in  the  forms  of  wood  blocks  and  metal 
dies,   head  shapes  which  are  either 
carved  or  cast  in  the  mode.  Milliners 
purchase  them  from  block  and  die  ^ 
makers  who  design  the  styles  them-  g 
selves,  purchase  them  from  stylists  in 
New  York  or  Paris,  or,  sometimes,  J5 
pirate  them.  ^ 
Felt  shapes  are  fitted  over  the  blocks  B! 
or  dies  and  then  by  means  of  a  hydrau-  ^ 
lie  press,  they  are  pressed  by  hot  metal  2 
into  their  final  shape.  ^ 


Q  From  then  on  light-fingered  women 
sew  or  paste  in  hnings,  attach  ribbons, 
feathers,  fruits,  and,  if  they  are  the 
style  that  season,  whatnots. 

The  price  of  a  particular  line  of 
women's  hats  will  depend  in  part  upon 
the  selling  practices  of  the  store  where 
it  is  purchased.  In  some  stores,  for 
example,  all  of  the  hats  in  a  particular 
lot  which  were  purchased,  say,  at  $9 
a  dozen,  will  be  marked  at  $1.49.  In 
other  stores,  however,  the  buyer  goes 
over  each  hat  and  marks  it  for  what 
he  thinks  he  can  get  for  it.  The  $9 
a  dozen  hat  will  then  sell  anywhere 
from  $1  up  to  $3  or  |4. 

Another  factor  in  hat  prices  is  the 
ownership  of  the  hat  department  in 
a  department  store.  Some  of  these 
hat  departments  are  owned  by  the  de- 
partment store,  but  a  great  many  are 
leased  to  a  millinery  syndicate,  which 
operates  the  hat  department  exactly  as 
if  it  had  leased  a  store.  What  effect 
this  practice  has  on  hat  prices  is  illus- 
trated in  a  study  made  by  the  Milli- 
nery Stabilization  Commission.  The 
average  gross  profit  on  the  wholesale 
cost  of  a  hat  sold  in  syndicate  hat  de- 
partments was  80  percent.  The  simi- 
lar average  in  hat  departments  owned 
by  the  department  store  was  30  per- 
cent. All  of  this  50  percent  addi- 
tional margin  was  not  necessarily  re- 
flected in  higher  retail  prices.  Mil- 
linery syndicates,  because  they  buy  in 
larger  quantities,  buy  cheaper  than 
their  rivals  in  many  cases,  but  it  is  un- 
likely that  all  of  the  50  percent  mar- 
gin was  represented  by  savings.  Part 
of  it  may  represent  shrewder  mer- 
chandising practices. 

Syndicates  themselves  reply  to  this 
charge  by  saying  competition  between 
the  many  hat  sellers  in  a  city  will  keep 
prices  down  and  eliminate  unreason- 
able price  advances.  This  would  be 
true  if  hat  purchasers  were  actually 

iq    able  to  compare  hat  prices  as  they  com- 

O    pare  prices  of  graded  meats. 

s 

J*  HATS  DON'T  COME  with  Govern- 

2  ment  grades,  but  to  give  consumers  a 

H  couple  of  working  standards,  there  are 

S  listed  here  a  few  signs  to  follow  while 

0}  exploring  a  millinery  department. 
^       That  part  of  a  hat  which  is  a  lure, 

U  of  course,  is  outside  the  boundary  of 


any  buying  information  map.  But  ma- 
terials and  workmanship  do  add  up  to 
something,  and  they  can  be  charted. 

Carefully  skirting  the  frontiers  of 
style,  a  hat's  value  depends  upon  the 
type  of  felt,  the  amount  of  felt,  the 
workmanship,  the  amount  of  work  re- 
quired in  making  it,  the  quality  of 
the  trimming  materials,  and  how 
much  trimming  material  is  used.  This, 
of  course,  is  just  a  general  statement. 
Felt  quality  in  hats  ranges  down  from 
beaver  felt,  through  nutria,  muskrat, 
hare,  rabbit,  to  the  least  expensive  felt 
made  of  wool. 

THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT'S 
great  buying  agency,  the  Procurement 
Division  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
purchases  women's  felt  hats  for  use  in 
Federal  institutions.  Unlike  the  method 
used  in  the  purchase  of  men's  felt  hats, 
no  specifications  have  been  drafted  for 
women's  felt  hats.  When  men's  hats 
are  purchased  the  type  of  felt  to  be 
used  is  specified,  as  is  the  method  of 
manufacture,  and  the  type  of  band.  In 
addition,  specifications  require  that  hats 
be  colorfast,  a  fact  determined  by  ex- 
posing a  hat  to  a  machine  called  the 
Fade-ometer  for  60  hours. 


Wool  felt  can  be  distinguished 
from  fur  felt  by  its  texture.  Wool  felt . 
is  stiffer,  less  silky,  less  flexible.  The 
pile  is  coarser  and  the  felt  is  likely  to 
have  a  stiff  cardboardy  feel.  Among 
the  fur  felts,  the  better  grades  will 
have  a  close  packed  pile,  soft,  silky, 
flexible  texture,  and,  when  worked 
with  the  fingers  will  feel  like  a  soft 
well  tanned  leather.  A  good  quality 
felt  will  also  be  uniform  in  thickness, 
will  have  no  thin  spots,  and  no  sudden 
lumps.  Thick  felts  incidentally  are 
both  longer  wearing  and  more  ex- 
pensive than  thin  felts.  , 

Special  finishes  make  any  one  of 
the  various  kinds  of  felts  more  costly. 
Velour  and  a  natural  smooth  felt  fin- 
ish are  the  lowest  priced  of  the  various 
finishes.  But  soleils,  suedes,  ante- 
lopes, and  boucles  all  take  extra  care 
and  extra  work  which  will  be  reflected 
in  the  final  price.  White  and  pastel 
colored  felts,  too,  are  more  expensive 
than  dark  colored  felts  since  light 
felts  are  both  more  rare  and  more 
expensive  to  handle. 

Color  in  good  quality  felt  hats  will 
be  uniform.    It  will  not  shade  off  in  , 
some  spots  and  come  to  life  in  an- 
other part  of  the  hat.    There  will  be 


FELT  HATS  wear  longer  and  look  better  when  they  are  brushed  regu- 
larly. Work  with  the  grain  of  the  felt  and  use  a  brush,  not  a  whiskbroom. 


FKLT  HATS  wear  out  at  the  creasff.  To  prevent  this 
wear,  creases  sliould  be  pushed  out  and  the  brim  un- 
snapped  after  the  hat  gets  wet  or  before  it  is  put  away. 


A  FINGER  POKE  tbrougli  the  Jiat  is  a  casualty  that  results  from 
tugging  at  the  brim  of  a  hat.  Instead  of  pulling  on  the  brim,  use 
the  flat  of  your  hands  against  the  crown  to  make  it  fit  straight. 


no  spots,  and  the  color  will  be  even 
throughout  the  body  of  the  hat. 

The  more  felt  in  a  hat,  too,  the 
more  expensive  it  will  be.  Felt  ma- 
terial in  large  brimmed  hats,  in  tur- 
bans, in  wraparounds,  sometimes  cost 
as  much  as  100  percent  more  than  the 
usual  hat  body. 

Trimmings,  when  there  are  any,  add 
,  c(wts  to  a  felt  hat,  and  of  course  the 
trimmings  can  be  chicken  feathers  or 
ostrich  feathers,  with  varying  effect  on 
the  final  price  of  the  hat. 

PERFECTLY  CANDID  LABELS,  and 
that  is  what  consumers  should  expect 
but  don't  get,  would  say  right  off  the 
bat  whether  or  not  a  hat  was  a  beaver 
felt,  a  hare  felt,  a  rabbit  felt,  or  a  wool 
felt.  They  would  identify  the  lining  as 
silk,  cotton,  or  rayon.  They  would  tell 
consumers  what  bird  the  feather  was 
plucked  from,  and  they  might  say  "this 
^  is  a  medium-weight  felt,"  "a  heavy- 


weight felt,"  or  "a  light-weight  felt." 

In  New  York  and  Los  Angeles 
there  is  one  thing  a  hat  seller  must 
tell  consumers.  He  must  identify  an 
"ashcan"  hat.  These  are  second-hand 
hats  that  have  been  cleaned,  blocked, 
and  put  on  sale  again.  In  New  York 
the  law  requires  the  seller  of  such  a 
hat  to  say  so  in  a  sign  that  can  be 
seen  30  feet  away.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  also  forbids  sell- 
ing ashcan  hats  for  new  hats.  Final 
prohibition  of  this  practice,  however, 
depends  upon  local  enforcement. 

In  the  workmanship  of  the  hat,  con- 
sumers should  look  for  linings  that 
are  sewed  instead  of  pasted  in,  and 
careful  uniform  stitches  on  all  the 
trimmings.  Whether  or  not  a  band  is 
silk,  cotton,  or  rayon  is  also  an  index 
to  the  price  range  of  hats. 

Life  expectancy  of  a  woman's  hat 
is  somewhat  shorter  than  that  of  a 
man's  hat,  statistics  indicate,  but  there 


are  ways  to  add  to  the  life  span  of  a 
felt  hat. 

Felt  hats  should  be  brushed  before 
they  are  put  on,  but  the  brushing 
should  be  done  with  a  brush  made  of 
hair  and  not  with  a  whisk  broom.  The 
brushing  should  also  be  with  the  nap 
from  left  to  right.  Spots  can  be 
taken  out  by  rubbing  them  carefully 
with  a  dry  rubber  sponge.  When  felt 
hats  get  wet  all  the  creases  and  folds 
should  be  pushed  out  and  the  hat 
should  be  placed  on  a  table  to  dry. 
It  should  not  be  placed  near  a  radiator 
or  in  a  closet  that  is  overheated. 
When  it  is  finally  dry,  the  hat  can  be  ^ 
pushed  back  into  shape  easily.  g 

Many  felt  hats  can  be  put  to  use 
for  a  second  season.  Fur  felts  par-  *5 
ticularly  can  be  reblocked  into  prac-  ^ 
tically  a  pristine  freshness.  Wool  t6 
felts,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  likely  ^ 
to  revive  under  a  blocking  sufficiently  2 
to  make  it  worthwhile.  1^ 
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Consumer  Protection 
Takes  to  a  Trailer 


Where  minutes  count  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration sends  its  laboratory-equipped  trailer  to  stand 
guard  against  dangerous  foods  crossing  State  lines 


SCIENCE,  you  might  say,  is  only 
two  steps  behind  the  American  tourist. 

That's  because  science,  as  practiced 
in  the  laboratories  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  has  taken  to  a 
trailer,  collected  road  maps,  and  fol- 
lowed the  highways  out  of  Washing- 
ton to  get  closer  to  the  front  in  the 
fight  for  consumer  protection.  No 
kitchen,  bedroom,  and  bath  variety  is 
this  trailer,  but  a  rolling  laboratory, 
complete  with  Bunsen  burner,  incuba- 
tor, and  sterilizer,  and  equipped  for 
all  chemical  and  bacteriological  tests. 

Early  in  the  year,  in  late  January  or 
the  beginning  of  February,  the  travel- 
ing laboratory  is  rolled  out  of  its  win- 
ter quarters  in  the  subterranean  garages 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
Washington,  hitched  to  a  Department 
car,  and  sent  on  its  way  toward  Florida 
with  a  bacteriologist  of  the  Food  and 


Drug  Administration  at  the  wheel.  His 
job  is  to  cover  the  crabmeat  plants  that 
dot  the  coast  all  the  way  from  Florida 
to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area.  He  looks 
for  one  thing:  bacterial  contamination 
of  the  shellfish.  Following  the  crab- 
bing season  north,  he  ceases  operations 
in  September  when  the  season  comes 
to  its  close  along  the  bays  and  inlets 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Then  back  to  Washington  where  a 
few  changes  are  made  to  convert  the 
trailer  from  a  bacteriological  laboratory 
to  a  chemical  laboratory.  Now,  a 
chemist  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration takes  over  the  wheel  and  is 
off  to  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, and  other  apple  producing  States. 
For  the  next  2  or  3  months  he  devotes 
his  entire  time  to  checking  apple  ship- 
ments, looking  for  the  dangerous  spray 
residues  that  might  cause  lead  poi- 


THIS  is  the  trailer's  "office."  A  bacteri- 
ologist and  inspector  from  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  check  identification 
of  a  can  of  crabmeat  after  testing  for 
contamination.  Often  they  are  joined  in 
their  work  by  State  and  local  officials. 

soning  if  the  apples  are  allowed  to  get 
to  market  uninspected. 

Most  of  the  food  testing  done  by 
Food  and  Drug  experts  takes  place 
in  modern  laboratories  in  Washington 
or  at  branch  stations  scattered  through- 
out the  country.  But  many  foods — 
crabmeat  and  fruit — are  off  to  market 
and  into  consumers'  kitchens  almost 
before  the  bacteriologist  or  the  chemist 
has  time  to  finish  his  work  with  test 
tubes  and  microscope.  Those  foods 
are  perishable.  They  can't  wait  on 
scientific  thoroughness.  No  matter 
how  willing  producers  may  be  that  they 
reach  consumers  perfectly  safe  and  free 
from  contamination,  they  can't  afford  to 
let  stocks  lie  in  storage  while  samples 
find  their  way  to  Washington,  are  put 
through  routine  tests,  and  the  report 
sent  back  to  the  Government  inspector 
keeping  his  eye  on  the  shipment. 
That's  not  only  slow  but  expensive; 
consumer  appetites  don't  cease  func- 
tioning pending  the  completion  of  this 
complicated  business.  It's  to  the  advan- 
tage of  producer,  distributor,  and  con- 
sumer that  the  inspections  be  finished 
as  promptly  as  possible. 

A  few  years  ago  the  problem  of  get- 
ting the  testing  done  quickly  was 
solved  in  more  or  less  haphazard 
fashion  by  the  scientists  carrying  their 
equipment  around  with  them  in  trunks 
or  crates.  They  went  to  local  authori- 
ties and  usually  were  given  the  use  of 
high  school  or  municipal  laboratories 
in  whatever  town  they  set  up  sh:^' 
But  this  was  half-way  efficiency,  at 
best. 

Improvements  were  needed.  Why, 


If 


somebody  asked,  can't  we  take  along 
our  own  laboratory,  set  it  up  at  the 
most  convenient  place,  and  do  away 
with  all  this  delay  and  inefficiency? 
That  somebody  got  together  with  other 
somebodies,  did  some  blueprint  work, 
and  soon  had  plans  for  the  first  labora- 
tory on  wheels  to  be  sent  out  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Equip- 
ment was  supplied,  a  trailer  shell  was 
bought,  and  the  whole  thing  put  to- 
gether in  the  machine  shops  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

That  was  2  years  ago.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  those  whose  work  has  benefited 
by  this  mobile  laboratory,  the  plan  has 
been  a  success.  Inspections  can  be 
made  quickly  and  more  efficiently; 
greater  ground  can  be  covered,  which 
means  greater  consumer  protection. 

MAJOR  ASSIGNMENT  of  the  trailer 
is  to  keep  tabs  on  crabmeat  plants,  see 
that  the  shellfish  comes  to  the  con- 
sumer clean  and  uncontaminated.  A 
small  amount  of  work  is  done  on  lob- 
sters and  fresh  shrimp,  but  this,  the 


trailer  scientists  have  found,  is  only 
incidental  to  the  big  job  that  annually 
faces  them  in  the  growing  crabmeat 
industry.  Because  it  is  an  industry 
that  has  enjoyed  a  mushroom  growth 
in  the  past  few  years,  close  checks 
must  be  kept  on  product  and  packing 
plants  until  the  industry  itself  has 
learned  to  maintain  clean  and  sanitary 
conditions. 

When  the  trailer  rolls  into  a  crab- 
meat producing  community,  it  needs 
only  to  connect  electric  cables  and 
water  pipes  to  set  up  operations.' 
Lacking  electric  lines,  it  can  operate 
on  power  supplied  by  its  own  storage 
batteries.  Very  often  the  bacteriolo- 
gist and  sanitarian  who  travel  with  the 
trailer  are  joined  by  State  or  local  of- 
ficials likewise  interested  in  cleanliness 
of  crabmeat  plants. 

Processing  methods  for  canning 
crabs  from  American  waters  have  not 
been  developed.  Crabs  that  are  sold 
in  cans  usually  come  from  Japan,  and, 
in  a  few  instances,  from  Russia.  Crabs 
caught  in  American  waters  are  first 


cooked  and  sterilized  in  a  huge  retort,  J' 
then  placed  to  cool  and  dry.  Workers 
pick  out  the  meat,  place  it  in  contain- 
ers with  screw  tops,  and  with  no  delay 
pack  the  containers  in  ice  filled  bar- 
rels. From  there  until  the  crabmeat 
reaches  a  hotel  dining  room  or  a  con- 
sumer's kitchen,  it  is  fast  transport  and 
cold  storage  all  the  way.  The  meat 
goes  bad  if  left  at  ordinary  room  tem- 
peratures for  any  length  of  time. 

Biggest  danger  in  this  packing  proc- 
ess is  that  the  meat  will  become  con- 
taminated through  contact  with  dirty 
hands  or  filthy  surroundings  from  the 
time  it  leaves  the  cooking  vat  until  it  is 
packed  in  ice.  That's  the  reason  Food 
and  Drug  inspectors  are  constantly  try- 
ing to  get  packers  to  clean  up  their 
plants  and  educate  their  workers  to  the 
need  of  keeping  clean.  Under  the 
present  law,  the  inspector  can  do 
nothing — can't  even  inspect  a  crab- 
meat packing  plant — unless  the  oper- 
ator agrees  to  the  inspection.  Of 
course,  it's  a  diflFerent  story  if  the 
packer  is  found  to  be  shipping  con- 
taminated meat.  In  that  case  the  in- 
spector can  go  to  a  local  or  State  health 
authority  or  to  a  court  to  force  the 
packer  to  ""clean  up."  When  the  new 
Food  and  Drug  Act  goes  into  effect 
June  2,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
will  be  authorized  to  compel  packers 
to  operate  under  Government  inspec- 
tors unless  they  voluntarily  keep  their 
plants  clean  and  ship  pure  products. 

LITTLE  TIME  IS  LOST  after  the 
trailer  is  set  up,  ready  for  operations. 
A  Federal  inspector  with  legal  powers 
to  check  crabmeat  shipments  stations 
himself  at  the  local  express  or  shipping 
office  and  awaits  results.    He  knows 
that  in  an  hour  or  2  a  consignment 
of  freshly  packed  crabmeat  will  arrive 
ready  for  shipment.    When  it  does  he 
removes  a  representative  number  of 
cans  from  the  lot,  clears  the  rest  for 
shipment  after  noting  its  destination.  0^ 
Sample  cans  are  rushed  to  the  trailer  S> 
and  the  bacteriologist  gets  to  work.  ^ 
He  mixes  some  of  the  crabmeat  in  i-t 
sterile    water,    then    pours    a   small  >i 
amount  of  the  water  into  a  "broth" 
on  which  any  stray  bacilli  will  soon  ^ 
thrive.    Microscopic  game  of  the  bac-  ^ 
teriologist  is  "E.  coli,"  which  is  of  *^ 


SCIENCE  takes  to  the  roafl  in  its  fight  to  protect  consumers  against  con- 
taminated foods.  Here  a  bacteriologist  works  in  a  well-equipped  labo- 
ratory-trailer looking  for  contamination  in  crabmeat.  If  gas  forms 
in  bis  bacteria  "brotb,"  be  suspects  presence  of  dangerous  organisms. 


J|2|  intestinal  origin.  Its  appearance  in 
freshly  packed  crabmeat  renders  the 
food  potentially  dangerous  because  of 
the  possible  presence  of  disease-pro- 
ducing bacteria  which  can  cause  plenty 
of  trouble  if  they  get  into  the  human 
digestive  system.  In  18  to  24  hours 
the  bacteriologist  checks  his  "broth" 
for  formation  of  gas.  If  it  has  formed, 
the  danger  flag  is  up.  Off  goes  a  wire 
to  the  Food  and  Drug  inspector  sta- 
tioned at  the  point  of  destination  of 
the  crabmeat  shipment.  Contamina- 
tion is  suspected.  The  shipment  must 
be  held  up  pending  final  tests.  The 
inspector  holds  the  crabmeat,  usually 
getting  an  embargo  on  it  with  the  aid 
of  local  health  authorities  if  necessary. 
It  is  not  allowed  to  get  into  consum- 
ers' hands.  In  another  24  hours,  the 
bacteriologist  has  completed  his  test, 
has  final  results  one  way  or  the  other, 
and  wires  instructions  to  the  inspector 
either  to  seize  or  release  the  shipment. 

An  order  to  seize  it  means  the  ship- 
ment is  contaminated.  If  the  shipper 
wants  to,  he  can  get  his  own  bacteriolo- 
gist to  check  the  test  and  go  into 
court  demanding  release  of  the  ship- 
ment in  the  event  he  feels  the  Gov- 
ernment bacteriologist  has  erred.  Oth- 
erwise, the  shipment  is  destroyed,  but 
in  a  few  days  a  Government  sanitarian 
is  back  at  the  plant  making  suggestions 


for  cleaning  it  up  as  a  preventive 
measure  against  further  contamination. 
Repeated  violations  of  the  law  can  re- 
sult in  court  action  and  fines  against 
the  shipper. 

Apples,  too,  are  given  the  go  signal 
when  they  are  ready  for  distribution. 
They  are  picked  and  in  a  few  hours 
are  packed  into  trucks  that  go  rum- 
bhng  off  to  some  distant  market.  It 
isn't  many  hours  before  they  may  be 
sold  to  consumers.  ■ 

APPLES  INTEREST  Food  and  Drug 
officials  because  of  the  lead  arsenate 
spray  that  is  used  on  them  while  still 
on  the  trees  to  prevent  worm  infesta- 
tion. Both  the  arsenic  and  the  lead 
in  the  spray  are  poisonous,  can  have 
serious  results  to  consumers  if  not 
washed  to  the  limit  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  the  advice 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  which 
Congress  has  assigned  the  task  of  re- 
searching into  the  effect  on  human  con- 
sumers of  eating  lead  and  arsenic.  The 
only  way  Food  and  Drug  inspectors 
can  check  the  apples  for  spray  residue 
is  to  watch  highways  where  they  cross 
State  lines  and  stop  all  apple  trucks. 

In  some  cases  they  merely  take  sam- 
ples of  the  apple  shipment  and  ascer- 
tain its  destination.  Sometimes — as 
with  the  trailer — they  have  their  own 


IN  THE  FALL  the  trailer  becomes  a  chemical  laboratory 
to  test  apples  for  excessive  spray  residue.  These  apples 
have  been  taken  from  an  interstate  truck.  Government 
officials  will  order  the  shipment  off  the  market  if  the 
tests  show  a  dangerous  amount  of  spray  residue  present. 


equipment  with  them  and  test  the  sam- 
ples then  and  there.  If  the  apples  are 
found  to  have  on  them  spray  residue 
in  excess  of  the  permitted  quantity, 
the  chemist  telephones  or  wires  ahead 
and  a  Federal  marshal  seizes  the  lot 
when  it  reaches  its  destination. 

Tests  not  made  on  the  road  are  made 
in  the  nearest  field  station.  Food  and 
Drug  inspectors  watch  the  highways 
for  apple  shipments  all  day  and  all 
night,  check  their  destinations,  and 
then — hours  ahead  of  the  trucks — tele- 
phone warnings  to  the  agents  in  the 
cities  giving  them  details  of  the  ship- 
ments. Before  you  can  say  "excessive 
spray  residue,"  the  agents  are  off  to 
the  markets  or  warehouses,  checking 
shipments  and  taking  samples  for  test- 
ing as  fast  as  they  come  in.  Usually 
dealers  cooperate  with  them  in  keeping 
the  apples  from  consumers  until  the 
tests  are  completed. 

The  trailer-laboratory  has  "stream- 
lined" and  modernized  the  work  of 
the  apple  testers.  The  chemist  only 
has  to  circle  the  spot  on  the  map  where 
he  knows  apple  shipments  are  due, 
take  his  trailer — just  as  he  previously 
took  his  portable  laboratory — and  set 
up  operations. 

It  takes  him  30  minutes  to  make  the 
test  no  matter  where  his  laboratory  is 
set  up.  If  the  apples  are  O.  K.'d  by 
the  analyst,  well  and  good.  But  if  the 
test  shows  more-than-permissible  spray 
residue,  the  shipment  is  seized  by  a 
Federal  marshal  and  held  for  action. 
Unless  the  shipper  desires  to  contest 
the  seizure,  a  court  may  order  the  de- 
struction or  disposal  of  the  apples. 
Sometimes  shippers  take  back  the  ap- 
ples under  bond,  re-wash  them  to  re- 
duce the  residue,  and  call  in  Federal 
chemists  for  another  inspection. 

Some  day,  perhaps,  there  will  be  a 
fleet  of  these  laboratory-trailers  speed- 
ing up  still  more  the  work  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  scientist-policemen  in  their 
fight  to  protect  consumers  against  con- 
tamination of  perishable  commodities 
that  must  be  rushed  to  market  without 
waiting  for  the  results  of  long  tests. 
Already  they  have  found  improved 
conditions  resulting  from  the  work  of 
the  trailer.  It's  one  time  that  science 
must  thank  the  American  tourist  for  a 
good  idea. 
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IINTENDEU  primarily  to  protect  fanners,  the  Federal  Insecticide  Act  regulates  all  insecticides 
and  fungicides  sold  in  interstate  commerce  whether  they  are  sprayed  hy  airplane  across  thou- 
sands of  acres  like  this,  or  whether  they  are  sprayed  out  of  a  handpunip  onto  a  pest-infested  chair. 


Getting  the  Better  of  Bugs  and  Bacteria 

Economic  Poison  Acts  set  snares  for  products  that 
fail  to  perform  or  prove  injurious  in  producers^  and 
consumers^  fight  against  farm  and  household  pests 


AS  RUGGED  an  individualist  as  ever 
went  picknicking  on  a  damp  kitchen 
floor  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  the 
humble  cockroach  must  regard  certain 
laws  as  poison.  And  rightly  so,  for 
that  is  what  the  economic  entomologist 
calls  them — the  Economic  Poison  Acts. 
Other  people  call  these  laws  the  In- 
secticide and  Fungicide  Acts.  Under 
either  name  they  are  ammunition  for 
the  battle  on  cockroaches,  fungi,  boll 
weevils,  flies,  termites,  ants,  mosqui- 
toes, silverfish,  moths,  centipedes,  and 
many  of  the  similar  varieties  of  indoor 
and  outdoor  pests. 

Not  only  is  there  a  Federal  Insecti- 
cide and  Fungicide  Act  but  some  25 
States  have  passed  laws  which  mark 
for  extermination  these  household 
.\nnoyances. 


Farm  producers  concerned  less  with 
pests  in  the  home  than  those  which 
threatened  their  family  source  of  in- 
come were  loudest  in  advocating  these 
laws.  They  wanted  laws  to  help  in 
the  fight  against  insect  and  fungus 
scourges  which  threaten  year  after  year 
to  devastate  their  fields  and  orchards. 
Peach  scales,  boll  weevils,  and  mildew 
were  other  culprits  aimed  at  by  the 
Economic  Poison  Acts.  The  laws  were 
passed  primarily  to  protect  farmers 
against  the  adulteration  and  misbrand- 
ing of  insecticides  and  fungicides.  But 
they  happen,  also,  to  protect  household 
consumers  who  purchase  these  prod- 
ucts for  home  use  for  Insecticide  and 
Fungicide  Laws  look  with  unpertur- 
able  impartiality  upon  pests  whether 
they  prey  inside  or  outside  the  home. 


Bacteria,  too,  have  had  a  restraining 
finger  put  on  them  as  the  result  of  the 
Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Acts.  Bac- 
teria are  simply  forms  of  fungi,  and 
just  as  household  pests  have  been 
caught  in  the  wake  of  a  law  aimed  at 
farm  pests,  the  bacteria  to  which  con- 
sumers  play   host   have   been  side- 


swiped  by  a  law  which  does  more  than 
assist  farmers  in  the  control  of  fungi 
causing  mildews  and  smuts  on  farm 
products. 

Triple-action  laws.  Insecticide  and 
Fungicide  Acts,  then,  not  only  protect 
farmers  purchasing  insecticides  and 
fungicides  incidental  to  the  production 
of  farm  products ;  they  also  protect  do- 
mestic consumers  when  they  go  buying 
preparations  for  the  riddance  of  house- 
hold pests,  and  function  as  health  laws 
in  those  States  where  they  regulate  dis- 
infecting preparations. 

Two  kinds  of  ha2ards  from  adulter- 
ated and  misbranded  pest-killers  afflict- 
ing farmers  brought  about  the  passage 
of  these  laws.  "Investigations  have 
shown,"  read  an  official  Department 
of  Agriculture  report  in  1910,  "that 
many  of  the  insecticides  offered  to  our 
farmers  are  of  little  value  and  that  the 
price  demanded  and  the  value  of  the 
goods  are  not  always  proportionate." 
There  was  another  hazard  according  to 
this  report.  "Two  of  the  samples  ex- 
amined proved  to  be  composed  en- 


POWER  SPRAYS  are  best  in  the  appli- 
cation of  insecticides.  They  force  the 
liquid  into  the  upholstery  and  are  more 
effective  in  reaching  hidden  insect  pests. 
No  spray  is  effective  unless  it  actually 
comes  into  contact  with  the  fugitive  bug. 


tirely  of  white  arsenic,  a  compound 
which  would  either  kill  the  trees  or 
seriously  injure  them."  Apparently 
not  only  were  farmers  being  over- 
charged, but  the  stuff  they  were  sold 
hurt  instead  of  helped. 

The  Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Act 
aimed  a  double  barrel  at  both  of  these 
abuses. 

INSECTICIDES  are  defined  as  any 
preparation  for  use  in  attacking  any 
variety  of  insect. 

Fungicides  are  defined  as  any  prep- 
aration for  use  in  attacking  any  variety 
of  fungus. 

In  addition  standards  of  quality  have 
been  set  for  two  insecticides  in  the  law. 

Paris  Green,  for  example,  is  adul- 
terated if  it  does  not  contain  at  least 
50  percent  of  arsenious  oxide,  its  effec- 
tive constituent.  But  since  certain 
forms  of  arsenious  oxide  kill  plants  as 
well  as  insects  the  law  adds  that  Paris 
Green  is  adulterated  if  it  contains  more 
than  31/2  percent  of  these  substances 
in  a  water  soluble  form.  In  a  catchall 
clause,  the  law  cleans  up  the  Paris 
Green  problem  by  making  the  addition 
of  any  substance  to  Paris  Green  illegal 
if  the  addition  reduces  its  strength  or 
injuriously  affects  its  quality. 

Lead  arsenate  paste,  another  stand- 
ard familiar  poison,  has  similar  rules 
governing  its  preparation. 

As  for  all  other  insecticides  and 
fungicides,  they  are  illegally  adulter- 
ated under  conditions  very  much  like 
the  familiar  provisions  of  Food 
and  Drug  laws — if  they  fall  below  the 
standard  claimed  for  them ;  if  there  is  a 
substitution  of  an  effective  ingredient 
in  whole  or  in  part ;  if  any  valuable  in- 
gredient has  been  abstracted  in  whole 
or  in  part ;  and  finally  in  a  very  special 
provision,  if  it  contains  any  substance 
which  is  injurious  to  vegetation. 

Some  of  the  legal  don'ts  which  apply 
to  misbranding  are  familiar  to  any  ob- 
server of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  provisions.  Insecticides 
and  fungicides  are  misbranded  when 
their  labels  are  false  and  misleading  in 
any  particular;  when  they  are  offered 
for  sale  under  the  name  of  another 
article ;  when  they  are  labeled  or  pack- 
aged in  a  manner  which  is  deceptive  to 
the  purchaser;  when  a  substitution  is 


made  in  the  contents  of  a  package ;  and 
when  the  net  weight  or  measure  is  in- 
correctly stated  on  the  package. 

Then  there  are  some  additional  re- 
quirements which  deserve  special  note. 
Some  types  of  vegetables  are  especially 
susceptible  to  arsenical  injury.  To 
ward  this  kind  of  injury  off,  when 
there  is  arsenic  present  in  a  pest-killer 
the  label  must  state  clearly  the  amount 
of  the  water  soluble  arsenic  that  it  con- 
tains. Besides  if  the  pest-killer  con- 
tains arsenic  at  all  this  must  be 
indicated. 

Pest-killers,  like  remedies  for  human 
ailments,  may  contain  two  types  of 
ingredients:  effective  and  inert  ingre- 
dients. Sometimes  the  effective  ingre- 
dient is  contained  in  infinitesimal 
quantities  while  the  inert  ingredients 
are  present  in  abundance.  Now  this 
need  not  be,  strictly  speaking,  a  form 
of  adulteration.  There  may  be  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  reason  why  the  inert 
ingredient  is  present.  In  paints,  for 
example,  they  serve  a  definite  purpose ; 
also  in  animal  feeds  and  pest-killers. 

Under  Federal  law  if  there  are  inert 
substances  in  the  pest-killer  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  preparation  must  do 
one  of  two  things.  He  must  either 
give  the  name  of  each  inert  ingredient 
on  the  label  together  with  its  exact 
percentage;  or  he  must  list  all  the  ac- 
tive ingredients  with  their  exact  per- 
centage and  also  the  total  percentage 
amount  of  any  inert  ingredients. 

That's  the  Insecticide  and  Fungicide 
law,  and  like  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  it  is  enforced  by  the 
U.  S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

NOT  ALL  PEST-KILLERS,  it  should 
be  noted,  come  under  the  law.  Ro- 
denticides,  that  is  rat-killers,  do  not 
come  under  the  provisions  of  the  In- 
secticide and  Fungicide  law,  nor  do 
any  of  the  substances  used  to  kill  ani- 
mal pests  other  than  insects..  The 
importance  of  this  omission  may  be 
estimated  by  the  fact  that  the  nearest 
thing  to  a  rat  census  has  revealed  that 
there  are  two  rats  in  the  United  States 
for  every  human  being. 

State  laws  which  are  necessary  in  the 
field  of  economic  poisons  for  effective 
policing  against  misbranding  and  adul- 
teration just  as  they  are  in  the  food, 


drug,  and  cosmetic  field,  in  at  least 
two  cases  remedy  this  omission.  Cali- 
fornia's Economic  Poison  Law,  for  ex- 
ample, applies  to  all  economic  poisons 
whether  they  are  for  use  against  fungi, 
animal  pests,  insect  pests,  or  weeds. 

Registration  is  the  device  which  the 
California  law  uses  as  the  central  en- 
forcement technique.  Manufacturers 
intending  to  sell  their  products  in  the 
State  must  register  the  brand  of  their 
product  with  the  State  Director  of  Ag- 
riculture. Along  with  the  brand  name 
they  must  also  submit  an  analysis  of 
their  products  or  samples.  After  test- 
ing in  the  State  laboratories,  the  Direc- 
tor of  Agriculture  may  refuse  to  regis- 
ter a  product  if  it  does  not  meet  with 
State  specifications. 

LEGAL  OFFENSES  are  offenses  ordi- 
narily against  the  State.  Once  a  law  is 
violated,  even  if  an  individual  suffers,  it 
is  the  State  which  is  aggrieved,  and 
which  punishes  the  offender  and  col- 
lects the  fines  imposed.  The  person 
who  has  suffered  from  the  offense 
must  be  reimbursed  for  his  injury  by 
going  into  a  civil  court  and  suing.  In 
Tennessee,  however,  farmers  who  have 
purchased  substandard  pest-killers 
must  be  reimbursed,  under  the  law 
there,  by  the  guilty  manufacturer. 
The  amount  paid  to  the  farmer  is 
equal  to  the  difference  in  value  be- 
tween the  product  he  got  and  the 
product  he  should  have  received.  The 
commissioner  of  agriculture  is  respon- 
sible for  collecting  this  money  for  the 
farmer.  When  the  commissioner  de- 
termines that  the  substandard  product 
was  sold  with  fraudulent  intent,  the 
penalty  is  doubled  and  the  whole  sum 
goes  to  the  aggrieved  farmer. 

In  Ohio  and  Washington  pest-killers 
must  be  sold  with  a  guaranty.  Then 
when  the  preparation  does  not  live  up 
to  its  claims  the  farmer  may  sue  for 
damage  on  the  basis  of  the  guaranty  he 
has  received.  The  effect  of  these  laws 
is  to  require  a  written  guaranty  with 
every  sale  of  a  pest-killer. 

Many  States  have  found  that  while 
the  Economic  Poison  Acts  are  neces- 
sities, their  enforcement  is  expensive. 
Enforcement  of  such  laws  takes  an  ex- 
pensive battery  of  scientists — chemists, 
entomologists,  and  plant  pathologists — 
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FARMERS  demanded  an  insecticide  law  for  two  reasons:  To 
make  sure  that  insecticides  actually  worked,  and  to  make 
sure  that  they  didn't  harm  their  crops.  As  the  result  of  the 
Federal  Insecticide  Act  this  farmer  can  spray  his  cotton  secure 
in  the  knowledge  that  he  has  guarantees  on  both  scores. 


along  with  costly  laboratories.  As  a 
result,  State  agencies  have  been  forced 
to  lean  more  and  more  heavily  on  the 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture's 
bureaus  and  laboratories.  Federal  Gov- 
ernment assistance  has  been  hampered, 
in  turn,  by  the  lack  of  uniformity 
among  State  laws.  Well-intentioned 
manufacturers,  too,  have  found  the 
multiplicity  of  State  laws  a  handicap. 

To  bring  order  out  of  the  confusion 
that  has  resulted  from  many  State  laws, 
proposals  have  been  made  to  draft  a 
uniform  State  law  to  serve  as  a  model 
to  the  States.  A  law  of  this  kind 
would  be  doubly  useful  in  that  it 
would  enable  the  States  that  have  no 
provisions  covering  animal  pest-kill- 
ers to  police  these  preparations. 

CONSUMERS  have  more  than  passing 
interest  in  the  Insecticide  and  Fungi- 
cide laws  as  they  are  enforced  today. 

Moths  get  into  consumers'  furs, 
and  rugs;  they  destroy  fabrics,  and 
generally  are  a  nuisance.  Seeking  re- 
lief from  this  kind  of  thing  consumers 
last  year  might  have  gone  out  and 
bought  a  moth  remedy  which  the  Fed- 
eral Food  and  Drug  Administration 
inspectors  picked  up  in  Wisconsin. 

"For  upholstered  furniture,"  its  label 


read,  "they  are  wonderful.  One  tablet 
will  keep  moths  out  for  2  months." 
The  same  company  also  had  another 
preparation,  about  which  it  was  equally 
ecstatic:  "These  wonderful  vaporizing 
crystals  purify  the  air,  combating  ob- 
noxious odors.  To  protect  clothing, 
woolens,  furs,  etc.,  place  a  liberal 
amount  of  the  crystals  in  a  chest  or 
trunk"  and  so  on.  In  the  more  sober 
words  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration these  label  claims  boiled  down 
to  three  words,  "false  and  misleading." 
The  remedies  would  not  be  "effective 
for  the  said  purposes  when  used  as 
directed,"  said  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration. 

Pretending  to  combine  the  proper- 
ties of  a  disinfectant  with  that  of  odor 
killer,  another  remedy  recently  fell 
afoul  of  the  Insecticide  Act.  This 
preparation  claimed  to  be  a  non- 
poisonous  preparation  which  would 
"kill  any  odor  caused  from  organic 
matter."  Again  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  found  this  preparation 
did  none  of  the  things  it  claimed  and 
was  poisonous  to  boot. 

Roach-killers,  fly  sprays,  disinfect- 
ants, dog  soaps,  flea  remedies,  moth- 
proofing preparations  (see  Consumers' 

[Concluded  on  page  19] 
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For  the  Battle  Aaainst  Bus's 

BED  BUG 

The  bed  bug  infests  furnitiii-e,  clothing,  baggage,  walls,  laundry.     It  is  not 
known  to  be  a  disease  carrier,  but  its  bite  frequently  results  in  inflammation  and 
welts. 

The  most  efficient  method  of  eliminating  bed  bugs  is  to  employ  a  professional 
fumigator  working  under  a  license  issued  by  the  local  health  department. 

Where  this  cannot  be  done  bed  bugs  can  be  attacked  by  heating  the  room  or 
the  entire  building  to  a  temperature  of  120  to  125  degrees.  This  temperature 
should  be  maintained  for  several  hours.  If  this  too  is  impossible,  bed  bugs  may 
be  attacked  by  a  solution  of  pyrethrum  in  kerosene.  This  shovild  be  sprayed 
so  that  it  conies  in  contact  with  the  bed  bugs.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  use 
a  power  sprayer.    Filling  the  room  with  spray  will  not  work. 

An  effective  but  tedious  method  is  the  application  of  kerosene,  turpentine, 
benzene,  or  gasoline  to  cracks  in  bedsteads  or  to  the  other  hiding  places  of  the 
bugs.  When  doing  this  the  windows  should  be  kept  open  and  all  fire  kept 
away.  The  infestation  of  furniture  may  be  overcome  either  by  fumigation  or 
by  liberal  application  of  clear  gasoline  to  the  fvirniture  in  the  open  air. 

CARPET 
BEETLE 

The  carpet  beetle,  or  buffalo  moth,  attacks  household  fvirnishings  containing 
wool,  hair,  bristles,  and  other  animal  substances.     Effective  control  of  the  carpet 
beetle  will  also  eliminate  moths  since  that  insect  infests  the  same  places  and  eats 
the  same  food. 

Stored  clothes  can  be  protected  from  them  by  sprinkling  a  pound  of  naphtha- 
lene or  paradiclilorobenzene  between  layers  of  thin  paper  placed  at  various  levels 
in  the  clothing.  The  trunk  should  then  be  tightly  closed.  In  tightly  closed 
closets  carpet  beetles  may  be  eliminated  by  sprinkling  a  pound  of  either  of  these 
substances  for  every  100  cubic  feet  of  closet  space. 

Persistent  spraying  of  a  kerosene  oil  pyrethrum  solution  into  the  closets  where 
these  pests  hide  will  also  eliminate  them.  The  spray,  however,  must  come  in 
contact  with  the  carpet  beetle. 

Nailed-down  carpets  provide  hiding  places  for  these  bugs.  The  best  way  to 
rout  them  out  from  under  carpets  is  to  carpet  only  within  12  or  18  inches  of 
the  wall.     Then  the  rug  may  be  lifted  up  and  cleaned. 

In  cleaning  carpets  both  sides  should  be  vacuumed  or  swept.  When  stored, 
rugs  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  on  both  sides,  well  covered  with  naphthalene 
or  paradiclilorobenzene,  rolled  tightly,  and  then  wrai>ped  in  unbroken  paper  so 
that  insects  cannot  get  to  the  carpet. 

Infested  furniture  may  be  either  fumigated  or  sprayed. 

CONSUMERS'  GUIDE 

COCKROACH 

it 

Cockroaches  destroy  food,  book  bindings,  fabrics,  but  even  more  important,  they 
are  disease  carriers  and  pollute  food  over  which  they  run. 

To  eliminate  cockroaches  trade  at  roach-free  stores  and  watch  all  boxes  or 
baskets  of  food  and  laundry  brought  into  the  house. 

Fumigation  by  a  professional  fumigator  is  the  most  effective  way  of  ridding 
the  house  of  roaches.  This  method,  however,  is  expensive  and  in  infested  areas 
is  apt  to  give  only  shortlived  relief. 

Amateur  exterminators  should  first  fill  up  the  cracks  which  lead  to  roaches' 
hiding  places  with  putty,  plastic  wood,  or  plaster  of  Paris.  Then  sodium  fluoride 
powder  should  be  sprinkled  along  the  back  of  slielfing  and  drainboards. 

If  possible  blow  the  powder  with  a  duster,  bellows,  or  an  electric  power  duster 
into  the  insects'  hiding  places.  Sodium  fluoride  is  poisonous,  however,  and 
should  be  kept  out  of  food  and  away  from  children  and  pets. 

Pyrethrum  powder  is  a  non-poisonous  roach-killer  and  may  be  used  in  the 
same  way.     On  exposure  to  air,  however,  it  loses  its  effectiveness  after  a  time. 

Phosphorous  pastes  are  useful.  Spread  the  paste  on  a  piece  of  cardboard 
and  roll  into  a  cylinder.  \^rap  around  witli  a  rubber  band  and  then  place  it 
wherever  the  roaches  have  been  destructive. 

Sprays  of  kerosene  oil  and  pyrethrum  extract  may  be  used  also  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  these  kill  only  by  contact. 

FLEA 


A  dog  or  cat  may  be  rid  of  fleas  by  the  application  of  a  level  teaspoonful  of 
derris  powder  to  the  skin  along  the  back,  neck,  and  the  head. 

Derris  powder,  whose  effective  agent  is  rotenone,  may  be  diluted  with  talcum 
powder  to  reduce  the  rotenone  content  to  1  percent. 

Pyrethrum  powder  may  be  used  where  derris  powder  is  not  at  hand. 

Infested  areas  in  houses  and  barns  should  be  sprayed  with  creosote  oil.  Be- 
cause of  its  odor  and  because  it  burns  plants  and  animals,  creosote  oil,  however, 
cannot  be  used  in  every  case.  Where  fleas  occur  in  living  quarters,  scatter  flaked 
naphthalene  over  the  floor  of  the  infested  rooms  at  the  rate  of  5  poiinds  per 
room.    The  room  should  be  kept  closed  from  24-  to  48  hours. 

Slicktight  fleas  wliicli  are  troublesome  in  the  South  can  be  controlled  by  spray- 
ing with  creosote  oil  infested  chicken  houses  and  areas  beneath  buildings  fre- 
quented by  poultry  or  pet  animals.  The  masses  of  fleas  attached  to  poultry  or 
pet  animals  may  be  treated  with  derris  powder  or  carbolated  vaseline. 


JJ^U^J]    A]\T  must  center  on  the  destruction  of  the  queen  and  the  young  in  the 

nest  itself.  Where  the  ant  colony  can  be  located  it  may  easily  be  destroyed  with 
a  tablespoon  or  so  of  carbon  disulphide.  When  the  worker  ants  appear  from 
under  the  stones  or  between  the  bricks  of  a  walk,  their  colonies  may  also  be 
destroyed  by  pouring  a  tablespoon  of  carbon  disulphide  down  the  crack. 

Where  the  nests  are  in  woodwork,  by  means  of  a  small  syringe  inject  a  table- 
spoon of  carbon  disulphide  and  then  close  the  opening  with  plastic  wood  or 
putty.     Where  the  ant  galleries  are  widely  separated  it  is  desirable  to  make 
injections  at  intervals  in  the  wood. 
^^^t,^  For  unlocated  ant  colonies  the  use  of  baits,  powder,  sprays,  or  chemical  bar- 

/^l^^^^^^  riers  is  recommended.     No  one  preparation  will  do  for  all  kinds  of  ants.  Some 

^       V  ^  ants  eat  one  kind  of  poison  but  not  another.     Some  eat  only  sweets,  others  eat 

only  meats  and  grease. 

Dusting  sodium  fluoride  powder  about  window  sills,  drainboards,  foundations, 
and  other  places  where  ants  crawl  sometimes  drives  them  away. 

Pyrethrum  sprays  can  be  iised  but  they  kill  only  the  ants  actually  hit  by  the 
spray. 

The  use  of  poison  baits  is  also  recommended  but  since  the  type  of  bait  used 
depends  upon  the  variety  of  the  ant,  householders  are  advised  to  write  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  Bureau  of  Entomol- 
ogy's leaflet  No.  147  (5  cents  in  cash),  for  further  information  about  baits. 


SILVERFISH 


Silverfish  are  slender,  wingless,  scale-covered  insects  slightly  more  than  %  of 
an  inch  long.  They  are  found  in  damp,  warm  basements,  storerooms,  and  attics 
where  they  feed  upon  paper,  book  bindings,  wall  paper,  rayon  fabrics,  and  any- 
thing containing  starch  or  sugar. 

They  may  be  controlled  by  the  use  of  a  poison  bait  made  of  cups  of  oat- 
meal ground  to  flour,  \i  teaspoon  of  arsenic,  teaspoon  of  granulated  sugar, 
and  V4  teaspoon  of  salt.  The  mixture  should  be  stirred  up  and  then  moistened. 
Dry  the  bait,  pound  into  small  bits,  and  scatter  wherever  the  silverfish  are  found. 
Sodium  fluoride  may  be  substituted  for  arsenic  in  the  formula. 

Pyrethrum  powder  also  may  be  used.  This  should  be  dusted  or  blown  into 
the  infested  area.  Another  eff"ective  method  is  spraying  with  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  paradicldorobenzcnc  in  carbon  tetrachloride.  If  possible  the  room 
sprayed  should  be  closed  for  24  hours. 


HOUSE 
CENTIPEDE 


The  house  centipede,  whose  name  indicates  that  it  has  100  legs,  but  which  has 
only  30  legs,  is  a  harmless  creature  and  a  very  efficient  enemy  of  most  household 
pests.  It  destroys  no  household  goods  or  woolens  and  bites  human  beings  only 
on  provocation.  Because  of  its  terrifying  appearance,  however,  most  house 
authorities  consider  it  an  unwelcome  visitor. 

It  can  be  best  controlled  by  destroying  all  the  individuals  which  make  their 
appearance  and  by  sprinkling  fresh  pyrethrum  powder  near  water  pipes  or  in 
store  rooms  where  it  usually  secretes  itself. 
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BY  AN  AGREEMENT  between  the 
Equity  Union  Creameries  and  the 
Consumers'  Cooperative  Association, 
Equity  Creameries  in  three  States — 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and 
Iowa — will  sell  co-op  groceries  bought 
through  the  North  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, consumer  wholesale.  The  Eq- 
uity Creameries  operate  a  fleet  of 
trucks  for  the  milk  business,  and  can 
readily  deliver  groceries  from  their 
Aberdeen,  South  Dakota,  warehouse. 

Equity  stockholders,  in  voting  in 
favor  of  the  arrangement  with  the  con- 
sumer wholesale,  pointed  out  that  the 
sale  of  groceries  should  help  utilize 
space  more  efficiently  and  reduce  over- 
head expenses.  "We  believe,"  they 
said,  "that  now  is  the  opportune  time 
for  the  organization  and  development 
of  consumer  cooperation  throughout 
our  territory,  thereby  aiding  producer 
cooperation  at  a  time  when  it  would 
be  of  great  help  to  the  cooperative 
movement  in  general."  They  voted 
that  the  grocery  department  be  oper- 
ated on  a  strictly  cash  basis. 

COOPERATIVE  activity  reached  a 
new  high  point,  literally,  when  the 
first  lines  of  the  Lower  Valley  Power 
and  Light,  Incorporated,  were  ener- 
gized recently  at  Afton,  Wyoming. 
This  cooperative  serves  a  community 
8,000  feet  above  sea  level.  The  val- 
ley is  so  isolated  that  the  closest  tele- 
graph office  is  90  miles  away. 

The  Salt  River,  which  turns  the 
turbine  for  the  cooperative's  own 
hydro-electric  generating  plant,  is 
O  high  up  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
t3  When  in  full  operation,  this  plant 
^  (made  possible  by  a  Rural  Electrifica- 
*^  tion  Administration  loan)  will  be 
H  serving  670  famihes  over  110  miles 
S    of  electric  lines. 

M  Dairying  and  the  raising  of  alfalfa 
^  are  the  chief  income-producers  for 
O    these  farmers.     In  three  cooperative 


plants,  they  produce  Swiss  cheese  val- 
ued at  3  million  dollars  a  year. 

The  enormous  difficulties  which 
beset  the  construction  of  the  power 
house  are  over.  But  the  cooperative's 
members  will  still  have  to  think  about 
the  dangers  of  electric  storms  in  sum- 
mer, and  the  need  in  winter  for  its 
men  to  travel  on  skis  or  snowshoes  in 
some  districts  for  meter-reading  and 
maintenance  work. 

NEARLY  2,000  cooperative  purchas- 
ing and  marketing  societies  are  re- 
ported for  Wisconsin.  Among  the 
many  organized  in  recent  years  are  a 
number  with  membership  chiefly  of 
city  folks. 

The  Racine  Consumers'  Cooperative 
Association,  organized  3  years  ago  by 
Racine  wage  earners,  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  of  Wisconsin's  city  coopera- 
tives. Last  year,  according  to  the  re- 
port presented  at  its  annual  member- 
ship meeting,  the  Racine  organization 
did  a  business  of  $217,000.  Begin- 
ning with  a  single  service  station,  the 
co-op  now  owns  and  runs  six  gas  sta- 
tions, a  bulk  oil  plant,  a  coal  yard,  a 
grocery  store  and  meat  market,  an  in- 
surance department,  and  departments 
for  electrical  goods,  paint,  and  men's 
clothing.  Members  have  their  own 
credit  union. 

Two  thousand  five  hundred  mem- 
bers are  fully  paid  up ;  many  other  pa- 
trons are  gradually  acquiring  shares 
through  the  accumulation  of  their  div- 
idends on  purchases.  From  a  capital 
of  $1,200,  the  co-op  has  in  3  years 
built  up  assets  of  |;77,000. 

Typical  of  the  close  working  rela- 
tionships this  cooperative  has  sought 
to  achieve  with  farmer's  groups,  was 
the  election  of  two  farmers  to  its  board 
of  directors.  Chief  speaker  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  was  the  editor  of  a  Ne- 
braska farmers'  journal. 

COMPLETING  its  first  year  of  oper- 


ation last  December,  the  Cooperative 
Book  Club  counted  members  in  every" 
State  of  the  Union,  Hawaii,  Alaska, 
the  Philippines,  Puerto  Rico,  and  sev- 
eral foreign  countries.  In  addition  to 
buying  books  for  individual  members 
on  a  non-profit  basis,  the  organization 
sponsors  reading  circles  and  discussion 
groups,  and  publishes  the  Reader' s 
Observer,  a  guide  to  current  books. 
The  Club  has  also  developed  a  "Book 
Cooperative  for  Libraries,"  which  is 
supplying  37  public  and  university  li- 
braries and  libraries  of  cooperatives 
and  other  non-profit  organizations. 

GREENBELT,  MARYLAND,  citi- 
zens have  been  learning  about  coop- 
eratives by  taking  part  in  them. 
Greenbelt  mothers  discovered  a  new 
cooperative  angle  the  other  day.  A 
group  of  mothers  in  the  Parent- 
Teachers  Association  proposed  to  set 
up  a  hot  dish  counter  to  provide  at 
least  one  hot  dish  for  the  youngsters 
who  take  their  own  lunches  to  school. 
But  their  organization  had  no  fund 
for  the  purpose. 

The  "Gum  Drop  Co-op,"  the  Ele- 
mentary School's  Junior  Cooperative 
Store,  did,  however,  have  cash  avail- 
able. A  year's  operations  had  not 
only  provided  lessons  in  cooperation 
and  in  business  arithmetic,  but  had 
also  amassed  a  tidy  surplus.  For  in 
line  with  the  best  practice  for  a  new 
cooperative  enterprise,  the  cooperators 
had  put  a  large  part  of  their  dividends 
into  the  reserve  fund. 

When  their  mothers  approached 
them  for  a  loan,  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  "Gum  Drop  Co-op"  de- 
cided here  was  a  good  community  use 
for  their  capital.  The  mothers,  says 
the  Greenbelt  Co  operator,  "came  out 
of  the  conference  with  a  loan  of  $20 
and  a  great  deal  of  admiration  and 


respect  for  the  self-help  activities  of 
■  their  children." 

GROWTH  of  student  cooperatives  is 
reported  by  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education  in  its  recent  bulletin, 
"College  Projects  for  Aiding  Stu- 
dents." Dormitories  are  operating  in 
98  colleges,  and  cooperative  eating 
clubs  are  helping  men  and  women  cut 
the  cost  of  living  on  a  number  of 
other  campuses  where  rooming  facili- 
ties are  not  available.  Especially  at 
State  universities  and  State  teacher 
colleges,  students  have  learned  to  get 
together  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living. 

According  to  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, "all  reports  indicate  an  increas- 
ing demand  by  students  for  accom- 
modations for  cooperative  living.  .  .  . 
It  appears  that  this  mode  of  living  has 
become  a  permanent  policy  at  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning." 

Through  the  National  Committee 
on  Student  Cooperatives  most  of  these 
college  cooperatives  are  affiliated  with 
the  Cooperative  League  of  the  United 
States,  and  thus  are  part  of  the  organ- 
ized consumer  cooperative  movement. 

IN  New  York  City  a  new  retail  gro- 
cery store  thought  to  capitalize  on  the 
popularity  of  the  word  "co-op."  A 
sign  announced  its  opening  as  a  "Co- 
op Grocery  Store" — with  the  name  of 
the  proprietor  underneath.  When  the 
Eastern  Cooperative  League  threat- 
ened to  seek  an  injunction  under  a 
New  York  State  law  against  this  mis- 
use of  the  cooperative  name,  the  store 
tried  changing  "Co-op"  to  "Co-ob." 
Finally,  it  abandoned  this  pretense, 
and  put  up  a  sign  carrying  only  the 
owner's  name. 

NATIONAL  Cooperatives,  federation 
of  regional  wholesale  consumers'  coop- 
erative purchasing  associations,  has  set 
up  a  subsidiary  corporation  to  protect 
the  trade  name  "co-op"  which  is  owned 
by  members  of  National  Cooperatives. 
According  to  the  Cooperative  League 
of  the  United  States,  "during  the  last 
year  several  large  private  profit  busi- 
ness organizations  have  featured  the 
word  "co-op'  in  their  national  adver- 
tising, attempting  to  take  advantage  of 
the  great  interest  in  the  cooperative 
movement." 


RESOLUTIONS  are  sometimes  straws 
in  the  wind.  From  the  recent  conven- 
tions of  the  two  major  labor  federa- 
tions of  the  country,  came  resolutions 
endorsing  cooperatives  as  a  means  of 
protecting  the  worker-consumer. 

"The  past  year  has  been  a  time  of 
growing  sales  volume  in  consumers' 
cooperatives  in  the  United  States  and 
of  growing  interest  in  cooperatives  on 
the  part  of  trade  unions,"  the  execu- 
tive council  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  pointed  out  in  a  report 
adopted  by  the  convention. 

"Efficiently  operated  consumers'  co- 
operatives," continued  the  report,  "may 
perform  an  essential  service  for  union 
members  by  protecting  them  from 
price  exploitation  and  helping  them  to 
secure  quality  goods  at  reasonable 
prices." 

Several  warnings  were  added  by  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  One  was  that  "all  local 
labor  groups  undertaking  cooperative 
enterprise  adhere  closely  to  Rochdale 
principles  and  make  sure  that  their  co- 
operative is  capably  managed  and  that 
sound  business  principles  and  practices 
are  followed.  We  urge  them  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  branch  offices  of  the 
Cooperative  League  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  to  make  use  of 
the  assistance  offered  by  cooperative 
wholesales  which  are  members  of  the 
League. 


"Unions  must  recognize  that  a  co- 
operative is  distinct  in  function  from 
the  trade  union.  The  cooperative  must 
stand  on  its  own  feet  and  earn  its  own 
way  if  it  is  to  give  service  of  any  value 
to  the  union  membership."  When  a 
union  backs  a  co-op,  therefore,  the 
cooperative's  treasury  should  be  kept 
entirely  separate  from  that  of  the 
union.  Finally  the  report  urged  that 
"it  is  important  that  consumers'  co- 
operatives in  America  recognize  the 
necessity  of  trade-union  organization 
and  encourage  their  employees  to  be- 
come members  of  trade  unions." 

Aid  to  the  development  of  co-ops 
among  the  unions  affiliated  with  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
was  put  up  to  the  CIO  executive  board 
by  the  organization's  first  delegate  con- 
vention.   Whereases  recited  that: 

"  ( 1 )  Increased  purchasing  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  great  masses  of  the 
workers  of  the  country  is  essential  to  a 
renewed  and  consistent  prosperity; 

"(2)  If  wage  increases  obtained  by 
union  action  are  to  result  in  perma- 
nent expansion  of  consuming  power, 
methods  must  be  developed  to  prevent 
rising  prices  from  absorbing  the  gains 
which  are  made ;  and 

"(3)  The  development  of  an  ade- 
quate system  of  consumers'  coopera- 
tives may  be  an  effective  weapon  di- 
rectly available  to  wage  earners  to  con- 
trol the  prices  of  the  things  they  buy." 


Getting  the  Better  of  Bugs  and  Bacteria 


[Concluded  from  page  1S\ 


Guide,  April  6,  1936)  all  pass  in  re- 
view through  the  test  tubes  of  chemi- 
cal and  testing  laboratories. 

Year  after  year  the  field  officers  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
have  reported  cases  of  a  fatal  mis- 
taken identity  of  arsenical  insecticides. 
Householders  would  go  to  their  pan- 
tries looking  for  flour,  or  baking  soda, 
or  baking  powder,  and  then  because 
the  arsenical  pest-killer  on  the  shelf 
was  white,  they  would  carelessly  take 
it  down  and  mix  it  into  their  bread, 
pies,  or  puddings.  Meals  with  arsenic 
as  a  course  are  fatal  and  following  nu- 
merous accidents  of  this  character  man- 


ufacturers, with  the  decided  approval 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
determined  to  color  these  preparations 
pink.  Where  these  poisons  are  col- 
ored pink  there  is  no  chance  of  mistak- 
ing them  for  flour. 

Even  this  has  not  stopped  this  type 
of  accidental  poisoning.   To  make  sure  a* 
that  no  lethal  doses  of  poisonous  con-  2 
diments  enter  their  foods,  householders  ^ 
should  not  store  poisons  of  any  kind  in  ^ 
the  house,  if  they  can  help  it.  They 
should  be  kept  in  the  garage  or  in  the 
shed.    If  there  is  no  garage  or  shed  p 
they  should  be  put  away  in  the  cellar 


out  of  the  reach  of  children. 
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AN  IMPORTANT  trade  association 
recently  went  in  search  of  a  "typical 
consumer."  They  wanted  this  "typi- 
cal consumer"  to  come  to  their  conven- 
tion and  "answer  questions  regarding 
her  everyday  shopping  experiences  and 
tell  us  her  reactions  to  the  merchan- 
dise and  services  in  her  visits  through 
the  stores.  The  opinions  of  the  ordi- 
nary garden  variety  of  housewife,  so 
to  speak,  are  of  more  basic  importance 
to  merchants  than  the  conclusions  of 
professional  analysts  and  economists." 

Specifications  for  this  "ordinary  gar- 
den variety  of  housewife"  were  vari- 
ous, but  most  specific  were  the  require- 
ments that  "she  should  be  a  housewife 
in  her  thirties  and  the  mother  of  two 
or  more  children.  Her  family  income 
should  range  from  $2,500  to  $4,000 
per  year." 

In  the  matter  of  age  and  size  of 
family,  they  seem  to  have  described 
with  fair  precision  the  "typical"  con- 
sumer. It  was  when  we  came  upon 
the  income  figures  that  we  began  leaf- 
ing the  pages  of  the  National  Re- 
sources Board  report  on  "Consumer 
Incomes  in  the  United  States,"  released 
last  August  and  translated  into  picture 
form  in  our  own  Anniversary  Issue  of 
September  1938. 

America's  middle  family — as  typical 
as  any  you  can  get  because  half  of  all 
our  families  are  better  off  and  half  are 
worse  off — ^had  an  income  in  1935- 
1936  of  $1,160  a  year.  Looking  only 
at  the  families  with  3  or  4  members. 


the  middle  family  had  an  income  of 
$1,360  a  year.  Averages  are  not  very 
different  now. 

Probing  further,  we  pull  out  these 
facts — statistics,  to  be  sure,  but  a  record 
of  actual  consumer  incomes:  84  out  of 
every  100  families  with  three  or  four 
members  failed  to  reach  the  level  even 
of  $2,500  a  year — the  bottom  limit 
suggested  by  the  trade  association  for 
the  income  of  a  "typical"  consumer. 
Only  11  out  of  every  100  families 
had  incomes  ranging  from  $2,500 
to  $4,000.  Five  had  incomes  above 
$4,000. 

America  is  made  up  largely  of 
famihes  whose  incomes  are  far  be- 
low the  level  at  which  these  retailers 
seemed  to  be  aiming.  Of  course,  they 
have  every  right  to  seek  out  the  con- 
sumer "typical"  of  those  they  now 
serve  or  wish  to  serve.  But  it  should 
be  significant  to  merchants  in  search  of 
undeveloped  markets  that  two-thirds 
of  all  the  families  in  this  country  have 
less  than  $1,500  to  spend  for  every- 
thing. Incomes  of  this  size  obviously 
cannot  be  made  to  stretch  to  cover  the 
kinds,  varieties,  and  qualities  of  goods 
and  services  which  pull  $2,500-$4,000 
families  into  the  stores.  Yet  it  is  with 
these  sub-$  1,500  families  where  the 
merchants'  mass  market  lies.  It  is  in 
that  field,  too,  that  America's  most 
grievous  economic  problems  lie. 

IF  YOU  are  a  teacher  of  consumer  ed- 
ucation  classes,   how   about  sharing 


your  course  outlines  and  other  study 
helps  with  us The  Consumers'  Coun- 
sel Division,  together  with  the  U.  S. 
Ofhce  of  Education,  is  trying  to  round 
up  all  such  educational  materials  for 
the  benefit  of  people  already  working 
in  this  field  and  for  the  thousands  who 
appeal  to  us  for  guidance  in  develop- 
ing study  programs.  Whether  you  are 
an  elementary  school  teacher,  one  in 
secondary  schools,  a  college,  or  a  uni- 
versity, we  are  interested  in  knowing 
about  any  course  you  are  giving  in  con- 
sumer education.  Please  mail  your 
material  to  the  Consumers'  Guide,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

"THE  price  of  the  dress  is  $10.95, 
but  the  charge  for  altering  the  dress 
will  be  $1.00."  Mark  that  dollar 
down  as  the  cost  to  dress  consumers 
of  the  dress  manufacturer's  failure  to 
adopt  standard  sizes.  Some  alterations, 
of  course,  are  due  to  whim,  some  to  an 
unpredictable  contour,  but  most  of 
them,  retailers  believe,  could  be  elimi- 
nated along  with  their  cost  by  the  adop- 
tion of  standard  sizes  for  women's 
dresses. 

Now  in  the  process  of  being  ap- 
proved, however,  there  is  a  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  proposal  for 
standard  dress  sizes.  Meeting  recently, 
dress  retailers  discussed  the  proposal. 
They  favored  standards  which  would 
eliminate  variations  in  sizing.  This, 
they  thought,  would  increase  the  num- 
ber of  garments  sold  to  store  customers 
without  the  need  of  expensive  altera- 
tions. 

The  effect  of  size  standardization, 
one  speaker  said,  would  be  to  increase 
retail  dress  sales  and  to  decrease  the 
return  of  dresses  to  manufacturers. 
Economies  running  into  millions  of 
dollars  a  year  would  result.  In  other 
words,  standards  in  dresses,  like  stand- 
ards everywhere,  mean  economies 
which  eventually  add  up  to  more  goods 
for  less  money. 

Our  thanks  for  illustrations  go  to  the 
following  agencies:  WPA,  cover,  lower 
page  3;  Farm  Security  Adtninistration, 
top,  page  5,  page  11 ;  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration, page  13. 


One  Square  Meal  a  Day 

AAA  with  other  Federal  agencies  helps  to  build  stronger  bodies 
for  small  consumers  in  a  Nation-wide  program  for  school  lunches 


THERE'S  a  new  kind  of  bell  ringing 
these  days  in  7,000  schools  throughout 
the  country — a  bell  that  doesn't  clang 
a  call  to  stiff-backed  benches,  black- 
boards, and  copy  books,  but  rings  out 
a  welcoming;  "Come  and  get  it! 
Lunch  is  served."  Lunch,  rich  with 
energy  building  foods  and  precious 
vitamins  to  make  small  bodies  strong 
and  alert ;  lunch  to  prepare  easily  tired 
minds  for  difficult  school  lessons; 
lunch  that  comes  from  spotless  kitch- 
ens; and  best  of  all,  lunch  for  every- 
body! 

At  the  stroke  of  noon  every  school 
day  of  the  year  this  bell  rings  out  to 
over  600,000  undernourished  children 
who  rush  to  get  what  for  many  is  the 
best  and  most  complete  meal  of  the 
day. 

For  the  past  51/2  years  Federal  agen- 
cies and  local  groups  in  farm,  town, 
and  city  areas  have  been  working  to- 
gether in  this  plan  to  give  undernour- 
ished children  a  well-balanced,  nour- 
ishing meal.  From  1933  to  1935  the 
Federal  agencies  cooperating  in  the 
program  were  the  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration  and  the  Federal 
Surplus  Relief  Corporation.  In  1935 
the  job  was  taken  over  by  the  Federal 
Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
purchases  foods,  and  the  Works  Prog- 


ress Administration,  which  undertakes 
their  distribution  through  State 
branches,  which  in  turn  prepare  the 
foods. 

Presided  over  by  an  associate  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Administration,  the  Surplus 
Commodities  Corporation  has  on  its 
board  of  directors  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Henry  A.  Wallace,  and 
other  Department  members. 

Purpose  of  the  plan  is  threefold:  To 
build  up  young  bodies  handicapped  by 
the  economic  limitations  imposed  on 
grown-ups;  to  put  millions  of  tons  of 
unsaleable  foods  within  reach  of  peo- 
ple possessed  of  hunger  but  of  little 
money;  and  to  give  work  to  thousands 
of  destitute  women  in  preparing  this 
daily  luncheon  menu  served  to  children 
aged  from  6  to  17. 

FORTY-FIVE  STATES  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  participating  in 
the  program  today.  Well  over  130,- 
000,000  meals  have  been  served  since 
the  beginning  of  the  project.  Some 
15,000  WPA  helpers— mostly  mothers 
from  needy  families — have  found  em- 
ployment in  preparing  the  lunches. 
Read  these  figures  not  as  statistics  but 
in  terms  of  needed  vitamins  and  en- 
ergy brought  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  food-pinched  bodies  and  you  have 
a  picture  that  has  become  a  national 
landmark  in  child  health. 

Yet  the  program  has  hardly  scratched 
the  surface.  There  are  still  millions 
of  children  in  the  country  who  would 
benefit  from  a  nourishing  lunch  every 
noon  but  who  live  in  communities  not 
reached  by  the  program  or  are  able  to 
undertake  it  only  on  a  small  scale. 
But  gradually  more  and  more  young 


students  are  sitting  down  to  a  well- 
planned  meal  each  school  day  as  addi- 
tional schools  take  advantage  of  the 
plan. 

It  took  a  grievous  depression  to  pull 
the  Federal  Government  into  this 
luncheon  business.  But  long  before 
it  started  some  teachers  got  on  the  job. 
Back  in  the  twenties  a  few  teachers — 
particularly  in  rural  and  outlying 
areas — began  to  take  steps  to  do  some- 
thing about  a  problem  that  had  been 
becoming  increasingly  acute  year  after 
year.  It  was  the  problem  of  the  list- 
less child,  the  inept  pupil,  suffering 
from  "afternoon  fatigue."  That  was 
the  child,  coming  from  a  family  able 
financially  only  to  inch  along,  who 
started  the  school  day  nutritionally 
handicapped,  and  ended  it  mentally 
licked.  Miserable  breakfasts,  still 
more  wretched  lunches,  make  not  only 
for  puny  bodies — these  teachers  ob- 
served— but  for  dull  scholars  unable 


"No  people  can  be  hardy,  no 
people  can  think  straight  or 
govern  wisely  whose  minds 
and  bodies  have  been  warped 
in  childhood  by  malnutrition. 
From  a  strictly  economic  view- 
point, it  is  cheaper  to  feed  our 
school  children  a  proper 
lunch  diet  than  to  provide 
medical  care  when  their 
undernourished  bodies  fall 
prey  to  pellagra,  rickets,  ane- 
mia, and  other  diseases  result- 
ing from  inadequate  foods." 
Dr.  Louise  Stanley,  Chief, 
U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics. 
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^  to  hold  to  the  pace  of  their  well-fed 
schoolmates.  Teachers  saw  in  such 
children  future  derelicts,  social  misfits, 
candidates  for  reform  schools,  jails,  or 
hospitals. 

Here  and  there  over  the  country 
these  wise  and  observant  teachers  led 
the  way  to  a  fair  deal  for  their  young 
charges.  It  was  a  simple  idea,  but  it 
took  organization  and  resolve  to  put  it 
into  action.  Underfed  children  should 
have  a  vitamin-balanced  lunch  every 
noon.  To  put  this  idea  into  action, 
some  school  people  squeezed  pennies 
out  of  their  own  salaries;  some  inter- 
ested well-to-do  neighbors  in  the  prob- 
lem; others  sought  the  support  of 
churches,  civic  groups,  parent-teacher 
associations,  and  storekeepers.  Trying 
one  device,  then  another,  some  teachers 
were  able  not  only  to  get  their  lunch 
programs  started  but  to  put  them  on  a 
permanent  basis. 

Almost  immediately  the  lunches  be- 
gan to  pay  the  best  kind  of  dividends. 
Where  they  were  served,  teachers  ob- 
served that  children  gained  weight, 
became  more  alert  at  classes,  lost  the 
inferiority  they  had  felt  in  the  presence 
of  their  classmates,  and  gained  a  new 
interest  in  their  school  work.  Lunches, 
prepared  at  the  cost  of  a  few  pennies 
each,  were  bringing  returns  that  could 
not  be  measured  in  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents. 

PERSEVERING  and  prudent  pioneers 
of  school  lunches  might  not  agree,  but 
those  were  easier  days  in  the  twenties. 
For  every  child  who  stood  in  need  of 
special  nutritional  aids  in  those  years, 
hundreds  showed  up  in  the  thirties. 
As  need  for  such  help  increased,  the 
supplying  of  it  became  more  diflncult. 

Then  came  1933  and  the  beginning 
of  the  Federal  Government's  "surplus 
commodities"  program.    Potatoes,  ap- 
ples,   vegetables,    wheat,    flour,  and 
y    other  foods  had  glutted  the  market, 
fi    Food  was  going  to  waste  because  peo- 
P    pie  did  not  have  money  to  buy  it. 

Farmers  were  suffering  losses  from 
^  unsold  products.  The  Government 
H  organized  the  Federal  Surplus  Relief 
S  Corporation  which  stepped  into  the 
(A  muddled  situation  and  began  buying 
^  up  "surpluses"  for  distribution  to 
U    destitute  families. 


Supporters  of  the  school-lunch  pro- 
gram were  quick  to  see  the  possibil- 
ities. They  talked  to  FSRC  officials, 
wrote  to  FERA  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington, probed  local  sentiment.  Their 
plan  was  this:  The  Government  was 
making  major  efforts  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  rehef,  particularly  to  see  that 
relief  families  were  given  foods  for 
which  there  was  no  profitable  market. 
But  what  about  the  children  of  those 
families?  Something  had  to  be  done 
to  erase  the  prospects  of  a  generation 
growing  up  marked  with  malnutrition. 
Free  school  lunches  were  one  insurance 
policy  the  country  could  afford  against 
that  eventuality.  Relief  labor  from 
the  FERA,  plus  surplus  foods  from 
the  FSRC,  plus  cooperation  of  local 
bodies — there  lay  the  key  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

NOBODY  KNOWS  how  many  un- 
dernourished children  the  depression 
produced.  Estimates  in  1932  ranged 
from  one-fifth  to  one-third  of  all  chil- 
dren of  school  age.  The  White  House 
Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Pro- 
tection in  1930  had  been  told  by  Presi- 
dent Herbert  Hoover  that  there  were 
6,000,000  "improperly  nourished" 
children  in  the  country.  An  official 
of  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation  (successor  to  the  FSRC) 
recently  estimated  that  at  least  2,000,- 
000  children  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  17  from  families  eligible  for  relief 
were  in  immediate  need  of  school 
lunches. 

No  matter  what  the  estimate,  the 
experts  were  agreed  that  economic  de- 


Groiips  or  individuals  wishing 
to  inaugurate  a  free-lunch  pro- 
gram in  their  community  can 
start  the  wheels  rolling  by  ask- 
ing their  local  public  relief  or 
WPA  officials  what  steps  to 
take.  They  in  turn  will  con- 
tact their  district  or  State  of- 
fices for  the  necessary  infor- 
mation. Many  county  and  city 
school  superintendents,  too, 
know  how  to  start  a  lunch  pro- 
gram in  the  schools  under 
their  jurisdiction. 


pression  had  taken  a  frightful  toll  in 
child  health  and  welfare.  Scattered 
surveys  in  this  city  and  that  dramat- 
ically confirmed  their  theories.  In 
New  York  City,  malnutrition  among 
children  doubled  from  1928  to  1932. 
In  Springfield,  Ohio,  the  number  of 
children  who  were  more  than  1 0  percent 
underweight  increased  29  percent  from 
1931  to  1932.  Poverty  and  economic 
hardships  increasingly  were  found  to 
be  major  causes  of  malnutrition  in 
Philadelphia  in  1932.  In  Detroit  it 
was  estimated  that  one-third  of  the 
malnutrition  among  children  could  be 
marked  up  against  the  economic  deba- 
cle of  1929.  In  rural  areas  the  story 
was  the  same.  Rickets,  glandular  en- 
largements, physical  defects,  child- 
hood disease  increased.  Children  grew 
fat  on  starch  diets  common  among 
families  with  low  incomes,  but  devel- 
oped "vitamin  deficiency"  diseases 
caused  by  lack  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables,  eggs,  and  milk.  Such  signs 
were  ominous. 

Other  countries  had  long  been  giv- 
ing their  children  free  lunches.  Eng- 
land inaugurated  a  program  in  1907 
after  discovering  that  at  least  half  of 
her  army  recruits  failed  to  pass  physi- 
cal tests  because  of  malnutrition  suf- 
fered in  childhood.  The  Scandinavian 
countries,  France,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
many  others  recognized  that  the  future 
of  their  races  rested  as  much  on  the 
stomach  as  on  the  mind.  This  was 
nothing  new  to  them. 

SCHOOL-LUNCH  PROGRAMS, 
aided  by  the  Federal  Government's 
purchases  of  unsaleable  foods,  got 
under  way  in  1933. 

Sponsoring  groups  vary  with  cities. 
They  are  of  two  types:  Legal  sponsors, 
such  as  the  Department  of  Welfare  or 
the  Board  of  Education ;  and  cooperat- 
ing sponsors,  such  as  civic  or  service 
organizations,  or  individual  patrons. 
The  legal  sponsor  ordinarily  inaugu- 
rates the  project  through  application 
to  the  Works  Progress  Administration 
State  offices  and  the  local  relief  offices. 

Job  of  the  cooperating  sponsor  is  to 
raise  supplementary  funds,  secure  food 
contributions  and  equipment,  plan 
benefits,  fairs,  parties,  and  campaign 
for   volunteer   help.     Sometimes  it 


elects  an  advisory  committee  which  in 
cooperation  with  the  supervisor  plans 
and  directs  the  project. 

NO  LINES  are  drawn,  in  general,  as 
to  who  shall  and  who  shall  not  get  the 
lunch.  Just  as  important  as  building 
up  the  body  of  the  underprivileged 
child  is  maintaining  what  grown-ups 
call  "self-respect."  Children,  like 
adults,  are  sensitive  to  external  distinc- 
tions, and  are  quick  to  shy  away  from 
charity  if  its  acceptance  carries  with  it 
social  stigma.  For  that  reason  the 
Federal  agencies  cooperating  in  the 
plan  have  laid  down  the  rule  that  there 
is  to  be  no  segregation  of  the  child 
eligible  for  the  free  lunch  from  the 
more  fortunate  child  whose  parents  are 
able  to  provide  needed  food.  A  big 
job  of  the  sponsors  is  to  ask  the  par- 
ents of  the  luckier  children  for  funds 
or  food  contributions  in  order  that 
they,  too,  may  get  the  benefit  of  the 
mid-day  meal.  Federal  regulations  do 
not  allow  nonrelief  children  to  partake 
of  the  free  lunches  without  such  con- 
tributions. 


TRIPLE-ACTION  relief  comes  with  the  Government-aided  school 
lunrh  program:  Payment  to  farmers  for  unsaleable  "surpluses;" 
work  for  the  needy  unemployed;  food  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  young  consumers — helpless  inheritors  of  a  strange  world  with 
warehouses  full  of  food  they  need  but  which  parents,  earning  too 
small  a  pittance,  cannot  buy. 


Sponsoring  committees  must  also 
raise  funds  to  furnish  sufficient  food 
exclusive  of  FSCC  donations  to  give 
each  child  a  well-balanced,  vitamin- 
planned  meal.  The  free  "surplus" 
commodities  usually  do  not  include 
enough  variety  to  supply  a  well- 
rounded  lunch.  What  the  sponsors 
can't  get  in  cash  contributions,  they  get 
by  contributions  in  kind  through 
church  fairs,  parties,  newspaper  cam- 
paigns,  and   appeals   to  sympathetic 


merchants.  School  gardens,  cultivated 
by  the  children,  often  are  a  good  source 
of  fresh  foods.  In  rural  areas,  farmers 
can  be  seen  driving  up  to  school 
kitchens,  their  trucks  overflowing  with 
contributions  for  this  community 
project. 

Equipment  not  supplied  by  the  Gov- 
ernment must  be  secured  in  the  same 
way,  through  appeals  and  contribu- 
tions.   Certain  standards  must  be  met 
{Concluded  on  page  19\ 
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So  You  Have  a  Sweet  Tooth! 

Eighth  largest  food  industry^  candy  making  ranks  high  as 
a  user  of  agricultural  products.  Here  are  some  facts  for  the 
consumers  of  the  products  of  commercial  candy  kitchens 


SWEETMEATS  go  back  a  long  way. 
Egyptians  enjoyed  the  equivalent  of  a 
penny's  worth  of  honey  and  fruit. 
Babylonians  liked  a  bar  of  something 
made  of  boiled  grapes  and  starch. 
The  Hebrews  thought  the  manna  that 
came  down  from  Heaven  tasted  some- 
thing like  a  confection  they  ate  which 
was  made  of  honey  and  coriander  seed. 
But  sugar,  which  is  the  chief  constitu- 
ent of  candy  as  we  know  it,  came  in 
the  form  of  a  brown  paste  until  about 
the  seventh  century  and  was  never  re- 
fined really  until  the  Venetians  learned 
to  make  a  loaf  sugar  in  1470.  It  was 
almost  another  200  years  before  it  be- 
came cheap  enough  for  anyone  except 
the  very  rich. 

Sugar  candy,  that  is,  hard  candy, 
came  into  general  use  along  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but 
so  far  as  modern  candy  goes  there  are 
two  important  dates:  1851,  the  date  of 
the  Great  Exposition  in  London  when 
the  English  confectioners  dazzled  the 
world  with  their  candies;  and  1876, 
when  a  Swiss  confectioner  boiled  up 
the  world's  first  bar  of  sweet  milk 
chocolate. 

By  1935  candy  had  worked  up  to 
eighth  place  among  the  food  industries 
in  the  United  States  with  1,314  manu- 
facturing confectioners  in  the  country 
employing  52,000  workers  and  supply- 
ing an  average  of  16  pounds  of  candy 
to  each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
country.  For  this,  consumers  chipped 
in  a  total  of  600  million  dollars  retail, 
or  a  very  rough  average  of  $4.60  apiece. 

Half  of  the  16  pounds  of  candy  con- 
sumed by  the  average  person  is  sugar. 
The  other  half  contains  chocolate — the 
second  most  important  candy  ingredi- 
ent— nuts,  gelatin,  fruits,  milk,  butter, 
cocoanut,  licorice,  corn  syrup,  molasses, 
and  other  substances  depending  upon 
popular  fancy  at  the  moment. 


One  of  the  reasons,  perhaps,  that 
candy  has  grown  so  popular  is  that 
consumers  can  buy  it  almost  any  way 
they  want  it.  They  can  pay  as  much 
or  as  little  as  they  want  for  it,  and  they 
can  get  it  in  bulk  form  at  bulk  prices, 
or  in  super  deluxe  packages  at  super 
deluxe  prices. 

Some  very  fortunate  people  like  to 
buy  candy  elegantly  wrapped  and 
boxed  at  elegant  prices.  For  these 
people  1  percent  of  the  candy  that  is 
sold  is  put  in  boxes  for  retailing  at 
more  than  a  dollar  a  pound. 

For  taking  home  in  reasonably 
priced  boxes,  candy  manufacturers  put 
up  10  percent  of  their  candy  in  boxes 
to  be  sold  for  less  than  a  dollar  a 
pound. 

For  people  who  like  plain  candy  in 
bulk  the  candy  manufacturers  put  up  in 
that  way  34  percent  of  all  candies  sold. 

Candy  bars  are  made  up  to  take  the 
eye  and  fancy  of  the  people  who  like 
it  that  way.  This  amounts  to  35  per- 
cent of  the  candy  made. 

For  nibbling  at  the  theatre,  where  a 
small  package  of  candy  is  desirable, 
the  candy  manufacturers  put  up  4  per- 
cent of  their  candy  in  5  and  10  cent 
packages. 

Finally,  the  candy  manufacturers 
went  after  the  grimy  fisted  little  codger 
and  urchin  trade  by  putting  up  16  per- 
cent of  their  candies  in  penny  goods. 

EVERYONE  is  an  amateur  at  fudge- 
making,  and  there  is  hardly  a  man  so 
long  from  home  that  he  doesn't  know 
exactly  what  goes  into  fudge  right 
down  to  the  pinch  of  cream  of  tartar 
that  is  added  to  prevent  it  from  sugar- 
ing. But  the  commercial  manufacture 
of  candy  has  grown  so  technical  that, 
in  a  sense,  a  candy  factory  could  be 
called  a  chemical  laboratory.  The 
constant  effort  to  produce  palatable 


candies  that  will  sell  cheaply  calls  for 
continual  experimentation  to  discover 
new  mixtures,  and  what  is  equally 
important,  to  discover  less  expensive 
substitutes  for  high  priced  ingredients. 

Beginning  with  sugar,  then,  there  is" 
something  to  learn  by  looking  over 
the  materials  that  go  into  commercial 
candies. 

To  begin  with,  the  sugar  most  peo- 
ple are  talking  about  when  they  say 
sugar  is  only  one  of  a  variety  of  sugars, 
that  is,  sucrose,  or  table  sugar.  In  ad- 
dition to  suscrose  there  are  four 
other  sugars  or  sugar  preparations 
which  are  important  in  candy  manufac- 
ture: Dextrose,  levulose,  commercial 
glucose,  and  invert  sugar. 

For  dietetic  purposes  the  sugars  have 
about  the  same  value.  The  chief  ad- 
vantage to  be  gained  by  the  use  of  any 
one  sugar  is  a  manufacturing  advan- 
tage. 

Chemically,  acids  are  an  important 
constituent  of  candy.  They  serve  two 
distinct  purposes:  To  produce  an  acid 
flavor  and  to  minimize  excessive  sweet- 
ness. 

The  purpose  of  flavors  in  candy  is 
obvious,  but  their  sources  are  not. 
Years  ago  the  major  sources  of  flavors 
were  the  aromatic  and  flavorsome  vege- 
tables, flowers,  and  fruits.  Use  of  the 
natural  flavors  in  candies  has  given 
way  largely  to  artificial  flavors.  Chem- 
ical laboratories  have  become  the  most 


ALTOGETHER  400,000  tons  of  sugar  are  used 
in  candy  making  each  year,  slightly  more  than 
6  percent  of  the  6  million  tons  of  sugar  Ameri- 
cans consume  annually.  This  batch  of  candy 
begins  with  a  100-pound  sack  of  sugar  and  water. 


MORE  than  50,000  workers  were  employed  in  the  candy 
industry  in  1935.  They  received  about  39  million 
dollars  in  wages.  The  candy,  which  supports  this  fac- 
tory, begins  to  emerge  when  these  rotating  arms  plough 
the  boiled  sugar  syrup  up  into  a  creamy  fondant. 


Q  fertile  producers  of  flavoring  materials, 
for  just  as  perfumes  can  be  manufac- 
tured from  coal,  so  can  flavors. 

Gelatin,  which  is  obtained  by  heat- 
ing animal  tissues  in  water,  is  a  struc- 
tural material  found  in  some  candies. 
It  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  expensive 
natural  gums  in  gum  candies,  such  as 
gum  drops,  to  give  them  their  jelly-like 
consistency,  and  in  other  candies  to 
make  fillings  stand  up.  It  also  pre- 
vents candy  crystalli2ation. 

Adding  the  white  of  an  egg  in  a 
confectionery  plant  is  not  the  simple 
egg-cracking  operation  with  which 
most  people  are  familiar.  The  white 
of  an  egg,  or  at  least  the  albumen  from 
the  white  of  an  egg,  is  added  to  candy 
to  give  it  fluffy  porous  structure.  In  a 
candy  factory,  however,  the  egg  white 
is  used  in  powdered  form.  The  egg 
yolk,  incidentally,  is  sold  by  many 
candy  factories  to  noodle  factories  for 
use  in  egg  noodles. 

Milk,  cream,  and  butter  add  food 
value  to  candies,  and  give  them  flavor 
and  consistency.  Butter,  too,  prevents 
the  crystallization  of  sugar  and  in 
larger  quantities  makes  caramels  chewy. 

Starch  has  two  important  functions 
in  candy  making.  As  an  ingredient  it 
gives  to  some  candies  a  jelly-like  tex- 
ture and  to  others  it  adds  body  or  firm- 
ness. It  also  helps  retain  moisture. 
Another  use  for  starch  is  in  the  molds 
in  which  soft  candies  are  formed  and 
dried  to  the  proper  firmness  for  pack- 
ing or  chocolate  coating. 

AFTER  ALL  THESE  BASIC  ingre- 
dients have  been  mixed  into  candy, 
there  still  remains  an  important  con- 
stituent, the  color.  Here  again  chemi- 
cal colors  and  synthetic  dyes  are  more 
generally  used  than  vegetable  colors, 
because  they  are  cheaper  in  some  cases, 
because  they  appear  more  natural  in 
other  cases,  and  because  they  stand  up 
better. 

Q  Chemical  dyes  used  in  candy  are 
&  bounded  by  legal  restrictions,  for  un- 
^  der  the  1938  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
2  metic  Act,  all  coal  tar  dyes  intended  for 
H  foods  must  first  be  certified  by  the 
S  Food  and  Drug  Administration  if  they 
M  are  sold  in  interstate  commerce.  Again 
^  the  same  law  requires  that  any  coal 
U    tar  dye  used  by  the  candy  maker  who 


sells  his  wares  across  State  lines  must 
be  from  a  certified  batch  of  color. 
Candies  colored  by  deleterious  sub- 
stances which  may  render  the  candy 
injurious  are  subject  to  seizure  under 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 


Act  when  they  move  from  one  State  to 
another. 

How  consumers  fare  on  candy  made 
and  sold  within  a  State  is  in  a  sense 
their  own  business.  That  depends 
upon  State  laws  and  the  way  they  are 


CAISiDl  inaiiufacturod  lor  interstate  coininerce  is  siihject  to  the  Federal 
Food  and  Drug  Laws,  but  the  Federal  Government  can  inspect  candy  fac- 
tories only  during  an  emergency  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health. 
Otherwise  it  is  the  candy  which  is  inspected  rather  than  the  factories. 
This  candy  maker  is  rolling  fondant  into  centers  for  chocolate  creams. 


SOME  States  maintain  rigorous  standards  of  health 
and  cleanliness  in  candy  factories.  In  New  York 
these  chocolate  dippers  would  have  to  pass  a  peri- 
odic medical  examination,  and  the  factory  itself  would 
have  to  conform  to  stringent  sanitary  regulations. 


enforced.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there 
is  little  cause  for  alarm  since  the  quan- 
tities of  dye  used  in  a  piece  of  candy 
are  small.  But  to  make  sure,  consum- 
ers might  look  into  their  State  laws, 
and  while  they  are  looking  at  them, 
they  can  consider  the  whole  problem 


of  the  inspection  and  regulation  of 
candy  factories. 

Candy  is  food,  but  unlike  most 
foods,  consumers  buy  it  already  cooked 
and  ready  to  eat.  They  must  rely  upon 
the  integrity  of  food  manufacturers 
and  distributors,  and  the  vigilance  of 


food  and  drug  agencies  and  of  health 
departments  to  be  perfectly  safe.  The 
candy  manufacturer,  like  any  food 
manufacturer,  has  a  weighty  responsi- 
bility. 

MOST  of  the  Federal  regulations  af- 
fecting candy  are  elemental  enough. 
Adulterated  and  misbranded  candies 
are  forbidden.  This  means  that  candy 
may  not  contain  any  one  of  a  number 
of  substances  which  have  been  found 
to  be  harmful.  Poisonous  colorings 
are  barred,  adulteration  with  certain 
metallic  and  earthy  substances  such  as 
terra  alba,  barytes,  talc,  and  chrome 
yellow  is  barred.  Then  with  an  eye 
on  the  children  who  buy  16  percent  of 
all  the  candy  sold,  a  penny's  worth  at 
a  time,  the  Congress  has  also  ruled 
that  no  candy  may  contain  wine,  beer, 
or  spirituous  liquors  or  compounds,  or 
narcotic  drugs. 

Candies  have  frequently  contained 
prizes — little  lead  soldiers,  tiny  hatch- 
ets, marbles.  These  were  frequently 
imbedded  in  the  candy  with  the  result 
that  unsuspecting  but  candy-hungry 
children  stuffed  their  mouths  full  of 
the  candy  intent  on  bolting  it  down, 
only  to  discover  suddenly  that  some- 
thing sharp  and  painful  had  lodged  in 
their  throats. 

Newspaper  readers  know  the  after- 
math of  such  incidents.  Sometimes,  a 
highly  publicized  airplane  flight  to  a 
specialist  and  the  use  of  a  broncho- 
scope would  take  place,  and  then  while 
the  world  watched,  a  surgeon  would 
remove  the  toy  hatchet  or  marble  from 
the  child's  throat. 

The  danger  of  prizes  in  candy  was 
recognized  long  ago,  and  two  States, 
Texas  and  Nebraska,  have  had  laws 
forbidding  the  sale  of  candy  contain- 
ing any  non-food  substance  for  a  long 
time.  Not  until  1938  did  such  a  pro- 
vision appear  on  the  Federa:l  statute 
books  in  one  of  the  sections  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act.  After  June  25,  1939,  when  this 
provision  of  the  new  Food  and  Drug 
Act  takes  effect,  the  addition  of  any 
non-nutritive  article  or  substance  to 
candy  will  constitute  an  adulteration. 

Candy  is  a  food,  and  the  labeling 
requirements  applying  to  foods  under 
the  Federal  law  apply  to  it. 
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In  addition  to  the  requirement  that 
artificial  colorings  and  flavorings  be 
mentioned  on  the  labels  of  candy,  and 
that  the  name  and  address  of  the  manu- 
facturer or  distributor  be  given,  the  net 
weight  and  count  must  also  be  stated 
on  candy  labels.  Then  as  the  result 
of  the  new  law  there  are  some  addi- 
tional provisions  which  have  signifi- 
cance for  consumers  who  buy  candy 
sold  in  interstate  commerce. 

Under  it  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture may  promulgate  standards  of  iden- 
tity and  fill  of  container  for  foods. 
Foods  for  which  no  standard  of  iden- 
tity is  established  will  have  to  have 
their  ingredients  listed  on  labels. 
Slack-filled  or  deceptively  filled  candy 
boxes  M'ill  be  frowned  on.  Standards 
of  identity,  when  and  if  they  are  pro- 
mulgated for  candy,  will  be  of  equal 
importance.  For  as  the  various  types 
of  candy  are  defined  consumers  will  be 
able  to  refer  to  the  standards  as  set  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
and  know  exactly  the  requirements 
which  each  type  of  candy  must  meet. 
Many  candies,  however,  will  not  come 
under  this  provision  because  they  may 
be  unique  concoctions.  In  those  cases 
the  candy  manufacturers  can  be  re- 
quired to  list  on  the  candy  labels  all 
the  ingredients. 

SANITARY  CONDITIONS  in  a 
candy  factory  are  as  important  to  con- 
sumer health  as  purity  of  candy  ingre- 
dients. Federal  laws  do  not  provide 
for  sanitary  inspection  of  candy  fac- 
tories, except  as  emergency  conditions 
appear  which  threaten  the  health  of  the 
community.  Then  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  under  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  may  insti- 
tute temporary  permit  control  of  food 
factories.  Food  factories  naturally 
include  candy  factories. 

State  and  city  governments  some- 
times undertake  to  perform  regular 
sanitary  inspection  of  candy  plants.  In 
New  York,  for  instance,  State  and  city 
inspectors  examine  candy  factories  mi- 
nutely. Employees  in  candy  factories 
must  pass  medical  examinations;  sani- 
tary facilities  must  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  enforcement  agencies; 
and  stored  candy  ingredients  are 
inspected. 


The  candy  industry,  too,  has  sought 
to  gain  public  confidence  by  building 
and  maintaining  model  factories. 

Despite  stringent  enforcement  by 
State  and  Federal  food  and  drug  agen- 
cies and  the  commendable  efforts  of 
candy  manufacturers,  the  problem  is 
not  yet  completely  solved.  Seizures 
of  bug-infested  candy  by  both  Federal 
and  State  agencies  are  still  regular 
enough  to  make  some  precautions  by 
consumers  important. 

FIRST  PRECAUTIONS  apply  to 
penny  candy.  This  type  of  candy  fre- 
quently lies  uncovered  in  candy  cases, 
is  handled  by  storekeepers,  and  after 
it  leaves  candy  factories  is  practically 
unaflfected  by  any  sanitary  or  hygienic 
control.  Sometimes  it  lies  in  candy 
cases  or  in  warehouses  long  enough 
to  become  stale  and  bug-infested. 

Now  a  penny's  worth  of  candy  at  a 
recess  or  at  the  end  of  a  school  period 
may  be  nutritionally  good  for  a  child. 
The  sugar  in  it  gives  a  child  a  lift. 
The  wise  parent  will  caution  his  child, 
however,  to  buy  from  a  clean  store 
and  only  fresh,  wrapped  candy. 

Taking  candy  away  from  a  child  has 


always  been  regarded  as  a  mean  trick, 
but  a  meaner  one,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  believes,  is  using  illegal 
dodges  to  make  children  buy  candy. 
Specifically  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission objects  to  the  use  of  lotteries 
in  the  sale  of  candy.  Punchboards 
are  one  variety  of  this  dodge.  Not 
only  is  the  child's  natural  taste  for 
candy  exploited,  but  in  addition  his 
appetite  for  candy  is  whetted  by  the 
fever  of  gambling.  For  a  penny,  a 
child  punches  a  slip  of  paper  out  of  a 
punchboard.  Then  if  he  punches  a 
lucky  name  or  winning  number,  he 
gets  a  penny  piece  of  candy  and  a 
special  prize — perhaps  a  nickel  piece 
of  candy. 

What  often  happens,  of  course,  is 
that  if  a  child  doesn't  win  a  prize  the 
first  time,  the  gambler's  fever  gets 
hold  of  him,  and  in  the  heat  of  it 
away  goes  his  pocket  money,  not  to 
mention  his  appetite,  as  the  result  of 
eating  too  much  candy. 

There  are  variants  of  this  practice, 
and  one  in  particular  deserves  men- 
tion. It  is  called  the  "break  and  take 
lottery."  The  child  buys  a  penny  choc- 
[Concluded  on  page  19] 


THIS  X-ray  explains  why  the  new  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Law 
makes  it  illegal  for  candy  packages  to  contain  anything  except 
food.  The  metal  rooster  lodged  inside  this  child's  throat  got 
there  because  a  manufacturer  packed  a  prize  in  his  candy. 


Selling  Credit  to  Consumers 


Merchandisers  of  consumer  credit  do  a  14  billion 
cloUar  business  in  a  year.  Who  they  are  and  how 
they  sell  to  consumers  who  must  purchase  the  use  of 
money  before  they  can  spend  it  for  goods  is  told  here 
in  the  first  of  a  series  on  the  cost  of  consumer  credit 


IN  PARIS,  when  Jacques  or  Francois ' 
needs  some  cash  in  a  hurry  to  buy  a 
stove  or  pay  a  doctor's  bill,  he  is 
likely  to  go  to  the  municipal  pawnshop. 
He  says,  "I'm  going  to  see  my  aunt." 

In  the  United  States  there  are  no 
municipal  pawnshops.  Instead  of  "my 
aunt,"  there  is,  to  be  sure,  the  private 
pawnbroi^er  who  is  "uncle  "  to  his  cus- 
tomers. But  Americans  are  less  likely 
to  think  of  the  pawnbroker  when  they 
think  of  credit. 

There  are  other  places  to  go  for 


credit,  and  almost  everybody  in  Amer- 
ica uses  credit.  But  not  everybody 
recognizes  the  cost  of  credit,  and  few 
shop  around  for  credit  as  carefully  as 
for  savings  in  carrots  and  turnips  or 
sheets  and  towels. 

Consumers  borrow  about  14  billion 
dollars  a  year.  This  is  the  estimate 
for  1936,  which  may  be  taken  as  a 
"typical  "  year.  The  pencil-pad-and- 
statistic  workers  do  not  include  mort- 
gages on  homes  or  unpaid  doctor 
bills — nor  do  they  include  loans  on 


insurance  policies  or  loans  from  friends 
and  relatives — in  their  14  billion  dol- 
lar estimate. 

Where  did  consumers  get  all  this 
credit?  About  a  billion  and  a  half 
dollars  came  from  the  various  loan 
agencies  which  advance  cash  to  bor- 
rowers— about  425  million  from  li- 
censed small  loan  (or  personal  finance) 


companies;  350  million  from  indus- 
trial banks;  200  million  from  the  per- 
sonal loan  departments  of  commercial 
banks;  perhaps  160  million  from  loan 
sharks;  about  the  same  amount  from 
pawnbrokers ;  some  50  million  from 
remedial  loan  societies ;  and  80  million 
from  credit  unions. 

Much  larger  than  cash  loans  is  the 
volume  of  loans  in  the  form  of  goods 
sold  on  credit — either  on  time  or  on 
charge  accounts.  Four  and  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  goods  were  sold 
on  the  instalment  plan  in  1936;  by 
the  end  of  the  year  about  two  and  a 
half  billion  dollars  was  still  owed  on 
these  sales.  Amounting  to  more  than 
all  other  sources  of  credit  put  together 
were  the  charge  accounts  of  retailers — 
totaling  over  8  billion  dollars  during 
the  year,  with  about  one  and  a  half 
billion  still  receivable  at  the  year's  end. 


money  for  a  period  of  time  until  the 
purchase  is  all  paid  for. 

The  problems  of  the  consumer-as- 
borrower,  when  he  buys  and  charges 
or  when  he  buys  on  the  instalment 
plan,  will  be  the  subject  of  articles  in 
forthcoming  issues  of  the  Consumers 
Guide.  Charge  accounts  and  instal- 
ment buying  may  be  alternatives  to 
saving  and  then  buying  for  cash ;  or 
to  borrowing  money,  paying  cash,  and 
then  repaying  the  loan.  This  article 
concerns  only  the  places  the  consumer 
may  go  for  cash. 

WHETHER  BORROWING  is  a  good 
thing  is  a  matter  each  person,  each 
family,  must  on  each  occasion  decide 
for  itself.  Budgets  and  needs,  family 
living  standards  and  ambitions,  are  in- 
dividual matters;  generalization  is  as 
likely  to  go  wrong  as  advice  on  "whom 
to  marry."  If  a  man  needs  an  opera- 
tion, there  can  be  no  question  for  his 
family  of  the  wisdom  of  a  loan  to  pay 
doctor  and  hospital,  unless  he  is  lucky 
enough  to  be  able  to  contract  these 
services  in  advance  for  fixed  cash  pay- 
ments. For  one  man,  who  lives  by 
selling,  a  car  may  be  a  good  invest- 
ment, even  if  it  has  to  be  bought  on 
time;  for  his  neighbor,  a  new  car  may 
be  a  luxury  which  will  strain  the  fam- 
ily's finances  and  peace  of  mind  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  Mrs.  Jones  may 
save  money  as  well  as  backache  by  bor- 
rowing to  buy  an  electric  washer.  Mrs. 
Smith  may  spend  only  half  as  much — 
and  pay  cash — on  a  new  radio  without 
being  able  to  afford  it  half  as  well,  Mr. 
Smith's  job  being  what  it  is.  What 
third  party  can  tell  whether  a  father 
should  borrow  to  keep  a  son  or  daugh- 
ter in  college? 

For  credit,  as  for  radios  or  refriger- 
ators, furniture  or  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles, shopping  around  is  possible  and 
necessary.  But  few  people  know 
where  to  turn.  For  bread,  eggs,  and 
coffee,  you  go  to  the  grocery ;  for  a  car, 
to  the  automobile  dealer;  for  a  hair- 
cut, to  the  barber  shop.  But  if  you 
need  credit,  you  may  turn  to  any  one 
of  half  a  dozen  types  of  dealers.  Not 
all  equally  cheap  or  safe,  to  be  sure ;  but 
there  are  all  these  places  you  might  go. 

Consumer  credit  is  expensive  credit. 
The  consumer  who  appreciates  this 


hard  fact  and  knows  that  most  "6  per- 
cent" credit  for  consumers  is  only  a 
myth,  is  more  likely  to  get  credit  on 
the  best  terms. 

To  make  up  the  vast  total  of  dollars 
loaned  each  year,  there  are  millions 
and  millions  of  individual  loans.  Each 
loan  requires  some  investigation.  Most 
loans  require  the  extensive  bookkeep- 
ing of  monthly  or  weekly  instalment 
payments.  There  are  bad  debt  losses, 
though  these  are  not  large  in  per- 
centages. 

The  Federal  Government  pays  an 
average  rate  of  interest  of  2.59  per- 
cent on  the  public  debt.  An  industrial 
enterprise  may  borrow  $100,000  from 
the  bank  at  6  percent  a  year.  But 
consumers  have  to  pay,  as  a  rule,  any- 
where from  10  to  50  percent  interest; 
often  a  great  deal  more.  Credit  granted 
wholesale  costs  much  less  than  credit 
granted  in  small  amounts.  A  thou- 
sand tons  of  coal  costs  less  per  ton 
than  a  few  tons  for  the  family  coal 
bin ;  a  single  bottle  of  milk  delivered 
at  the  door  costs  more  per  quart  than 
the  thousand  quarts  bought  by  an  ice- 
cream plant. 

CHEAPEST  SOURCE  of  consumer 
credit,  and  one  which  tells  the  con- 
sumer what  credit  is  really  going  to 
cost  him,  is  likely  to  be  the  consumer's 
own  "baby  bank."  This  is  the  credit 
union,  which  is  a  savings  and  loan 
cooperative. 

Credit  unions  are  organized  among 
people  who  not  only  know  each  other, 
but  have  easy  contact  with  each  other — 
people  who  work  together,  or  belong 
to  the  same  church  or  trade  union  or 
cooperative  society.  Most  common 
form  of  credit  union  is  that  organized 
by  employees  in  a  single  factory  or 
shop  or  business  office. 

Loans  of  small  sums  (under  Fed- 
eral charter,  loans  of  $50  or  less) 
may  be  made  without  collateral  or  co- 
signers. On  larger  loans  the  member 
must  get  co-signers  or  give  collateral. 

The  credit  union  states  its  interest 
rate  as  a  percentage  of  the  amount 
each  month  on  the  unpaid  balance  of 
the  loan.  Most  frequently  the  rate  is 
1  percent  per  month,  rarely  more — 
sometimes  only  one-half  or  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent  per  month.  At 


INDUSTRIALISTS,  business  men, 
and  farmers  have  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  thinking  of  credit  as  a  legiti- 
mate need.  Consumers'  credit  has  be- 
come important  and  socially  accepted, 
as  it  were,  much  more  recently  than 
producers'  credit.  Perhaps  we  should 
not  be  surprised  if  credit  for  consumers 
is  not  always  given  its  true  name,  nor 
its  costs  always  stated  honestly  and 
simply.  We  get  credit  when  we  bor- 
row cash ;  when  we  charge  goods  at  the 
store;  when  we  buy  cars  or  radios  or 
encyclopedias  on  the  instalment  plan. 
Whether  it  be  to  meet  an  emergency 
like  a  hospital  bill,  to  have  the  use  of 
an  auto  or  a  washing  machine  now 
and  pay  for  it  later,  we  are  frequently 
in  the  market  for  credit. 

The  consumer  knows  he  borrows 
when  he  goes  to  an  industrial  bank  or 
a  personal  finance  company.  He  bor- 
rows also,  though  neither  the  fact  nor 
the  cost  may  be  clear,  if  he  buys  goods 
on  a  charge  account  or  by  the  instal- 
y    ment  plan. 

Q  If  he  says,  "Charge  it,"  at  the  gro- 
D  eery  or  the  department  store,  there 
^  will — in  most  communities — be  no 
2  bill  for  the  credit.  If  he  buys  on  the 
H  instalment  plan,  there  may  or  may  not 
S  be  a  carrying  charge  stated.  In  either 
0)  event,  the  consumer  is  doing  two 
^  things:  He  is  buying  merchandise,  and 
O    he  is  borrowing  the  use  of  a  sum  of 


1  percent  per  month  on  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance, the  true  annual  interest  rate  is  1 2 
percent. 

The  credit  union  charges  interest 
only  for  the  period  the  borrower  has 
the  money.  If  he  signs  a  note  to  re- 
pay in  6  months  and  is -able  to  wipe 
the  slate  clean  in  4  months,  he  pays 
interest  only  for  4  months.  Beyond 
the  stated  interest,  moreover,  there  can 
be  no  other  fees,  except  a  nominal 
penalty  (often  waived  if  the  member 
offers  a  valid  reason)  for  delay  in 
meeting  the  scheduled  payments. 

Credit  unions  can  make  their  rates 
low  because  they  lend  members  their 
own  and  other  members'  savings. 
There  are  no  large  profits  to  be  made, 
although  members'  savings  usually 
earn  from  3  to  6  percent  dividends  a 
year. 

Volunteer  effort  by  members  takes 
care  of  some  of  the  routine  work  and 
helps  keep  costs  down.  Frequently 
credit  unions  operate  in  donated  office 
space,  with  clerks'  time  paid  for  by 
employers. 

Costs  of  investigation  are  low  for 
the  credit  union,  because  its  members 
know  each  other.  The  credit  commit- 
tee has  no  trouble  finding  out  a  bor- 
rower's ability  to  make  use  of  a  loan 
and  to  repay  it.  Since  their  organiza- 
tion 4  years  ago.  Federally  chartered 
credit  unions  have  loaned  821/,  million 
dollars,  with  bad  debt  losses  of  less 
than  34  thousand  dollars — a  loss  rate 
of  four  one-hundredths  of  1  percent  of 
the  amount  loaned,  that  is,  4  cents  lost 
on  each  $100  loaned. 

CREDIT  UNIONS  are  among  the 
most  successful  forms  of  cooperative 
consumer  enterprise.  They  are  to  be 
found  in  every  nation,  among  farmers, 
and  in  the  cities  among  workers  and 
among  small  business  men.  In  this 
country,  they  have  been  confined  al- 
most entirely  to  urban  consumers.  The 
credit  union  movement  in  the  United 
States  is  only  about  30  years  old,  but 
there  are  already  some  7,000  credit 
unions  in  action.  One  million,  six 
hundred  thousand  people  are  members 
of  credit  unions,  and  their  savings  total 
130  million  dollars.  Their  volume  of 
business  has  been  increasing  rapidly, 
and  in  1938  they  loaned  their  mem- 


WHErS  people  hard  up  for  cash  do  not  know  where  to  turn, 
illegal  lenders,  or  loan  sharks,  have  a  chance  to  do  a  thriving 
business  at  interest  rates  of  anywhere  from  120  to  480  percent 
a  year.  In  credit  unions,  consumers  pool  their  own  savings, 
and  make  loans  to  themselves  at  reasonable  interest  rates. 


bers  about  160  million  dollars. 

Beginning  with  the  Massachusetts 
statute  of  1909,  all  but  7  States  have 
now  passed  laws  making  it  possible  for 
credit  unions  to  incorporate  and  func- 
tion. A  Federal  credit  union  law 
allows  for  Federal  incorporation  in 
any  State.  The  Credit  Union  Section 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
stands  ready,  on  request,  to  send  field 
workers  to  aid  credit  unions  in  meeting 
problems  of  organization,  of  book- 
keeping and  auditing. 

Credit  unions  make  loans  for  what 
are  called  "provident  or  productive 
purposes."  Many  societies  are  revis- 
ing their  definition  of  "provident 
purposes"  to  include  more  intelligent 
buying.  If  members  are  enabled  to 
pay  cash,  they  can  often  take  advan- 
tage of  good  buys.  Credit  unions  are 
financing  the  purchase  of  household 
equipment,  clothing,  and,  in  many 
cases,  automobiles.  In  some  credit 
unions,  members  have  extended  co- 
operation from  the  credit  field  to  the 
pooled  purchasing  of  goods  for  the 
home — either  through  discount  buying 


arrangements  or  the  formation  of  sep- 
arate consumer  cooperatives. 

Credit  unions  lend  only  to  members. 
Though  the  number  of  credit  unions 
has  grown  steadily,  they  are  still  pos- 
sible sources  of  credit  for  only  about 
1  out  of  every  25  consumers. 

STUDIES  over  many  years  by  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation  seemed  to  indi- 
cate that  people  were  driven  to  loan 
sharks  not  only  because  of  ignorance 
of  what  they  were  getting  themselves 
into,  but  also  by  the  lack  of  any  legiti- 
mate sources  of  credit.  Usury  laws 
traditionally  set  6  percent  as  the  top 
rate,  but  the  small  loan  business  can 
hardly  do  a  profitable  business  at  6 
percent.  One  way  to  fight  the  loan 
shark  racket,  suggested  the  Founda- 
tion, was  to  permit  commercial  small 
loan  companies  to  operate,  under  State 
licensing,  at  rates  high  enough  to  be 
profitable. 

Licensed  small  loan  companies  or 
personal  finance  companies  are  now 
the  largest  dispensers  of  cash  credit  to 
consumers.    They  are  licensed  in  27 
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States  under  Uniform  Small  Loan 
Laws,  which  usually  restrict  the  size  of 
their  loans  to  $300  and  require  state- 
ment of  interest  in  percent  per  month 
on  the  unpaid  balance.  Three  and  a 
half  percent  is  the  maximum  permitted 
in  some  States;  in  others  it  is  2 1/2  or  3 
percent  per  month  on  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance. At  3  percent  a  month  on  unpaid 
balances,  however,  the  actual  rate  of 
interest  is  36  percent  a  year.  Interest 
can  only  be  charged  for  the  time  the 
borrower  has  the  money. 

Loans  may  or  may  not  require 
endorsement  by  co-signers.  Personal 
finance  company  executives  claim  that 
they,  like  credit  union  committees, 
loan  money  essentially  on  "character 
and  ability  to  pay."  But  mortgages 
on  furniture  and  household  belongings 
are  usually  required;  and  wage  assign- 
ments may  be  asked. 

Personal  finance  companies  do  not 
receive  deposits,  but  obtain  the  money 
they  lend  either  from  the  investments 
of  their  stockholders  or  from  loans 
they  themselves  negotiate  at  commer- 
cial banks.  Chains  are  prominent  in 
the  personal  finance  business.  Of  the 
two  largest  in  the  field  in  1937,  one 
chain  reported  372  branches,  and  the 
other  228  offices. 

INDUSTRIAL  BANKS  are  another 
source  of  small  loans.  Industrial  banks 
lend  to  consumers  and  small  business 
men,  and  not  to  industries.  "Morris 
Plan  Banks"  are  simply  the  best  known 
and  largest  group  of  industrial  banks; 
they  are  not  a  chain. 

Industrial  banks  lend  on  the  signa- 
ture of  co-makers;  sometimes  on  auto- 
mobiles or  other  chattel  mortgages. 
Co-makers  make  themselves  as  respon- 
sible for  the  repayment  of  loans  as  the 
original  signer  of  the  note.  Loans 
vary  in  size  from  |100  all  the  way  up 
to  $5,000.    Repayment,  as  in  practi- 
y    cally  all  types  of  consumer  loans,  is  on 
Q    the  instalment  plan. 
P       Industrial  bank  loans  are  generally 
^    made  "at  6  or  7  percent."    The  rate 
g    is  actually  6  percent  discount;  that  is, 
H    interest  is  deducted  in  advance.  The 
S    bank  also  deducts  a  2  percent  fee  or 
^    commission  for  making  the  loan.  On 
§    a  $100  loan,  then,  the  borrower  gets 
U    only  $92.    At  $2  per  week,  he  repays 


the  amount  he  actually  receives  in  46 
weeks.  But  he  has  to  keep  paying  for 
50  weeks  to  repay  the  face  value  of  the 
note.  Since  the  6  percent  has  to  be 
figured  on  a  constantly  diminishing 
unpaid  balance,  the  interest  rate  is  ac- 
tually over  17  percent  a  year. 

COMMERCIAL  BANKS  are  another 
source  of  credit  for  the  consumer  to 
consider.  Except  in  rural  areas,  banks 
have  until  quite  recently  been  con- 
cerned only  with  wholesaling  credit, 
not  with  granting  it  retail.  Largely 
within  the  last  dozen  years,  some  700 
banks  have  set  up  "personal  loan 
departments." 

Loans  are  usually  made  at  between 

5  and  8  percent  discount,  and  they 
generally  require  co-makers;  they  are 
repaid  in  equal  monthly  instalments. 
At  the  lowest  figure,  5  percent  dis- 
count, the  rate  of  interest  on  the  un- 
paid balance  is  actually  9-7  percent  a 
year. 

We  have  been  considering  loans 
which  the  borrower  may  get  on  the 
basis  of  his  own  ability  to  repay,  or 
the  promise  of  friends  who  sign  the 
note  with  him  to  make  good  if  he  does 
not  pay.  Loans  may  also  be  nego- 
tiated on  the  strength  of  assets  the 
consumer  has;  sometimes  it  pays  to 
investigate  these  possibilities  first. 

Life  insurance  is  one  possibility.  On 
ordinary  life  insurance,  the  policy- 
holder may  borrow  sums  limited  by 
the  amount  of  the  premiums  already 
credited  to  him.  He  is,  therefore, 
borrowing  his  own  money. 

On  "industrial  life  insurance,"  on 
which  premiums  are  collected  in  small 
weekly  sums,  there  is  no  borrowing 
privilege.  This  is  the  kind  of  insur- 
ance most  wage-earners  are  sold  if 
they  are  insured  at  all.  It  is  thus  the 
poorest  policy-holders  who  cannot  bor- 
row the  money  which  they  have  con- 
tributed to  the  company's  reserves. 

Insurance  companies  usually  charge 

6  percent  for  policy  loans.  They  are 
inclined  to  discourage  borrowing  on 
the  theory  that  it  will  ultimately  cut 
down  the  amount  of  the  ordinary 
policy-holder's  insurance.  Policy-hold- 
ers, however,  should  learn  for  them- 
selves what  their  borrowing  rights  are. 

Almost  3  billion  dollars  was  bor- 


rowed on  life  insurance  policies  in 
1935,  the  amount  having  almost  dou- 
bled between  1928  and  1934.  Most 
of  these  loans  were  made  in  order  to 
meet  emergencies,  some  to  pay  insur- 
ance premiums. 

MOST  ANCIENT  LINEAGE  in  the 
loan  business  goes  with  the  insignia  of 
the  three  balls.  The  pawnbroker  is 
half  merchant,  half  lender.  He  lends 
only  against  the  security  of  the  pledge. 
Since  about  one  of  every  2  pledges 
is  not  redeemed,  he  must  be  shrewd 
and  speedy  at  appraisal  of  everything 
from  watches,  furs,  clothing  and  lug- 
gage to  fraternity  pins  and  firearms. 
Every  day,  in  the  city  of  New  York 
alone,  over  5,000  watches  and  6,000 
pieces  of  jewelry  are  "hocked." 

Interest  rates  vary  from  12  to  120 
percent  a  year.  A  model  State  law 
drafted  by  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion— but  not  widely  enacted — allows 
3  percent  per  month  on  the  unpaid 
balance  of  the  loan. 

Municipal  and  government  pawn- 
shops, found  in  almost  every  foreign 
country,  are  absent  from  the  American 
scene.  Some  attempt  to  do  the  same 
job  of  supplying  pledge  credit  at  rea- 
sonable rates  has  been  made  by  the 
remedial  loan  societies.  These  are 
limited-  dividend,  semi-philanthropic 
pawnshops,  operating,  much  as  ordi- 
nary pawnshops,  on  private  capital. 
Rates  run  from  about  9  to  36  percent 
a  year.  They  have  not  succeeded  in 
taking  the  place  of  the  pawnbroker 
or  in  making  any  great  impression  on 
pawnshop  rates. 

SAVINGS  are,  of  course,  the  best  way 
to  meet  emergencies  or  pay  for  large 
purchases.  Application  of  this  truism, 
however,  runs  head-on  into  the  fact 
that  most  families  cannot  afford  sav- 
ings. Loan  agencies,  retail  charge  ac- 
counts, and  instalment  buying  will,  no 
doubt,  continue  to  fill  a  need  both  for 
the  individual  family  that  borrows  and 
for  the  economic  system  whose  goods 
the  credit  helps  to  sell.  Forthcoming 
Guide  articles  will  discuss  charge  ac- 
counts and  instalment  buying,  and 
how  the  consumer  can  attempt  to  com- 
pare the  costs  of  credit. 


ON  THE  CONSUMER  FRONT 
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Notes  from  Government  agencies  at  work  for  consumers 


BURIED  in  the  pages  of  the  reports 
which  Department  of  Agriculture  of- 
fices are  now  making  to  Congress,  there 
are  statistical  evidences  of  a  very  much 
alive  trend  toward  the  use  of  grades 
for  meats,  poultry,  and  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

More  than  606  million  pounds  of 
meat  and  meat  products  were  graded 
under  the  voluntary  grading  system  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1938.  The 
trend  comes  out  when  you  look  at  the 
figures  for  the  preceding  years,  547 
million  pounds  for  1937  and  423  mil- 
lion pounds  for  1936. 

Government  experts  also  graded 
more  than  40  million  dozen  eggs  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  stupendous  sidelight 
on  this  round  figure  is  the  fact  that 
each  one  of  these  eggs  was  graded 
separately. 

Consumers  purchased  more  than  24 
million  pounds  of  Government-graded 
turkeys  and  about  11  million  pounds 
of  Government-graded  poultry  not  in- 
cluding turkeys. 

Consumers  living  in  the  veterans' 
hospitals,  in  certain  other  Government 
hospitals,  and  in  some  State  and  city 
institutions  also  benefited  from  the 
grading  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics.  For  these  institu- 
tions the  BAE  graded  approximately 
3V2  million  pounds  of  poultry  and 
game. 

About  one  million  pounds  of  fish 
were  also  examined  by  BAE  experts  for 
condition  and  kind  on  behalf  of  these 
institutions.  Consumers,  who  remem- 
ber that  the  Government  grading  of 
meat  began  as  a  service  to  Government 
agencies,  might  wonder  whether  this 
fish  inspection  is  the  prelude  to  Gov- 
ernment  grading   of   fish,  however. 


should  not  look  too  expectant.  These 
fish  were  examined  by  the  BAE  experts 
under  authority  of  a  regulation  which 
permits  them  to  "examine  merchandise 
for  condition"  when  it  is  purchased  by 
a  Government  agency.  Government 
fish  grades,  if  they  come,  will  come 
from  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Statistics  on  inspection  for  whole- 
someness,  as  distinct  from  the  inspec- 
tion for  quality,  are  chiefly  statistics 
about  the  Meat  Inspection  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1938,  more 
than  66  million  food  animals  were  in- 
spected by  the  Service's  experts.  By 
the  time  these  animals  were  butchered 
and  sold  more  than  71/2  billion  pounds 
of  meat  and  meat  products  carried  the 
round  purple  stamp  which  is  the  Gov- 
ernment's assurance  to  consumers  of 
meat  wholesomeness.  Meat  inspection 
under  Government  auspices  took  place 
in  700  different  establishments  in  252 
cities  and  towns. 

Compulsory  meat  inspection  applies 
only  to  meat  and  meat  products  in 
interstate  commerce.  Another  31/2  bil- 
lion pounds  of  meat  and  meat  products 
were  sold  without  the  Government 
stamp.  Whether  or  not  this  meat  was 
inspected  depended  upon  the  existence 
of  State  and  city  laws  and  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  they  were  enforced. 

Voluntarily,  poultry  packers  applied 
to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics and  asked  for  the  inspection  for 
wholesomeness  of  44  million  pounds 
of  dressed  poultry.  Like  the  quality 
grading  services  of  the  BAE  the  sani- 
tary inspection  service  for  poultry  is 
not  compulsory.  It  is  offered  to  pack- 
ers if  they  want  it,  but  they  usually 
want  it  only  when  they  are  exporting 


chickens  to  a  country  which  requires 
an  inspection  certificate,  or  if  they  are 
selling  poultry  to  consumers  who  de- 
mand Government  sanitary  inspection 
stamps  on  their  purchases. 

There  is  no  way  of  measuring  ex- 
actly the  increase  in  the  use  of  grades 
for  canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  This 
is  not  only  voluntary,  but  it  also  may 
be  done  by  the  canner  or  packer  him- 
self. Since  the  canners  or  packers  who 
do  their  own  grading  don't  report  to 
the  Government,  trend  finders  must  go 
to  other  statistics.  Some  canners  and 
packers  do  ask  for  Government  grad- 
ing of  canned  goods.  They  do  this 
chiefly  when  they  want  to  borrow 
money  from  a  bank  on  their  products. 
Then  they  call  in  a  Government  inspec- 
tor who  grades  the  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles, and  it  is  on  the  basis  of  these 
grades  that  the  banks  make  their  loans. 
This  branch  of  the  grading  service  in- 
creased 57  percent  in  1938  over  1937. 

Similar,  though  far  more  extensive, 
service  is  available  for  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables.  In  the  trade,  buyers  and 
sellers  do  business  almost  solely  on 
the  basis  of  grades.  Just  how  extensive 
is  grading  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
industry  is  indicated  by  the  report 
for  last  year.  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  inspectors  applied  the  79 
standards  that  have  been  issued  for  55 
fruits  and  vegetables  to  more  than 
500,000  carloads  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1938. 

FORTY- EIGHT  DOZEN  packages 
of  gauze  bandages  went  up  the  chim- 
ney in  flames  recently,  but  it  took  2 
Federal  Court  decisions  to  light  the 
fire.  Before  a  match  could  be  struck 
a  judge  and  jury  in  the  Federal  Court 
for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York 
and  3  judges  in  the  Federal  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  second  circuit 
had  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  old 
Federal  Food  and  Drug  Act  applied  to 
gauze  bandages.  The  1938  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  reenacted 
similar  protections  which  will  be  af- 
fected by  these  decisions. 

In  2  decisions  which  are  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  the  health  of  con- 
sumers the  courts  decided  that  bandages 
do  come  under  the  food  and  drug  acts. 

The  48  dozen  packages  of  gauze 
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bandages  which  lost  this  trial  by  jury, 
judge,  and  fire  were  seized  by  Federal 
inspectors  on  July  14,  1936,  because 
they  contained  bacteria  despite  the  fact 
that  their  labels  claimed  they  were 
sterilized. 

Charging  that  the  bandages  were 
adulterated  and  misbranded  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  then  went  to 
court  for  an  order  authorizing  their 
destruction. 

Denying  the  adulteration  and  mis- 
branding charges  as  an  incident  to  its 
defense,  the  manufacturer  of  the  band- 
ages appeared  in  court  and  also  denied 
that  the  food  and  drug  acts  applied  to 
bandages  at  all. 

Arguing  that  a  gauze  bandage  is 
"not  a  substance  or  mixture  of  sub- 
stances intended  to  be  used  for  the 
cure,  mitigation,  or  prevention  of  dis- 
ease of  either  man  or  animals,"  the 
company  asked  for  the  release  of  its 
bandages  and  pleaded  to  be  let  go. 

BRUSHING  THIS  ARGUMENT 
aside  the  judge  of  the  lower  court  said, 
"In  the  light  of  modern  knowledge  it 
no  longer  needs  any  argument  to  say 
the  difference  between  a  "sterilized' 
bandage  and  an  unsterilized  bandage  is 
extremely  important  in  its  use  by  physi- 
cians and  surgeons.  No  doctor  nowa- 
days would  think  of  knowingly  apply- 
ing an  unsterilized  bandage  to  an  open 
wound.  The  general  education  of  the 
public  is  such  that  it  can  safely  be  said 
that  the  average  layman  would  not  do 
so  either.  The  necessity  for  protection 
of  the  public  arises  from  such  fact  with 
its  far  reaching  consequences. 

"Sufficient,  therefore,  has  been  said 
to  indicate  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject we  are  considering,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  protecting  legislation  in  regard 
to  the  general  welfare  of  the  citizens 
of  this  country. 

"Gauze  bandages,"  the  judge  con- 
tinued, "are  substances  or  materials 
intended  to  be  used  by  a  surgeon  in 
connection  with  his  surgery  to  protect 
a  patient  from  the  evident  danger  of 
infection  arising  from  the  use  of  an 
'unsterilized'  bandage. 

"If  this  is  so,  then  the  present  statute 
covers  such  danger  to  the  public 
health  .  .  ."  Accordingly  the  court 
said  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 


tration did  have  jurisdiction  over  band- 
ages, that  bandages  are  "substances 
intended  to  be  used  for  the  cure,  miti- 
gation, or  prevention  of  disease  of 
either  man  or  other  animals,"  and  or- 
dered the  48  dozen  packages  under 
question  destroyed. 

Still  dissatisfied  the  bandage  manu- 
facturer appealed  to  the  next  higher 
court. 


"The  Act  [the  Food  and  Drug 
Act},"  the  higher  court  said,  "was 
passed  to  prevent  injury  to  the  public 
health.  It  should  be  given  a  fair  and 
reasonable  construction  to  attain  its 
aim.  These  bandages,  clearly  intended 
for  surgical  use,  are  certainly  a  menace 
when  misbranded  to  show  that  they 
were  sterilized  .  .  .  Judgment  a  f  - 
firmed." 


WHEN  the  line  between  life  and 
death  is  drawn  as  thin  as  the  tem- 
pered edge  of  a  surgeon's  scalpel  the 
sterile  qualities  of  the  surgical  gauze 
used  may  tip  the  scales  toward  life, 
if  the  gauze  is  sterile;  toward  infec- 
tion and  death,  if  the  gauze  is  not 
sterile. 

This  year  the  Federal  courts  have 
upheld  the  right  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  to  seize  non- 
sterile  gauze. 

Public  Health  surgeons  (above)  op- 
erate on  a  seaman  in  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  Hos- 
pital in  Baltimore. 

Food  and  Drug  Administration  scien- 
tist (left)  tests  surgical  gauze  for 
micro-organisms. 
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EDUCATING  THE  CONSUMER  PART  I, 

CONSUMERS  IN  THE  MODERN  MAR- 
KET, prepared  by  Ruth  B.  Fowell, 
Home  Economics  Department.  1938, 
pp.  72,  mimeo.  Address:  Depart- 
ment of  Debating  and  Public  Dis- 
cussion, University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wis.  25  cents  to  resi- 
dents of  Wisconsin ;  40  cents  to  non- 
residents. A  discussion  outline  con- 
sidering the  present  marketing  sys- 
tem and  present  guides  to  buying. 
Consumer  credit,  price  policies,  con- 
sumer organizations,  cooperatives. 
Government  aids  to  the  consumer, 
and  methods  of  improving  the  posi- 
tion of  the  consumer  are  other  topics 
presented.  Contains  excerpts  from 
and  references  to  some  of  the  latest 
books  dealing  with  consumers' 
problems. 

COOPERATION  FOR  INDIANS,  by  Ed- 
ward Huberman,  Office  of  Indian 
Affairs,  U.  S.  Department  of  the 
Interior.  A  set  of  18  illustrated 
bulletins  of  4  pages  each.  1938. 
Address:  Chilocco  Agricultural 
School,  Chilocco,  Okla.  35  cents 
per  set,  2  cents  each.  A  series  of 
discussion  guides  for  cooperative 
study  groups  presenting  in  interest- 
ing fashion  the  principles  of  coop- 
erative organization.  Titles  are  as 
follows:  (1)  Study-Groups  and  Co- 
op Pamphlets,  (2)  What  About 
Cooperation.'  (3)  Organizing  a 
Cooperative,  (4)  Guiding  Rules  for 
Co-ops,  (5)  Cooperative  Buying 
Clubs,  (6)  Cooperative  Testing 
Parties,  (7)  Consumer  Co-ops, 
(8)  Play  Safe!  (9)  Buying  Co-op 


Farm  Supphes,  (10)  Cash  or 
Credit.'  (11)  Marketing  Co-ops, 
(12)  Service  Co-ops,  (13)  Direc- 
tors in  a  Co-op,  (14)  Committees  in 
a  Co-op,  (15)  Your  Co-op  Man- 
ager, (16)  The  Co-op  Member, 
(17)  Women  in  Co-ops,  (18)  Co- 
op References  and  a  Summary. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CO- 
OPERATIVES. 1938,  pp.  32.  Ad- 
dress: National  Education  Associa- 
tion, 1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  25  cents.  This 
report  was  adopted  by  the  National 
Education  Association  at  its  annual 
convention  in  New  York,  June 
1938.  Considers  briefly  the  history, 
types,  need  for,  and  present  status 
of  cooperatives.  Presents  possible 
programs  of  cooperative  education 
for  high  schools,  colleges,  and  uni- 
versities. Bibliography  of  instruc- 
tional materials. 

PROCEDURE  BEFORE  THE  FEDERAL 
TRADE  COMMISSION  IN  HANDLING 
CERTAIN  TYPES  OF  FALSE  AND  MIS- 
LEADING ADVERTISING  CASES,  by  the 

Radio  and  Periodical  Division.  Nov. 
1938,  pp.  6,  mimeo.  Address: 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Free.  Describes  in 
some  detail  the  different  types  of 
procedure  used  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  In  1929  the  Commis- 
sion created  a  Special  Board  of 
Investigation  to  review  advertising 
claims  made  for  products.  Because 
of  the  increased  work  coming  with 
the  new  powers  granted  under  the 
Wheeler-Lea  Act,  the  Special  Board 


of  Investigation  was  abolished  and  ]jy 
a  new  Radio  and  Periodical  Division 
was  created  on  October  18,  1938. 

^HAT  THE  HOUSING  ACT  CAN  DO  FOR 
YOUR  CITY,  by  United  States  Hous- 
ing Authority.  1938,  pp.  88,  illus. 
Address:  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington,  D.  C.  20  cents. 
Discusses  the  need  for  a  Federal 
housing  program;  the  plan  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Authority; 
requirements  which  must  be  met  to 
participate  in  the  Federal  program, 
and  the  benefits  to  be  derived.  Con- 
tains illustrations  of  some  blighted 
and  some  improved  areas. 

THE  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  AND 

THE  CONSUMER,  Speech  delivered  by 
Hon.  R.  E.  Freer,  member  of  the 
FTC,  before  the  Boston  Conference 
on  Distribution,  September  27, 
1938,  pp.  8,  mimeo.  Address: 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Free.  The  speaker 
describes  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission procedure  in  the  regulation 
of  advertising  and  price-fixing, 
elimination  of  misrepresentation, 
and  setting  up  of  trade  practice 
rules. 

AMERICAN  HARDWOOD  FLOORING  AND 

ITS  USES,  by  W.  LeRoy  Neubrech, 
Forest  Products  Division,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Trade  Pro- 
motion Series  No.  186.  1938,  pp. 
35,  illus.  Address:  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 
10  cents.  This  bulletin  gives  infor- 
mation on  the  manufacture  of  hard- 
wood flooring,  the  various  types 
available,  its  application  and  finishes. 


REPORT  ON  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC 
DATA  PURSUANT  TO  THE  INFORMAL 
HEARING  ON  BROADCASTING, 
DOCKET  4063,  BEGINNING  OCTOBER 

5,  1936,  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission.  1938,  pp.  197. 
Address:  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington,  D.  C.  60  cents. 
A  report  of  an  informal  hearing  to 
determine  changes  in  existing  engi- 
neering standards  and  regulations 
and  the  probable  economic  and 
social  effect  of  such  changes. 
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1938  CLOSED  with  consumers' 
food  costs  almost  5  percent  lower  than 
at  the  end  of  1937  .  .  .  For  every  dol- 
lar which  a  workingman's  family  food 
basket  cost  at  the  last  year-end,  it  cost 
82  cents  in  1932  and  $1.34  in  1929. 

Supplies  of  most  foods  during  the 
first  half  of  1939  are  expected  to  be 
larger  than  in  the  same  period  in 
1938  .  .  .  More  eggs  are  expected, 
and  more  poultry,  dairy  products, 
canned  fruits,  canned  vegetables,  citrus 
fruits,  dried  beans,  better  grade  beef, 
and  pork  .  .  .  Smaller  supplies  are 
expected  in  veal,  lower  grade  beef, 
apples,  old  potatoes,  dried  fruits. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS.  Heavy  produc- 
tion of  milk  and  butter  will  prob- 
ably continue  in  1939. 

EGGS.  Watch  for  lower  egg  prices 
until  April.  Unusually  cold  weather 
may  check  price  drops;  unusually 
mild  weather  stimulates  price  drops. 

PORK.  Supplies  are  expected  to  be 
considerably  larger  than  in  1937- 
1938  throughout  the  rest  of  the  cur- 
rent marketing  season,  ending  Sep- 
tember 30. 

BEEF.  Reports  from  cattle  breeders 
say  that  a  bigger  than  usual  propor- 
tion of  steers  yield  better  grade  beef 
which  will  be  marketed  after  March. 

STRAWBERRIES.  Supplies  during 
the  first  3  months  of  1939  will 
probably  be  more  plentiful  than  last 
year. 

CITRUS  FRUITS.  Supplies  continue 
at  record  levels,  with  prices  rela- 
tively low. 

POTATOES.  Storage  supplies  of  old- 
crop  potatoes — major  source  until 
new-crop  potatoes  arrive  in  volume 
in  May — are  smaller  than  a  year  ago. 

GREEN  AND  LEAFY  VEGETA- 
BLES. Weather  conditions  greatly 
influence  supplies  and  prices  of 
these  foods.  During  early  January, 
weather  favored  most  winter-grown 
vegetables;  prospects  are  for  larger 
production  than  last  year. 
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ONE  SQUARE  INIEAL  A  DAY 

[Concluded  from  page  5] 
in  the  type  and  condition  of  equipment 
before  the  Government  agrees  to  co- 
operate in  a  local  project.  Kitchens 
may  be  set  up  in  the  school  itself,  or  in 
a  church  or  other  building,  where 
equipment  is  already  available,  ready 
for  use.  Often  in  large  cities  a  central 
kitchen  is  set  up  to  serve  several 
schools.  In  that  case,  a  fleet  of  trucks 
must  be  at  hand,  manned  by  WPA 
drivers,  ready  to  rush  steaming  caul- 
drons of  soup,  hot  vegetables,  and 
freshly  made  desserts  to  the  school 
lunchrooms  when  the  luncheon  bell 
rings.  In  some  cities,  experimental 
kitchens  have  been  set  up  to  devise 
new  dishes  appealing  to  young  appe- 
tites that  tire  easily  of  the  same  thing 
week  after  week. 

An  idea  of  the  size  of  the  program 
can  be  had  from  the  amount  of  sur- 
plus foods  distributed  to  schools  by 
the  FSCC  in  1  month.  Last  Novem- 
ber 3,800,000  pounds  of  ""surplus" 
foodstuffs  went  out  of  warehouses  and 
into  school  lunchrooms.  Additional 
food  came  from  volunteer  contribu- 
tions. Thousands  of  recipes  have  been 
drawn  up  by  expert  dietitians  trained 
in  the  nutritional  needs  of  growing 
young  bodies.  Not  a  haphazard  choice 
in  diet  but  scientifically  planned  meals 
are  these.  A  well  planned  lunch  al- 
most always  has  a  hot  dish,  milk,  a 
fresh  fruit  or  vegetable,  sometimes 
soup  or  a  ""special"  dessert.  Meat 
stews,  eggs,  fish,  hot  cocoa  are  all 
mainstays.  Lunches  are  planned  to 
the  last  vitamin  and  calorie  available, 
and  are  meant  to  be  nourishing  as  well 
as  appealing  to  critical  young  appetites. 

Results  of  this  program  can  be  meas- 
ured with  tangible  and  intangible 
yardsticks.  In  the  files  of  the  WPA 
offices  in  Washington  is  report  after 
report  of  a  3-  or  5-pound  gain  in 
weight  in  2  weeks,  better  health  re- 
ports for  children  benefiting  from 
foods  that  would  have  gone  to  waste 
if  the  Government  hadn't  stepped  in. 
Records  show  more  alert  students; 
marks  are  on  the  upgrade ;  class  morale 
and  attention  improve  along  with  class 
scholarship.  There's  less  work  for  the 
truant  officer,  too,  because  the  tempta- 
tion to  play  hookey  fades  when  there's 


an  appetizing  lunch  in  the  offing. 

""I  am  convinced,"  says  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States,  "that  the 
serving  of  a  hot  noonday  meal  for 
those  who  cannot  get  home  to  lunch  or 
whose  home  conditions  are  such  that 
none  could  be  provided  for  them  there 
is  a  useful — almost  an  essential — part 
of  the  school  curriculum." 

Says  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation: "'The  transition  from  an  emer- 
gency to  a  permanent  (school  lunch) 
program  is  already  under  way  in  many 
localities.  Health  is  a  major  objective 
of  education." 

And  from  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics — a  Bureau  which 
has  done  banner  work  in  drawing  up 
scientific  recipes  for  use  in  the  kitchens 
of  those  schools  using  the  program: 
""These  children  will  be  better  off^ 
mentally  and  emotionally,  as  well  as 
physically,  if  they  are  fed  energy- 
yielding,  body-building  food  at  least 
once  a  day  ...  As  a  home  economist, 
I  recognize  the  less  obvious  benefits  of 
the  hot  school  lunch.  I  see  it  as  a 
means  of  developing  good  food  habits 
which  will  stay  with  the  child  through- 
out his  lifetime  and  be  passed  on  in 
time  to  the  next  generation  .  .  . 
From  a  national  standpoint,  it  is  just 
common  sense — and  plain  economics — 
to  do  all  we  can  to  keep  the  Nation's 
youth  healthy  in  mind  and  body." 

SO  YOU  HAVE 

A  SWEET  TOOTH! 

[Concluded  from  page  10] 

olate  and  breaks  it  open.  If  the  center 
is  colored,  he  gets  another  piece  of 
candy  free.  If  it  is  white  he  does  not. 
Observers  have  reported  clusters  of 
children,  in  candy  stores  near  schools, 
breaking  and  taking,  and  stuffing  their 
mouths  full  of  chocolates  as  fast  as 
their  pennies  permit  in  an  eager  chase 
for  a  colored  center. 

Use  of  any  lottery  in  the  sale  of 
candy  is  rated  an  unfair  method  of 
competition,  and  where  these  cases 
are  reported  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  it  proceeds  against  the 
persons  involved. 

Most  heatedly  argued  candy  pro- 
and-con  between  parents  and  children 
is  whether  or  not  candy  is  good  for 
you.    The  answer   is  simple:  Ordi- 


narily it  depends  on  what  else  you  eat.  J 

Practically  everyone  is  familiar  with 
the  statistical  tables  which  show  that 
candy  contains  more  calories  pound 
for  pound  than  most  foods.  But  in 
addition  to  its  calorie  content,  candy 
has  another  quality.  Because  candy  is 
cloying,  gorging  on  it  discourages  you 
from  eating  other  foods. 

Carbohydrates  in  candy,  which  are 
its  chief  food  value,  are  only  one  of 
the  food  elements  needed  for  a  healthy 
diet.  It  is  plain  then  that  if  a  person 
consumes  a  large  proportion  of  his 
calorie  quota  for  the  day  in  candy,  one 
of  two  things  will  happen:  Either  he 
will  have  to  over-eat  to  gain  the  other 
necessary  food  elements,  or  he  won't 
get  them  and  he  will  suffer  as  a  result. 

In  moderation  sugar  is  a  good 
energy-producing  food.  It  is  quickly 
and  easily  transformed  by  the  body 
into  energy,  and  for  this  reason  ath- 
letes, soldiers,  explorers,  and  other 
persons  who  make  unusual  demands 
upon  their  strength  take  it  to  perk 
them  up. 

About  the  myth  that  candy  hurts 
the  teeth,  this  is,  of  course,  untrue 
except  that  teeth,  like  other  parts  of 
the  body,  generally  deteriorate  from  an 
unbalanced  diet. 

Consumers  who  buy  candy  have  no 
easy  job  of  it  if  they  are  conscientious 
about  the  way  they  spend  their  money. 
Take  a  confection  like  fudge,  for  ex- 
ample. It  can  be  bought  by  the  penny's 
worth  in  a  one-cent  square.  (Actu- 
ally this  may  prove  to  be  the  most 
expensive  kind  per  pound.)  It  can 
be  bought  in  a  5 -cent  bar.  It  can  be 
bought  in  bulk  for  as  little  as  19 
cents  a  pound.  Then  it  can  be  bought 
packaged  for  almost  any  price  from  19 
cents  a  pound  up  to  as  much  as  you 
want  to  pay.  And  every  candy  has  a 
similar  range  in  price. 

To  those  consumers  for  whom  candy 
is  a  celebration,  which  kind  to  buy  is 
a    problem.     No    quality    standards  ^ 
exist  to  guide  the  hesitant  judgment  ^ 
of  consumers  of  candy.    Many  candy 
manufacturers,  however,  buy  all  the  ^ 
ingredients  that  go  into  candy  on  the  ^ 
basis  of  standards  and  grades.    Per-  ti 
haps  in  time  the  industry  itself  will  ^ 
develop  quality  grades  for  the  various 
types  of  confectionery  which  they  make, 
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CONSUMERS  who  bog  down  oc- 
casionally over  the  snail's  pace  for- 
ward their  projects  seem  to  make, 
should  derive  a  wry  satisfaction  from 
a  letter  recently  discovered  under  the 
eaves  of  the  Capitol  in  a  great  cache 
of  documents  bearing  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  United  States  when  it  was 
a  very  young  Republic. 

Dated  August  3,  1810,  and  ad- 
dressed to  Albert  Gallatin,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  this  newly  dis- 
covered letter  was  signed  by  W. 
EUery,  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue 
at  the  Port  of  Newport,  R.  I.  It 
deals  with  the  forgotten  law,  and 
incidentally  refers  patiently  to  a 
correspondence  which  persisted  al- 
most 20  years  from  1792  to  1810. 

Today's  consumers  could  pick  up 
the  correspondence  where  it  left  off, 
and  for  the  fun  of  it,  refer  to  the  pre- 
vious communications  in  1792,  1798, 
and  1810. 

"Take  a  letter,"  a  consumer  might 
dictate,  "March  13,  1939."  Then 
going  on,  he  could  say,  "Please  refer 
to  previous  correspondence  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  1792,  December  20,  1798, 
March  18,  1800,  April  17,  1802,  and 
August  3,  1810." 

The  letter  of  1810  reads: 

Collectors  Office 
Port  of  Newport 
August  3,  1810 
Albert  Gallatin,  Esq., 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


Considering  it  to  be  of  importance 
that  there  should  be  a  common  stand- 
ard of  weights  and  measures  and  a 
common  mode  of  guaging  through- 
out the  United  States,  I  wrote  several 
letters  to  the  Dept.  of  the  Treasury 
on  that  subject,  but  I  have  not  re- 
ceived any  answer  to  either  of  them. 
The  first  was  to  Mr.  Hamilton  and 
was  dated  September  24,  1792.  The 
second  to  Mr.  Wolcott  bears  date 
Dec.  20th,  1798.    At  the  close  of  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Steele,  Comm.  of  the 
Revenue  dated  March  1800,  I  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  Congress  would 
fix  a  standard  for  weights  and  meas- 
ures and  in  a  letter  to  him,  then 
Compt.  of  the  Treasury  of  April  17, 
1802  I  wrote  thus,  "In  a  letter  to  the 
Secy,  of  the  Treas.  of  the  20th  Dec. 
1798,  which  I  think  was  referred  to 
you  I  mentioned  the  difference  be- 
tween the  mode  of  guaging  in  this 
State  and  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  pointed  out  the  mode  of  guaging 
prescribed  by  a  bw  of  this  State  and 
added  that  a  cask  of  100  gallons 
guaged  in  New  York  will  guage  two 
gallons  less  than  guaged  here.  What 
difference  takes  place  in  other  States 
I  don't  know,  but  certainly  the  same 
mode   of  guaging   and   the  same 
standard  of  weights  and  measures 
ought  to  be  used  in  all." 

By  Sec.  21  of  the  Collection  Law, 
"the  Surveyor  shall  from  time  to 
time,  particularly  on  the  first  Mon- 


day in  January  and  July  in  each  year, 
examine  and  try  the  weights  and 
measures  and  other  instruments  used 
in  ascertaining  the  duties  on  imports 
and  with  standards  to  be  provided 
by  each  Collector  at  the  Public  Ex- 
pense  for   that   purpose."    If  no 
standards  are  established  by  law,  and 
there  are  none  that  I  know  of,  how 
can  the  Collectors  provide  them? 
For  want  of  such  standards,  our 
weights  and  measures  are  adjusted, 
by  I   believe,    British  Standards. 
How   they   are   adjusted   in  other 
States  I  am  not  informed.    There  is 
no  law  of  this  State  for  that  purpose, 
but  there  is  an  act  of  this  State  es- 
tablishing a  just  and  equal  method 
of  guaging  in  and  throughout  the 
same. 

Permit  me  to  add  that  until  the 
United  States  shall  have  established 
a  uniform  standard  of  weights  and 
measures,  and  a  uniform  method  of 
guaging,  an  inequality  will  continue, 
disadvantageous  to  trade,  and  Com- 
merce and  probably  to  the  revenue. 

I  am,  with  respect. 
Sir, 

Your  obdt  Servt. 

W.  Ellery,  Coll. 

Postscript:  In  1831  the  Treasury 
Department  got  around  to  one  of 
Collector  Ellery' s  recommendations 
and  supplied  all  the  customhouses 
with  standard  weights  and  measures. 

The  spirit  of  the  patient  collector 
marched  a  little  further  in  1836  when 
Congress  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  send  a  complete  set 
of  the  standards  used  in  the  custom- 
houses to  the  Governors  of  all  the 
States.  Thereafter  most  of  the  States 
adopted  these  standards  legally. 

In  1866  Congress  passed  a  law 
making  the  use  of  the  metric  system 
legal. 

But  to  this  day  the  request  of 
W.  Ellery,  Coll.,  made  first  in  1792 
and  repeated  many  times  until  1810 
has  never  been  granted.  There  is 
still  no  law  making  one  system  of 
weights  and  measures  mandatory 
throughout  the  United  States  in  all 
the  million  and  one  transactions 
which  are  carried  on  in  terms  of 
weight  or  measure. 


TO  BRIGHTEN  up  the  outside  of  a  house 
experts  recommend  colored  paints  for 
blinds,  window  sashes,  and  casings.  Good 
paints  for  this  purpose  are  the  trim  and 
trellis  paints,  or  exterior  enamels.  Stain 
won't  do  because  it  doesn't  give  enough 
protection  to  the  woodwork. 


Shopping  for  Paint 


From  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  come  cautions  and  cues 
for  consumers  who  are  in  search  of  values  in  paints 


WHEN  AUNT  POLLY'S  fence 
had  got  its  third  coat  of  whitewash, 
Tom  was  rolling  in  wealth.  He  had 
acquired,  according  to  Mark  Twain's 
report,  12  marbles,  part  of  a  jew's- 
harp,  a  piece  of  blue  bottle-glass  to 
look  through,  a  spool  cannon,  a  key 
that  wouldn't  unlock  anything,  a 
fragment  of  chalk,  a  glass  stopper  of 
a  decanter,  a  tin  soldier,  a  couple  of 
tadpoles,  6  firecrackers,  a  kitten  with 
only  one  eye,  a  brass  door  knob,  a 
dog  collar — but  no  dog,  the  handle 
of  a  knife,  4  pieces  of  orange  peel, 
and  a  dilapidated  old  window  sash. 
Brushwielders    today    who  set 


about  painting  their  fences,  their 
homes,  their  kitchens,  or  perhaps 
just  an  odd  piece  of  furniture,  can- 
not, of  course,  expect  to  acquire  any 
such  wealth. 

What  brushwielders  can  hope  for, 
however,  is  to  have  whatever  it  is 
they  are  painting  painted  as  thor- 
oughly and  as  well  as  Aunt  Polly's 
fence.  Tom's  problem  in  getting 
the  kids  to  whitewash  his  fence  was 
a  simple  one  compared  with  the 
problem  modern  householders  have 
in  selecting  the  kind  of  paint  they 
are  to  use. 

How  important  the  paint  problem 
is  to  farmer-consumers,  for  example, 
is  revealed  by  the  aids  which  Federal 
and  State  agencies  provide  on  this 
subject.  Serious  researchers  can  find 
references  to  the  bulletins  of  these 
agencies  in  the  Consumers'  Bookshelf, 
on  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C,  for 
15  cents. 

If  they  want  to  slap  a  little  paint 


on  their  fences,  consumers  today 
have  to  consider,  besides  whitewash, 
the  relative  advantages  of  exterior 
casein  paint,  emulsion  paint,  creo- 
sote paint,  barn  paint,  cheap  house 
paint,  quick  drying  house  paint, 
enamelized  house  paint,  ordinary 
house  paint,  and  perhaps  a  hundred 
and  one  brands  of  each  of  these. 

BEGINNING  with  the  consumer  end 
of  the  paint  problem,  paints  can  be 
classified  according  to  what  they 
are  to  be  used  for.  For  exteriors, 
there  are  house  and  barn  paints  to 
apply  to  important  surfaces  like 
siding  and  shingles.  Trim  and  trel- 
lis piaints,  or  exterior  enamels,  find 
their  proper  use  on  the  less  impor- 
tant blinds,  window  sashes,  and  cas- 
ings. Porch  and  deck  paints  give 
hard  surfaces  that  stand  up  under 
mechanical  wear  and  weathering. 
Shingle  stains  naturally  are  used  for 
shingles  but  also  for  other  rough 
woodwork  where  a  color  that  does 
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^  not  entirely  conceal  the  wood  is 
desired.  Spar  varnish,  named  for 
its  suitability  for  masts  and  spars  of 
ships,  supplies  the  land-lubber's  need 
for  a  coating  for  the  front  door  or  for 
an  exterior  coating  that  protects  and 
yet  shows  the  wood.  Metal,  brick, 
and  concrete  all  have  their  special 
paints. 

Interior  surfaces  similarly  have 
paints  that  meet  specific  require- 
ments. For  use  on  plaster  and  wall- 
boards  there  are  wall  paints — gloss, 
semi-gloss,  and  flat.  Where  a  less 
expensive  paint  is  desired,  casein 
paints  and  calcimines  are  useful  for 
these  surfaces.  Plastic  paints  are 
available  to  make  textured  surfaces. 

FARM  fences,  chicken  houses,  and  the 
interior  walls  of  city  homes  are  served 
equally  well  by  cold  water  paints,  which 
are  less  elegantly  known  sometimes  as 
whitewash.  Colored  with  earth  pigments, 
they  are  cheap  and  effective  paints  for 
many  purposes.  Information  about  mak- 
ing the  paint  at  home  can  be  secured  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Bulletin 
1452,  Painting  on  the  Farm,  for  5  cents  in 
cash  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington,  D.  C. 


Consumers  who  are  sensitive  to  noise 
can  get  sound-deadening  acoustic 
paint.  For  interior  trim  there  are 
architectural  paints,  enamels,  and 
varnishes.  For  floors  there  are  floor 
paints,  floor  varnishes,  floor  seals, 
floor  oils,  and  floor  waxes. 

FIRST  LESSON  in  the  consumer's 
paint  textbook  is  to  use  paints  for 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
intended.  Most  paint  labels  tell 
what  the  paints  are  made  for.  To 
disregard  the  manufacturer's  advice 
in  this  is  to  invite  trouble.  An  ex- 
cellent house  paint  may  be  unsuitable 
for  an  interior  wall  or  ceiling  and  a 
fine  interior  enamel  is  likely  to  prove 
disastrous  on  the  outside  of  a  front 
door. 

Paints  with  overboastful  labels 
and  advertising,  claiming  superla- 
tive merit  for  practically  all  kinds  of 
service,  should  be  regarded  with  sus- 
picion. The  jack-of-all-trades  is 
usually  master  of  none.  It  is  safer 
to  stick  to  paints  that  are  recom- 
mended for  specific  purposes,  and 
the  more  specific  the  better. 

On  the  edge  of  the  paint  and  var- 
nish business,  too,  there  are  concerns 
that  sell  concoctions  to  be  added  to 
paints  which  claim  to  make  them  go 
farther,  last  longer,  and  wear  better. 
A  good  rule  to  follow  here  is  to  add 
nothing  to  a  paint  but  what  the 
manufacturer  recommends  on  the 
label.  Then  if  the  paint  turns  out 
to  be  a  poor  one  the  consumer  can 
complain  to  his  paint  dealer  with  a 
clear  conscience. 

HOUSE  PAINTS  for  exterior  wood- 
work seem  to  prove  most  bewildering 
to  consumers.  This  is  partly  be- 
cause severe  exposure  reveals  the 
shortcomings  of  poor  paint,  and 
partly  because  there  are  so  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  house  paint,  each  said 
to  be  better  than  any  other.  There 
are  several  important  elements  of  a 
good  paint,  but  superiority  in  any 
one  of  them  must  often  be  gained  at 
the  expense  of  inferiority  in  some  of 
the  others. 

Selection  of  house  paint  is  further 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  worn 
out   coatings   cannot  be  removed 


easily  and  inexpensively.  Instead, 
new  paint  usually  must  be  applied 
over  the  old.  As  a  rule  it  is  always 
safest  to  have  each  job  done  with  the 
same  kind  of  paint  because  the  be- 
havior of  the  new  coat  often  depends 
upon  what  kind  of  paint  was  used 
for  the  old  one. 

Choosing  between  paint  in  the 
paste  or  in  the  prepared  form  presents 
problems.  Paste  paint  is  concen- 
trated paint  that  must  be  thinned 
with  a  good  deal  of  liquid  before  it  is 
ready  to  apply.  Prepared  paint  is 
ready  to  apply  as  a  finish  paint  as 
soon  as  it  is  stirred  thoroughly.  A 
gallon  of  prepared  paint  very  likely 
will  contain  one-fourth  gallon  of 
pigments,  five-eighths  gallon  of  lin- 
seed oil,  and  one-eighth  gallon  of 
volatile  thinner  (mineral  spirits  or 
turpentine),  and  a  drier.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  gallon  of  paste  paint 
should  contain  a  full  half  gallon  of 
pigments  and  a  half  gallon  of  linseed 
oil. 

When  paste  paints  do  come  up  to 
this  standard  the  way  to  thin  them  is 
to  pour  the  paste  first  into  a  larger 
container.  Then  for  each  gallon  of 
paste  three-fourths  of  a  gallon  of 
linseed  oil  should  be  stirred  into  the 
mixture  and  one-fourth  gallon  of 
turpentine  together  with  a  drier,  if 
the  paste  does  not  already  contain  a 
drier.    This  stirs  up  to  2  gallons. 

EXPERIENCED  PAINTERS  prefer 
paste  paints  because  with  them  they 
can  mix  more  suitable  undercoats 
than  they  can  with  prepared  paints. 
To  mix  the  undercoat,  which  is  the 
second  of  the  three  coats  recom- 
mended for  new  woodwork  and  the 
first  of  the  two  coats  advised  for 
painting  over  old  paint,  experienced 
painters  thin  a  gallon  of  the  standard 
paste  with  a  fourth  to  a  half  gallon 
of  linseed  oil  and  from  a  half  to  a 
fourth  gallon  of  turpentine  and  drier. 

Paste  paints,  however,  have  two 
disadvantages.  As  a  rule,  they  come 
only  in  white  and  consequently  the 
consumer  must  tint  them  himself  if 
he  wants  cream,  gray,  buff,  light 
brown,  or  light  green.  This  is  done 
by  adding  small  amounts  of  colors- 
in-oil.    But   skillful    tinting,  par- 


THIS  HOUSE  is  45  years  old.  The  present  owner  has  had  it  painted  seven  times  in 
the  last  26  years  and  in  that  time  has  spent  about  $2,000  for  painting  the  exterior,  yet 
none  of  the  paint  jobs  has  gone  more  than  a  year  or  so  without  bad  cracking  and  scalin<'. 
The  condition  gets  worse  with  each  repainting.  In  its  early  years  the  house  was  suc- 
cessively painted  yellow,  gray,  dark  brown,  and  dark  green.  In  more  recent  years  it 
has  been  kept  painted  with  white  or  tinted  white  paints  but  with  a  different  type  of 
paint  each  time — a  practice  experts  caution  against. 


ticularly  the  matching  of  colors,  is 
an  art.  If  inexperienced  painters 
try  their  hand  at  it,  despite  the  haz- 
ard, they  should  remember  to  tint 
enough  paint  in  the  first  batch  to 
complete  the  job.  If  they  don't,  the 
chances  are  they  will  never  be  able 
to  match  the  color  of  the  first  mix. 

Second  objection  to  paste  paints  is 
the  lack  of  commercial  standards  for 
them.    In  the  case  of  white  lead 
paste,  however,  commercial  practice 
is  so  standardized  that  consumers  can 
be  sure  they  will  get  a  paste  that  con- 
tains at  least  50-percent  white  lead 
pigment.    The    other  commercial 
paste  paints  sometimes  contain  as 
little  as  one-third  of  a  gallon  of  pig- 
ments in  a  gallon  of  paste.    Yet  the 
directions  accompanying  them  ad- 
vise consumers  to  use  the  same  pro- 
portions of  linseed  oil  and  turpentine 
that  they  would  use  with  white 
lead  paste.    For  this  reason,  until 
there  are  suitable  standards  for  the 
other  commercial  paste  paints,  con- 
sumers should  stick  to  white  lead 
where  paste  is  what  they  want. 
Otherwise,  they  are  well  advised  to 
skip  the  paste  paints  altogether  and 
use  a  prepared  paint. 

On  the  basis  of  color,  paints  are 


divided  into  white  paints,  tinted 
paints,  and  colored  pigment  paints. 
Color,  of  course,  is  important  in 
itself,  but  in  addition  it  is  an  index, 
within  certain  limits,  of  the  com- 
position of  the  paint.  White  paints 
can  contain  no  appreciable  amount 
of  colored  pigments. 

A  MANUFACTURER'S  BRAND  of 
prepared  paints  consists  in  general  of 
one  white  paint,  as  many  as  2  dozen 
tinted  paints,  and  8  or  10  colored 
pigment  paints.  Paints  of  the  same 
brand  may  use  the  same  paint  for  the 
white  paint  and  the  tinted  paints, 
except  for  the  addition  of  colored 
pigments  in  the  tints.  More  often, 
however,  the  white  paint  and  the 
tinted  and  colored  paints  are  totally 
different  in  composition.  Since  gen- 
eral advice  about  brands  is  often 
based  on  consideration  of  the  white 
paint  only,  consumers  should  re- 
member that  the  tinted  and  colored 
paints  of  a  particular  brand  may  be 
entirely  unrelated  to  the  white 
paint. 

Colored  pigment  paints  are  often 
exceedingly  durable.  The  impor- 
tant colored  pigments,  such  as  iron 
oxide  and  carbon,  however,  have  no 


hardening  effect  on  linseed  oil  and 
for  that  reason  make  soft  coatings. 
Such  paints  tend  to  dry  slowly  in 
poor  weather,  and  when  recoated 
they  sometimes  give  trouble  that 
even  chemists  do  not  understand 
very  well. 

To  avoid  these  difficulties,  con- 
sumers should  look  for  boiled  oil  or 
varnish  in  these  paints. 

For  painting  homes,  the  present 
tendency  is  to  use  colored  pigment 
paints  chiefly  for  such  surfaces  as 
sash,  trim,  and  blinds,  to  furnish 
contrast  with  white  or  tinted  paint 
on  the  body  of  the  house.  Where 
the  body  of  the  house  is  to  be  dark 
in  color,  and  protection  isn't  so 
important  as  the  decorative  effect, 
shingle  stain  can  be  used  sometimes 
but  paint  would  still  be  needed  for 
the  sash  and  trim  which  require 
more  protection  from  the  weather 
than  can  be  provided  with  stain. 

THREE  KINDS  of  white  pigments 
are  used  in  most  paints.  They  are 
the  chemically  active  pigments,  the 
inactive  pigments  that  have  hiding 
power  or  opacity,  and  the  trans- 
parent pigments. 

Chemically  active  pigments  are 
necessary  in  white  and  tinted  paints 
because  the  reaction  between  these 
pigments  and  acids  in  the  drying  oils 
plays  an  important  part  in  making 
good,  durable  paint.  White  paints 
made  only  of  inactive  pigments 
would  last  only  a  short  time.  There 
is,  however,  a  new  and  expensive 
pigment,  lead  titanate,  which  is 
inactive  and  yet  makes  durable 
paint.  It  is  ivory  in  color,  rather 
than  white. 

Basic  carbonate  white  lead,  basic 
sulfate  white  lead,  zinc  oxide,  and 
the  leaded  zinc  oxides  are  the  chemi- 
cally active  white  pigments. 

White  lead  pigments  make  paints 
that  are  soft  and  wear  slowly  with- 
out curling  up  at  the  edges  of  cracks. 

Zinc  oxide  pigments  by  them- 
selves make  hard  paint  coatings  that 
wear  away  very  slowly  but  crack 
badly  and  curl  up  at  the  edges  and 
flake  off  if  they  go  too  long  without 
redoing. 

There  are  2  groups  of  chemically 
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inactive  opaque  pigments.  They  are 
the  titanium  pigments  and  the  zinc 
sulfide  pigments  (lithopone).  Trans- 
parent pigments,  most  of  which  are 
chemically  inactive,  do  not  give 
paint  its  essential  hiding  power. 
The  most  important  ones  are  silica, 
magnesium  silicate,  calcium  car- 
bonate (whiting,  chalk),  barium 
sulfate  (barytes,  blanc  fixe),  and 
kaolin  (white  china  clay).  Inex- 
pensive, they  are  used  legitimately  to 
give  greater  volume  of  pigment  at 
low  cost,  but  used  to  excess  they 
become  adulterants.  Unfortunately 
there  is  no  simple  rule  to  give  con- 
sumers for  telling  where  legitimate 
use  ends  and  adulteration  begins. 
It's  a  matter  of  cost  versus  durability. 

REPORTS  by  the  Forest  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  show 
that  an  important  index  to  the 
serviceableness  of  a  paint  is  the  total 
pigment  content.  Most  house  paints 
serve  best,  experts  from  this  agency 
say,  when,  in  the  finish  coat  the 
total  pigment  is  between  27  and  32 
percent  by  volume  of  the  nonvola- 
tile matter  (pigment  plus  drying 
oils),  or  roughly  about  71  percent  by 
weight  and  in  the  undercoat  between 
35  and  40  percent  or,  roughly  again, 
about  80  percent  by  weight. 

No  less  important  in  a  paint  than 
the  pigment  is  the  liquid  in  which 
the  pigments  are  suspended.  This 
liquid  in  white  and  tinted  paints 
consists  of  drying  oil,  volatile  thin- 
ner, and  drier.  The  drying  oil  is 
usually  linseed  oil,  but  suitable  dry- 
ing oils  may  also  be  made  by  mixing 
soybean  oil  or  perilla  oil  with  the 
linseed  oil.  In  house  paints  the 
drying  oil  is  usually  either  raw  or 
boiled. 

Bodied  oil  is  added  to  paints 
sometimes  to  control  the  paint  con- 
sistency. Too  much  of  it  gives  the 
5  the  paint  certain  enamel  qualities 
p  that  make  paint  difficult  to  apply 
®  properly. 

W  Tung  oil  is  useful  in  white  or 
H  tinted  paints  only  in  combination 
S  with  other  oils  and  then  only  in 
^  relatively  moderate  amounts. 
^  The  percentage  of  volatile  thinner 
§    in  paint  gives  warning  to  consumers 


when  there  is  too  much  bodied  oil 
in  the  vehicle.  When  the  volatile 
thinner  amounts  to  more  than  15 
percent  of  the  liquid  part  of  the  paint 
by  weight,  consumers  are  receiving 
a  clear  signal  to  watch  out.  Con- 
versely no  less  than  85  percent  of  the 
liquid  part  of  the  paint  by  weight 
should  be  drying  oil;  that  is,  linseed 
oil  with  perhaps  a  small  admixture 
of  tung,  perilla,  or  soybean  oil. 

Volatile  thinners,  whose  function 
in  a  paint  is  to  dilute  it  so  that  it 
spreads  easily,  evaporate  after  the 
paint  is  applied.  Hence  the  volatile 
in  their  name.  For  this  purpose 
most  paint  makers  use  the  petroleum 
products,  mineral  spirits,  and  varnish 
and  paint  makers'  naphtha.  For 
consumers,  however,  the  safest  paint 
thinner  is  turpentine.  Water,  which 
is  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose  in 
soapy  solution,  serves  the  purpose 
badly  and  has  no  proper  place  in  a 
paint. 

PAINT  IDENTIFICATION  depends 
upon  the  consumer's  ability  to  inter- 
pret the  complicated  statement  of 
composition,  or  formula,  often 
printed  on  the  label.  A  number  of 
States,  following  the  lead  of  North 
Dakota,  require  all  house  paint  sold 
within  them  to  reveal  their  formulas 
on  the  label. 

Indicating,  however,  that  some 
consumers  who  want  informative 
labeling  have  not  been  shouting  from 
the  housetops  for  nothing,  the  Na- 
tional Paint,  Varnish,'  and  Lacquer 
Association  at  its  convention  last 
year  passed  a  resolution  urging  the 
paint  industry  "in  consideration  of 
the  interests  of  consumers  of  paint 
products"  to  adopt  formula  labeling 
for  most  of  the  paints  consumers  buy. 

Acting  upon  the  resolution,  the 
association  soon  afterward  released 
a  publication  in  which  it  indicated 
the  kind  of  formula  labeling  it 
thought  desirable. 

In  this  pamphlet  recommended 
standards  of  identity  are  defined  for 
each  paint  ingredient.  One  of  these 
definitions  in  particular  will  be  of 
interest  to  consumers.  "Water," 
the  association  said,  "is  the  only 
word"  that  should  be  used  to  de- 


scribe water.  Do  not  use  "aqua," 
"moisture,"  "emulsion,"  "emulsi- 
fied oil,"  or  "any  other  term  than 
water." 

Under  the  association's  recom- 
mendation the  composition  of  paints 
would  be  given  by  the  weight  of 
each  ingredient. 

This  resolution  and  the  recom- 
mendations for  putting  it  into  effect 
are  a  step  forward.  Better  still  there 
may  even  be  paint  labels  in  store  for 
consumers  which  tell  all  in  simple, 
non-technical  language  that  can  be 
understood  by  all.  What  most  con- 
sumers want  is  a  paint  label  which 
says  that  this  paint  is  excellent,  fair, 
or  good  for  particular  purposes. 

TACKLING  the  complex  problem  of 
securing  informative  labeling  for 
paint  consumers,  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  of  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  has  finally  worked  out 
a  practicable  method  of  paint  identi- 
fication which  answers  the  question 
consumers  ask  most  frequently  about 
paints,  "Which  one  shall  I  use?" 
After  studying  the  paint  problems 
that  have  puzzled  consumers  for 
years,  it  is  now  proposing  a  classifi- 
cation of  house  paints  by  type  and 
division,  much  as  lumber  has  long 
been  classified  for  sale  by  species  and 
the  species  subdivided  into  grades. 

The  unfamiliar  and  technical- 
looking  types  for  paints  recom- 
mended by  the  Forest  Service  are  in 
fact  neither  technical  nor  difficult. 
Arranged  in  five  classes  they  enable 
every  consumer  to  buy  the  kind  of 
paint  he  needs  to  meet  his  purposes. 
Under  the  classification  system  the 
most  important  types  of  white  or 
tinted  house  paints  of  high  quality 
would  be: 

Type  L:  The  pigment  consists  en- 
tirely of  white  lead  except  for  the 
additions  of  colored  pigments  to 
make  the  tinted  paints.  This  paint, 
if  used  exclusively,  remains  the  best 
choice  for  house  owners  who  wish 
to  allow  very  long  intervals,  longer 
than  the  durability  of  any  other 
white  or  tinted  paint,  to  elapse 
between  paint  jobs.  When  worn 
[Continued  on  page  19\ 


Checking  on  Pop  7 

Some  questions  and  answers  about  a  favorite  thirst  quencher 


IN  THE  SPRING  a  young  con- 
sumer's fancy  gaily  turns  to  thoughts 
of  pop.  Soft-drink  making  has 
become  a  major  enterprise.  There 
are  over  6,000  bottling  plants  en- 
gaged in  preparing  approximately 
13  billion  half  pints  of  carbonated 
beverages  a  year.  So  important  a 
product,  refreshing  alike  to  juniors 
and  seniors,  rates  discriminating  and 
intelligent  consumers. 

First  rule  in  buying  soft  drinks — or 
any  other  product  for  that  matter — 
is  to  read  the  label.  A  name — maybe 
a  trade  name  that  only  slightly  sug- 
gests the  ingredients  of  the  product 
itself — the  number  of  ounces,  the 
flavor,  may  be  all  that  appear  on  a 
label.  Even  this  identification  is 
sometimes  missing  after  bottles  have 
cooled  in  an  ice  box.  Caps  often 
give  sparsely  worded  facts  about  con- 
tents. Careful  consumers  look  at 
both  cap  and  label.  Federal  label- 
ing laws  frequently  do  not  reach 
through  to  the  bottle  of  soft  drink. 
Later  on,  we  will  explain  why. 
There  are  no  Federal  laws  requiring 
content  facts  to  be  told  in  advertise- 
ments of  soft  drinks,  but  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  can  proceed 
against  firms  advertising  in  a  false  or 
misleading  way  about  their  bever- 
ages under  the  provisions  of  the 
Wheeler-Lea  Act. 

When  manufacturers  of  soft  drinks 
claim  for  their  products  a  refreshing 
moment  in  an  exhausting  day,  most 
consumers  will  agree.  Depending 


on  the  product,  they  may  even  claim 
some  food  value  for  their  beverage. 
Of  course  people  wise  in  nutrition 
facts  know  that  the  best  source  of 
vim,  vigor,  and  health  is  a  well- 
balanced  diet  of  wholesome  foods. 
Soft  drinks,  nevertheless,  fill  a  role 
both  as  thirst  quenchers  and,  if  made 
out  of  wholesome  materials,  as  a 
source  of  a  small  amount  of  food 
value,  too. 

SUGAR  IN  SOME  FORM  is  present 
in  all  soft  drinks.  As  a  form  of  con- 
centrated energy,  sugar  rates  next  to 
fat.  It  is  more  easily  digested  than 
any  other  food  and  is  a  quick  source 
of  energy.  Because  it  blunts  the 
appetite  for  other  foods,  however,  it 
should  come  at  the  end  of  a  meal, 
and  the  smart  consumer  holds  down 
on  the  temptation  to  consume  too 
much  between  meals. 


Food  values  of  soft  drinks  can  be 
measured  almost  entirely  in  terms  of 
the  amount  of  sugar  they  contain. 
Laboratory  tests  of  1,600  samples 
made  for  the  bottlers'  trade  associa- 
tion showed  that  the  sugar  content 
of  non-acid  beverages — such  as  sar- 
saparilla,  birch  beer,  cream  soda, 
and  root  beer — ranged  from  9.65  to 
11-33  percent.  Citrus  fruit  bever- 
ages ranged  from  9-18  to  13-25  per- 
cent sugar.  Non-citrus  fruit  bever- 
ages had  from  10.55  to  13-51  percent 
sugar  content.  Least  sweet  of  the 
various  types  tested  was  pale-dry 
ginger  ale  with  8.63  percent;  sweet- 
est, was  ginger  beer  with  13-92  per- 
cent sugar. 

An  average  bottle  of  pop,  it  seems 
agreed,  contains  about  11  percent 
sweetening.  This  means  some  85  to 
90  calories  in  the  usual  6^-ounce 
bottle. 


CONSUMER  education  of  boys  and  girls  can 
start  with  learning  what  to  look  for  on  the  labels  of 
this  popular  item  in  young  consumers'  purchases. 


TO  PROTECT  both  consumers  and  careful  bottlers.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  experts  test  soft  drinks  sold  across  State  lines  when 
they  have  reason  to  think  the  drinks  are  contaminated  or  adulterated. 


Whether  a  soft  drink  has  any  other 
nutrient  besides  sugar  depends  on  its 
flavoring  base.    If  the  beverage  is 
made  with  true  fruit  juice,  there  may 
be  a  chance  to  get  at  least  a  whiff  of 
vitamins.    Oranges,  lemons,  grape- 
fruit are  all  good  sources  of  Vitamin 
C.    In  fact,  citrus  fruits  lead  the 
fruit  list  for  this  vitamin,  followed 
by  the  berry  family.    The  vitamin 
value  of  a  fruit  drink  depends,  how- 
ever, not  only  on  the  kind  and  the 
•    amount  of  real  fruit  there  is  in  the 
y    drink,  but  upon  the  treatment  of  the 
O    juice  in  the  process  of  manufacturing 
B    the  bottled  beverage.    Vitamin  C  is 
^    easily  destroyed  by  heat  or  by  the 
W    oxygen   of  the   air.    Unless  very 
H    special  precautions  are  taken,  there- 
S    fore,  the  bottled  product  will  contain 
§    little  or  no  Vitamin  C  even  though 
2    real  fruit  juice  may  be  an  ingredient. 
S    Hence,  it  is  a  good  rule  not  to  rely 


on  pop  bottles  for  your  Vitamin  C. 

The  fact  that  a  drink  is  named  after 
a  fresh  fruit  is  not  a  guarantee  that 
the  drink  contains  the  juice  of  that 
fruit.  In  fact,  if  it  is  pop  that  you 
buy,  the  odds  are  in  favor  of  your 
getting  sweetened  water  flavored 
either  with  an  imitation  flavor  made 
from  some  coal-tar  derivative  or  with 
a  fresh  fruit  concentrate  which  has 
long  since  lost  the  vitamin  values  of 
the  original  fruit. 

According  to  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drug  regulations,  any  beverage  la- 
beled fruit  juice  must  be  "the  unfer- 
mented  liquid  obtained  from  the 
first  pressing  of  sound  fresh  fruit  or 
its  pulp."  No  water  may  be  added 
and  if  sugar  is  added,  its  presence 
must  be  stated  on  the  label. 

FRUIT  is  a  highly  perishable  food. 
Some  processors,  in  order  to  prevent 


fruit  juice  from  spoiling,  pasteurize 
it  or  use  one  or  two  preservatives. 
Federal  Food  and  Drug  regulations 
state  clearly  that  "while  the  use  of 
chemical  preservatives  in  beverages 
or  other  foods  is  not  recommended 
or  encouraged,  benzoate  of  soda  may 
be  used,  provided  both  the  presence 
and  amount  of  it  are  plainly  de- 
clared in  the  labeling  and  sulphur 
dioxide  may  be  used  in  ordinary 
quantities  provided  its  presence  is 
plainly  declared  in  the  labeling." 
This,  remember,  describes  fruit  juice, 
not  pop. 

A  fruit  drink  becomes  an  ade,  a 
squash,  a  punch,  a  smash,  or  a  crush 
when  the  juice  is  diluted  with  still 
or  carbonated  water.  The  amount 
of  actual  juice  used  depends  on  the 
recipe  used  by  the  maker.  Most 
home-makers  of  lemonade  and  of 
orangeade  probably  figure  from  half 
to  three-quarters  of  a  lemon  or  orange 
to  a  glass  of  water.  Many  of  the 
commercially  prepared  drinks  of  the 
"ade"  type  use  less  juice.  Their 
taste,  which  may  be  similar  to  that 
of  fresh  fruit  ade,  is  due  to  the  use  of 
tartaric  acid,  which  is  found  in 
grapes,  or  citric  acid,  which  is  de- 
rived from  lemon  pulp  or  is  made  by 
a  biological  process  from  sugar.  To 
this  is  added  artificial  color  simu- 
lating the  complexion  of  the  fruit 
after  which  the  product  is  named. 

TO  CONFORM  with  Federal  regula- 
tions for  products  sold  across  State 
lines,  the  label  of  a  beverage  con- 
taining these  ingredients  should 
state  "added  fruit  acid"  and  "arti- 
ficial color,"  or  "certified  color 
added."  Harmless  certified  coal-tar 
dyes  may  be  used  legally  in  beverages 
and  other  foods,  provided  their  use 
does  not  result  in  concealing  damage 
or  inferiority  and  provided  their 
presence  is  declared  on  the  label. 
The  statement  "Certified  Color 
Added"  means  that  the  particular 
batch  of  dye  from  which  the  color 
has  been  taken  has  been  examined  by 
the  chemists  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration. 

Under  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  of  1938  no  coal-tar  dye  may 
be  used  in  a  food  or  beverage  sold  in 


interstate  commerce  unless  it  is  a 
certified  coal-tar  color.  Defenses 
against  the  use  of  unsafe  coal-tar 
dyes  in  intrastate  commerce  bever- 
ages depend  upon  State  laws. 

RASPBERRY,  STRAWBERRY, 
and  other  flavored  sodas  and  pops,  the 
invariable  companion  of  every  base- 
ball game  and  carnival,  are  usually 
"imitation  fruit  beverages . ' '  Some- 
times a  small  portion  of  true  fruit 
flavor  is  used  in  them,  but  the  chief 
ingredients  in  their  beverage  bases 
are  sugar,  sirup,  synthetic  flavors, 
fruit  acids,  and  artificial  color.  In 
the  case  of  lemon  pops  or  other  citrus 
beverages  of  this  type,  the  flavor  is 
sometimes  derived  from  the  peel  of 
the  fruit.  Synthetic  flavors  and 
fruit  acids  do  not  rate  as  vitamin 
sources. 

Ginger  ale,  root  beer,  soda  water, 
sarsaparilla,  birch  beer,  cream  soda 
water  are  among  the  many  popular 
carbonated  drinks  of  the  non-fruit 
type.  Manufacturers  have  different 
formulas  for  making  these  drinks. 

A  ginger  ale  may  be  "pale"  or 
■'golden"  depending  on  the  amount 
of  sugar  and  caramel  color  used — 
but  all  of  them,  if  sold  so  as  to  be 
subject  to  Food  and  Drug  regula- 
tions, must  be  made  from  ginger  ale 
flavor  in  which  the  ginger  spice  is 
the  essential  constituent. 

Principal  ingredients  used  in  birch 
beer,  sarsaparilla,  and  root  beer  are 
the  same.  Oil  of  sassafras  and 
methyl  salicylate — or  in  place  of  the 
latter,  oil  of  wintergreen  or  oil  of 
sweet  birch — are  used.  The  pro- 
portions of  these  ingredients  and  the 
addition  of  other  spices  give  the 
drink  its  predominant  flavor.  These 
flavoring  substances  are  present  in 
such  small  amounts  that  their  food  or 
medicinal  importance  is  insignificant. 

THESE  REGULATIONS  which 
describe  what  a  food  must  contain  to 
be  called  by  a  certain  name  are 
known  as  standards  of  identity.  The 
definitions  listed  were  issued  under 
the  old  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  Now 
under  the  new  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act,  foods  and  beverages 
which  wander  across  State  lines  must 


conform  to  the  standards  of  identity 
which  from  time  to  time  will  be 
promulgated  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  or  else  they  must  list 
all  of  their  ingredients  on  their 
labels.  Beverages  which  stick  with- 
in the  confines  of  a  single  State  do 
not  come  under  these  provisions. 

Effervescing  bubbles  in  a  soft 
drink  are  due  to  carbon  dioxide  gas 
which  under  pressure  has  been  in- 
stilled into  the  water.  Carbon  diox- 
ide in  carbonated  water  is  completely 
harmless  and  should  not  be  confused 
with  its  poisonous  chemical  relative, 
carbon  monoxide. 

When  the  boast  is  made  that  a  soft 
drink  is  "bracing"  or  will  give  one 
a  "pick-up,"  the  stimulating  effect 
of  the  non-alcoholic  drink  may  be 
due  to  the  presence  of  caffeine,  the 
same  stimulant  found  in  coffee  and 
tea.  To  some  people  the  presence  of 
caffeine  in  a  drink  is  desirable;  others 
may  prefer  to  limit  their  soft  drinks 
to  those  which  do  not  have  this 
stimulant. 

CAN  THE  CONSUMER  tell  whether 
the  drink  he  buys  from  the  park 
vendor  or  the  stand  near  the  athletic 
field  contains  caffeine  or  not?  It 
depends  on  the  food  and  drug  law  in 


FROM  New  York  City's  Department 
of  Markets  comes  another  lead  which 
may  be  of  use  to  those  in  other  cities 
who  are  working  for  honest  weights 
and  measures.  Consumers  need  to 
know  what  their  rights  are,  and  what 
to  do  if  they  suspect  their  rights  are 
being  violated.  New  York  City's 
Weights  and  Measures  Bureau  chief 
tells  them.  Over  the  municipal 
broadcasting  station,  every  Saturday 
morning  from  8:15  to  8:30,  he  takes 
up  one  aspect  of  the  weights  and 
measures  problem. 

First  time  it  was  a  general  intro- 
duction to  the  consumer's  stake  in 
weights  and  measures  enforcement. 
Coal  was  the  second  subject,  and  spe- 


the  State  in  which  he  buys  the  drink.  0 
Federal  Food  and  Drug  regulations 
require  that  the  presence  of  caffeine 
be  stated  on  labels  of  bottled  drinks 
or  beverage  bases  which  are  shipped 
interstate.  However,  the  greatest 
percentage  of  bottled  drinks  are  mixed 
and  bottled  in  the  State  in  which 
they  are  sold.  ' 

Beverage  bases,  manufactured  by 
makers  of  flavors  located  in  one 
State,  are  often  bought  by  bottling 
plants  located  in  another  State,  but 
the  drinks  themselves  may  be  made 
and  sold  within  the  same  State. 
Whether  information  as  to  caffeine 
content  in  the  beverage  base  finds  its 
way  to  the  label  on  a  bottle  depends 
on  the  State  labeling  laws.  The 
same  principle  holds  true  for  label 
declarations  of  other  beverage  in- 
gredients. In  one  State,  a  beverage 
containing  some  juice  from  fresh 
grapes  with  fruit  acid  added  may  be 
called  a  grape  drink.  In  another, 
the  presence  of  fruit  acid  must  be 
stated  on  the  label.  Since  Federal 
Food  and  Drug  regulations  do  not 
always  carry  through  to  the  labels 
on  bottled  drinks  sold  within  a  State 
it  would  be  of  interest  for  consumers 
to  check  their  State  laws  with  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drug  Law. 


cific  information  was  given  coal  buy- 
ers so  they  could  make  sure  they  were 
getting  every  ton  they  paid  for. 

The  Saturday  morning  programs  go 
by  the  general  title  of '  'Let  the  Buyer 
Beware."  They  seek  to  revise  that 
time-worn  slogan  in  the  direction  of 
"Let  the  Seller  Beware." 

■ '  By  exposing  weights  and  measures 
practices  that  cheat  the  buyer,"  say  g 
New  York  officials, '  'we  not  only  fur-  2 
ther  stretch  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  consumer's  dollar,  but  also  elimi-  ^ 
nate  unfair  competition  for  the  honest  ^ 
seller."  The  series  ties  in  with  the  W! 
five-mornings-a-week  talks  on  the  ^ 
best  food  buys  of  the  day  also  given  M 
by  the  city's  Department  of  Markets, 


"Let  the  Buyer  Beware" 

New  York  consumers  get  weekly  tips 
from  their  Weights  and  Measures  Bureau 
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How  Government  helps  destitute  farm  families 
climb  up  the  ladder  to  safer  and  surer  living 


VISIT  any  one  of  the  650,000  rural 
families  who  are  being  "rehabili- 
tated" with  the  help  of  small  Federal 
loans.  You  can  find  them  in  almost 
every  county  in  the  country  where 
there  is  land  to  be  tilled,  north, 
south,  east,  or  west.  Ask  them 
what  has  been  most  important  in 
helping  them  "get  on  their  feet." 
The  first  thing  they  will  probably 
show  you  will  be  the  cellar  store- 
room where  there  are  stored  quarts 
and  quarts  of  canned  vegetables  and 
fruits,  and  bushels  of  potatoes, 
apples,  dried  beans,  and  other  foods. 
Then  they  will  take  you  outside  and 
point — if  you've  ?rrived  at  the  right 
season — to  the  "backyard"  garden, 
covering  a  half  or  a  whole  acre,  and 
filled  with  growing  vegetables  and 
fruits. 

"Got  it  all  from  there,"  might  be 
the  typical  comment  of  a  rural  con- 
sumer turned  producer.  "Raised 
$300  worth  of  food  on  it  last  year. 
Hardly  had  to  buy  anything." 

RURAL  REHABILITATION  fam- 
ilies do  well  to  point  with  pride.  A 
few  years  ago  most  of  these  families 
were  destitute,  trying  to  eke  out  a 
living  on  barren  land,  existing  as  best 
they  could,  in  urgent  need  of  food 
and  clothing.  Depression  alone  was 
not  responsible  for  their  plight. 
Prosperity  for  many  of  them  had  been 
"just  around  the  corner"  since  early 
in  the  post-war  days.  Chief  causes 
of  their  poverty,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Wallace  told  a  special  Senate 

SUBSISTENCE  gardens  are  planned  to 
meet  as  nearly  as  possible  the  year-round 
dietary  needs  of  the  family.    It's  a  job 
,  for  all  the  family,  with  everyone  doing 

I         his  share.    The  California  family  pirtiired 
on  the  opposite  page  raises  tliree-qiiarlers 
h         of  its  food  supply  on  its  acre  of  land. 


committee  last  year,  were  "a  pro- 
longed period  of  ruinous  farm  prices, 
careless  and  unscientific  tillage  prac- 
tices, unsound  tenure  systems,  a 
heavy  burden  of  debt,  inadequate' 
acreage,  and  a  long-continued  wast- 
age of  our  farming  capital  by  soil 
erosion." 

Their  markets  gone,  their  farms 
refusing  to  produce,  grasshoppers 
and  drought  taking  a  dreadful  toll 
in  the  "dust  bowl"  of  the  Midwest, 
most  of  those  farm  families  saw  little 
hope  in  the  future.  Some  took  to 
the  road,  became  "migratory  work- 
ers," going  from  State  to  State  in 
ramshackle  old  cars  looking  for  a 
few  weeks'  work  here  or  a  temporary 
job  there.  Others — their  farms  fore- 
closed— became  tenant  farmers  or 
sharecroppers  "until  something  bet- 
ter would  come  along."  Such  a 
Micawber-like  outlook  did  little  to 
put  the  future  on  a  paying  basis. 

IN  1933  there  were  more  than 
1,000,000  such  destitute  farm  families 
in  urgent  need  of  aid.  They  repre- 
sented over  5,000,000  of  the  coun- 
try's population.  In  1935-36,  about 
one  out  of  every  11  farm  families  re- 
ceived direct  relief  at  some  time 
during  the  year,  according  to  the 
Consumer  Purchases  Study  (see  Con- 
sumers' Guide,  Vol.  V,  No.  8,  Sep- 
tember 1938).  A  Federal  report 
issued  last  year  estimated  that  a 
half-million  farms  were  "on  land  so 
poor  that  it  will  literally  starve  the 
families  living  on  it  if  they  continue 
to  try  tomakea  living  by  farming  it." 

ECONOMIC  FRONTIERS,  unlike 
geographic  frontiers,  are  man-made. 
On  the  opportunity  to  produce  de- 
pends the  ability  of  these  millions  of 
rural  families  to  consume.  Until 
they  can  again  live  off  the  land,  they 


are  like  broken  gears  in  the  Nation's 
economic  machinery.  Economically 
they  represent  tremendous  costs. 

When  the  Federal  Government 
stepped  into  the  picture,  its  first 
problem  was  to  rehabilitate  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  farm  fami- 
lies who  had  reached  absolute  bot- 
tom in  the  economic  scale.  These 
families,  by  all  ordinary  standards, 
were  credit  risks  of  the  worst  sort. 
Bankers  could  not  lend  them  money 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  had 
no  assets,  and  no  guarantees  of 
repayment.  But  the  Government — 
faced  with  the  tremendous  cost  of 
supporting  the  millions  of  families 
with  relief  payments — embarked  on 
a  program  of  lending  them  a  few 
hundred  dollars  each  to  set  them  on 
their  feet  again.  With  security  con- 
sisting mostly  of  "human  equity," 
these  "character  loans"  have  aver- 
aged about  $300  to  each  family. 
Carrying  a  5-percent  interest  rate, 
loans  are  repayable  over  a  period  of 
from  1  to  5  years.  Few  of  the  loans 
thus  far  have  been  crossed  off  Federal 
ledgers  as  "bad  debts." 

WITH  THE  LOAN  goes  the  obliga- 
tion to  "make  good."  A  family  agrees 
to  follow  sound  farm  methods  and 
home  management  plans  to  prove 
its  right  to  rehabilitation  help. 

By  scientific  planning,  families  are 
able  to  look  to  the  future  with  more 


12  confidence.  County  agents,  repre- 
sentatives of  State  agricultural  col- 
leges, and  representatives  of  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  all 
cooperate  in  setting  up  individual 
farm  family  programs,  working  with 
destitute  families  to  encourage  them 
to  make  the  most  out  of  what  they 
have,  and  continually  offering  help 
and  advice. 

Basic  to  most  of  the  plans  is  the 
development  of  a  backyard  garden. 
An  acre  or  a  half  acre  of  land  is  set 
aside  for  the  raising  of  enough  vege- 
tables and  fruits  for  the  family's  own 
subsistence.  It  is  important  to  re- 
habilitate physically  as  well  as 
economically.  A  balanced,  well- 
planned  diet  is  something  which 
many  of  these  families  had  never  had. 

BEFORE  A  LOAN  is  granted,  a  Farm 
Security  Administration  county  su- 
pervisor visits  the  farm,  looks  over 
the  land  and  condition  of  buildings 
and  equipment,  and  goes  over  the 
complete  family  situation.  Then  to- 
gether they  work  out  a  farm  and 
home  plan  on  the  basis  of  which  a 
loan  may  be  made.  If  the  loan  is 
granted,  the  supervisor  and  the 
county  agent  both  regularly  visit 
the  family  to  check  their  progress 
and  give  what  help  is  needed. 

In  deciding  on  a  garden  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  representa- 
tive or  county  agent,  with  the  family 
head,  looks  over  the  farm  land, 
judges  the  soil,  studies  local  charts 
showing  crop  cycles  in  that  particu- 
lar area.    They  talk  over  the  nutri- 
tional needs  of  the  family  based  on 
the  number  of  children  and  the  diet 
standards  that  should  be  met.  Diet 
standards,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
memory  of  many  of  these  families, 
are   based   on   scientific  standards 
drawn  up  by  researchers   in  the 
H    Bureau  of  Home  Economics  in  the 
Q    Department  of  Agriculture. 
13       Bending  over  the  chart,  the  farmer, 
^    his  wife,  the  older  children  perhaps, 
g    and  the  farm  supervisor  map  out  an 
H    outline  for  the  garden  to  insure  a 
S    complete  "long-season"  supply  of 
M    fresh  vegetables  and  fruits,  with 
§    enough  over  to  store  or  can  for  the 
U    winter  months.    In  front  of  them  is 


I  / 


FAMILIES  granted  rehabilitation  loans  from  the  Federal 
Government  must  agree  to  live  up  to  farm  and  home  plans 
mapped  out  for  them.  Home  plans  always  call  for  a  sub- 
sistence garden  from  which  the  family  gets  its  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables,  with  enough,  left  over  for  storage  and  canning. 


a  form  suggested  by  the  Farm 
Security  Administration.  Knowing 
where  the  family  diet  is  shy,  know- 
ing the  amount  and  quality  of  land 
available  for  the  garden,  it  is  an  easy 
matter,  with  such  expert  help,  to 
decide  on  a  garden  program  that  will 
most  nearly  meet  the  family  needs  in 
terms  of  vitamins  and  nutrition. 

Varieties  and  quantities  of  crops 
to  be  grown,  seed  to  be  planted,  the 
average  expected  yield  based  on  past 
records  for  the  area,  planting  dates, 
"normal  harvest  periods" — all  are 
worked  out  and  carefully  recorded 
as  a  guide  to  the  needy  family.  That 
done,  the  chart  is  tacked  up  on  the 
kitchen  wall, and  the  family  has  avail- 
able for  ready  reference  its  food  needs 
and  resources  for  the  whole  year. 

KNOWING  how  much  of  each  prod- 
uct is  needed  and  the  amount  that 
was  to  be  planted,  the  next  job  is  to 
space  food  supplies  so  they  are  avail- 
able the  year  around.  Eating  fresh 
green  vegetables  6  months  of  the 
year  and  starchy  foods  the  other  6 


months  doesn't  leave  a  family  well 
off  nutritionally.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  helps  again  with 
another  chart  to  guide  a  farm  family 
in  outlining  its  own  "seasonal  dis- 
tribution of  fresh  and  stored  farm- 
produced  foods."  With  that  chart 
they  can  tell  at  a  glance  how  many 
months  of  the  year  vegetables  will 
be  available  in  the  garden,  how 
many  plantings  should  be  made  of 
different  varieties,  how  many  months 
the  family  can  expect  storage  vege- 
tables will  keep,  and  what  vege- 
tables have  to  be  canned  in  order  to 
insure  a  year-round  supply. 

SIMPLE  in  their  outlines,  such  plans 
have  behind  them  sound  scientific 
research  based  on  experiments  under- 
taken by  the  State  agricultural  col- 
leges. Few  families  have  difficulty 
in  understanding  the  charts,  and 
being  farmers,  they  have  little 
trouble  in  following  definite  plant- 
ing and  harvesting  schedules.  Hav- 
ing a  farm  plan  hinged  to  a  family- 
diet  plan  is  something  new,  exciting. 


and  challenging.  For  many  years 
these  destitute  families  have  seen  the 
ravages  of  scurvy,  pellagra,  and 
other  diseases  that  follow  in  the 
wake  of  diets  that  rarely  include 
fresh  vegetables  or  fruits  at  the  din- 
ner table.  With  schedules  that  carry 
through,  from  soil  to  supper,  they 
have  at  last  a  chance  to  build  the 
foundations  both  of  good  health  and 
economic  independence. 

Results  of  this  program  of  "garden 
crops"  have  been  one  of  the  major 
successes  of  the  farm  rehabilitation 
plan.  Not  only  have  subsistence  gar- 
dens been  set  up  on  rehabilitation 
farms;  they  have  been  made  an 
integral  part  of  community  farms, 
resettlement  projects  for  part-time 
industrial  workers,  and  on  farms 
bought  outright  by  families  with 
the  aid  of  long-term  Government 
loans. 

A  SURVEY  of  250,000  rehabilitation 
families  who  had  subsistence  gardens 
in  1937  showed  that  they  processed 
a  total  of  65,000,000  quarts  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  alone,  as  against  some 
25,000,000  quarts  before  they  under- 
took a  home  management  plan. 
The  number  of  quarts  canned  per 
person  increased  from  21  to  53- 
These  figures  do  not  tell  the  supply 
of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  taken 
from  the  garden  or  stored  for  winter 
use.  Final  figures  for  last  year  are 
still  being  computed,  but  already 
they  show  very  large  increases  over 
the  1937  record. 

Reports  of  farm  and  home  super- 
visors in  the  field  have  been  more 
dramatic  barometers  of  the  program's 
success.  Their  files  abound  with 
statements  like  these:  "As  a  result 
of  concerted  efforts  to  produce  and 
conserve  foods  of  good  nutritional 
value,  rehabilitation  families  are 
enjoying  improved  health. ' '  '  'Some 
of  the  families  exchange  produce  to 
enable  them  to  better  balance  their 
food  supply."  "Because  of  the  gar- 
den and  canning  program,  grant 
needs  have  been  largely  confined  to 
clothing  and  emergency  medical 
care."  "The  whole  family  cooper- 
ates in  raising  a  garden."  "The 
grocery  bill  of  the  T  family  for 


one  typical  month,  ran  about  $7  and 
$1.50  of  this  was  for  ice.  This 
family  is  indeed  making  the  farm 
feed  the  family . "  '  'The  food  supply 
of  the  H  family  was  very  inade- 
quate in  1936,  but  they  were  supplied 
with  a  pressure  cooker  and  sufficient 
jars  to  can  80  quarts  per  person  this 

year."    "When  the  O   family 

came  to  our  attention  in  the  spring 
of  1935  their  net  worth  was  $150. 
Now  health  has  greatly  improved 
and  a  more  nutritious  diet  is  being 
followed.  A  song  or  jest  can  now 
be  heard  where  before  only  growls 
or  complaints  could  be  heard.  Mrs. 

O          said:  'I  wouldn't  take  $100 

for  my  pressure  cooker  and  what  it 
has  contributed  to  my  family  and  do 

without  it.'    And  Mr.  O   said: 

'My  health  is  better.  I  do  not  know 
what  my  family  and  I  would  have 
done  had  the  Government  not  helped 
us  when  we  were  most  in  need.  It 
is  quite  a  satisfaction  to  know  this 
winter  we  have  cellar  to  go  to  a 
filled  with  a  variety  of  food.  We 
no  longer  need  to  ask  for  a  grant.'  " 

FARM  FAMILIES  anxious  to  put 
their  own  subsistence  garden  into  op- 


eration don't  have  to  get  in  debt  to 
the  Federal  Government  to  do  it.  In 
many  counties,  county  agents  and 
home  demonstration  agents  are  on 
hand  to  help  members  map  out  a 
garden  plan  that  meets  diet  needs. 

Families  "up  against  it"  and  in 
desperate  need  of  assistance,  should 
go  to  the  office  of  the  local  Farm 
Security  Administration  county  su- 
pervisor. Their  local  banker  or 
merchant  or  county  agent  will  tell 
them  how  to  contact  the  F.  S.  A. 
representative.  The  supervisor  will 
sit  down  with  them,  get  acquainted 
in  a  spirit  of  good  neighborliness, 
see  whether  a  plan  can  be  worked 
out  to  pay  off  debts,  buy  new  sup- 
plies, and  avoid  relief  status  with  a 
"rehabilitation  loan."  But  before 
the  loan  is  granted,  the  family's  needs 
and  past  record  will  be  investigated, 
its  reputation  and  standing  in  the 
community  measured,  and  an  esti- 
mate made  of  its  sincerity  and  will- 
ingness to  put  the  farm  on  a  paying 
basis  and  eventually  to  wipe  out  the 
loan.  Preliminary  to  a  loan,  too,  is 
the  setting  up  of  a  complete  farm 
and  home  plan  that  will  give  the 
family  a  head-start  against  failure. 


NOT  ALL  SLUM  areas  are  in  the  city.  Eradicating  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  ''rural  slums"  is  a  major  job  of  the 
Federal  Government.  First  step  is  to  teach  handicapped 
farm  families  to  sujiplement  meager  incomes  with  their  own 
home-grown  food  supplies  planned  on  a  year-round  basis. 


RATES  of  interest,  as  well  as  money  cost 
of  credit,  are  facts  the  family  must  have 
to  decide  questions  like  these:  In  which 
store  will  instalment  credit  cost  us  least? 
Shall  we  buy  on  the  instalment  plan,  or 
borrow  the  money  and  pay  cash?  How 
much  will  we  gain  if  we  can  use  savings 
and  pay  cash  for  the  merchandise?  If 
we're  going  to  buy  both  items,  should  we 
buy  the  radio  on  time  and  pay  cash  for  the 
refrigerator,  or  will  it  be  cheaper  to  get  the 
radio  for  cash  and  the  refrigerator  on  time? 


Buying  on  Time 

Instalment  purchasing  leads  consumers  into  a  maze  of 
higher  mathematics,  but  for  those  who  must  borrow  to 
consume^  here's  one  rule  to  help  in  computing  credit  costs 
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"IT'S  AS  SIMPLE  as  A,  B,  C," 

was  the  way  a  leading  sales  finance 
company  announced  its  automobile 
instalment  plan.  "Take  the  unpaid 
balance,  add  the  cost  of  insurance, 
and  multiply  by  6  percent."  But, 
the  announcement  confided,  "this  is 
not  6-percent  interest,  but  a  con- 
venient multiplier  which  anyone 
can  use  and  understand." 

This  attempt  to  teach  consumers  a 
new  instalment  arithmetic,  said  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  consti- 
tuted an  unfair  trade  practice.  Far 
from  being  something  anyone  could 
use  and  understand,  it  was  down- 
right misleading. 

The  consumer  was  left  to  figure 
out  the  A,  B,  C's  of  instalment  credit 
for  himself,  but  the  Commission 
sought  to  take  him  out  of  the  happy 
never-never  land  of  "6  percent." 

It  is  important  that  consumers  be 
able  to  figure  out  just  how  much  the 
privilege  of  "pay-as-you-use"  buying 


costs  them.  Consumers  buy  about 
Aji  billion  dollars'  worth  of  goods  on 
the  instalment  plan  each  year.  Only 
retail  charge  accounts  are  a  larger 
source  of  consumer  credit,  and  that 
for  a  shorter  period  of  time.  As  we 
have  seen  in  a  previous  article 
("Selling  Credit  to  Consumers," 
Consumers'  Guide,  January  30,  1939), 
consumers  borrowed  cash  sums 
totaling  about  V/i  billion  dollars 
in  1936  from  credit  unions,  per- 
sonal finance  companies,  indus- 
trial banks,  personal  loan  depart- 
ments of  commercial  banks,  pawn- 
brokers, remedial  loan  societies,  and 
loan  sharks.  But  instalment  buying 
is  the  kind  of  credit  that — with  the 
possible  exception  of  retail  charge 
accounts — touches  American  indi- 
viduals, American  families  most 
closely. 

BUYING  ON  TIME  includes  bor- 
rowing the  use  of  money.   When  the 


consumer  proposes  to  buy  on  the 
instalment  plan,  he  is  shopping  not 
only  for  the  automobile  or  the  suite 
of  furniture,  but  for  credit.  He  does 
not  think  of  it  that  way  as  a  rule  but 
he  is  in  the  market  for  a  loan,  just 
as  much  as  if  he  went  to  a  bank  or 
personal  finance  company,  or  his 
credit  union,  to  borrow  money  so  as 
to  pay  cash  for  the  goods.  In  fact, 
he  has  the  alternative  of  borrowing 
cash.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
cash  loans  are  made  solely  to  refi- 
nance instalment  payments. 

Between  cash  loans  and  instalment 
credit — said  the  Committee  on  Con- 
sumer Credit  in  its  report  to  the 
governor  of  Massachusetts — "the 
similarities  are  more  important  than 
the  dissimilarities.  The  two  types 
of  credit  use  similar  techniques, 
sometimes  rely  upon  the  same  se- 
curity, and  fall  back  to  some  extent 
upon  the  same  remedies.  Whether 
instalment  sales  do  or  do  not  involve 


'loans'  is  beside  the  point.  Whether 
the  amount  due  on  unpaid  balances 
is  called  'interest'  or  'carrying 
charges'  or  a  'price  differential'  is 
also  beside  the  point.  Both  money 
debts  and  merchandise  debts  impose 
a  financial  burden  upon  the  con- 
sumer and  expose  him  to  exploita- 
tion and  abuse.  The  most  signifi- 
cant difference — freedom  of  action — 
tends  to  disappear  once  the  consumer 
has  entered  into  the  contract;  for, 
having  committed  himself,  the  con- 
sumer often  becomes  as  heavily  bur- 
dened by  an  instalment  contract  as 
by  a  money  debt." 

A  legal  distinction  between  an  in- 
stalment sale  and  a  cash  loan  has  been 
urged  by  attorneys  for  dealers  and 
sales  finance  companies,  and  has  gen- 
erally been  sustained  by  the  courts. 
Long  ago,  the  courts  held  that  usury 
law  restrictions  on  interest  rates  did 
not  apply  to  the  extra  charge  for 
credit  on  a  sale  of  goods,  as  long  as 
that  charge  was  not  stated  as 
"interest."  Economists,  however, 
have  tended  to  differ  with  this  legal 
interpretation;  and  commonsense 
consumers  have  said  it's  credit  no 
matter  how  thin  you  slice  it. 

"From  a  common  sense  point  of 
view,"  said  a  committee  of  the  Wis- 
consin State  legislature  which  re- 


cently investigated  automobile  in- 
stalment buying,  "all  of  these  mer- 
chandise sales  transactions  which 
obligate  the  buyer  to  make  a  series 
of  monthly  payments,  placing  him  in 
exactly  the  same  position  as  though 
he  had  borrowed  cash,  should  be 
classified  as  loans  and  not  as  sales." 

From  the  investigation  it  had 
made,  the  Committee  felt  called  upon 
to  add  that  "the  "additional  price 
charged  for  deferred  payments  on 
merchandise  makes  these  transac- 
tions in  effect  loans  and  not  sales, 
and  that  due  to  concealment  of 
charges  and  evasion  of  the  usury 
laws,  the  charge  for  this  credit  is 
sometimes  so  exorbitant  that  the 
consumer  would  be  better  off  had  he 
not  purchased  the  merchandise." 

Used-car  dealers,  for  example,  in- 
sisted in  hearings  before  the  Wiscon- 
sin committee  that,  while  they  sold 
their  cars  on  time,  cash  and  instal- 
ment prices  were  the  same,  and  there 
were  no  carrying  charges.  Said  the 
committee:  "The  finance  charge  is 
concealed  in  the  sales  price." 

Under  this  arrangement,  a  cash 
customer  who  pays  the  same  price  as 
the  intalment  buyer  pays  a  finance 
charge  without  even  getting  credit. 

HALF  OF  ALL  RETAILERS  grant 


DISGUISED  inlerest  rates  characterize 
many  cash  loan  transactions  and  most 
instalment  sales,  but  consumers  must 
take  part  of  the  blame  as  long  as  they 
fail  to  demand  ihe  facts. 

credit  to  their  customers.  About 
1  dollar  out  of  every  3  dollars'  worth 
of  retail  sales  is  on  a  credit  basis — 
either  a  charge  or  an  instalment  sale. 
Every  type  of  merchandise  on  the 
retail  market  can  be  bought,  some- 
where, on  credit. 

How  much  does  instalment  credit 
cost?  This  is  where  the  consumer, 
beginning  to  investigate  possible 
sources  of  credit,  is  likely  to  find 
himself  in  a  jungle.  Interest  rates 
and  discounts  trip  him  up;  carrying 
charges,  investigation  fees,  and  hid- 
den markups  beset  his  path;  delin- 
quency fees  and  repossession  clauses 
waylay  him. 

Few  consumers  even  take  the 
trouble  to  investigate.  People  who 
painstakingly  shop  around  from 
store  to  store,  compare  thread  count 
on  sheets,  or  trade-in  value  on  re- 
frigerators or  radios,  often  sign  an 
instalment  contract  without  reading 
half  of  it,  let  alone  comparing  costs 
of  credit  at  available  sources.  The 
consumer,  it  is  true,  may  have  to 
hire  himself  a  statistician  to  find  out 
how  much  credit  is  going  to  cost 
him. 

Downright  frauds  and  shady  deals 
are  practiced  by  a  minority  of  in- 
stalment dealers  and  sales  finance 
companies.  Entirely  apart  from 
these,  however,  there  are  two  rea- 
sons why  the  consumer  can  hardly 
compare  costs  intelligently  on  in- 
stalment purchases. 

Interest  rates  are  often  not  given 
at  all. 

When  they  are  given,  they  are 


seldom  what  they  seem.  Usually 
they  are  disguised  as  forms  of  the 
time-honored  6  percent.  In  the 
course  of  the  years,  6  percent  has 
come  for  many  people  to  be  synony- 
mous with  "fair  return  on  invest- 
ment," and  with  "credit."  Says 
one  merchant,  "6  percent  has  sex 
appeal  for  the  customer. ' ' 

THE  GOVERNOR'S  COMMITTEE 
in  Massachusetts  checked  on  "6  per- 
cent" rates.  In  105  cases  in  which 
"6  percent"  was  quoted,  here  are 
what  the  rates  actually  came  to: 

1  case  came  to  6  percent 

6  cases  were  actually  between  7 
and  10  percent 

61  cases  amounted  to  between  11 
and  20  percent 

19  cases  were  between  21  and  30 
percent 

10  cases  were  really  rates  of  be- 
tween 31  and  100  percent 

8  cases  were  between  101  and  679 
percent. 


Most  automobile  purchasers,  the 
State  Legislative  Committee  in  Wis- 
consin found,  thought  they  were 
paying  between  8  and  12  percent  for 
credit.  The  real  rates,  figured  the 
committee,  were  between  17  and  40 
percent,  and  in  many  transactions 
even  higher. 

Why  can't  customers  tell  rates  for 
what  they  are?  A  study  of  60  stores 
in  one  midwestern  State  showed  8 
different  ways  in  which  instalment 
charges  are  given,  or  differentiated 
from  cash  prices : 

(1)  A  flat  dollar-and-cents  charge, 
with  the  system  of  determining  the 
charge  not  disclosed;  (2)  a  discount 
from  the  advertised  or  list  price  for 
cash  payment,  granted  in  some  stores 
only  if  the  customer  demands  it;  (3) 
a  flat  percentage  levied  on  the  cash 
price  before  the  down  payment  is 
deducted;  (4)  a  percentage  per  year 
levied  on  the  Original  unpaid  bal- 
ance; (5)  a  flat  percentage,  without 
relation  to  the  length  of  the  loan. 


levied  on  the  original  unpaid  balance; 
(6)  a  percentage  per  month  on  the 
actual  unpaid  balance  outstanding 
each  month;  (7)  "no  charge"  for 
instalment  credit  (this  is  much  the 
same  as  the  second  method,  except 
that  cash  discounts  are  not  given 
even  on  request);  (8)  a  combination 
of  2  or  more  of  the  above  plans. 

This  listing,  moreover,  omits  all 
the  "incidental"  charges  and  fees 
which  may  offer  a  bewildering  va- 
riety of  terms  and  amounts. 

IS  THERE  ANY  SIMPLE  WAY 
for  the  consumer  to  chart  his  way 
through  this  jungle? 

"Most  consumers  are  ignorant  of 
higher  mathematics,"  observes  the 
Massachusetts  committee,  "yet  only 
through  the  use  of  rather  complex 
formulas  can  instalment  credit  costs, 
as  now  stated,  be  reduced  to  a  com- 
parable basis."  The  only  compar- 
able basis — since  time,  size,  and 
number  of  payments  vary — is  the 
rate  of  interest. 

A  leading  personal  finance  com- 
pany has  prepared  tables  from  which 
the  consumer  can,  by  the  use  of  some 
arithmetic,  figure  out  true  interest 
rates  on  loans  or  instalment  pur- 
chases. Quite  understandably,  the 
authors  of  this  table  would  like  con- 
sumers to  compare  their  interest 
rates  with  real  rather  than  ficti- 
tiously attractive  carrying  charges 
offered  by  lending  institutions  and 
instalment  sellers  whose  ways  of 
stating  terms  are  not  regulated  by 
law. 

For  those  with  a  taste  for  mathe- 
matical exercise,  there  are  a  couple 
of  formulas  by  which  one  may  com- 
pute interest  rates  on  instalment 
purchases.  Least  difficult  is  a  for- 
mula which  gives  the  interest  rate 
"correct  for  all  practical  purposes," 
when  all  the  instalment  payments 
are  of  equal  amounts.  Known  as 
the  "constant  ratio"  formula,  it  is: 

Iml 

Rate  per  year  =  -g^^^ 

Here  "m"  is  the  number  of  payments 
in  1  year  (for  monthly  payments 
"w"  is  12;  for  weekly  payments, 
52);  "I"  is  the  total  carrying  charge, 
or  interest,  in  dollars;  "B"  is  the 


SLOGAN  of  one  group  of  consumers  organized  into  a 
credit  union — a  cooperative  "baby  bank"  for  savings  and 
loans — is  "Shop  for  Your  Credit — Then  Shop  with  It." 
Credit  unions  finance  many  purchases  of  household 
equipment,  sometimes  automobiles,  for  their  members. 


unpaid  balance  at  the  beginning  of 
the  credit  period  (the  cash  price  less 
the  down  payment);  is  the 

number  of  payments,  not  counting 
the  down  payment. 

This  formula  takes  account  of  the 
fact  that  the  amount  of  money  which 
the  customer  is  borrowing  dimin- 
ishes month  by  month,  so  that  the 
average  amount  of  which  he  has  the 
use  is  about  half  the  original 
balance. 

A  set  of  furniture,  for  example, 
sells  for  $79,  payable  $9  down,  and 
$10  a  month  for  7  months,  with  "no 
carrying  charge."  A  cash  customer 
can  get  the  furniture  for  $7  less,  if  he 
asks  for  the  cash  price.  The  cost  of 
credit  therefore  is  $7.  The  unpaid 
balance,  the  cash  price,  $72,  less  the 
down  payment  of  $9,  is  $63.  That 
is  really  the  amount  of  money  which 
the  customer  is  borrowing  at  the 
outset.  In  this  case,  tn=ll;  1—7; 
B=63;»=7.  Applying  the  formula 
above: 

2X12X7  168 

The  rate  is,  therefore,  33-3  percent 
a  year. 

An  automobile  dealer  says:  "Try 
our  6-percent  plan  on  new  cars."  A 
customer  likes  a  snappy  new  model 
at  $705.  The  dealer  asks  a  down 
payment  of  $235,  and  an  insurance 
charge  of  $30.  He  subtracts  the 
down  payment  from  the  total  cash 
price,  then  adds  the  cost  of  insurance. 
On  this  sum,  the  customer  pays  6 
percent  for  the  privilege  of  making 
payment  in  12  equal  monthly  instal- 
ments. 

The  unpaid  balance  of  $470,  plus 
the  $30  insurance  charge,  is  $500,  the 
principal  on  which  the  interest  is 
figured.  Six  percent  of  that  is  $30, 
which  is  the  carrying  charge.  The 
rate  then  is: 

2  X  12  X  30 
500  X  13 

or  slightly  over  11  percent  a  year. 

In  comparing  instalment  charges 
with  interest  rates  on  various  types 
of  cash  loans,  one  must  remember  to 
calculate  interest  on  the  money  only 
while  the  borrower  has  its  use.  The 
true  interest  rate,  for  example,  on 


a  personal  finance  company  loan  at 
3/2  percent  a  month  on  the  unpaid 
balance,  comes  to  42  percent  a  year. 
But  on  a  $100  loan,  repayable  in  12 
monthly  instalments,  the  borrower 
will  not  pay  $42  interest;  he  will  pay 
$22.75. 

On  a  credit  union  loan,  to  take 
another  example,  with  interest  at  1 
percent  per  month  on  the  unpaid 
balance  (a  true  rate  of  12  percent  a 
year),  the  year's  interest  would  come 
to  $12  only  if  the  member  waited 
until  the  end  of  the  year  and  then 
repaid  the  $100  in  a  lump  sum.  But 
if  he  pays  it  back  in  equal  monthly 
instalments,  total  interest  for  the  12 
months  will  amount  to  $6.50. 

For  rough  calculations,  if  repay- 
ment is  by  equal  instalments,  figure 
the  use  of  the  total  sum  of  money  for 
half  the  total  time. 

ONLY  the  borrower  himself  can 
decide  whether  credit  is  too  expensive. 
A  rate  which  appears  high  in  terms 
of  interest  per  month  or  interest  per 
year,  may  not  be  too  much  for  the 
borrower  to  pay  for  the  immediate 
use  of  something  he  needs  or  wants. 
If  a  man  does  not  have  the  $10  cash 
price  of  a  tire,  he  may  be  willing  to 
pay  $1  down,  and  the  balance,  plus 
interest  of  10  percent  of  the  full  cash 
price,  in  10  weekly  instalments. 
Interest  here,  because  of  the  short 
period  the  loan  runs,  comes  to  104 
percent  a  year.  If  the  alternative  is 
leaving  his  car  idle  for  10  weeks,  the 
customer  may  find  this  a  reasonable 
credit  charge. 

Let  us  follow  the  consumer  as  he 
goes  out  to  shop,  let  us  say  for  a 
refrigerator — and  for  credit. 

At  one  store,  the  refrigerator  he 
selects  may  sell  for  $100,  with  a  $10 
down  payment,  and  the  rest  in  "easy 
payments"  of  $10  a  month,  with  a 
bookkeeping  charge  of  $3,  and  an 
interest  charge  of  "6  percent." 
That,  it  turns  out,  means  $6  de- 
ducted in  advance.  But  if  he  has  to 
pay  $10  down  on  his  merchandise, 
the  consumer  has  the  use  of  only  $90, 
not  $100,  and  that  only  for  a  single 
month,  until  he  puts  down  another 
$10  payment.  For  the  succeeding 
month,  he  is  getting  the  use  of  only 


$80.  By  the  last  month  he  has  the 
use  of  only  $10. 

Six  percent  of  what,  says  the 
shopper?  The  rate  on  this  deal, 
computed  by  the  "constant  ratio" 
formula,  actually  comes  to  24  per- 
cent a  year. 

At  another  store,  what  seems  like 
the  best  refrigerator  buy  for  his 
ne^s  is  priced  at  $110  with  "no 
carrying  charges."  Taking  his 
courage  in  hand,  the  consumer  in- 
quires about  a  cash  price.  He  dis- 
covers that  if  cash  is  paid,  the  re- 
frigerator can  be  had  for  $99 — with 
several  gadgets,  figured  at  $4.25 
retail  value,  thrown  in. 

At  a  third  store,  the  easy-payment- 
plan  is  easier.  No  money  down,  and 
the  customer  has  20  months  in  which 
to  pay.  The  only  carrying  charge, 
apparently,  is  a  50-cent  fee  per  pay- 
ment. There  is  a  "nominal"  insur- 
ance fee.  Oh,  yes,  the  refrigerator 
is  priced  at  $107-50. 

By  this  time,  the  consumer  may  be 
a  little  worried.  He  wants  to  know 
how  much  he  is  paying,  not  only  for 
the  refrigerator,  but  for  credit.  It 
is  hard  enough  to  calculate  the 
interest  rates  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison. 

BUT  PRICE  is  not  the  only  item  in 
an  instalment  contract.  When  the 
buyer  has  figured  out  what  the  mer- 
chandise is  going  to  cost  him,  and 
how  much  he  is  going  to  pay  for 
credit,  there  are  still  other  terms  and 
charges  to  compare. 

What  penalty  fees  is  he  liable  to? 

What  repossession  rights  does  the 
seller,  or  the  finance  company,  have? 

Exactly  to  whom  does  he  owe  the 
money? 

What  security  must  the  customer 
give? 

Is  he  turning  over  to  the  seller  the 
right  to  collect  his  salary  if  he  lapses 
in  payment? 

Is  there  any  rebate  for  payment  in 
less  time  than  the  contract  requires? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  ^ 
the  instalment  purchaser  wants  to  PfJ 
ask  himself  and  the  dealer.  Next  ^ 
Guide  article  in  this  series  on  credit  flj 
for  consumers  will  take  up  the  terms  Q 
of  the  instalment  contract.  6« 
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COOPERATION 


How  Consumer  Cooperatives 
Start 

CASE  NUMBER  ONE 

1.  Study  group  of  about  ten  people 
in  one  neighborhood  meet  evenings. 

2.  They  pool  orders  for  staple  gro- 
ceries, later  include  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, too,  and  distribute  the  goods 
from  the  basement  of  one  of  the 
members. 

3.  A  buying  club  is  formally  or- 
ganized.   Shares  are  sold. 

4.  A  full-time  store  is  opened. 

CASE  NUMBER  TWO 

1.  Luncheon  group,  composed 
chiefly  of  members  of  consumer  co- 
operatives, meets  weekly  to  consider 
cooperative  problems. 

2.  Survey  and  discussion  reveal  gas 
and  oil  cooperative  as  next  field  for 
cooperative  activity  for  city. 

3.  Single  pump  is  leased  at  private 
operator's  station. 

4.  Building  up  of  reserves  from 
gains  of  pump  operation;  sale  of  addi- 
tional shares. 

5.  Gas  and  oil  station  opened. 

CASE  NUMBER  THREE 

1.  A  farm  supply  purchasing  and 
grain  marketing  cooperative  is  oper- 
ating in  a  rural  county. 

2.  Discussion  groups  of  the  co-op's 
members  study  consumer  problems, 
urge  their  cooperative  to  handle  gro- 
ceries and  other  consumer  goods. 

3.  Staple  groceries  stocked  in  back 
Q  room  of  office  headquarters  of  the 
p  cooperative. 

^  4.  Shares  are  sold  in  a  cooperative 

WJ  grocery. 

y  5.  Full-time    grocery    store  is 

S  opened. 

^  CASE  NUMBER  FOUR 

o 

O       1.  Farmers' families  at  outing  hear 


talk  on  medical  care  as  consumer 
problem. 

2.  Committee,  including  farm  or- 
ganization leaders,  county  agent, 
home  demonstration  agent.  State 
university  teachers  in  colleges  of 
agriculture  and  medicine,  is  set  up  to 
study  medical  and  dental  care  needs 
of  the  area. 

3.  Discussion  group,  inspired  by 
the  committee,  studies  possibilities 
of  cooperative  provision  of  medical 
care. 

4.  Meeting  votes  to  set  up  medical 
cooperative.  Doctors  and  hospitals 
are  contacted  and  arrangements  made 
for  several  to  come  in  on  the  plan. 

5.  Cooperative  health  association 
sells  membership  certificates;  starts 
collecting  year's  dues  from  families; 
begins  offering  medical  care  and  hos- 
pitalization on  fixed-fee,  prepayment 
basis'. 

COOPERATION  between  coopera- 
tives, both  city  and  farm,  between  or- 
ganized consumers  and  producers,  is 
reported  by  the  Cooperative  Trading 
Company,  of  Waukegan,  Illinois: 

"Just  glance  at  the  commodities 
which  we,  as  organized  consumers ,  are 
getting  direct  from  the  producers  .  .  . 

'  'Our  potatoes  and  fish  come  largely 
from  producer  co-ops  in  Michigan. 
Our  eggs  and  milk  come  direct  from 
farmers  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 
Most  of  our  peaches,  grapes,  straw- 
berries, and  apples  are  bought  direct 
from  Michigan  truck  farmers. 

'  'Our  canned  milk  comes  from  a  pro- 
ducer co-op  in  Indiana,  and  much  of 
our  canned  vegetables  and  fruits  come 
straight  from  those  who  raise  and 
pack  them.  Our  coffee  comes  direct 
from  cooperative  wholesale  roaster- 
ies.  Some  of  our  flour  comes  from  a 
farmers'  mill  in  Indiana. 

'  'Our  gasoline  and  oil  products  come 


from  a  cooperative  organization. 
Much  of  our  poultry  and  meats  is 
bought  direct  from  the  growers." 

COOPERATIVE  PURCHASING  by 
farmers  is  on  the  increase.  So  is  co- 
operative marketing.  But  farmers  are 
stepping  up  their  joint  buying  even 
faster  than  their  cooperative  selling, 
according  to  2  Government  studies. 

Seventeen  out  of  100  American 
farmers  report  purchasing  some  of 
their  needs  the  cooperative  way  in 
1938 — as  compared  with  7  out  of  100 
in  1930 — according  to  a  special  survey 
of  3,000  farms  in  40  States  by  the 
Census  Bureau  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Cooperative  marketing 
was  reported  by  11  percent  of  the 
farmers  in  1930;  by  15  percent  of  the 
farmers  this  year.  The  number  of 
farm  owners  who  do  cooperative  buy- 
ing doubled  over  the  8  years.  For 
farm  tenants,  it  more  than  tripled. 

Half  a  million  farmers  buy  110 
million  dollars'  worth  of  gas,  oil,  and 
other  petroleum  products  a  year 
through  their  consumer  cooperatives, 
reports  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion after  a  "door-to-door"  survey  of 
15,500  associations  by  its  12  Banks 
for  Cooperatives .  The  survey  covered 
1936  operations. 

Over  3  million  farmers — almost 
half  of  the  whole  number  in  the 
United  States — either  market  some 
of  their  products  through  cooper- 
atives, or  buy  at  least  part  of  their 
supplies,  farm  business  services  or 
insurance  through  co-ops. 

Gross  sales  of  10,752  marketing 
and  purchasing  societies  came  to 
$2,715,000,000.  Of  this  total,  $2,- 
280,000,000  represented  sales  of  farm 
products;  435  million  dollars,  cooper- 
ative purchasing  by  farmers. 


SHOPPING  FOR  PAINT 

ICon  tinned  from  Page  6] 

out,  a  coating  consisting  wholly  of 
white  lead  on  woods  that  hold 
paint  well  will  still  go  through  a 
long  period  of  neglect  during  which 
it  looks  shabby  but  not  unkempt. 
After  such  neglect,  a  white  lead  sur- 
face can  easily  be  repainted  without 
undue  expense.  Paint  of  type  L  is 
recommended  also  for  houses  in 
which  moisture  at  times  collects 
behind  the  painted  woodwork.  The 
coating  will  blister  as  readily  as 
other  paints  but,  if  the  coating  con- 
sists entirely  of  white  lead  paint, 
the  blisters  usually  disappear  when 
the  wood  dries  out  without  leading 
to  a  subsequent  peeling  and  scaling. 

Type  TL,  high  content  of  white 
lead.  The  pigment  consists  of  tita- 
nium pigment  and  white  lead,  with 
no  zinc  oxide.  This  makes  a  very 
soft  paint  that  behaves  in  many 
respects  like  paint  of  Type  L. 

Type  TLZ,  high  content  of  white 
lead,  medium  content  of  zinc  oxide. 

Type  TLZ,  high  content  of  white 
lead,  low  content  of  zinc  oxide,  plus 
titanium. 

Type  TLZ,  medium  content  of 
white  lead,  medium  content  of  zinc 
oxide,  plus  titanium. 

Type  TLZ,  medium  content  of 
white  lead,  low  content  of  zinc 
oxide. 

Type  TLZ,  low  content  of  white 
lead,  medium  content  of  zinc  oxide. 

The  pigment  in  these  five  types  of 
paint  is  a  mixture  of  titanium  pig- 
ment, white  lead,  and  zinc  oxide,  in 
the  relative  proportions  indicated. 
The  white  paint  in  the  "first  grade" 
brand  of  most  manufacturers  of  pre- 
pared paint  is  now  of  one  of  these 
types.  The  TLZ  paints  remain 
cleaner  and  whiter  through  a  greater 
part  of  their  useful  life  than  paints  of 
other  types.  When  tinted,  however, 
the  color  begins  to  fade  fairly  early. 
When  painting  is  done  consistently 
with  any  one  type  of  TLZ  paint, 
coatings  of  excellent  durability  that 
remain  free  from  checking  or  crack- 
ing for  a  relatively  long  time  are 


obtained.  However,  if  repainting 
is  delayed  too  long,  conspicuous 
cracking  and  eventually  curling  and 
scaling  develop  which  leave  a  diffi- 
cult and  uncertain  surface  for  repaint- 
ing. Paint  jobs  ordinarily  should 
be  spaced  at  4  to  5  year  intervals. 

Type  TZ,  medium  content  of  zinc 
oxide:  The  pigment  consists  of  tita- 
nium pigment  and  zinc  oxide,  with 
no  white  lead.  Paints  of  TZ  type 
remain  cleaner  than  any  other  house 
paints  on  the  market.  When  applied 
under  unfavorable  conditions  such  as 
painting  in  unseasonable  weather, 
they  are  less  reliable  in  behavior  than 
paints  containing  white  lead.  For 
use  in  localities  where  there  is  hydro- 
gen sulfide  in  the  air  the  TZ  paints 
are  advantageous  because  white  lead 
blackens  under  these  conditions. 

Type  LZ,  very  high  content  of 
white  lead,  high  content  of  zinc 
oxide. 

Type  LZ,  very  high  content  of 
white  lead,  medium  content  of  zinc 
oxide. 

Type  LZ,  very  high  content  of 
white  lead,  low  content  of  zinc 
oxide. 

Type  LZ,  high  content  of  white 
lead,  high  content  of  zinc  oxide. 

Type  LZ,  high  content  of  white 
lead,  medium  content  of  zinc  oxide. 

The  pigment  contains  white  lead 
and  zinc  oxide,  with  or  without 
transparent  pigments.  Paints  of  the 
LZ  types  are  apparently  becoming 
obsolete  as  white  prepared  paints 
but  they  are  still  very  widely  used 
for  tinted  paints  because  they  are 
thought  to  retain  the  original  color 
somewhat  longer  than  other  paints. 
The  relative  seriousness  of  fading  and 
soiling  with  dirt  is  largely  a  matter 
of  individual  preference. 

Zinc  sulfide  pigments  are  used  in 
many  house  paints  but  nearly  all  of 
them  are  manufacturers'  second-  or 
third-grade  paints.  On  the  other 
hand  the  great  majority  of  cheap 
white  and  tinted  paints  contain 
lithopone  or  other  zinc  sulfide  pig- 
ments. Though  technical  men  may 
disagree  about  the  suitability  of 
zinc  sulfide  pigments  for  making 


high-grade  house  paints,  consumers 
may  well  assume  that  any  house 
paint  containing  such  pigments  is 
not  of  the  best  quality.  The  zinc 
sulfide  pigments,  however,  are  en- 
tirely suitable  for  high-grade  interior 
paints,  particularly  wall  paints. 
They  are  widely  used  for  this 
purpose. 


CAREFUL  STUDY  of  paint  formulas 

on  paint  cans,  and  the  keeping  of  e> 

careful  records  as  to  the  date  of  each  «> 

paint  job  and  kind  of  paint  used  can  ^ 

help  consumers  reduce  these  failures.  ^ 

Consumers,   however,   will   find  ^ 

their   problems   greatly  simplified  g 

when  a  simple  and  practical  method  ^ 

of  classifying  and  grading  paints  Q 
is  adopted  by  paint  manufacturers, 


APPLIED  PROPERLY  and  given 
reasonable  care,  all  of  the  paints 
listed  here  will  give  good  service  for 
specific  purposes  if  made  well.  A 
paint  surface,  however,  isn't  quite  so 
imperishable  as  the  memory  of  a 
good  woman.  Periodically  it  must 
be  renewed.  When  it  is  renewed  it 
should  be  renewed  with  the  same 
type  of  paint  originally  used.  There 
are  some  exceptions  to  the  rule,  but 
consumers  should  make  the  excep- 
tions only  when  their  own  experience 
has  shown  that  one  kind  of  paint 
goes  over  another  kind  of  paint 
satisfactorily.  To  make  sure  that 
they  do  not  waste  their  money,  con- 
sumers should  make  a  note  of  the 
formulas  of  the  paints  they  use  so 
that  when  they  go  buying  again 
they  can  purchase  the  same  kind  of 
paint. 

Experts  in  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  who  have  studied  more  than 
500  cases  of  unsatisfactory  paint 
service  within  the  last  few  years 
learned  that  most  paint  failures  that 
are  caused  by  faulty  application  or 
maintenance  come  from  (1)  the 
painter's  ignorance  of  the  kind  of 
paint  he  is  using,  (2)  the  failure  to 
space  painting  in  accordance  with 
the  kind  of  paint  used,  and  (3)  from 
using  different  kinds  of  paint  for 
successive  paint  jobs. 
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SODIUM  SALT  of  para-sulfo-benzl- 
ethylamino  -  f  uchson  -  benzylethylimoni- 
um  sulfonate  may  sound  like  "boo"  to 
some  people,  but  it  didn't  scare  the 
resolute  consumers  who  turned  up  re- 
cently at  hearings  conducted  by  tlie 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  on  the 
certification  of  coal-tar  colors  for  use  in 
foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics  sold  in  in- 
terstate commerce. 

"The  Secretary  (of  Agriculture)," 
reads  the  new  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Law,  "shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions providing  for  the  listing  of  coal- 
tar  colors  which  are  harmless  and  suit- 
able for  use  in  foods  .  .  .  drugs  .  .  . 
cosmetics  .  .  .  and  for  the  certifica- 
tion of  batches  of  such  colors,  with  or 
without  harmless  diluents." 

Acting  under  this  law,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  issued  in  Decem- 
ber 1938  its  proposed  regulations  for 
coal-tar  colors.  All  of  the  coal-tar 
colors  which,  as  a  starter,  the  FDA 
proposed  to  certify  as  safe  for  use  were 
listed  in  the  announcement.  Their 
chemical  constituency  was  set  forth. 
Maximum  amounts  of  certain  sub- 
stances were  prescribed.  Procedure 
was  outlined. 

This,  said  the  FDA,  is  what  we  pro- 
pose to  do.  Everybody — and  they 
meant  everybody — who  has  anything 
to-  say  about  the  proposed  regulations 
is  invited  to  come  to  public  hearings 
and  speak  up.  On  the  basis  of  the 
testimony  and  the  findings  of  the  FDA, 


we  will  issue  final  regulations  which 
will  go  into  effect  on  June  25,  1939. 
On  that  date,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture must  assure  consumers  that  the 
colors  for  use  in  foods,  drugs,  and  cos- 
metics sold  in  interstate  commerce  are 
safe. 

Consumers  came  to  the  public  hear- 
ings. They  didn't  pretend  to  be  ex- 
perts. They  didn't  even  pretend  to 
know  the  meaning  of  most  of  the 
words  that  were  being  used  at  the 
hearing.  But  they  did  know  what  they 
wanted  as  consumers. 

"We  want  dyes  that  are  harmless 
and  suitable  for  use,  and  that  we  con- 
sider to  be  one  of  the  prime  requisites 
of  a  cosmetic.  .  .  ,"  said  one  con- 
sumer. We  don't  know  how  to  select 
cosmetics  that  have  harmless  dyes  in 
them.  .  .  .  We  can't  tell  one  from 
the  other,  and  so  we  must  be  protected 
and  we  want  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  protect  us.  .  .  ." 

A  proceeding  that  permits  consum- 
ers, business  men,  manufacturers,  law- 
yers. Government  chemists,  and  law- 
enforcement  officers  to  sit  down  in  a 
hearing  room  and  talk  out  their  joint 
problems,  each  one  recognizing  the 
competence  and  interest  of  the  other, 
lays  the  basis  for  genuine  democratic 
rule  in  industry. 

Behind  the  hearing  were  weeks  of 
careful  research  and  consultation  with 
non-Government  chemical  experts. 
When  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 


tion started  on  its  "colossal"  task  of  de- 
fining safe  colors,  it  went  first  of  all  to 
the  manufacturers  of  coal-tar  colors. 
From  them,  the  Administration  ob- 
tained a  list  of  1,400  colors.  This 
vast  assortment  was  boiled  down  to  56 
basic  colors. 

Then,  in  the  words  of  an  FDA  ex- 
pert, "We  injected  these  dyes  into  ani- 
mals ...  we  fed  them  to  animals 
...  we  have  given  them  to  animals 
by  stomach  tube  ...  we  made  skin 
sensitization  tests.  ...  In  other  words 
we  have  made  four  attacks  on  each  and 
every  one  of  the  56  organic  radicals 
listed  in  this  group.  ..." 

These  were  the  56  colors  listed  in 
the  proposed  regulations.  There  were 
objections,  of  course,  to  some  of  the 
specifications.  Objections  were  all  duly 
recorded  along  with  the  approvals. 
On  the  basis  of  the  whole  testimony, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  pro- 
mulgate the  final  rules.  If  exceptions 
are  then  made  to  these  rules,  they  can 
be  taken  to  the  courts. 

After  June  25,  1939,  as  a  manufac- 
turer makes  a  batch  of  one  of  the  ap- 
proved dyes,  he  will  send  a  sample  of 
it  to  the  FDA  for  testing.  He  will 
have  to  state  that  the  sample  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  batch.  He  will 
have  to  say  how  much  color  there  is  in 
the  batch.  The  sample  will  have  to  be 
sealed  in  a  package  which  prevents  de- 
terioration or  change  in  composition. 
The  batch  itself,  until  finally  put  up  for 
sale,  will  have  to  be  sealed  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  won't  deteriorate  or 
change  in  composition. 

When  the  FDA  receives  the  sample, 
it  will  number  the  batch,  test  the  sam- 
ple, and  if  it  is  safe,  will  certify  it  as 
safe  for  use  in  one  or  more  of  the  three 
types  of  products — foods,  drugs,  and 
cosmetics — over  which  it  has  control. 

A  certified  batch  may  be  sold  pro- 
vided it  is  labeled  properly.  The  label 
will  have  to  state  that  the  color  con- 
tained in  the  package  comes  from  a 
certified  batch  and  at  the  same  time 
indicate  the  purposes  for  which  it  has 
been  certified.  The  label  will  have  to 
bear  the  lot  number  assigned  it  by  the 
FDA,  for  checking  back  in  case  some- 
thing turns  up.  Finally,  it  will  have 
to  state  what  percentage  of  pure  dye 
it  contains. 


Building  for  Bigger  Consumption 
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If  low-income  consumers  are  not  to  be  punished  with 
poor  diets ^  if  farmers  producing  abundance  are  not  to 
be  punished  with  low  prices^  America  must  explore  new 
solutions  for  present  marketing  problems.  Former  Presi- 
dent Tapp  of  the  Government's  Federal  Surplus  Commod- 
ities Corporation  suggests  some  new  marketing  ideas  * 


THERE  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion 
lately  of  the  possibilities  of  increasing 
the  consumption  of  food  products  by 
our  low-income  groups.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  announced 
that  it  intends  to  see  what  can  be  done 
in  a  small  way  under  the  present  Farm 
Act.  It  is  considering  a  number  of 
suggestions  made  by  dealers,  trade  or- 
ganizations, and  others  by  which  con- 
structive plans  might  be  carried  out 
through  the  existing  trade  channels. 

In  some  way  or  another  we  must 
have  more  consumption  domestically 
if  the  farm-surplus  problem  is  to  be 
solved.  To  bring  this  about  consumers 
must  have  more  income,  or  we  must 
find  ways  of  stretching  out  their  pres- 
ent buying  power,  especially  for  those 
of  the  low-income  groups.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  most  constructive  ways  of 
expanding  food  consumption  which 
has  been  put  forward  is  through  the 
widespread  provision  of  well-balanced 
luncheon  programs  in  schools,  particu- 
larly in  the  low-income  areas  of  our 


cities,  and  even  in  many  rural  sections 
where  lack  of  knowledge  and  poverty 
are  accompanied  by  widespread  malnu- 
trition among  the  children.  Certainly 
such  a  program  would  merit  the  full 
support  of  all  private  and  public  agen- 
cies interested  in  the  health  and  vigor 
of  the  oncoming  generation  tempo- 
rarily affected  by  adverse  economic  and 
social  conditions.  In  our  surplus-com- 
modity distribution  programs  we  are 
finding  an  increasingly  important  out- 
let in  school  lunches,  where  surpluses 
of  essential  food  products  are  used  to 
supplement  the  inadequate  diets  of  un- 
dernourished school  children. 

THERE  IS  ALSO  an  opportunity,  quite 
apart  from  any  special  pricing,  in 
special  low-cost  methods  of  distribu- 
tion. Wholesalers  might  look  further 
into  this  with  advantage.  Manufac- 
turers have  learned  to  tap  different  in- 
come groups;  they  offer  a  range  of 
services  and  qualities  at  different  costs. 
Agriculture  is  backward  in  this  respect, 


perhaps  because  the  farmers  are  not 
sufficiently  in  touch  with  the  distribu- 
tors or  consumers.  The  ordinary  sep- 
aration of  commodities  into  grades 
and  sizes  is  not  enough.  There  should 
be  systematic,  permanent,  and  wide- 
spread efforts  to  make  certain  commod- 
ities available  with  less  than  the  usual 
amount  of  intermediary  services  and 
costs. 

CONSUMERS  in  the  higher-income 
groups  demand  complicated  and  ex- 
pensive services  from  the  distributing 
agencies.    They  want  fancy  packaging, 
slicing,    and    wrapping.    They  want 
frequent  deliveries.    They  want  elab- 
orate related  services.    All  these  things 
cost  money.    Moreover,   the  higher- 
income  groups  demand  and  can  pay 
for  higher  quality  products.  Increas- 
ing attention  must  be  given  to  the  pos-  ^ 
sibility   of   selling  satisfactory   foods  S 
less    expensively    serviced    at    lower  ^ 
prices.  c>4 
Along  with  this  possibility  for  in-  ^ 
creasing   consumption    through    new  ^ 
types  of  distribution,  we  ought  to  con-  ^ 
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*  From  an  address  lo  ihe  National  American 
Wholesale  Grocers'  Association.  Jan/tary  24,  19}9. 


"CONSUMERS  must  have  more  income,  or  we 
must  find  ways  of  stretching  their  present  buying 
power,  especially  for  those  of  the  low-income  groups." 
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"THERE  should  be  systematic,  permanent,  and  widespread 
efforts  to  make  certain  commodities  available  with  less 
than  the  usual  amount  of  intermediary  services  and  costs." 


sider  the  possibiHty  of  having  more 
flexibility  in  distribution  costs.  On  the 
average,  the  American  farmer  gets 
from  45  to  50  percent  of  the  consum- 
er's food  dollar.  The  rest  goes  to 
transportation  agencies,  processors,  and 
wholesale  and  retail  distributors. 
Farmers  get  a  smaller  proportion  of  the 
consumer's  dollar  than  they  got  before 
the  war.  This  does  not  prove  extor- 
tion ;  it  may  reflect  higher  wages  or  in- 
creased values  added  to  the  commodity 
in  processing  and  distribution.  But 
perhaps  the  charges  could  and  should 
vary  more  with  supply  conditions. 

FREQUENTLY,  the  supply  of  certain 
farm  commodities  is  so  large  that  price 
declines  cancel  the  farmer's  return  and 
leave  only  enough  to  pay  for  distribu- 
tion. The  inevitable  result  is  waste  of 
agricultural  and  human  resources. 


Such  a  situation  naturally  raises  the 
question  whether  processors,  handlers, 
and  railroads  might  be  able  to  reduce 
their  charges  to  a  point  where  the  crops 
could  reach  consumers,  and  the  farmers 
could  get  at  least  something  for  their 
labor.  In  more  normal  seasons  higher 
charges  would  be  appropriate. 

Such  flexibility  in  marketing  costs 
would  be  difficult  to  work  out  on  a 
broad  scale,  but  an  interesting  experi- 
ment in  this  field  is  now  being  tried 
with  this  year's  record  citrus  crop, 
through  the  voluntary  cooperation  of 
the  handlers  of  the  crop.  Citrus  fruit 
this  year  is  so  plentiful  that  no  further 
reduction  the  farmers  could  make  in 
their  prices  would  mean  anything  to 
consumers,  but  lower  distribution 
charges  may  increase  the  consumption 
materially  and  allow  some  return  to  the 
producer. 


"IN  many  cities  the  marketing  facilities  are  old,  and 
have  undergone  little  change  in  50  years  or  more." 


THIS  IS  NOT  an  appeal  to  philan- 
thropy. Handlers,  processors,  and  dis- 
tributors have  their  troubles  like  other 
folk.  They  have  to  live  with  stern 
competition.  As  producers  of  consum- 
able values,  they  have  a  right  to  a  fair 
return ;  moreover,  without  it,  they  can- 
not continue  to  function.  Many  farm- 
ers and  consumers  believe  that  proces- 
sors, wholesalers,  and  retailers  charge 
too  much,  but  the  business  mortality 
among  them  suggests  that  only  the 
very  fit  survive.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  our  marketing  system 
could  be  improved  in  such  a  way  as  to 
reduce  the  spread  between  country  and 
city  prices  and  stimulate  consumption. 
Studies  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  other  agencies  show  that  in 
many  cities  the  marketing  facilities  are 
old  and  have  undergone  little  change 
in  50  years  or  more.  Meantime  popu- 
lation has  increased;  new  methods  of 
transportation  have  developed;  and 
both  production  and  consumption  have 
changed  tremendously. 

PERHAPS  ALSO  with  some  commodi- 
ties the  increasing  volume  of  distribu- 
tion warrants  some  decline  in  the  aver- 
age unit  charges.  I  am  not  speaking 
now  of  flexibility  in  charges  as  between 
seasons  of  glut  and  seasons  of  shortage 
but  of  the  average  mark-up.  Nor- 
mally, in  factories  as  well  as  on  farms, 
costs  decline  when  the  volume  of  pro- 
duction increases.  Why  should  the 
same  principle  not  apply  to  distribu- 
tion? Farm  commodities,  like  citrus 
fruit  and  certain  vegetables,  have  in- 
creased in  production  enormously  dur- 
ing recent  years.  It  should  be  possible 
to  market  the  increased  volume  with  a 
smaller  per-unit  mark-up.  That  would 
be  a  direct  inducement  to  consumers  to 
expand  their  consumption.  If  the 
trade  could  move  the  increased  volume 
through  reductions  in  handling  charges 
all  along  the  line,  there  could  be  lower 
prices  to  consumers,  some  return  to 
producers,  and  a  larger  volume  of 
business  and  possibly  even  increased 
net  returns  to  the  transportation  agen- 
cies and  handlers.  In  the  distribution 
services,  with  their  dependence  on  uni- 
form and  customary  charges,  the  usual 
mark-ups  may  no  longer  reflect  prop- 
erly the  costs  or  develop  fully  the  op- 


"IT  should  be  possible  to  market  the  increased  volume  with  a  smaller  per-unit  mark-up. 
That  would  be  a  direct  inducement  to  consumers   to   expand   their  consumption." 


portunities  of  marketing.  This  ques- 
tion also  would  seem  to  deserve  careful 
consideration  by  distributing  agencies. 

ACTION  along  this  line  could  be  tied 
in  with  consumer  education  as  to  the 
supply,  the  relative  prices,  and  the 
dietary  values  of  different  products. 
Diets  of  families  of  employed  wage 
earners  and  of  low-salaried  workers  are 
often  very  inadequate.  Even  among 
urban  families  with  enough  income, 
many  do  not  get  a  good  diet.  Out  of 
every  10  families  that  spend  enough 
money  for  a  good  diet,  only  two  to 
four  families  actually  select  good  diets. 
More  consumer  information  and  con- 
sumer service  can  help  greatly  to  cor- 
rect this  situation,  particularly  if 
backed  with  special  marketing  pro- 
grams. There  have  been  a  number  of 
experiments  in  which  food  retailers 
have  cooperated  to  push  the  sale  of 
particular  crops.  Within  the  last  3 
years  about  30  major  agricultural  crops 
have  had  support  of  this  type.  At 
least  some  of  these  campaigns  were 
successful  in  moving  surplus  crops  into 
consumption.  Both  farmers  and  dis- 
tributors appear  to  have  benefited. 

SOME  PRODUCTS  respond  to  such 
promotional  campaigns  better  than 
others.  The  grapefruit  drive  of  1937 
succeeded  notably,  partly  because  of  the 
character  of  the  commodity.  Sales  of 
grapefruit  by  two  major  chains  doubled 
during  the  campaign.  Efforts  to  in- 
crease the  sales  of  beef  by  special  ad- 
vertising and  special  prices  succeeded 
well  in  1936.  In  August  1936,  the 
month  of  the  campaign,  chain-store 
sales  of  beef  were  59  percent  greater 
than  in  the  corresponding  month  of 
the  previous  year  and  nearly  double 
those  of  August  1937.    There  was  a 


successful  sales  campaign  for  dry  beans 
in  1938.  On  the  other  hand,  attempts 
to  increase  the  sales  of  eggs  in  a  special 
campaign  in  1937  appear  to  have  met 
with  much  less  success. 

These  retail  campaigns  do  best  when 
supplies  are  large  and  prices  low. 
Usually  they  feature  additional  price 
concessions  made  possible  through 
lower  margins.  Agriculture  as  a  whole, 
of  course,  cannot  benefit  merely  from 
the  diversion  of  consumer  purchases 
from  one  food  product  to  another.  But 
special  campaigns  can  relieve  groups  of 
producers  who  are  in  especially  unfa- 
vorable situations.  There  are  some 
cautions  to  be  obser^'ed.  Commodities 
should  not  be  pushed  that  do  not  need 
special  assistance.  Consumer  cam- 
paigns should  not  be  too  frequent. 
They  should  rest  on  actual  inducements 
to  increased  consumption  rather  than 
merely  on  colorful  advertising. 

ALL  OF  THESE  considerations  em- 
phasize our  need  for  efficient  distribu- 
tion. We  must  not  tolerate  backward 
steps.  Consumption  in  many  lines 
would  expand  automatically  if  all  our 
people  could  be  quickly  reemployed  at 
good  wages.  Even  the.-'.,  however,  it 
would  be  important  to  keep  the  costs  of 


distribution  low  and  to  provide  means 
that  would  bring  about  full  consump- 
tion of  foods  by  the  lower-income 
groups. 

Naturally,  we  cannot  expect  an  easy 
panacea.  Improvements  in  marketing 
alone  cannot  make  production  and 
consumption  balance  or  keep  up  prices 
in  the  face  of  gluts.  Agriculture  has 
surplus  capacity;  it  has  a  continuing 
need  to  adjust  new  supplies,  to  keep 
the  costs  of  production  low,  and  to 
maintain  a  good  balance  among  the 
different  crops.  Full  speed  ahead, 
with  all  available  farm  land,  labor,  and 
capital  in  total  use,  may  not  be  possible 
again  for  many  years — certainly  not 
without  a  great  increase  in  the  demand 
for  farm  products  and  a  great  increase 
also  in  the  power  of  industry  to  absorb 
rural  population  and  keep  the  farm 
manpower  from  being  excessive. 

Such  facts,  however,  do  not  lessen 
the  importance  of  good  marketing; 
they  increase  it.  They  challenge  us  to 
find  or  develop  new  markets  for  farm 
products  and  to  deal  through  market- 
ing controls  with  the  surpluses  that  still 
accumulate.  The  only  way  is  through 
increased  cooperation  among  growers, 
processors,  distributors,  and  public 
agencies. 


"ACTION  along  this  line  could  be  tied  in  with 
consumer  education  as  to  the  supply,  the  relative 
prices,  and  the  dietary  values  of  different  products." 


Inside  Your  Cup  of  Chocolate 


Standards  of  identity  will  help  consumers  to  select  wisely 
from  among  the  many  different  flavorsome  and  nour- 
ishing cocoa  and  chocolate  preparations  on  the  market 


WHEN  MONEY  burned  holes  in  the 
pockets  of  Aztecs,  it  was  no  problem  at 
all  for  them  to  smother  the  flame. 
They  simply  drank  their  dollars.  Coin- 
age of  the  realm,  as  it  were,  for  them 
was  a  cacao  bean,  so  when  recklessness 
took  possession  of  them,  they  simply 
brewed  their  change  into  a  cup  of 
chocolate. 

Aztec  profligates  ground  up  their 
cacao  beans  with  herbs,  spices,  chile, 
and  corn.  By  adding  water,  the  mix- 
ture was  transformed  into  a  paste. 
Then  they  beat  the  paste,  adding  more 
water  the  while,  and  pouring  the  liq- 
uid back  and  forth  between  containers 
until  it  was  almost  all  froth.  By  that 
time  it  was  ready  to  serve  in  ceremonial 
cups  made  out  of  gourds. 

With  this  recipe  the  Spanish  con- 
cjuistadores  took  the  cacao  bean  back 
to  Europe.  First  European  reaction  to 
chocolate  was  that  it  might  be  very 
well  for  an  American  aborigine,  but 
that  so  far  as  Europeans  were  con- 
cerned it  was  just  so  much  surplusage. 

Someone  then  thought  of  adding 
vanilla,  another  exotic  food  from 
America,  to  chocolate.  To  this  some- 
one else  added  sugar.  Perhaps  a  third 
person  added  cinnamon.  By  that  time 
a  pubhc-opinion  poll  would  have  re- 
vealed that  the  people  who  drank  this 
new  drink  thought  they  had  something. 

Linnaeus,  the  famous  botanist  to 
whom  we  owe  the  scientific  names  of 
most  plants,  thought  so  well  of  the 
new  drink  that  he  named  the  fruit  of 
the  cacao  tree  "Theobroma,"  food  for 
the  gods.    Brillat-Savarin,  the  French- 


man who  wrote  so  appreciatively  of 
food,  had  a  similar  regard  for  choco- 
late. Said  he,  "The  people  who  make 
constant  use  of  chocolate  are  the  ones 
who  enjoy  the  most  steady  health  and 
are  the  least  subject  to  a  multitude  of 
little  ailments  which  destroy  the  com- 
fort of  life;  their  plumpness  is  also 
more  equal.  These  are  two  advan- 
tages which  everyone  may  verify 
among  his  own  friends  and  wherever 
the  practice  is  in  use." 

FEW  PEOPLE  are  happy  at  the  idea 
of  plumpness  these  days,  even  if  it  is 
equal,  but  for  all  that  the  recommenda- 
tions of  chocolate  are  so  well  received 
that  in  the  United  States  alone  in  the 
year  1935-36  there  were  imported 
some  571  million  pounds  of  cocoa  and 
cacao  beans. 

Nor  has  chocolate  entirely  lost  its 
exotic  background,  for  most  of  the 
American  supply  of  cocoa  comes  from 
British  West  Africa,  that  is,  from  the 
Gold  and  Ivory  Coasts.  Brazil  ranks 
next  in  importance  as  a  supplier  of 
cocoa  to  the  United  States,  with  size- 
able quantities  coming  from  the  other 
South  American  States  and  the  West 
Indies. 

Tropical  and  exotic,  the  cacao  tree, 
which  is  a  native  in  the  Orinoco  Valley 
in  South  America  and  an  immigrant 
everywhere  else,  would  strike  anyone 
who  grew  up  looking  at  apple  trees, 
oak  trees,  and  evergreens  as  a  curious 
tree.  Covered  with  a  thick  foliage  the 
year  round,  the  cacao  tree  has  leaves 
which  are  red  when  they  are  young. 


WILD  yeast  in  the  air  and  enzymes  within  the  cacao  beans 
combine  to  ferment  the  cacao  beans,  and  during  this  process 
their  original  creamy  white  color  changes  into  the  rich 
brown  chocolate  color  that  is  associated  with  cacao  products. 


green  when  they  are  mature.  About 
the  size  and  shape  of  palm  leaves,  they 
are,  however,  heavily  ridged. 

Mosses  grow  all  over  the  cacao  tree, 
and  one  of  its  bitter  enemies  is  a  va- 
riety of  the  mistletoe. 

Since  the  growing  season  in  the 
tropics  is  continuous,  mature  pods, 
podkins,  and  flowers  may  be  found  on 
the  cacao  tree  all  the  time.  The 
flowers,  which  unfold  from  buds 
hardly  larger  than  a  grain  of  rice,  are 
tiny,  odorless,  wax-like  flowers  with 
either  pink  or  yellow  blooms. 

CACAO  PODS  grow  directly  from  the 
tree  trunk  and  branches  and  quite  close 
to  the  ground.  Hanging  from  short, 
thick  stalks,  the  pods  when  mature  are 
the  shape  of  elongated  cantaloups,  but 
on  the  tree  they  are  colored  so  bril- 
liantly and  so  variously  that  the  efl^ect 
is  that  of  a  tree  hung  with  Chinese 
lanterns.  Colors  range  from  a  dull 
crimson  to  gold,  to  dark  yellow  and 
pea  green. 

By  breaking  open  the  woody  rind 
of  the  cacao  pod,  a  pale  amethyst  pulp 
is  revealed  in  which  there  are  em- 
bedded two  rows  of  gleaming  white 
beans.  These  are  the  cacao  beans.  In- 
side they  shade  from  a  royal  purple  to 
a  snowy  white.  Fermented,  the  beans 
turn  one  of  a  variety  of  shades  of 
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THESE  pods,  which  look  like  cantaloups 
gone  wild,  are  the  cacao  pods.  They  grow 
directly  from  tlie  trunk  and  branches  of 
the  cacao  tree. 


As  the  baskets  are  filled,  the  women 
hoist  them  to  their  heads  and  carry 
them  to  a  central  clearing  where  they 
are  emptied  into  a  great  pile.  In  a 
circle  around  the  pile,  men  with  short, 
sharp  cutlasses  cut  them  open  and  then 
with  a  jerk  crack  the  husks  apart. 
Girls  take  the  opened  pods  and  scoop 
the  cacao  beans  out  of  their  pulpy  cov- 
ering. Then  the  beans  are  placed 
either  on  leaves  or  in  a  tray  for  fer- 
menting. 

Cacao  beans  ferment  from  2  to  9 
days  under  the  stimulus  of  wild  yeast 
in  the  air  and  enzymes  in  the  cacao. 
During  this  time  the  beans  turn  brown 
and  acquire  their  characteristic  cocoa 
odor.  The  cacao  bean  is  then  dried 
ready  for  shipment  to  world  markets. 

SIEVING  is  the  first  step  in  the  manu- 
facture of  chocolate  and  cocoa.  The 
cacao  beans  pass  through  rotating 
screens  which  remove  twigs,  shells,  and 
the  miscellaneous  debris  picked  up  on 
the  way  from  the  jungle  to  the  factory. 
Then,  as  in  the  case  of  coffee,  the 
beans   are   roasted.    To   insure  even 


roasting,  the  beans  are  placed  in  rotat- 
ing drums  which  turn  them  over  and 
over  until  the  bean  color  is  an  even 
brown  and  the  factory  is  aromatic  with 
the  rich,  warm  fragrance  of  chocolate, 
a  fragrance,  incidentally,  which  is  pro- 
duced by  minute  quantities  of  the  same 
oil  used  in  the  manufacture  of  lavender 
perfume. 

Roasted  to  a  fragrant  crispness,  the 
beans  then  pass  through  rollers,  which 
break  open  the  shells  enclosing  them, 
into  a  winnowing  machine  which  blows 
away  the  shell  and  chaff  and  permits 
the  bean,  known  in  this  stage  as  the 
nib,  to  fall  on  a  belt  which  carries  it 
farther  on  between  grinding  stones. 

Between  a  revolving  top  stone  and  a 
stationary  bottom  stone,  the  cacao  nib 
is  ground  slowly  until  the  fat  in  the 
nutty  nucleus  melts  to  produce  a  thick, 
brown  liquid.  When  this  liquid  is 
permitted  to  harden,  it  forms  into  a 
hard,  fatty,  brown  mass. 

COCOA  and  chocolate  part  company 
here. 

The  fatty  brown  mass  headed  for  a 
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brown.  These  are  the  cacao  beans  of 
commerce  that  go  trailing  through  the 
jungle  on  the  heads  of  natives,  are 
loaded  into  lighters  to  seagoing  ves- 
sels, and  then  are  steamed  across  the 
ocean  to  be  made  into  cocoa  products. 

Cacao  trees  are  cultivated  on  planta- 
tions. Usually  they  are  planted  in  the 
shade  of  another  tree,  sometimes  in  the 
shade  of  a  tree  called  the  ""Mother  of 
the  Cacao,"  sometimes  in  the  shade  of 
banana,  mango,  or  rubber  trees,  in 
other  places,  sentimentalists  will  be 
happy  to  learn,  the  cacao  tree  is  planted 
in  the  shade  of  the  bread-fruit  tree. 

Long-handled  steel  knives  shaped 
like  a  mitten  are  used  by  natives  in  har- 
vesting the  cacao.  The  artificial  hand 
is  used  so  that  the  cacao  pods  can  be 
cut  from  the  tree  with  either  a  push  or 
a  pull. 

Pulling  and  pushing,  natives  take 
their  knife-edged  hands  and  go  through 
the  plantation  cutting  down  the  yellow, 
red,  and  green  pods.  A  streak  of  yel- 
low in  the  pods  indicates  maturity. 
Following  the  cutters,  women  trail 
along  stooping  and  gathering  the  pods 
in  baskets. 


THIS  Food  and  Drii";  Administration  inspector  is  withdrawing  a 
sample  of  imported  Brazilian  cacao  beans  to  determine  how  free 
they  are  of  mold  and  worms  before  admitting  them  for  use  in  this 
country.  Imported  manufactured  cocoa  and  chocolate  products 
and  those  that  move  in  interstate  commerce  must  come  up  to  stand- 
ards of  safety  prescribed  under  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  law. 


CHOCOLATE  takes  a  beatin<i  in  this  state  of  its  man- 
ufacture. In  these  tubs,  whicli  are  called  conches, 
both  sweet  and  unsweetened  chocolate  is  milled  for 
periods  of  time  lasting  from  96  to  120  hours.  The 
milling  gives  chocolate  an  even,  velvety  consistency. 


cup  of  cocoa  proceeds  next  into  fur- 
lined  pots,  that  is,  pots  with  camel's 
hair  linings  and  vents  in  the  bottoms. 
Hydraulic  presses  squeeze  the  mass  and 
out  of  the  vents  there  pours  a  stream  of 
yellow  liquid,  the  cocoa  oil.  The 
pressed  cake  is  next  placed  in  a  ma- 
chine which  grinds  it  into  a  powder. 
It  is  screened  through  silk  gauze  and 
emerges  as  cocoa. 

The  difference  between  cocoa  and 
chocolate  is  a  matter  of  cocoa  butter. 
Cocoa  mass  slated  for  chocolate  is 
ground  between  water-cooled  steel  roll- 
ers into  a  chocolate  paste  and  then  is 
piped  into  a  machine  called  a  conch. 
(Formerly  the  cylinder  in  this  machine 
was  shaped  like  a  shell.)  Here  the 
mass  is  ground  and  agitated  for  4  days 
until  all  the  particles  in  the  soupy  paste 
are  fine  and  its  texture  is  even.  After 
the  conching,  the  paste  is  drained  into 
molds,  and  that  is  chocolate. 

MILK  CHOCOLATE,  which  was  first 
hit  upon  in  the  year  1876  by  a  Swiss,  is 
the  most  popular  candy  in  the  world 
today.  To  make  it,  whole  or  con- 
densed milk  and  sugar  are  stirred  to- 
gether and  the  resulting  syrup  is  heated 
until  it  is  soft  and  taffy-like.  To  this, 
melted  chocolate  is  added,  and  then  the 
cooking  goes  on  until  practically  all 
moisture  has  been  evaporated. 

This  chocolate  milk  paste  is  poured 
out  and  permitted  to  harden.  The 
mass  then  goes  through  a  conching 
process  similar  to  that  of  the  plain 
chocolate,  only  longer.  For  5  days 
and  nights  the  fine  suspended  particles 
in  the  chocolate  paste  are  ground, 
cradled,  and  agitated  until  finally  the 
liquor  is  velvety  smooth.  The  finished 
liquor  is  poured  into  molds,  cakes, 
bars,  buds,  and  whatever  other  form 
milk  chocolate  is  sold  in. 

CACAO,  and  consequently  chocolate 
and  cocoa,  is  a  stimulant  like  coffee  and 
tea  but  to  a  lesser  degree.  The  stimu- 
lating agent  in  cocoa  preparations  is 
theobromine,  an  alkaloid  drug  closely 
related  to  caffein.  Traces  of  caffein 
are  also  found  in  cacao  preparations. 

In  addition  to  these  stimulants, 
cacao  preparations  contain  fat  (the 
cocoa  butter),  proteins,  and  starches. 
Neither  tea  nor  coffee  contain  any  nu- 


tritive substances  unless  they  are  added 
in  the  form  of  milk  or  cream  and 
sugar.  Cocoa  and  chocolate  on  the 
other  hand  are  not  only  beverages  but 
are  also  good  foods.  Made  with  milk, 
cocoa  is  an  excellent  food  beverage. 

Neither  cocoa  nor  chocolate  is  solu- 
ble in  water.  Instead,  both  form  sus- 
pensions in  liquid;  that  is,  fine  parti- 
cles distribute  themselves  evenly 
throughout  the  milk  or  water  in  which 
the  chocolate  or  cocoa  is  prepared. 
Since  cocoa  contains  less  fat  than 
chocolate,  it  is  more  easily  mixed  cold. 

Dutch  process  cocoa,  which  some- 
times is  illegally  called  soluble  cocoa, 
is  not  really  soluble.  These  cocoas  are 
treated  with  one  of  a  variety  of  suit- 
able alkalis  which  increases  the  buoy- 
ancy of  the  cocoa  particles.  The  effect 
is  to  permit  the  cocoa  to  be  distributed 
more  evenly  in  milk  or  water. 

Milk  chocolate  is  already  slightly 
cooked  and  readily  digestible,  but  in 
the  home  cocoa  and  chocolate  are  more 
easily  digestible  if  they  are  heated  until 
the  starches  they  contain  are  cooked. 

IN  USING  CHOCOLATE  and  cocoa 


there  are  two  suggestions  householders 
might  adopt.  Cocoa  will  not  lump 
when  added  to  hot  milk  or  hot  water  if 
it  is  first  made  into  a  paste  with  cold 
water.  Chocolate  should  be  melted  in 
a  double  boiler.  Over  a  direct  fire  it  is 
likely  to  burn  with  an  injurious  effect 
on  its  flavor. 

Because  the  oils  in  cocoa  and  choco- 
late may  deteriorate,  both  should  be 
stored  in  a  cool  dry  place.  They  should 
be  kept  covered  and  free  of  moisture. 
Chocolate,  especially,  should  be  kept  in 
the  ice  box.  When  it  is  not  kept  cool, 
the  cocoa  butter  in  it  melts  and  rises  to 
the  surface  forming  white  patches  on 
the  brown  cake. 

Like  many  foods  consumers  buy 
these  days,  chocolate  and  cocoa  prepa- 
rations come  wrapped  or  sealed.  First 
buying  rule,  therefore,  is  to  look  at  the  w 
net  weight  content  on  the  label  and  to 
make  sure  at  least  that  you  get  as  much 
as  you  pay  for.  ^ 

Oi 

UNDER  THE  NEW  Food,  Drug,  and  § 
Cosmetic   Law,   cocoa  and  chocolate  t6 
preparations  may  be  required  to  con- 
[Concluded  on  page  19] 
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Look  Before  You  Sign 


Good  faith  between  sellers  and  buyers  of  goods 
purchased  on  time  can  rest  only  on  mutual  under- 
standing  of  instalment   contract  commitments'^ 


AN  AUTOMOBILE  dealer  handed 
an  histalment  contract  and  the  fountain 
pen  to  Mr.  Stnith  and  beamed  at  him 
and  Mrs.  Smith.  He  did  not  under- 
stand why  a  third  party,  previously  in- 
troduced as  Mr.  Smythe,  should  he 
there,  hut  he  heamed  at  him  too. 
Smythe  beamed  hack,  took  the  contract 
from  Smith,  and  began  to  read  it  with 
a  quick  and  evidently  practiced  eye. 
"You  see,"  Smith  explained,  "Mr. 
Smythe  is  our  lawyer,  and  we  have 
asked  him  to  look  over  the  instalment 
contract  for  us.  I  suppose  your  latv- 
yer  or  the  sales  finance  company's  law- 
yers have  carefully  worked  out  your 
contract  forms,  and  we  thought  you 
might  appreciate  our  getting  legal  ad- 
vice too." 

WHAT'S  THE  MATTER  with  this  as 
a  typical  scene  from  the  American  con- 
sumer landscape?  It  probably  never 
happens — that's  all.  The  average  fam- 
ily is  not  in  the  habit  of  dealing  with 
a  lawyer  except  in  emergencies,  and 
cannot  afford  to  hire  a  lawyer  to  scruti- 
nize the  terms  of  an  instalment  contract. 


Instalment  credit  rates,  and  how  the 
consumer  can  attempt  to  figure  them 
out,  was  the  subject  of  "Buying  on 
Time,"  in  the  Consumers'  Guide  for 
February  13,  1939.  This  article  con- 
siders the  other  terms  of  the  instalment 
contract. 

"Most  consumers  are  ignorant  of  the 
law,"  the  Committee  on  Consumer 
Credit  pointed  out  in  its  report  to  the 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  "yet  the 
typical  instalment  contract  is  a  compli- 
cated legal  document.  Most  consum- 
ers trust  in  the  good  faith  of  the  seller 
or  his  assignees ;  yet  this  faith  is  some- 
times betrayed  after  the  consumer  is 
firmly  bound  by  the  terms  of  his  con- 
tract." 

STATE  LAWS  on  instalment  selling 
are  almost  entirely  concerned  with  pro- 
tecting sellers.  Dealers  need  to  be  pro- 
tected against  dishonest  buyers,  but 
most  American  business  men  in  this 
field  agree  that  the  vast  majority  of 
consumers  are  honest  and  willing  to 
pay  their  debts.  There  has  been  a 
growing  demand  for  legislation  to  pro- 
tect the  instalment  buyer.  Unscrupu- 
lous practices  penalize  both  consumers 
and  honest  dealers. 

Reputable  dealers  are,  no  doubt,  in 
the  majority.  A  committee  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Legislature  recently  in- 
vestigated the  instalment  selling  of 
automobiles.  It  estimated  that  sharp 
practices  on  auto  instalment  deals  were 
restricted  to  about  15  percent  of  the 
companies  doing  business  in  this  field. 
Undoubtedly  broad  studies  of  instal- 


ment selling  in  other  industries  would 
likewise  reveal  the  relatively  small  pro- 
portion of  questionable  business  done. 

Instalment  buying  amounted  to  the 
enormous  total,  in  1936,  of  41/2  biUion 
dollars,  or  an  average  of  about  $150 
for  every  family  in  the  country.  Two 
billion  eight  hundred  million  dollars 
were  spent  that  year  on  the  instalment 
plan  for  automobiles.  Three  out  of 
every  5  cars  are  bought  on  time ;  about 
4  out  of  5  pianos  and  phonographs; 
and  9  out  of  every  10  washing  ma- 
chines and  refrigerators.  Taking  all 
retail  sales,  $10  or  $11  of  each  $100 
are  spent  in  deferred  payment  pur- 
chases. 

This  great  chunk  of  American  con- 
sumers' buying  is  signed  and  sealed  by 
powerful  legal  instruments.  Contracts 
are  drawn  by  sellers'  attorneys.  Buyers 
usually  are  in  complete  ignorance  of 
what  legal  rights  they  do  have.  And 
buyers,  especially  of  automobiles,  who 
think  they  drive  a  shrewd  bargain  in 
trade-in  price,  often  accept  other  terms 
that  victimize  them  without  a  second 
glance  at  the  contract.  That  is  why 
consumers  have  sometimes  found  hard 
times  come  with  easy  payments. 

Central  feature  of  the  instalment 
contract  is  the  fact  that  while  the 
buyer  gets  the  article  to  take  home 
with  him,  the  seller  retains  control  over 
the  article  itself  or  over  the  buyer's 


*  Third  o'f  a  series  on  the  cost  of 
consumer  credit.  Previous  chapters  ap- 
peared in  the  January  30  and  February 
13,  1939,  issues. 


RF^TAILERS  have  not  yet  decided  among  themselves  how  much 
"soft  goods,"  like  clothing,  it  is  wise  to  sell  on  time.  In  some  stores 
all  sales  are  on  instalments;  in  these  so-called  "borax  houses" 
are  to  be  found  many  of  the  dubious  practices  which  plague  the 
business.  A  simple  standardized  form  of  time  purchase  contract 
would  probably  go  far  to  protect  consumers  and  legitimate  dealers. 


source  of  income.  This  he  does  either 
by  a  conditional  sales  contract  or  a 
chattel  mortgage,  or  by  a  wage  assign- 
ment. 

Most  drastic  form  of  security  may  be 
the  wage  assignment.  Originally  the 
instalment  plan  was  used  to  sell  only 
items  for  which  there  was  a  definite 
resale  market.  If  the  family  lagged 
in  its  payment  on  the  piano  or  auto- 
mobile, the  dealer  could  repossess  and 
probably  make  up  the  unpaid  balance 
by  reselling  the  article.  The  merchan- 
dise itself  was  adequate  security,  until 
instalment  sellers,  trying  to  conquer 
new  markets,  made  their  terms  so 
"easy"  that  often  the  unpaid  balance 
exceeded  the  resale  value  of  the  article. 
At  the  same  time  they  went  into  new 
fields,  selling  "soft  goods"  such  as 
clothing,  for  which  resale  value  was 
either  low  or  nil.  Public  sale  of  a 
repossessed  pair  of  pants  brings  no 
large  sum.  As  added  security  for  deals 
such  as  these,  the  wage  assignment 
came  into  more  prominence. 

A  factory  worker  or  clerk  may  give 
the  dealer  power  of  attorney  to  collect 
his  pay  envelope  as  soon  as  he  misses  a 


payment  on  his  suit  or  his  wife's  ring. 
In  the  hands  of  a  ruthless  or  unscrupu- 
lous dealer,  this  is  a  dangerous  weapon. 

Ideally,  the  customer  should  read 
carefully  every  word  of  the  contract  he 
signs,  and  make  sure  he  understands 
every  word  of  it.  Long  contracts  with 
legal  verbiage,  often  in  fine  type,  make 
this  difficult.  Many  wage  assignments 
are  signed  because  the  buyer  does  not 
realize  the  importance  of  what  he  is 
signing.  The  oversight  may  be  en- 
couraged if  the  document  is  headed 
simply  "Contract"  or  "Chattel  Mort- 
gage," and  fails  to  call  the  buyer's  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  he  is  signing 
away  future  wages. 

WAGE  ASSIGNMENT  abuses,  like 
other  shady  practices,  are  restricted  to  a 
small  minority  of  the  instalment  busi- 
ness. That  they  threaten  the  legiti- 
mate dealer  as  well  as  the  unwary  cus- 
tomer is  indicated  in  the  suggestion  of 
the  National  Association  of  Sales  Fi- 
nance Companies'  analyst  that  the  law 
prohibit  any  wage  assigmnent  made 
before  actual  default  on  the  instalment 
contract. 


Some  States  limit  by  law  the  per-  | 
centage  of  a  wage  earner's  salary  which 
may  thus  be  assigned  to  a  creditor,  or 
prohibit  assignment  entirely  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  In  other  States  the 
entire  pay  envelope  may  be  turned  over 
to  the  instalment  dealer. 

Wage  assignments  are  not  rare  phe- 
nomena. A  few  years  ago  a  Chicago 
newspaper  found  that  it  was  receiv- 
ing each  year  wage  assignments 
against  one  out  of  every  12  employees. 
A  Chicago  traction  company  reported  a 
yearly  average  of  3,400  notices  of  as- 
signment against  its  workers.  Eight 
representative  employers  in  New  York 
reported  that  practically  all  the  de- 
mands for  wage  assignments  came 
from  instalment  merchants,  and  that 
6  jewelry  and  clothing  dealers  were 
responsible  for  half  of  them.  Cloth- 
ing debts  accounted  for  the  largest 
number  of  wage  assignments  in  31 
cities,  a  United  States  Labor  Depart- 
ment report  showed  ;  auto  contracts  for 
comparatively  few. 

Some  employers  dislike  being  both- 
ered with  legal  forms,  and  with  the 
added  bookkeeping  routine  involved 
in  turning  over  wages  to  a  creditor. 
Employees  missing  a  single  instalment 
payment  may  then  find  themselves  hav- 
ing their  very  jobs  threatened.  An  em- 
ployer as  ignorant  of  the  law  as  his 
worker  and  daunted  by  a  formidable 
legal-sized  document  on  fancy  paper 
headed  "Assignment  of  Wages,"  may 
force  his  employee  to  settle,  or  fire 
him,  even  when  the  document  staring 
the  employer  in  the  face  has  no  legal 
validity. 

REPOSSESSIONS  are  sometimes  nec- 
essary to  protect  sellers  of  instalment 
merchandise.    Contracts  usually  pro- 
vide that  the  buyer's  failure  to  meet  a 
payment  allows  the  seller  to  repossess 
immediately.    The  seller  may  also  get 
the  right  to  declare  the  total  balance 
of  the  contract  payable  at  once,  when  g 
one  payment  is  skipped.    If  the  buyer 
is  dishonest,  such  drastic  safeguards 
are  necessary.    The  honest  buyer  may  >i 
miss  a  payment  date  because  of  an  ^ 
emergency — perhaps  sickness  in   the  § 
family  or  layoff  on  the  job.    He  nat- 
urally  hopes  for  some  notice  before  H 
the  company  swoops  down  on  his  car  ^ 


2   or  refrigerator  and  carts  it  off  for 
resale. 

A  dishonest  customer  may  "skip"  out 
of  town  or  out  of  the  State  without 
paying  up  for  his  furniture  or  his  car. 
But  last  year,  reports  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Sales  Finance  Companies, 
the  number  of  "skips"  was  less  than  2 
in  every  1,000  auto  instalment  deals. 

Sales  of  repossessed  merchandise,  es- 
pecially automobiles,  offer  an  avenue 
of  abuse.  Frequently  there  is  no  re- 
quirement for  public  sale.  At  a  pri- 
vate sale  the  unethical  dealer  may  dis- 
pose of  a  repossessed  car  at  a  sum  far 
below  its  market  value.  Even  public 
sales  may  be  "fixed."  Honest  public 
sales,  of  course,  do  not  necessarily 
bring  full  marked  value. 

When  a  sale  yields  less  than  the 
unpaid  balance  of  the  instalment  price, 
the  dealer  may  get  a  deficiency  judg- 
ment for  the  remaining  sum,  plus  va- 
rious plain  and  fancy  costs.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  unlikely  event  that 
the  sale  yields  more  than  the  unpaid 
balance,  plus  fees,  the  consumer  is,  in 
some  States,  entitled  to  the  difference — 
but  usually  he  does  not  know  this. 

Repossession  when  only  one  or  two 
payments  remain  may  wipe  out  the  en- 
tire equity  the  purchaser  has  built  up. 
Ethical  dealers  find  ways  of  avoiding 
such  repossessions,  in  the  interest  of 
themselves  and  their  customers. 

A  few  companies,  most  notoriously 
in  the  second-hand  car  field,  appear  to 
be  in   the  business  of  repossessing 
rather  than  selling.    They  make  a  spe- 
cialty of  drawing  up  contracts  which 
encourage  delinquency,  and  then,  with- 
out a  moment's  notice,  when  a  payment 
is  overdue,  seize  the  car  and  either  sell 
it  at  a  "fixed"  sale  or  collect  exorbitant 
fees  for  its  return  to  the  customer.  In 
one  city,  about  70  cars  a  month  are 
reported  to  the  police  as  stolen  which 
have   been   repossessed   without  the 
W    knowledge  of  their  purchasers. 
M       Contracts  often  leave  to  the  discre- 
2    tion  of  the  dealer  or  finance  company 
the  fees  which  may  be  charged  a  delin- 
pij    quent  payer  for  the  return  of  his  repos- 
g    sessed  car,  radio,  or  washing  machine. 

2  REPUTATION  OF  DEALERS  is  not 
Q  in  itself  a  sufficient  protection  to  the 
^    family  buying  on  time.    When  the 


HERE  are  some  of  the  ques- 
tions the  instalment  buyer 
should  ask  himself — and  the 
dealer — before  he  signs  on  the 
dotted  line: 

(1)  What  will  the  credit 
actually  cost  me  in  money? 
What  rate  of  interest  is 
charged  ? 

(2)  Are  all  the  dollars  and 
cents  figures  in  the  contract 
correct?  Are  there  any  blank 
spaces  to  be  filled  in  later  ? 

(3)  What  are  the  insur- 
ance charges,  if  any?  What 
insurance  is  actually  pro- 
vided? 

(4)  To  whom  will  I  owe  the 
payments  ? 

(5)  What  penalty  charges 
may  be  imposed  for  late  pay- 
ment? Are  there  any  other 
extra  charges? 

(6)  Do  I  have  a  right  to 
fair  notice  before  the  mer- 
chandise can  be  repossessed? 
What  repossession  charges 
may  be  collected? 

(7)  What  security  have  I 
given?  Does  the  security  in- 
clude other  merchandise  pre- 
viously bought?  Does  it  in- 
clude a  wage  assignment? 

(8)  What  legal  safeguards 
and  guaranties  have  I  waived? 

(9)  Do  terms  in  fine  print 
commit  me  to  additional  obli- 
gations? 

(10)  Is  there  provision  for 
a  fair  refund  on  carrying 
charges  if  early  payment  is 
made? 


dealer  makes  the  sale,  he  generally  takes 
a  note  from  the  customer  and  sells  it  to 
a  sales  finance  company.  Most  auto- 
mobile dealers,  and  many  instalment 
sellers  in  other  fields,  do  not  put  up 
their  own  capital  to  finance  their 
instalment  sales,  but  get  it  from 
sales  finance  companies.  Finance  com- 
panies, in  their  turn,  get  most  of  their 
working  capital  from  banks. 

A  good  rule  for  the  average  family 
is  to  pay  down  as  much  as  possible, 
and  pay  up  as  fast  as  possible.  This 


means  a  greater  portion  of  each  pay- 
ment going  to  pay  for  the  merchandise, 
and  less  absorbed  by  the  credit  charge. 
It  reduces  the  danger  that  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  instalment  contract  the 
family  fortunes  will  change  and  that 
because  of  lapse  of  payments  the  mer- 
chandise will  be  repossessed  by  the 
seller.  But  the  family  should  not  over- 
commit  itself  by  undertaking  payments 
that  leave  no  margin  of  safety  in  the 
budget. 

The  lower  the  percentage  of  the 
down  payment  to  the  total  cost  of  the 
auto  or  refrigerator,  the  higher  the 
percentage  of  repossessions.  The 
longer  the  period  over  which  the  in- 
stalment payments  are  scheduled,  like- 
wise, the  greater  the  repossessions. 
"Nothing  down  and  5  years  to  pay"  is 
risky  for  both  dealer  and  customer. 

"ADD-ON"  or  "open-end"  contracts, 
are  something  for  the  family  not  to 
sign.  This  kind  of  contract  is  drawn 
to  cover  a  succession  of  instalment 
purchases  and  provides  that  the  seller 
retains  his  title  or  mortgage  on  each 
article  until  the  very  last  one  is  paid 
for.  A  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
home  furnishings,  bought  over  10 
years,  might  be  seized  because  the  cus- 
tomer failed  to  meet  a  $5  payment  on 
a  recently  purchased  $50  item. 

Insurance  charges  should  be  care- 
fully observed  by  the  customer.  An 
unscrupulous  fringe  of  dealers  over- 
charge for  insurance.  In  some  cases 
the  dealers  do  not  even  place  the 
insurance. 

Any  fair  dealer  will  allow  the  cus- 
tomer a  rebate  on  his  carrying  charges 
for  payment  in  less  than  the  stipulated 
time.  Such  a  provision,  however,  is 
omitted  from  many  contracts. 

The  philosophy  of  "Let  the  buyer 
beware,"  now  happily  repudiated  by 
most  retailers  in  the  sale  of  goods, 
sometimes  characterizes  the  instalment 
contract.  Instalment  financing  by  sales 
finance  companies,  rather  than  by 
dealers,  has  emphasized  this  separation 
of  the  performance  or  guarantee  end 
of  the  transaction  from  the  credit  or 
payment  end.  The  buyer,  who  later 
discovers  that  his  purchase  does  not 
conform  to  the  dealer's  promise  or  the 
manufacturer's  guaranty,  may  find  that 


he  has  unwittingly  signed  away  all 
right  to  refuse  payments.  The  courts 
may  not  enforce  provisions  such  as 
this,  regardless  of  the  wording  of  the 
contract.  Nevertheless  the  consumer  is 
hardly  likely  to  be  aware  of  the  line  of 
judicial  decisions  or  expect  to  go  into 
court  to  prove  that  goods  were  defec- 
tive or  failed  to  live  up  to  their 
guaranty. 

TWO  STATES  have  recently  made  at- 
tempts to  regulate  instalment  contracts 
in  the  interest  of  consumers.  Wiscon- 
sin's statute,  passed  in  1935,  is  re- 
stricted to  the  automobile  business. 
Dealers,  salesmen,  finance  companies, 
and  manufacturers'  representatives  are 
licensed  by  the  State,  and  a  license  is 
subject  to  revocation  if  the  dealer  will- 
fully defrauds  any  retail  buyer  or  if  he 
fails  to  furnish  him  with  required  in- 
formation. The  seller  must  give  the 
buyer  a  complete  copy  of  the  instal- 
ment contract,  listing  the  cash  sale 
price,  dow^n  payment,  trade-in  allow- 
ance, amount  of  each  instalment  pay- 
ment, an  exact  statement  of  the  insur- 
ance coverage  in  force,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  the  cash  and  time  price. 
Consumers  have  the  right  to  complain 
to  the  State  Banking  Department  if 
they  feel  their  contracts  are  unfair. 
About  1,000  adjustments  have  already 
been  secured  by  the  Department  for 
consumers. 

An  Indiana  law,  also  enacted  in 
1935,  is  more  comprehensive.  It  ap- 
plies to  all  lines  of  instalment  selling. 
Indiana's  State  Department  of  Finan- 
cial Institutions  is  empowered  to  set 
maximum  finance  charges  which  may 
be  added  for  various  lines  of  instal- 
ment merchandise.  So  far  the  rates 
have  been  high  enough  so  that  dealers 
seem  willing  to  operate  without  ques- 
tion under  State  licenses. 

Regulations  under  the  Indiana  law- 
have  attempted  to  wipe  out  several 
possibilities  of  abuse.  Maximum  pen- 
alties which  may  be  assessed  for  late 
payments  are  prescribed.  Minimum 
rates  of  rebate  for  prepayment  of  in- 
stalments are  required,  not  only  on  the 
finance  charge  but  also  on  the  insur- 
ance charge.  The  "add-on"  contract 
has  been  outlawed. 

In  other  States  than   Indiana  and 


Wisconsin,  what  can  the  consumer  do 
if  he  thinks  he  is  being  mulcted  on  an 
instalment  deal?  In  the  States  in 
which  there  is  small-loan  legislation, 
State  supervisory  agencies  are  con- 
stantly receiving  instalment  sales  griev- 
ances, although  they  have  no  authority 
over  such  cases. 

LEGAL  AID  SOCIETIES  often  help 
instalment  borrowers  in  the  toils.  Such 
societies,  which  serve  people  who  can- 
not afford  to  hire  lawyers,  do  not  exist 
in  all  communities,  and  where  they  do, 
they  are  usually  overworked. 

Local  associations  of  reputable  busi- 
ness men  frequently  come  to  the  rescue 
of  victims  of  a  shady  instalment  dealer. 
Such  bureaus  are  found  in  most  cities. 

The  small-claims  court  is  another 
institution  which  gives  relief,  in  many 
cases,  to  harassed  debtors.  Feature  of 
this  "poor  man's  court" — set  up  in 
over  100  cities — is  its  speedy  and  non- 
technical procedure,  and  its  emphasis 
on  reasonableness  in  each  individual 
case.  Lawyers  are  not  needed  in  these 
courts.    Fees  are  low  or  unnecessary. 

Washington,  D.  C,  set  up  its  small- 
claims  court  last  April.    In  its  first  10 


months  of  work,  this  court  heard  about 
10,000  claims  arising  out  of  instalment 
sales.  All  claims  under  $50  are  re- 
ferred to  this  court.  One  woman  was 
sued  by  a  jewelry  firm  for  a  $40  pay- 
ment on  a  wrist  watch.  She  claimed 
the  watch  had  never  run  properly  and 
was  able  to  show  that  she  had  taken  it 
back  to  the  store  for  repair  4  times 
and  finally  had  left  it  with  the  store. 
She  won  her  case.  In  many  another 
case,  the  debtor  admits  a  just  claim  and 
gets  a  reasonable  time  in  which  to  pay 
up  in  full. 

MOST  FAMOUS  of  the  courts  doing 
this  work  is  the  Detroit  Conciliation 
Court.  It  can  deal  with  larger  cases 
than  the  small-claims  courts.  De- 
troit's court  is  a  clinic  in  family  finan- 
cial ailments.  The  judge  hears  the 
story  of  the  debtor — or  his  wife — and, 
fixing  the  amount  he  thinks  the  family 
can  pay,  collects  the  payments  and  ap- 
portions them  among  the  creditors. 
Creditors,  who  first  grumbled  about 
the  small  payments  taken  out  of  debt- 
ors' wages,  now  widely  accept  the 
system. 


WHEN  fiiierjieiK'ies  tctiipoiarily  upset 
instalment  scliedules,  merchants  often 
give  customers  a  chance  to  rearrange  pay- 
ments. Buyers  hard  pressed  by  less  con- 
ciliatory dealers  who  cannot  afford  to 
hire  lawyers  may  take  their  problems  to 
a  legal  aid  society,  a  trade  association,  a 
welfare  agency,  the  local  prosecuting  at- 
torney, or  a  small  claims  court. 
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ON  THE  CONSUMER  FRdNT 


Motes  from  Government  agencies  at  work  for  consumers 


FARMERS  got  a  hand  from  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  in  three  recent 
actions  when  the  Commission,  through 
two  stipulations  and  a  Cease  and  Desist 
Order,  struck  at  misrepresentation  in 
the  sale  of  chicken  feeds.  A  Chicago 
manufacturer  of  yeast  preparations  was 
ordered  to  discontinue  saying  in  his 
advertisements  that  his  preparation 
would  cause  intestinal  diseases  in 
chickens  to  disappear.  A  Chicago 
cheese  company  which  sold  dried  whey 
promised  the  Commission  that  it  would 
stop  claiming  that  its  whey  would  in- 
crease hatchability  unless  it  limits  the 
claim  to  deficiencies  caused  by  a  lack  of 
Vitamin  G.  "There  are,"  the  stipu- 
lation points  out,  "other  factors  ma- 
terially affecting  the  hatchability  of 
eggs  which  this  company's  product 
would  influence  only  slightly  if  at  all." 
The  third  company,  a  Kansas  City  con- 
cern, claimed  that  its  mash  increased 
egg  production ;  produced  better-qual- 
ity eggs  with  stronger  shells ;  improved 
the  hatchability  of  eggs,  insured 
stronger,  more  vigorous  chicks;  and 
fortified  them  against  a  chicken  dis- 
ease called  range  paralysis.  This  com- 
pany agreed  to  stop  making  such  claims. 


drug,  dinitrocresol,  which  sometimes 
causes  "direct  degenerative  changes  in 
the  vital  organs  and  the  formation  of 
bilateral  cataracts  on  the  eyes." 

To  prevent  the  advertising  of  this 
drug,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
exercised  its  new  powers  under  the 
Wheeler-Lea  Amendment  to  the  orig- 
inal FTC  Act  and  for  the  first  time 
went  to  court  for  an  injunction.  All 
advertisements  of  the  drug  were 
stopped  under  the  injunction  until  the 
issuance  of  the  recent  Cease  and  Desist 
Order  by  the  FTC,  which  continues 
the  prohibition  and  makes  it  perma- 
nent, unless  reversed  by  the  courts. 

SHORT-WEIGHT  BREAD  was 
picked  up  by  authorities  in  Salt  Lake 
City  and  in  Denver  recently.  Offenders 
were  a  chain  store  company  which  op- 
erated in  both  Denver  and  Salt  Lake 
City  and  a  bakery  which  operated  only 
in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Fined  $34,  the  bakery  was  also 
found  guilty  of  two  other  offenses — 
calling  its  bread  "milk  bread,"  when 
it  contained  practically  no  milk,  and 
failing  to  note  the  net  weight  of  its 
bread  on  the  label. 


A  FAMOUS  FIRST  got  into  the  news 
again  recently  when  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  issued  a  Cease  and  Desist 
O  Order  prohibiting  a  group  of  Chicago 
P  distributors  from  "disseminating  false 
®  advertisements,  by  any  means,  for  the 
W  purpose  of  inducing  the  purchase  oi 
y  a  weight  reducing  remedy  designated 
S  '281,'  "  the  use  of  which,  the  Commis- 
^  sion  found,  may  prove  injurious  to 
2  health  and  eyesight. 
O        This  remedy  contains  the  dangerous 


The  chain  store  company  was  fined 
$600  on  its  Denver  violation  and  $28 
on  its  Salt  Lake  City  offenses. 

CONSUMERS  have  a  perfect  right 
to  pull  the  covers  over  their  heads  if 
they  want  to,  but  this  does  not  give 
dealers  any  license  to  toss  quilts  about 
indiscriminately.  Quilts,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  stated  recently  in  a 
stipulation  it  entered  into  with  a  Los 
Angeles  dealer  in  quilts,  must  be  all 
down  if  they  are  advertised  as  down. 


If  they  contain  any  other  materials  be- 
side down,  then  the  other  materials 
must  be  noted  in  equally  conspicuous 

type- 
Exploiting  the  well-earned  respect 
that  consumers  have  for  "U.  S.  A.,"  a 
Baltimore  manufacturer  of  men's  shirts 
put  those  reassuring  letters  on  his  shirt 
labels.  In  very  small  type  in  front  of 
the  letters  U.  S.  A.  the  manufacturer 
also  put  "Made  In."  The  effect  of 
this  labeling  was  to  make  purchasers 
believe  that  they  were  buying  shirts 
that  were  either  made  to  meet  United 
States  Government  specifications  or 
were  disposed  of  from  the  surplus 
stocks  of  the  United  States  Army. 
Neither  of  these  impressions  was  ac- 
curate. To  make  sure  really  that  no  one 
is  misled  in  the  future,  this  Baltimore 
company  has  promised  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  not  to  use  the  ini- 
tials "U.  S.  A."  in  this  manner  again  so 
that  anyone  can  possibly  be  mistaken. 

PROMISES  COST  NOTHING,  a 
Texas  dealer  seemed  to  reason,  so  let's 
be  free  with  them.  Here  is  what  he 
promised  the  people  who  bought  his 
hosiery  on  the  basis  of  samples  he  and 
his  agents  exhibited:  To  deliver  ho- 
siery like  the  samples  he  displayed;  to 
make  adjustments  if  purchasers  were 
dissatisfied;  to  replace  all  hosiery 
which  wore  out  within  a  certain  time; 
to  replace  all  hosiery  which  ran, 
snagged,  or  developed  holes  in  a  cer- 
tain time;  to  refund  money  to  dissatis- 
fied customers. 

Actually  when  the  hosiery  was  fi- 
nally delivered,  testimony  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  revealed,  it 
was  often  not  the  same  as  the  samples. 
It  was  in  many  instances  different  in 
color,  texture,  and  quality.  Customers 
who  sent  the  hosiery  they  had  pur- 


chased  back  for  adjustments  ne\er 
heard  of  the  matter  again. 

Finally,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion examined  the  record  and  recently 
handed  down  a  Cease  and  Desist  Order 
which  forbids  this  Texas  dealer  in  ho- 
siery to  continue  such  practices. 

FABRICATIONS  have  no  place  in 
statements  about  fabrics,  seems  to  be 
the  general  import  of  a  double  handful 
of  Federal  Trade  Commission  actions. 

A  Park  Avenue  New  York  firm  will 
stop  using  the  words  "Hudson"  and 
"seal"  in  conjunction  with  its  fur- 
simulating  plush  and  pile  fabrics.  It 
will  also  remove  the  picture  of  a  seal 
on  an  ice  floe  from  the  labels  on  these 
fabrics. 

The  Commission  ruled  that  rayon  in 
men's  clothes  must  be  disclosed  fully 
and  without  deception.  This  brings 
label  reading  out  of  the  category  of 
strictly  feminine  occupations. 

Another  sartorial  decision  by  the 
Commission  throws  a  safeguard  around 
the  necks  of  men  who  buy  neckties 
made  of  imported  materials.  "Kerry 
poplin"  is  woven  in  Ireland  by  hand. 
This  weaving  has  been  going  on  for 
generations,  and  the  cloth  that  is 
woven  by  this  method  is  well-known. 
It  is  deceptive  therefore,  the  Commis- 
sion ruled,  to  sell  machine-made  do- 
mestic cloth  for  Kerry  poplin. 

PARAPHENYLENEDIAMINE  is  a 
hazardous  kind  of  word  for  anyone 
to  try  to  pronounce,  but  it  is  down- 
right dangerous  to  use  in  eyebrow  and 
eyelash  dyes.  "A  number  of  persons 
have  suffered  severe  injury,"  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  said  in  a  re- 
cent statement  to  manufacturers,  "and 
in  some  cases  blindness  has  resulted 
from  the  application  of  this  dye  to  the 
eyelashes  and  eyebrows." 

The  use  of  this  dye  is  illegal,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration 
warned,  and  using  it  is  no  less  illegal 
when  the  manufacturer  encloses  paper 
shields  and  drugs  in  the  package  con- 
taining the  illegal  dye  for  use  by  con- 
sumers to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
the  dye  into  the  eyes.  "Precautionary 
measures  cannot  guarantee  protection 
of  the  eyes  against  such  dangerous 
products." 


MENTHOLATED  handkerchiefs  may 
smell  as  if  they  might  cure  something, 
but  whatever  it  is  they  do  cure,  they  are 
no  remedy  for  "hay  fever,  rose  fever, 
or  sinus."  They  do  not  "soothe  nasal 
irritation  or  inflamed  skin."  No  more 
than  any  other  handkerchief  are  they  a 
"protection  when  in  crowds."  Because 
their  labels  claimed  that  they  did  do 
all  these  things  Federal  Courts  recently 
ordered  destroyed  38  dozen  packages 
of  mentholated  handkerchiefs  in  Chi- 
cago, 1071/2  dozen  packages  in  San 
Francisco,  and  6I/2  gross  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  labeling  made  thera- 
peutic claims  which  were  false  and 
fraudulent  under  the  Food  and  Drug 
Act. 

THE  GUIDE  OFFERS  the  followmg 
scenario  for  a  newsreel  of  Food  and 
Drug  inspectors  in  action: 

Food  and  Drug  inspectors  make 
rounds  of  key  factories  and  warehouses. 

Broken  carton  in  one  warehouse  ex- 
cites inspector's  suspicions.  Inspector 
takes  sample. 

At  Food  and  Drug  laboratories 
chemical  and  microscopic  analysis  of 
sample  reveals  that  the  food  is  filthy, 
contains  decayed  vegetable  matter,  and 
is  in  violation  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Act. 

Food  and  Drug  in.spector,  who  can- 
not seize  food  or  make  arrests  himself, 
goes  to  United  States  Attorney's  office 
and  asks  the  Federal  attorney  there  to 
libel  the  shipment  of  food  he  has 
turned  up. 

The  Federal  attorney  goes  before  a 
Federal  court  and  begins  condemnation 
proceedings  against  the  illegal  ship- 
ment. 

A  marshal  from  the  United  States 
District  Attorney's  office  seizes  the  of- 
fending shipment. 

Owner  of  the  shipment  is  served 
with  notice  of  court  proceedings. 

At  court  the  Food  and  Drug  in- 
spectors and  the  chemists  and  micro- 
analysts  who  examined  the  food  testify. 

Federal  court  judge  orders  the  ille- 
gal food  to  be  destroyed. 

United  States  marshal  armed  with 
the  court  order  destroys  the  food. 

Recently  the  United  States  marshal 
in  Chicago  destroyed,  among  other 
things.  1  24  packages  of  one  brand  of 


eyelash  dye;  54  packages  of  another; 
167  jars  of  filthy  caviar;  71  boxes  of 
assorted  chocolate  contaminated  by  in- 
sects and  rodents;  and  195  pounds  of 
worm-eaten  and  moldy  pecan  halves. 

Such  a  scenario,  consumers  should 
know,  does  not  describe  every  proceed- 
ing under  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act.  There  can  be  appeals,  and 
sometimes  the  seized  materials  are  not 
destroyed  at  all ;  instead,  where  part 
of  the  goods  seized  are  legal  materials, 
the  owner  is  permitted  to  separate  the 
good  from  the  bad  or  if  the  material 
can  be  made  legal  the  manufacturer  is 
permitted  to  rework  the  goods  to  bring 
them  up  to  standard  or  if  they  are  only 
misbranded  is  permitted  to  relabel 
them.  This  scenario,  however,  de- 
scribes a  typical  case. 

"EVERYONE  in  our  family  likes 
lamb,  "  writes  a  Chicago  consumer, 
"but  very  often  I  find  I  am  unable  to 
afford  the  more  expensive  cuts.  Can 
you  tell  me  whether  the  cheaper  cuts 
are  just  as  good  ?" 

For  tight  budgets  there  are  bargains 
in  the  meat  from  lamb  shoulder, 
breast,  flank,  chuck,  and  neck.  These 
sometimes  sell  at  prices  as  low  as  one- 
third,  often  at  less  than  a  half,  of  the 
cost  of  more  expensive  lamb  cuts.  Pre- 
pared by  imaginative  domestic  chefs, 
they  make  delectable  and  appealing 
dishes. 

Lamb  stew  is  a  favorite  family  dish 
that  can  be  made  from  any  of  these 
cuts.  For  an  economical  and  delicious 
lamb  roast,  breast  of  lamb  rates  high, 
and  is  far  below  the  cost  of  leg  of 
lamb  roasts.  Meat  from  the  flank 
makes  tasty  ground  meat  patties,  while 
from  the  chuck  come  boned  roasts  and 
Saratoga  chops.  Roast  stuffed  shoulder 
of  lamb  is  a  favorite  on  many  family 
menus. 

Making  savory  dishes  from  economi 
cal  cuts  of  tender  lamb  is  largely  a  mat- 
ter of  kitchen  skill  and  ingenuity.    For  S 
those  who  want  to  know  more  about  ^ 
cooking  iamb — both  the  expensive  and 
cheaper  cuts — "Lamb   As  You   Like  ^ 
It,"  Department  of  Agriculture  Leaf-  pt 
let  No.  28,  will  answer  your  questions.  ^ 
It  is  available  for  5  cents  from  the  Su-  K 
perintendent   of   Documents,    Wash-  Q 
ington,  D.  C-  ^ 
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Apples,  fresh-__ 
Apricots,  fresh.. 
Apricots,  dried-. 
Avocados  


Bananas  

Blackberries  (or  dewberries). _ 
Blueberries  (or  huckleberries)  _ 


Cantaloups  

Cherries  

Cranberries  

Currants,  fresh... 
Currants,  dried  i 


;  Raisins) 


Dates  _ 


Figs,  fresh.. 
Figs,  dried. 


Gooseberries.. 

Grapefruit  

(irapes  

Guava  


Lemons. 
Limes... 


Mangos. 
Oranges. 


Peaches,  fresh. 


Peaches,  dried. 
Pears,  fresh  


Pears,  dried  

Persimmons,  Japanese  

Pineapples  

Plums,  fresh  (excluding  prunes). 

Prunes,  fresh  

Prunes,  dried  


EDIBLE  PORTION 


Protein 
(percent) 


Raisins  (including  so-called  dried 

currants) 
Raspberries  


Straw  berries - 


Tangerines. 


Watermelons- 


0.  3 
LO 
5.2 

1.  5 

1.2 
1.2 
.6 


1.  1 
.4 
1.6 


1.4 
4.0 


1.0 
1.0 


.7 

.9 

.6 
.  5 

3.0 

2.3 
.8 
.4 
.7 
.9 

2.3 

2,3 
1.3 
.8 


.5 


Total 
carbo- 
hydrate 
(percent) 


14.9 
12.9 
3.2 
fi.5 

23.0 
11.9 
15. 1 

5.9 
14.8 
11.3 
12.7 


19.6 
68.4 

10.  1 
10.1 

16.  8 

17.  1 


12.3 

17.2 

11.2 

10.0 
12.0 

69.4 
15.8 

71.6 
20.0 
13.7 
12.9 
21.8 
71.0 

71.2 

15.0 


10.9 


Fuel  value 
per  pound 
(calories) j 


6.! 


290 
255 
1,  325 
2  480-1,  200 

445 
285 
310 

125 
310 
240 
275 


,1,430 

395 
1,  365 

215 
200 
33.5-355 
355 

200 
240 

335 

230 

195 
230 

1,  340 
315 

1,  355 
395 
265 
255 
420 

1,  355* 

1,355 
305-375 


185 


140 


MiNER.il.S 


Calcium    Phosphorus  Iron 


Poor. 
Poor. 
Poor. 
Poor. 

Poor. 
Poor. 
Fair.. 


Poor. 
Poor. 
Poor. 

Fair.. 


Fair. 


Good. 
Good. 

Fair... 
Poor.. 
Poor.. 
Poor.. 


Poor. 
Fair.. 


Poo-.. 
Fair... 


Poor. 
Poor. 


Poor. 
Poor. 


Poor.. 

(t) 
Poor.. 
Poor.. 

(t) 
Fair... 


Fair. 


Fair., 


Poor. 


Fair.. 


Poor. 


Poor. 
Poor. 
Poor. 
Fair.. 


Poor. 
Poor. 
Poor. 

Poor. 
Poor. 
Poor. 
Fair.. 


Poor. 


Fair. 
Fair. 


Poor. 
Poor. 
Poor. 
Poor. 

Poor. 
Poor. 

Poor. 

Poor. 

Poor. 
Poor. 

Fair.. 
Poor. 


Poor.. 

(t) 
Poor. ., 
Poor... 

(t) 
Poor. . . 


Fair. 


Poor. 
Poor. 
Poor. 
Poor. 


Poor  

Fair  

Excellent . 
Poor  to 
fair. 

Fair  

Fair  

Fair  


Poor. 
Poor. 
Poor. 
Fair.. 


Good. 


Poor.. 
Good. 


Fair.- 
Poor. 
Fair.. 
Poor. 


VlTAMTNS 


Vitamin  A 


Vitamin  B' 


Poor  

E.xcellent. 
Excellent. 
Good  


Good. 
Good. 
Good* 


Fair  to  good 

Fair  

Poor*  

(t) 


Fair. 


Fair. 
Fair. 


Poor., 
(t) 


Poor. 
Poor. 


Poor  

Poor  


Excellent.. 
Poor  


Fair... 
Poor.. 
Poor. . 
Fair..., 
(t) 
Good.. 


Good. 


(t) 
Fair.-., 

(t) 
Poor.. 


(t) 
(t) 

Poor  to  fair*. 
Good  


(0 

(« 

Excellent. 
Good  3.... 


Excellent... 
Poor  to  ex- 

cellent.< 
Excellent  s. 
Poor  


Poor*  

Good*  

Fair*  

(t) 

Good*  

Good  to  ex- 
cellent. 
Fair*  


(t) 
(T) 


Poor* 
Poor. 
Poor. 


(t) 


Fair.. 
Poor. 


(t) 


Fair. 


(t) 
(t) 
(t) 


Fair. 


Fair  to  good. 
Fair  


(t) 

Fair  

Poor  to  fair. , 
Fair  


Fair. 


(t) 
(t) 


Good. 


Poor. 
Poor. 


Poor. 
Poor. 


Poor. 


(t) 


Good. 
Fair.. 


Good. 


(t) 


(t) 

Good  

«) 

Poor  to  fair, 
(t) 
(t) 

Poor  to  fair. 


Vitamin  C     Vitamin  G 


Fair  to  good. 
Poor  to  fair.. 
Poor  to  fair . 
(t) 


Good. 
Fair.. 
Fair*. 


(t) 
(t) 

Good  

Excellent. 


(0 


Poor. 


(t) 

E.xcellent  

Excellent. 

Poor  

Excellent. 

Excellent. 
Fair*  


Excellent. 
Excellent. 


Good. 
Fair... 


(t) 


Fair. 


Poor*  

Poor*... 

Good.  

Poor  

(t) 

n  *) 
(t) 

Good-... 


Excellent  

Good  


Fair. 


Fair. 
Fair. 

(t) 
Good. 

Fair, 
(t) 
(t) 

Fair, 
(t) 
(« 
(t) 


(0 

Fair. 
Fair. 

(t) 
Fair. 
Poor.* 
Fair. 

(t) 
(t) 

Good. 

Fair. 

Fair. 
Good. 

Good. 
Fair  to 
good. 

(t) 

(t) 
Fair. 

(t) 

(t) 
Good. 

Good  or 
fair, 
(t) 

(t) 

(t) 


Poor. 


H 

o 

u 
o 

M 
H 

s 

p 

M 

O 


*  Indicates  that  the  classification  is  based  on  a  verv  small  amount  of  evidence. 

t  Indicates  that  evidence  is  lacking  or  insufficient  for  classification. 

X  Indicates  that  the  food  contains  a  neglieible  amount  of  the  vitamin. 

I  Individual  samples  of  any  particular  fruit  will  vary  in  composition  and  in 
mineral  and  vitamin  content.  The  figures  reported  are  fair  averages  and  the 
ratings  for  minerals  and  vitamins  give  an  indication  of  the  relative  contribution 
of  each  product  in  these  essential  nutrients.  These  ratings  are  subject  to  change 
as  more  evidence  becomes  available. 


2  Avocados  vary  greatly  in  fat  content,  depending  upon  the  type.  This 
accounts  for  the  wide  range  in  calorie  values. 

'  Only  oranges  with  deep  yellow  juice  are  a  good  source  of  Vitamin  A. 

*  White  peaches  are  a  poor  source  of  Vitamin  A,  but  yellow  peaches  rate  good 
to  excellent. 

»  Only  the  dried  yellow  peaches  are  an  excellent  source  of  Vitamin  A.. 
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Artichokes,  globe. 
Asparagus,  green.. 


Beans,  lima,  green,  shelled. 

Beans,  snap,  green  

Beets  

Beet  greens  

Broccoli  

Brussels  sprouts  


Cabbage,  green  

Carrots  

Caulitlower  

Celery '  

Chard  

CoUards  

Cora,  sweet  

Cowpeas,  fresh,  shelled. 
Cucumbers   . 


Dandelion  greens. 
Dock  or  sorrel  


Eggplant  

Endive  or  escarole 


Kale  

Kohlrabi. 


Lettuce,  green  loaves  

Lettuce,  bleached  leaves. 


Mushrooms  

Mustard  greens. 


Okra-.. 
Onions. 


Parsnips   

Peas,  green,  shelled . 

Peppers,  green  

Potatoes  


Radishes  

Rhubarb  

Rutabagas  

Soybeans,  green,  shelled. 

Spinach  

Stjuash,  summer .  .  . 


Squash,  winter  >_ 
Bweetpotatoes 


Tomatoes,  red. 


Turnips,  white. 
Turnip  greens— 


Vegetable-oyster  or  salsify. 


Watercress. 


EDIBLE  PORTION 


Protein 
(percent ) 


2.  y 
2.2 

7.5 
2.4 
1.6 
2.0 
3.3 
4.4 

1.4 
1.2 
2.4 
1.3 
1.4 
3.9 
3.7 
9.4 


2.7 
2.  1 

1.  1 
1.6 

3.9 

2,  1 

1.2 
1.2 

0 

2.3 

1.8 
1.4 

1.5 
6.  7 
1.4 
2.0 

1.2 
.5 
1.  1 

12.5 
2.3 
.6 


1.8 


1.0 


1.  1 
2.9 


3.5 


1 1.  y 
3.9 

23.5 
7.  7 
9.6 
5.6 
5.5 
8.9 

5.3 
9.3 
4.9 
3.7 
4.4 
7.2 
20.5 
22.  7 
2.  7 

8.8 
3.4 

5.5 
4.0 

7.2 
6.7 

2.9 

2.9 

0 

4.0 

7.4 

10.3 

18.2 
17.7 
6.2 
19.  1 

4.2 

3.8 
8.9 

6.  Ot 
3.2 
3.9 

8.8 

27.9 

4.0 

7.  1 
5.4 

15.5 

3.3 


Fuel  value 
per  pound 
(calories) 


285 
120 

595 
190 
205 
150 
170 
260 

130 
205 
140 
100 
115 
225 
490 
605 
65 

235 
110 

130 

no 

225 
165 

85 
85 

0 

125 

175 
220 

380 
460 
155 
385 

100 
80 
185 

600 
110 
85 

200 


105 


155 
165 


385 


105 


MINER.4LS 


Calcium     Phosphorus  Iron 


(loo'i. 
Poor.. 


Good  

Good  

Poor.  

Poor  

E.xcellent 
Fair  


Good  

Good  

Fair.I  

Good  

Excellent 
E.xcellent 

Poor  

Fair  

Poor  


E.xcellent 
Poor  


Poor.. 
Good. 


Excellent 
Good  


Good. 
Good. 


(t) 
Excellent 


Good. 
Fair... 


Good. 
Fair.. 
Poor.. 
Poor.. 


Poor.. 
Poor.. 
Good. 

Good . 
Poor.. 
Poor.. 


Poor. 


Poor. 


Poor. 


Good  

Excellent 


Good. 


Excellent 


Indicates  that  the  classification  is  bised  on  a  very  small  amount  of  evidence 
tindicates  that  evidence  is  lacking  or  insufficient  for  classification, 
ilndicates  that  the  food  contains  ;i  negligible  amount  of  the  vitiimin 
I  Individu'il  samples  of  any  particular  vpgetable  will  varv  in  composition  and 
in  mineral  and  vitamin  content.    The  fisures  reported  are  "fair  averages  and  the 
ratings  for  minerals  and  vitamins  give  an  indication  of  the  relative  contribution 
of  each  product  in  these  essential  nutrients.    These  ratings  are  subject  to  change 
as  more  evidence  becomes  available 


Good  

Fair  

E.xcellent 

Fair  

Fair  

Fair  

Good  

Good  


Fair.. 
Fair,. 
Fair... 
Fair.. 
Fair.. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Poor.. 


Fair... 
(t) 


Poor... 
(t) 


Fair... 
Good. 


Poor. 
Poor. 


(t) 
Poor... 


Fair.. 
Fair.. 


Good. 
Good. 
Poor.. 
Fair... 


Poor.. 
Poor.. 
Fair ». 


Excellent 

Fair  

Poor  


Poor. 
Fair.. 


Poor. 


Fair- 
Fair. 


(t) 


Fair. 
Fair. 


Excellent 

Good  

Fair  

Excellent. 

Good  

Good  


Good  

Fair  

Fair  

Fair  

Excellent 

Good  

Poor  

Excellent 
Poor  


Excellent 
Good  


Fair.. 
Good. 


Excellent 
(t) 


Good. 
Poor.. 


Poor   Excellent 


(t) 
Excellent 


Fair.. 
Poor. 


Fair.. 
Good. 
Poor.. 
Fair.. 


Poor.. 
Fair... 
Fair «. 


Excellent 
Excellent 
Poor  


Vitamins 


Vitamin  A 


Fair. 
Fair. 


Poor. 


Fair  

Excellent . 


Good. 


Good. 
Good. 


Good*  

Good  

(t) 

Excellent* 
Excellent 
Good  


Good  

Excellent  . 

Poor  

(t) 

Excellent* 
Excellent. 
O 

(t) 

Poor  


Excellent. 
E.xcellent. 


Fair  

Excellent. 


E.xcellent. 
(t) 


Excellent. 
Poor  


(t) 

Excellent. 


Good  

(t) 


(t) 

Excellent. 
Excellent. 
Poor*  


(t) 
(t) 
(t) 

Excellent... 

Excellent... 

Good  to  ex- 
cellent. 

Good  to  ex- 
cellent. 

Excellent... 

Excellent  


Poor*  

Excellent. 


(t) 


Excellent. 


Vitamin  B' 


(t) 
(t) 

Excellent . 

Good  

Fair  

Good*  

Good  

Good  


Fair.... 
Good... 
Good... 
Fair*... 
(t) 

Good*.. 

Good... 

(t) 
Fair  


Good*., 
(t) 


Fair. 
Fair* 


Good... 
(t) 


Good. 
Good. 


Good. 
Good* 


Good. 
Fair*. 


(t) 

Excellent. 
Fair*  


Fair* 


(t) 


Good. 

Good. 
Good. 
Fair*., 

Fair*.. 

Good. 

Good.. 

Fair... 
Good.. 


(t) 


Good. 


Vitamin  C     Vitamin  O 


Fair*. 
Good. 


(t) 

Good  

Fair  

Good*  

Excellent . 
Excellent. 

Excellent  . 

Fair  

Good*  

Fair  

(t) 

Excellent* 

Fair*  

(t) 

Fair  


Fair. 


(t) 


Fair... 
Good. 


Good  

Excellent. 


F'air  

({)  (•) 


(t) 

Excellent. 


Fair. 
Fair. 


Good   Good 


Fair*  

Excellent. 
Excellent. 


Fair  

Fair  

Excellent. 

(t) 

Excellent. 
Fair  


Fair. 
Fair. 


Excellent. 


Good  

Excellent. 


(t) 


F^xcellent- 


(t) 

(t) 

Good. 

Fair. 

Good. 

Excellent. 

Good. 

Good.* 

Good. 
Good. 
Good. 

(t) 

(t) 
Good. 

(t) 

(t) 
Fair. 

Good  * 
(t) 

Good. 
Good. 

Excellent. 

(t) 

Good, 
(t) 

(t) 

Excellent. 

Good.* 
Fair. 

Fair.* 
Good. 

(t) 
Fair. 

(t) 
(t) 
Fair.* 

Good. 
Good. 
Good.* 

Good.* 

Fair. 

Poor  to 

fair. 
Fair. 

Excellent. 

ft) 
Good. 


2  The  vitamin  ratings  apply  only  to  bleached  celery. 

3  White  sweet  corn  contains  a  negligible  amount  of  Vitamin  A,  whereas  yellow 
sweet  corn  is  a  fair  source  of  this  vitamin. 

<  No  data  on  phosphorus  and  iron  for  rutabagas,  but  assumed  to  be  same  as 
turnips. 

'        vitamin  ratings  apply  only  to  yellow-fleshed  varieties  of  squash. 

«  The  vitamin  ratings  apply  only  to  yellow-fleshed  varieties  of  sweetpotatoes. 
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"YOUR  FOOD  SUPPLIES  AND  COSTS 


A  PERSPECTIVE 
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ALLFOODJ 


FOOD  COSTS  at  the  beginning  of 
1939  dropped  to  their  lowest  level 
since  the  end  of  1934.  The  sharp 
decline  from  December  to  January  re- 
sulted from  lower  prices  for  all  major 
foods  except  fresh  vegetables  and 
meats.  Food  prices  are  relatively  low 
for  this  period  of  the  year.  Costs 
lower  than  current  levels  have  not  been 
reached  in  any  January  since  1933  for 
cereals  and  bakery  products  and  canned 
and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables;  since 
1934  for  eggs  and  fats  and  oils;  or 
since  1935  for  dairy  products  and 
meats. 

STRAWBERRIES.  Larger  supplies 
than  in  1938  are  in  prospect  for  the 
entire  1939  season  with  sharpest  in- 
creases over  a  year  ago  expected  in 
States  producing  berries  after  March. 

CITRUS  FRUITS.  Lowest  prices  for 
oranges  and  grapefruit  come  in  the 
winter  months.  Florida  and  Texas  ex- 
pect record  crops,  but  California  sup- 
plies may  be  less  than  in  1938,  due  to 
wind  damage. 

FRESH  PORK.  Seasonal  decreases  in 
supplies  and  smaller  slaughter  than  in 
1938  are  in  prospect  for  March. 

BEEF.  Seasonal  increase  in  supplies 
and  larger  marketings  than  in  1938 
are  expected  during  the  first  half  of 
this  year  for  better-grade  beef,  whereas 
a  seasonal  decrease  and  smaller  sup- 
plies are  in  prospect  for  lower-grade 
beef. 

POULTRY.  Larger  marketings  than 
during  the  first  half  of  1938  are  ex- 
pected for  this  year. 

FRESH  VEGETABLES.  Asparagus 
season  opens  in  late  February.  Smaller 
supplies  of  tomatoes,  green  peas,  new 
carrots,  peppers,  and  celery  than  last 
year  but  larger  supplies  of  string  beans, 
spinach,  and  cabbage  are  in  prospect 
this  March. 


CLOSE-UP 

1923-1925=100 
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no 
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70 
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INSIDE  YOUR  CUP 
OF  CHOCOLATE 

[Concluded  from  page  9] 
form  to  certain  standards  of  identity. 
Such  legal  standards  have  not  yet  been 
promulgated,  but  until  they  are,  the 
advisory  standards  of  identity  issued 
under  the  old  Food  and  Drug  Act  rep- 
resent trade  and  consumer  understand- 
ing of  the  identity  of  these  foods. 
Some  of  the  advisory  standards  are 
these : 

Chocolate,  plain  chocolate,  bitter 
chocolate,  chocolate  liquor,  chocolate 
paste,  and  bitter  chocolate  coating 
should  be  solid  or  plastic  masses  which 
contain  at  least  50  percent  cacao  fat, 
according  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration's definition. 

Sweet  chocolate  and  sweet  chocolate 
coating  should  be  made  of  chocolates 
with  sugar  or  dextrose  or  both. 

Milk  chocolate  or  sweet  milk  choco- 
late should  be  chocolate  containing  not 
less  than  12  percent  of  milk  solids  with 
sugar  or  dextrose  added. 

Plain  cocoa  should  be  pulverized 
chocolate  with  part  of  the  cocoa  butter 
removed.  No  minimum  amount  of 
cocoa  butter  is  suggested. 

Breakfast  cocoa  should  contain  at 
least  22  percent  cacao  fat. 

Sweet  or  sweetened  cocoa  should  be 
plain  cocoa  with  sugar  or  dextrose 
added  up  to  65  percent  by  weight  of 
the  finished  product. 

Sweet  milk  cocoa  should  be  cocoa 
ground  vs  ith  sugar  or  dextrose  that  con- 
tains at  least  12  percent  by  weight  of 
whole  milk  solids. 

Dutch  process  cocoa,  not  called  solu- 
ble cocoa  since  it  is  not  soluble,  should 
be  a  cocoa  in  whose  manufacture  cer- 
tain alkalis  have  been  added.  During 
manufacture  not  more  than  3  parts  by 
weight  of  alkalis  should  be  used  to 
every  100  parts  of  cocoa  or  chocolate. 

Chocolate  malted  milk  should  not  be 
just  a  mixture  of  malt  syrup,  milk,  and 
cocoa  but  actually  a  food  in  which  the 
malt  extract  has  worked  on  the  milk 
ingredient  through  an  action  similar  to 
that  of  yeast.  Simple  mixtures  of  malt 
syrup,  milk,  and  cocoa  should  not  be 
called  chocolate  malted  milk.  In  ad- 
dition, this  product  should  contain 
whole  (not  skim)  milk  and  chocolate 
(not  cocoa) . 


THE  NEW  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Law,  passed  in  1938  and  operative 
from  June  25,  1939,  gives  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  (through  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration)  power  to 
set  compulsory  standards,  not  only  of 
identity  but  also  of  minimum  quality 
for  foods  sold  in  interstate  commerce. 
In  the  course  of  time,  present  identity 
definitions  may  be  revised  or  reaffirmed 
under  the  new  law. 

Under  both  the  old  and  the  new- 
Food  and  Drug  Laws,  there  are  penal- 
ties for  misbranding  and  adulterating 
food  products  which,  of  course,  include 
cocoa.  The  most  common  offenses  in 
the  cocoa  trade  have  been  the  substitu- 
tion of  one  ingredient  for  another 
without  a  declaration  of  this  fact  on  the 
label — the  substitution,  say,  of  cocoa- 
nut  butter  for  cocoa  butter,  or  the  use 
of  skim  milk  for  whole  milk.  Other 
malpractices  have  been  the  use  of 
wormy  and  moldy  cocoa  beans;  the 
mixture  of  cocoa  with  ground  cocoa 
shells,  or  the  failure  to  refine  cacao  so 
that  the  excess  of  ground  shells  is  re- 
moved; the  addition  of  injurious  or 
deleterious  ingredients  to  cocoa  and 
chocolate. 

Under  the  old  Food  and  Drug  Law 
products  sold  under  distinctive  trade 
names  were  exempt  from  many  of  the 
prohibitions  of  the  law  unless  they  con- 
tained harmful  ingredients. 

That  joker,  however,  has  been 
trumped  by  the  provisions  of  the  new 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Law.  Un- 
der it  legal  standards  are  authorized  for 
food  products.  If  no  standard  is  pro- 
mulgated, however,  the  label  must  re- 
veal the  contents  of  a  food  if  it  con- 
tains two  or  more  ingredients.  More- 
over, when  the  ingredients  are  present 
only  in  insignificant  amounts  the  pur- 
chaser, under  the  new  law,  will  be  en 
titled  to  know  their  exact  proportions. 
In  brief,  consumers  will  be  entitled  to 
all  relevant  information  when  they  buy 
food  products. 

IN  ANY  EVENT,  consumers  will 
know  what  they  are  buying.  If  the 
food  has  a  standard  of  identity,  its  con- 
stituents will  be  on  file  at  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  and  available  to 
everyone.  If  it  has  no  standard  of 
identity,  then  its  label  must  show  all 


ingredients  plainly  and  conspicuously 
in  the  order  of  their  predominance. 

If  a  minimum  standard  of  quality 
is  set,  but  the  food  falls  below  this 
standard,  the  label  must  state  that  the 
product  is  substandard. 

Food  and  Drug  Administration  rules 
operate  only  in  the  case  of  foods  that 
are  sold  in  interstate  commerce.  There 
are  many  preparations  made  and  sold 
within  a  single  city  or  State.  Here 
consumers  must  rely  on  their  State  and 
city  laws  and  enforcement  agencies  co 
provide  the  protection  they  want  fr'jin 
adulterated  and  misbranded  food 

Chocolate-flavored  milk  sold  \\\  jo'.- 
tles  by  dairies  illustrates  tic  advan- 
tage to  consumers  in  havin'  '  Lab- 
lished  local  rules  for  la'  f  i  Most 
States  require  chocola'.  ,.  .^-c-d  milk 
to  contain  whole  milk.  A  chocolate 
drink  made  with  .'•kan  milk  ordinarily 
must  not  be  called  rhocoiate-flavo,^" 
milk.    While  looks   like  naif- 

splitting,    th  ■  ;r  =-:_;iiry 

could  save    u  v  !;.-v 
paid  attention  to  the  difference 
a  "chr  •:\  '' (  T  i 

milk."  A  skim  milk  drink  should  sell 
for  a  lot  less  money  than  a  whole  milk 
drink,  for  skim  milk  is  cheap — so 
cheap,  in  fact,  that  in  some  places  it  is 
actually  thrown  away. 

MAJOR  <lifferen«-e  i)etwe<'n  rocoa  and 
chocolate  is  the  amount  of  cocoa  butter 
each  contains.  The  machine  here  is 
pressing  cocoa  ljutter  out  of  chocolate. 
Chocolate,  under  advisory  standards  of 
identity  issued  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  contains  .50  percent  cacao 
fat  (cocoa  hutter)  while  plain  cocoa, 
which  is  pulverized  chocolate,  has  no 
fixed  amount  of  cocoa  hutter  in  it. 
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SPRING  is  just  what  you  make  it. 
Moths  make  a  hohday  of  it — unless 
you  store  away  your  winter  woolens. 

Before  you  store,  have  the  garments 
dry-cleaned  or  washed.  If  your  laun- 
dry and  dry-cleaning  budget  is  slim, 
next  best  thing  is  to  sun  the  garments 
thoroughly,  brush  and  beat  them  on  the 
clothesline. 

Pack  the  garments  tightly.  Leave  no 
openings  in  packages,  chests,  or  closets 
through  which  moths  can  wriggle. 
Gummed  tape  does  the  job  best. 

Garment  bags  are  as  useful  as  they 
are  tight,  but  only  for  keeping  moths 
out.  Fancy  treatments  can  make  the 
bags  smell  queer,  but  won't  kill  the 
destructive  moth  larvae.  Nor  can  or- 
dinary "cedarized"  cardboard  chests  or 
closets  be  depended  upon  to  kill  moths. 
Chests  made  of  the  heart  wood  of  Vir- 
ginia red  cedar  will  protect  clothing 
stored  in  them  if  they  are  properly 
used.  Cedar-lined  closets  are  not  de- 
pendable. 

Moth-killing  chemicals  recommend- 
ed by  Department  of  Agriculture  ex- 
perts are  naphthalene,  paradichloro- 
benzene,  and  gum  camphor.  But  the 
most  deadly  moth  poison  won't  work 
unless  the  fumes  are  strong  enough  to 
kill  the  intruders.  A  pound  of  any  of 
these  chemicals  sprinkled  in  folds  of 
tissue  paper  through  the  layers  of  cloth- 
ing will  protect  a  trunkful  of  clothes. 
For  closets  use  a  pound  of  the  chemical 
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for  every  100  cubic  feet  of  space. 

Kerosene  pyrethrum  sprays,  pack- 
aged in  various  forms,  will  work  only 
if  the  spray  actually  hits  th  moth.  Pro- 
fessional exterminators  are  usually  suc- 
cessful, and  amateurs  using  ordinary 
hand  spray-guns  can  do  a  good  job  if 
they  understand  the  necessity  for  thor- 
ough and  repeated  applications. 

Gadgets  to  hang  in  ordinary  open- 
and-shut  closets  are  a  waste  of  money. 

Moth-proofing  solutions  applied  by 
most  housewives  do  not  make  a  gar- 
ment permanently  or  absolutely  im- 
mune to  moth  appetites.  The  better 
solutions  contain  fluorides  and  ro- 
tenone,  and  if  used  with  thoroughness 
are  fairly  effective.  The  Department 
does  not  recommend  solutions  contain- 
ing arsenic. 

For  more  information,  read  Leaflet 
No.  145,  "Clothes  Moths,"  free,  from 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C. 

CONSUMERS  have  a  right  to  know 
the  facts  behind  coal  prices.  That's 
what  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  seems  to  think.  In  a  decision 
handed  down  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
Court  ruled  in  effect  that  no  minimum 
prices  for  bituminous  coal  may  be  put 
into  effect  by  the  National  Bituminous 
Coal  Commission  without  making  pub- 
lic "full  information"  on  which  the 
prices  were  based. 


Shorn  of  lawyer's  language,  the  de- 
cision meant  that  all  consumers,  do- 
mestic or  industrial,  and  their  spokes- 
man, the  Consumers'  Counsel  of  the 
National  Bituminous  Coal  Commis- 
sion, were  entitled  to  know  the  com- 
plete facts  behind  the  "costs  and  reali- 
zation data"  of  individual  bituminous 
coal  producers. 

For  months  the  Coal  Commission, 
consumers,  and  producers  had  wran- 
gled over  this  right  to  know.  It  took 
a  decision  of  the  Nation's  highest  tri- 
bunal to  settle  the  issue.  Producers 
had  maintained  that  if  their  individual 
cost  reports  and  other  data  were  made 
public,  they  would  be  wide  open  to 
knock-out  blows  from  their  competi- 
tors. Consumers  spoke  through  the 
Consumers'  Counsel  of  the  Coal  Com- 
mission, Mr.  John  Carson.  He  main- 
tained consumers  would  be  left  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  fairness  of  the  prices  set 
unless  they  knew  in  detail  the  informa- 
tion on  which  the  prices  were  based. 

The  Counsel,  in  his  brief,  touched 
the  core  of  the  problem  when  he  said: 
"The  Act  specifically  provides  that  the 
proposed  minimum  prices  shall  have 
due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  con- 
suming public."  The  Office  of  Con- 
sumers' Counsel  of  the  Coal  Commis- 
sion was  established  by  the  Act  as  an 
independent  agency  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  consuming  public  in 
the  Federal  regulation  of  the  industry. 

"It  is  clear,"  wrote  the  Consumers' 
Counsel,  "that  the  Congress  intended 
to  protect  the  consumer  fully  from  the 
establishment  of  unreasonably  high 
minimum  prices.  Unless  interested 
parties  are  given  full  opportunity  to 
study  the  basis  of  price  establishment, 
this  purpose  of  the  Congress,  so  clearly 
expressed,  may  be  negatived." 

Affected  by  the  decision  are  millions 
of  urban  and  rural  consumers  using 
coal  in  their  homes,  industrial  consum- 
ers, and  farmers'  cooperatives  distribut- 
ing coal  to  their  members.  Repre- 
sentatives of  farm  cooperatives  and 
general  farm  organizations,  as  well  as 
industrial  consumers,  have  been  ap- 
pearing before  the  Commission  for  the 
past  year  to  take  part  in  the  tremen- 
dous job  of  setting  prices  and  regula- 
tions for  the  marketing  and  distribu- 
tion of  bituminous  coal. 
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"United  We  Stand—" 


Choking  the  highways  of  commerce,  thousands 
of  laws  and  regulations  in  cities  and  States  that 
block  the  movement  of  foods  to  market  and  take 
immeasurable  toll  from  consumers,  have  now  been 
put  under  the  spotlight  by  a  Government  report 


IF  you  were  to  make  a  list  of  all  the 
countries  that  are  foreign  to  the  place 
where  you  live,  how  many  States  in  the 
United  States  would  you  include  in 
your  list? 

That  sounds  like  Foolish  Question 
No.  1.  Yet  the  probabilities  are,  no 
matter  in  what  State  you  live,  your 
State  or  city  has  on  its  statute  books  at 
least  one  law  or  regulation,  and  possi- 
bly several,  which  treat  other  States  in 
the  United  States  as  if  they  were  for- 
eign countries. 

That  sounds  like  Silly  Statement 
No.  1.    But  let's  see. 

THE  STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT 
recently  passed  a  law  directing  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  refuse 
to  inspect  the  farms  of  milk  producers 
who  are  outside  the  "natural  milkshed" 
serving  that  State.  A  farmer  who  lives 
across  the  road  from  the  boundary  line 
fixed  by  the  Commissioner  on  that 
"natural  milkshed"  can't  sell  milk  in 
Connecticut,  even  if  his  milk  is  richer 


and  purer  than  the  best  milk  sold  in- 
side "the  natural  milkshed."  He's 
treated  as  if  he  were  a  foreigner. 

Rhode  Island  passed  a  law  which 
said  that  milk  shipped  into  that  State 
must  be  marketed  in  a  certain  way. 
All  milk  not  so  marketed  would  have 
some  coloring  matter  added  to  it. 
Only  nearby  milk  producers  could  con- 
form to  the  rules  laid  down.  Distant 
milk  producers,  under  this  law,  stood 
a  good  chance  of  having  their  milk 
doctored  with  coloring  matter  so  that 
no  one  would  buy  it.  Such  producers 
have  been  treated  like  foreigners. 

Florida  put  on  its  statute  books  in 
1937  a  law  taxing  all  cold-storage  eggs 


sold.  The  farmer  in  other  States 
where  more  eggs  are  produced  in 
spring  than  can  be  sold,  but  whose 
eggs  have  been  carefully  preserved  in 
cold  storage  until  winter  when  egg 
production  everywhere  is  normally  low, 
has  to  compete  in  the  market  with 


^  untaxed  locally  produced  eggs.  He's 
treated  like  a  foreigner. 

From  1933  to  1937  beer  produced 
across  the  road  from  the  Michigan 
State  line  had  to  pay  a  tax  of  25  cents 
a  barrel,  which  Michigan-produced 
beer  did  not  have  to  pay,  before  it 
could  be  sold  in  that  State.  Here 
again  the  producer  in  another  State  was 
treated  like  a  foreigner. 

A  farmer  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Wyoming  State  line  who  decides  he 
wants  to  market  his  vegetables  in  a 
town  within  Wyoming,  loads  it  on  his 
truck.  When  he  gets  to  an  imaginary 
line  cutting  across  the  highway,  he  dis- 
covers he  has  to  pay  a  fee  to  the  State 
of  Wyoming  in  order  to  get  in.  If  his 
truck  weighs  1  ton,  he  must  pay  $7.50; 
if  it  weighs  2  tons,  he  must  pay  $30. 
Farmers  many  miles  farther  distant  but 
living  within  Wyoming,  do  not  have 
to  pay  this  fee.  The  out-of-State 
farmer  is  treated  like  a  foreigner. 

A  trucker  who  wants  to  sell  on  the 
Marsh  Market,  a  public  market  in  Bal- 
timore, food  which  was  produced  a  few 
miles  away  in  the  neighboring  State  of 
Delaware,  has  to  pay  $200  for  a  spe- 
cial license  which  sellers  of  Maryland- 

CITY  MILK  ordinances  sometimes  are 
used  to  set  up  a  kind  of  Chinese  wall, 
barring  cheaper  but  safe  products  from 
competing  with  higher  priced  locally  pro- 
duced milk  and  cream.  This  truckload 
of  cream,  transported  from  the  Midwest 
to  an  eastern  city,  was  stopped  by  an  in- 
spector from  the  District's  Health  Depart- 
ment. The  shipment  violated  the  city's 
milk  ordinance  but  was  found  to  be  as 
good  quality  as  cream  sold  legally. 


produced  foods  need  not  have.  He's 
treated  like  a  foreigner. 

California  regulations  say  that  only 
avocados  which  have  a  high  oil  content 
can  be  sold  in  that  State.  A  Florida 
producer  whose  avocados  do  not  hap- 
pen to  have  this  high  oil  content  cannot 
sell  his  fruit  in  California,  even  though 
he  may  be  willing  to  sell  them  for 
much  less  than  California  avocados. 
He's  treated  like  a  foreigner. 

Some  States  have  rules  that  nursery- 
men who  do  not  live  in  those  States 
must  pay  fees  before  they  can  do  busi- 
ness with  them.  Sometimes  this  fee  is 
as  much  as  $25,  a  lot  of  money  to  a 
nurseryman,  unless  he  is  able  to  do  a 
big  business.  Those  who  cannot  af- 
ford the  $25  are  treated  like  foreigners. 

The  State  of  Michigan  has  been 
financing  an  advertising  campaign  for 
its  apple  growers.  "Eat  Michigan  ap- 
ples. They're  best,"  the  advertise- 
ments shout.  State-financed  sales  talk 
such  as  this  encourages  consumers  to 
boycott  apples  grown  in  other  States 
and  so  injures  the  growers  of  apples 
in  such  States. 

ON  MARCH  4,  1939,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Chief  Justice  and 
the  other  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
met  with  leaders  and  members  of  the 
Congress  in  the  great  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington to  celebrate  a  birthday. 

It  was  the  150th  birthday  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  In 
1789,  the  various  States  in  this  country, 
harassed  by  the  obstacles  to  trading  that 
had  grown  up  between  them,  and 
eager  "to  form  a  more  perfect  union," 
brought  into  being  a  central  govern- 
ment. 

The  Constitution  of  this  new  Nation 
said  this:  "No  State  shall,  without  the 
consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duties  on 
exports  or  imports  except  what  may  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  its  inspection 
laws."  The  welfare  of  the  States  from 
this  time  on  was  not  to  be  hampered  or 
throttled  by  laws  and  regulations  mak- 
ing it  difficult  for  them  to  trade  their 
goods  back  and  forth.  This  in  reality 
was  to  be  a  united  country,  and  every 
citizen  within  its  borders  was  to  have 
equal  rights  before  the  law. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  of 
"more  perfect  union"  have  passed. 


The  borders  of  our  Nation  have  been 
stretched  from  coast  to  coast.  Forty- 
eight  States  have  come  into  being. 
Great  trunklines  of  communication 
bind  them  together.  Vast  cities  and 
intricate  industries  have  grown.  The 
lives  of  130  million  people,  citizens  of 
this  great  Nation,  depend  on  the  pro- 
duction and  marketing  of  an  incredible 
quantity  of  goods  that  will  feed,  clothe, 
and  protect  them.  One-third  of  these 
people  are  ill-fed,  ill-clothed,  and  ill- 
housed.  Their  incomes  have  shrunk 
to  a  pittance.  The  cost  of  the  goods 
they  need  is  beyond  their  reach.  And 
rising  up  like  blockades,  such  as  one 
foreign  country  throws  up  against  other 
foreign  countries,  are  laws  and  regula- 
tions in  practically  every  State  which 
treat  the  producers  of  foods  and  other 
necessities  outside  those  States  as  if 
they  were  foreigners,  and  which  inflict 
on  the  consumers  within  them  immeas- 
urable penalties  for  their  citizenship. 

THIS  STARK  PICTURE  of  the  trav- 
esty of  "a  more  perfect  union"  has 
been  portrayed  in  a  special  report  made 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  with 
the  collaboration  of  the  Marketing 
Committee  of  the  National  Association 
of  Commissioners,  Secretaries  and  Di- 
rectors of  State  departments  of  agricul- 
ture. It  was  released  just  3  days  after 
the  150th  birthday  of  the  United  States. 
Its  title  is  '"Barriers  to  Internal  Trade 
in  Farm  Products." 

"It  was  thought,"  says  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wallace  in  his 
foreword  to  the  report,  "that  the  Con- 
stitution insured  free  trade  between  the 
States.  Today,  we  cannot  say  that  we 
have  free  trade  between  the  States." 

Much  of  this  confusion  has  come 
about  unintentionally  and  unconsciously. 
"As  the  country  grew,"  says  this  re- 
port, "as  transportation  became 
cheaper,  as  consuming  cities  reached 
out  farther  for  their  supplies  of  food, 
as  foods  became  more  highly  proc- 
essed, and  as  the  marketing  system  be- 
came more  complex,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  have  an  increasing  number  of 
laws,  regulations,  and  ordinances  to 
protect  the  farmer,  the  dealer,  and  the 
consumer. 


QUARANTINES  enforced  against  areas  that  never  were  infested  or 
which  have  become  free  of  the  pest  since  the  quarantine  was  promul- 
gated can  act  as  serious  trade  barriers.  To  protect  against  the  spread 
of  sheep  scab,  several  States  require  all  sheep  entering  them  to  be  dipped, 
even  though  the  sheep  come  from  areas  where  the  disease  does  not  exist. 


"Food  had  to  be  inspected  to  pre- 
vent adulteration  and  fraud.  It  had 
to  be  graded  and  identified  as  to  qual- 
ity. Dishonest  business  practices  had 
to  be  prevented.  Services  such  as  that 
of  supplying  market  news  were  re- 
quired. Quarantines  were  needed  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  pests  and  dis- 
eases. 

"To  meet  these  and  similar  legiti- 
mate needs,  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government  have  adopted  and  en- 
forced an  increasing  number  of  mar- 
keting laws,  and  are  constantly  urged 
to  pass  more. 

"With  the  great  increase  in  these 
regulations,  two  closely  related  and 
often  indistinguishable  dangers  arose. 
One  was  that  by  their  very  complex- 
ity and  multiplicity  these  regulations 
might,  quite  without  intention,  ham- 
per trade  more  than  help  it;  the  other 
that  the  tendency  might  arise  to  use 
such  measures  to  raise  barriers  against 
distant  competitors  and  thus,  while 
possibly  helping  local  producers  or 
dealers,  hurt  other  producers  and  deal- 
ers and  all  consumers." 

To  protect  the  health  of  its  citizens 
is  one  of  the  first  charges  on  the  gov- 


ernment of  each  State.  When  the  bac- 
teriologists, working  in  their  labora- 
tories, discovered  that  milk  was  a  car- 
rier of  disease,  both  States  and  cities 
began  to  pass  laws  and  regulations  re- 
quiring the  sanitary  inspection  of  milk. 
On  their  surface,  such  controls  are 
legitimate  and  highly  desirable  uses  of 
the  police  power  of  local  governments. 
But  the  inability  of  consumers  to  buy 
milk,  because  their  incomes  are  too  low 
or  the  price  of  milk  products  is  too 
high,  can  be  just  as  serious  a  health 
hazard. 

NUTRITIONISTS,  in  their  labora- 
tories, have  established  that  milk  is  one 
of  the  best  sources  of  minerals  and  vita- 
mins needed  to  build  strong  bones  and 
healthy  bodies.  People  who  do  not 
get  adequate  supplies  of  milk  are  some- 
times handicapped  in  their  chances  for 
sound  health.  Yet  the  kind  of  health- 
inspection  system  Connecticut  has  re- 
sults, in  part  at  least,  in  a  restrictive 
policy  which  makes  milk  an  unneces- 
sarily expensive  food.  "The  effect  of 
the  New  York  inspection  require- 
ments," says  this  report,  "is  to  bar 
western  cream  and  to  raise  the  price  of 


cream  in  the  New  York  City  market."  g 

Inventors,  engineers,  and  business 
men  have  perfected  the  machinery  for 
transporting  milk  safely  for  long  dis- 
tances, yet  "health"  regulations  in 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  prohibit  from  being 
sold  any  Grade  B  milk  produced  be- 
yond a  40-mile  limit  from  the  town. 

Sometimes  no  law  or  regulation 
stands  in  the  way  of  milk  moving  to 
the  markets  that  need  it,  but  instead  a 
group  of  local  milk  producers  imposes 
an  embargo.  "Thus,  a  local  produc- 
ers' association  near  a  small  New  Eng- 
land town  cooperates  with  the  local 
health  authorities  to  make  sure  there 
are  no  inspections  at  a  greater  distance 
than  3  miles  from  the  town." 

Restrictions  such  as  these  work  hard- 
ship not  only  on  the  farmer  who  is  not 
permitted  to  sell  in  the  most  favorable 
market,  but  on  low-income  families 
who  can  afford  little  and  often  no  milk. 

ANOTHER  USE  OF  POWER  by  State 
governments  is  their  power  to  impose 
taxes  intended  to  discourage  the  sale  of 
unsafe  and  injurious  foods.  Few  would 
question  the  desirability  of  such  laws. 
But  today  over  half  the  States  of  the 
Union  tax  the  sale  of  margarine  in  one 
way  or  another,  yet  it  is  not  seriously 
contended  that  margarine  is  either  un- 
safe or  injurious. 

Transportation  systems  in  a  nation 
are  like  the  nervous  systems  in  an  indi- 
vidual. Jams  in  either  produce  serious 
results.  Yet  here  and  there  over  the 
country.  States  create  jams  in  transpor- 
tation by  granting  special  favors  to  in- 
trastate traffic  denied  to  interstate  traf- 
fic. Shippers  inside  of  Kentucky,  for 
instance,  must  pay  for  goods  trans- 
ported on  the  railroads  only  half  as 
much  for  a  similar  haul  as  shippers  into 
Kentucky  who  are  located  over  the 
State  line. 

Many  rules  and  regulations  affecting 
trucks  have  been  set  up  by  States  to 
benefit   local   transportation,   and  so 
penalize  interstate  shippers  and  all  con- 
sumers.   Even  within  a  State,  truckers  « 
are   frequently  penalized   to   benefit  ^ 
storekeepers.    In  Idaho  and  Washing- 
ton,  the  merchant  who  trucks  his  wares  [jj 
about  has  to  pay  $300  in  each  county,  ^ 
and  make  a  cash  deposit  of  $500  with  iqj 
the  county  treasurer,  while  the  mer-  S 


^    chant  who  sells  in  a  store  does  not  have 
to  pay  such  fees. 

BOTH  TO  PROTECT  producers  and 
consumers  from  injustices  arising  from 
trading  in  unstandardized  food  prod- 
ucts, grading  and  labeling  laws  have 
come  into  existence.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  such  laws  were  almost  unknown. 
Now  there  are  on  the  statute  books  of 
the  States  "170  separate  pieces  of  legis- 
lation relating  to  the  grading  and  label- 
ing of  farm  products."  No  one  dis- 
putes the  value  of  such  legislation 
when  it  provides  a  common  language 
for  buyers  and  sellers.  But  when  one 
government  establishes  one  set  of 
grades,  and  another  establishes  a  dif- 
ferent set,  grading  can  become  a  fan- 
tastic throttle  on  the  movement  of 
foods  across  the  country. 

This  has  come  about.  Washington 
State  has  one  set  of  grading  standards 
for  apples.  California  has  another. 
Frequently  when  Washington  apples 
are  brought  into  California  they  have 
to  be  regraded  and  relabeled.  Cali- 
fornia stops  trucks  at  the  border.  It 
refuses  to  recognize  certification  from 
other  States. 

"A  pound's  a  pound,  the  world 
round,"  we  glibly  say.  But  there  are 
15  different  sizes  of  cantaloup  crates 
defined  by  State  standards.  There  are 
7  sizes  for  apple  boxes  fixed  by  States. 
In  Ohio  a  bushel  of  potatoes  means  60 
pounds;  in  Pennsylvania  it  means  a 
certain  size  container  full  of  potatoes. 
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Ohio  stops  trading  in  Pennsylvania 
potatoes  which  measure  up  to  Pennsyl- 
vania standards  but  not  to  Ohio's. 

"Consumers  desiring  the  very  best 
egg  obtainable  should  demand  a 
'Rhode  Island  Special,'  "  says  that 
State's  Bureau  of  Markets.  But  eggs 
not  laid  in  Rhode  Island  may,  by  Fed- 
eral quality  grades,  be  as  superior  in 
quality  as  eggs  laid  in  Rhode  Island. 

FEDERAL  AND  STATE  governments 
share  the  power  to  impose  quarantines 
intended  primarily  to  check  the  spread 
of  animal  and  plant  disease.  But  some 
quarantines  serve  to  penalize  trading  in 
healthy  products.  One  State  veteri- 
narian reports :  "...  We  have  not  had 
sheep  scab  for  more  than  20  years  and 
yet  many  States  place  rather  severe  re- 
strictions on  the  movement  of  sheep 
into  their  State — several  States  even  re- 
quiring all  sheep  entering  their  State 
to  be  dipped.  We  cannot  see  the  rea- 
son for  dipping  sheep  for  scab  when 
these  sheep  originate  in  a  State  in 
which  scab  does  not  exist."  Unrea- 
sonable regulations,  such  as  this,-  dis- 
courage trade. 

Ten  States  in  the  marketing  year 
1937-38,  enacted  legislation  authoriz- 
ing State-financed  campaigns  for  adver- 
tising farm  products.  They  spent  $2,- 
000,000  for  such  campaigns.  Some  of 
the  advertising  merely  mentioned  the 
name  of  the  State  where  the  product 
had  been  grown ;  some  implied  that 
one  State's  products  were  superior  to 


The  Marketing  Committee  of  the  National  Association  of 
Commissioners,  Secretaries,  and  Directors  of  Agriculture 
says  this: 

"Just  as  individual  freedom  is  eventually  curbed  when 
the  individual  fails  to  subordinate  the  exercise  of  his 
liberty  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  community,  so  the 
priceless  States'  rights  will  gradually  be  lost  to  Federal 
dominance  if  the  State  governmental  agencies  fail  to  give 
due  consideration  to  equally  priceless  interstate  rights  .  .  . 
If  this  report  prompts  a  more  serious  consideration  of 
quarantines  and  regulations,  as  well  as  of  our  special-inter- 
est laws,  in  the  light  of  their  potential  danger  to  the  very 
interests  and  industries  they  are  designed  to  protect,  the 
effort  is  well  worth  while." 


similar  products  from  other  States ;  still 
others  loudly  proclaimed  the  superi- 
ority of  the  State-grown  product. 

"You'll  discover  the  difference  in 
flavor,  taste,  and  texture  when  you 
try  a  Maine  Grown  Potato,"  shouts 
Maine's  potato  advertisements. 

"New  Jersey  has  finer  eggs,"  says 
New  Jersey's  ads. 

"Buy  Florida  oranges.  They  give  a 
fourth  more  juice,"  proudly  proclaim 
the  ads  from  that  State's  financed  ad- 
vertising. 

"If  State  advertising,"  comments  the 
BAE's  report,  "takes  the  form  of  urg- 
ing the  citizens  of  the  State  to  consume 
more  of  their  own  State's  produce  and 
less  of  that  from  other  States,  the  chief 
results,  insofar  as  the  advertising  is  ef- 
fective, are  very  similar  to  those  of  an 
import  duty.  Either  advertising  of  this 
kind,  if  effective,  or  an  import  duty 
would  tend  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
imports  into  the  State  and  to  raise  the 
price  of  the  commodity  within  the 
State." 

NO  ONE  can  measure  in  dollars  the 
cost  of  these  various  State-created  hand- 
icaps to  interstate  trade.  No  one  can 
count  in  dollars  how  much  they  lower 
our  standard  of  living.  That  they  do 
complicate  the  problem  of  putting  our 
vast  national  resources  to  work  for  the 
production  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 
of  an  adequate  standard  of  living  for 
everyone,  no  one  can  doubt.  That 
they  demand  scrutiny  by  the  consumers 
of  the  Nation,  no  one  can  dispute. 

"One  of  two  things,  I  am  sure,  will 
happen  in  consequence  (of  this  re- 
port)," one  State  Commissioner  of  Ag- 
riculture has  said.  "Either  the  people 
of  the  several  States  will  come  to  their 
senses  and  recognize  that  we  have  a 
Union  of  48  States  instead  of  a  dis- 
union, or  there  will  be  drastic  demands 
for  Federal  control  over  these  matters." 

In  these  pages  we  have  pulled  to- 
gether only  the  high  spots  of  this  tre- 
mendously significant  report.  In  sub- 
sequent issues  of  the  Consutners'  Guide 
we  will  tell  in  greater  detail  of  other 
barriers  to  internal  trade  and  what  con- 
structive measures  the  Federal  and 
State  governments  might  take  to  level 
them  off. 


BORROWING  maybe  easy,  if  the  lender 
thinks  you  are  a  good  risk.  But  "easy 
pa>ments"  are  a  myth.  Says  one  State 
loan  supervisor:  "Advertisements  which 
feature  'repayment  on  easy  installments' 
ran  properly  be  classified  as  misleading." 


The  Big  Business  of  Small  Loans 

Consumers  borrow  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
from  licensed  personal-finance  companies.  Here 
are  a  few  leads  for  those  who  need  to  borrow 


ONLY  ABOUT  15  out  of  every  100 
people  can  borrow  money  from  a  bank. 
But  many  of  the  other  85  need  to  bor- 
row money.  Rare  is  the  consumer  who 
does  not  borrow,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, at  some  time  or  other.  As  we 
have  seen  in  previous  articles  in  this 
series  on  credit*,  consumers  borrow 
the  use  of  money  when  they  buy  on 
charge  accounts  and  when  they  buy  on 
the  instalment  plan,  as  well  as  when 
they  borrow  cash. 

Cash  borrowing  is  most  often  a  mat- 
ter of  emergencies.  Mother  needs  an 
operation ;  doctor  and  hospital  must  be 
paid ;  perhaps  a  nurse  hired.  The  first 
cold  day  of  the  winter  season  at  least 
a  few  tons  of  coal  have  to  be  bought — 
and  paid  for.    The  Joneses  have  been 

*  Consumers'  Guide  for  Jan.  30,  Feb.  13,  and 
Feb.  27,  1939. 


going  along  piling  up  one  bill  here, 
another  bill  there.  Maybe  they  were 
a  little  careless  about  charging,  and 
buying  on  time.  Now  the  bill  collec- 
tors are  getting  pretty  insistent,  clutter- 
ing up  the  house  at  all  hours,  bothering 
Mr.  Jones  at  the  shop,  threatening  to 
repossess  the  furniture  or  ""pull"  the 
washing  machine. 

THESE  ARE  SOME  of  the  reasons 
why  the  small  fellow  borrows.  Jobs  are 
uncertain,  and  may  give  out  just  when 
most  needed — when  a  baby  comes  in 
the  family,  or  when  Sis  and  Johnny 
need  new  clothes  to  go  to  school.  Em- 
ployment opportunities  and  the  busi- 
ness cycle  do  not  wait  on  the  family 
budget. 

Medical  care  has  become  more  ex- 
pensive with  the  advance  in  the  science 


of  medicine.  Hospital  care  is  more 
often  necessary. 

To  want  many  things  is  a  sign  of  the 
good  life,  it  is  proclaimed  on  all  sides. 
Not  to  buy  them — whether  for  cash  or 
for  credit — is  to  buck  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  Puritan  concepts  of  thrift  have 
gone  the  way  of  the  covered  wagon. 

Savings  are  fine.  But  they  are  not 
come  by  easily  among  that  third  of  all 


g  the  Nation's  families  who  have  less 
than  $780  a  year  to  live  on;  or  even 
among  that  middle  third  of  America's 
families  who  try  to  make  ends  meet  on 
$780  to  $1,500  a  year.  And  it  takes 
only  one  serious  illness — the  loss  of  a 
man's  job  for  a  month  or  two — the 
need  of  supporting  a  brother's  or  a 
wife's  family — to  wipe  out  all  the 
savings  there  may  be.  So  people  bor- 
row. 

First  reason  for  getting  small  loans, 
almost  all  the  statistics  show,  is  to  re- 
finance and  centralize  a  number  of 
debts  previously  contracted.  Then — 
the  statistics  tell  a  human  story  if  you 
follow  them  back — come  doctors',  den- 
tists' and  hospital  bills;  and  then  cloth- 
ing, fuel,  food,  and  rent.  Automobiles 
make  up  the  fourth  big  reason,  usually 
much  further  down  the  list.  Capital 
icr  small  business,  furniture,  taxes, 
trail  along  as  some  of  the  other  reasons. 

The  small  borrower  has  no  equality 
of  bargaining  power  with  the  lender, 
for  he  usually  comes  to  him  ignorant 
and  worried,  in  his  hour  of  need.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  make  small  loans  is 
an  expensive  business,  as  we  have  seen 
in  an  earlier  article**,  and  is  profitable 
only  at  a  fairly  high  rate  of  interest, 
much  higher  than  that  of  the  usury  laws. 

EGYPTIAN  PAPYRUS,  Babylonian 
tablet.  Mosaic  injunction,  church  prohi- 
bition, the  old  English  common  law — 
all  testify  to  the  attempt  down  the  ages 
to  prevent  the  too  great  exploitation  of 
him  who  needeth  the  ready  cash,  by 
him  who  hath  it  to  loan.  The  Ameri- 
can States,  too,  enacted  prohibitions 
against  usury — some  in  their  State  con- 
stitutions, others  in  the  statute  law. 
Interest  was  usury  if  it  was  more  than 
6  percent,  said  some  States;  make  it  8 
percent,  said  others;  we'll  allow  up  to 
10  percent,  said  a  few  Commonwealths. 
But  none  of  them  could  make  it  stick 
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for  small  loans. 
5  The  loan  shark  throve;  for  many 
®  were  his  dodges  to  avoid  the  law.  And 
M  the  cries  of  his  victims  were  loud 
y  throughout  the  land, 
g  Then  a  different  approach  was  tried. 
^  That  was  to  supply  other  sources  of 
2  

O  **  "Selling  Credit  to  Consumers,"  in  the  Jan. 
V>      30,  19i9,  Guide. 


credit  for  the  small  borrower,  and  cut 
the  ground  from  under  the  loan  shark. 

CREDIT  UNIONS,  industrial  or  Mor- 
ris Plan  banks,  and  semi-philanthropic 
loan  societies  all  made  their  appear- 
ance about  30  years  ago,  lending  at 
rates  far  below  those  of  the  bootleg 
lenders.  But  they  filled  the  need  for 
only  a  few  of  those  who  were  being 
bled  by  the  loan  sharks. 

The  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  after 
several  years  of  exhaustive  studies  of 
who  borrowed  and  why  and  from 
whom,  came  forth  in  1916  with  its 
famous  Uniform  Small  Loan  Law. 
Five  times  revised  since,  this  law  is 
still  the  basis  for  the  licensed  small 
loan — or  personal  finance — business  in 
this  country.  Its  philosophy  began 
with  a  couple  of  facts:  Many  people 
needed  small  sums  of  money  in  a 
hurry;  and  the  usury  laws  had  not 
worked  to  protect  them  from  the 
sharks.  Authorize  and  regulate  the 
small  loan  business,  said  the  Russell 
Sage  people,  allow  a  rate  high  enough 
so  that  legitimate  capital  will  come  into 
the  field. 

Today  27  States  and  Hawaii  have 
small  loan  laws  patterned  after  the 
Russell  Sage  law.  Some  3,700  small 
loan  offices  are  licensed.  Last  year 
consumers  borrowed  from  them  about 
half  a  billion  dollars  in  sums  of  $300 
or  less.  This  is  much  more  than  they 
obtained  from  industrial  banks  and 
credit  unions  combined. 

MAIN  FEATURES  of  the  Uniform 
Small  Loan  law  are:  First,  a  maximum 
rate  profitable  for  the  small  loan  com- 
panies; second,  an  interest  rate  stated 
so  it  covers  all  charges,  and  so  any- 
body can  figure  out  the  cost  of  borrow- 
ing; third,  close  supervision  of  the 
business  by  the  State.  Companies  mak- 
ing loans  of  $300  or  less  may  operate 
without  regard  to  the  rates  set  in  the 
usury  laws,  if  they  abide  by  the  small 
loan  statute. 

Rates  in  some  States  are  3V2  percent 
per  month  on  the  unpaid  balance;  in 
others  the  top  limit  is  3  percent  or  21/2- 
In  some  States  there  is  a  graduated 
rate — like  New  York's  3  percent  on 
anything  up  to  $150,  and  21/2  percent 
on  the  remainder.    These  are  high 


rates,  but  they  nowhere  begin  to  com- 
pare with  the  charges  made  by  loan 
sharks. 

When  the  rate  has  been  stated,  the 
borrower  knows  that  is  all  there  is  to 
pay.  Where  the  Uniform  Law  is  op- 
erative and  scrupulously  observed,  no 
examination  fees,  service  charges, 
brokerage  costs,  commissions,  bonuses, 
fees,  may  be  charged. 

Charges  are  computed  only  on  the 
unpaid  balance  of  the  loan.  As  the 
borrower  pays  up,  month  by  month,  let 
us  say,  the  amount  of  interest  in  dol- 
lars and  cents  keeps  diminishing  as  the 
outstanding  balance  shrinks.  He  pays 
the  stipulated  rate  of  interest  only  on 
the  money  of  which  he  has  the  use. 

Interest  cannot  be  deducted  in  ad- 
vance from  the  money  the  borrower 
gets.  Likewise,  if  the  borrower  pays 
back  in  less  than  the  agreed  time,  he 
can  be  charged  interest  only  for  the 
time  he  has  had  the  money. 

Only  in  this  way  of  stating  charges, 
can  the  borrower  know  what  his  loan 
is  actually  going  to  cost  him.  Only  by 
such  requirements  can  the  high  charge 
per  month  possibly  be  justified. 

Three  and  a  half  percent  a  month 
means  an  annual  interest  rate  of  42 
percent,  to  be  sure.  But  at  31/2  per- 
cent a  month  on  the  unpaid  balance, 
interest  on  $100  paid  back  in  equal 
monthly  instalments  over  a  year's  time 
comes  not  to  $42,  but  to  $22.75.  At 
3  percent,  the  charge  would  be  $19.50. 

SUPERVISION  is  the  essential  third 
feature  of  the  Uniform  Law.  Lenders 
must  be  licensed  and  bonded,  and  re- 
port in  detail  to  the  States.  Penalties 
for  violations  of  the  law  are  severe. 

Providing  a  place  to  which  the  indi- 
vidual may  bring  his  complaint  if  he 
feels  he  has  been  treated  unfairly  is  an 
important  protection  under  any  law. 
The  uniform  small  loan  law  makes 
such  provisions.  The  supervisory 
agency,  frequently  under  the  State 
Banking  Commission,  is  in  a  position 
to  require  prompt  explanation  by  the 
loan  company.  If  the  complaint  is 
found  justified,  the  lender  will  usually 
comply  with  the  State  supervisor's  sug- 
gestion; if  not,  a  hint  of  the  revocation 
of  a  license  is  usually  enough  to  get 
justice  done,  and  speedily. 


Supervision  does  not  have  to  wait  on 
complaints.  A  good  State  supervisor 
keeps  an  eye  on  all  the  practices  of  the 
small  loan  business,  in  the  interest  of 
reputable  companies  as  well  as  consum- 
ers. Pennsylvania's  Secretary  of  Bank- 
ing, for  example,  keeps  his  eye  open 
for  false  and  misleading  advertising, 
and  for  ads  that  encourage  borrowing 
for  improper  purposes.  Probably  the 
most  undesirable  feature  in  the  adver- 
tising of  licensees  is  the  stress  placed 
upon  the  ease  of  repayment  of  a  loan, 
says  this  public  officer. 

ALL  PROBLEMS  are  not  solved  for 
the  consumer  at  the  licensed  personal 
finance  company  even  in  the  State 
which  has  a  workable  small  loan  law. 
Despite  regulation  by  the  State  and 
despite  a  reasonable  high  standard  of 
business  ethics  among  most  small  loan 
offices,  the  borrower  still  needs  to  have 
his  wits  about  him.  There  is  no  fac- 
tory-made credit  garment  waiting  for 
him  anywhere.  He  has  to  have  the 
cloth  cut  to  suit  the  family  budget 
figures. 

Personal  finance  company  credit  is 
expensive  credit.  Personal  finance  com- 
pany people,  themselves,  will  say  that. 
At  3V2  percent,  or  3,  or  even  2I/2  per- 


cent on  the  unpaid  balance,  a  small 
loan  comes  to  big  charges.  Monthly 
payment  statements  are  deceptive  half- 
truths  when  they  tell  how  small  a  sum 
you  repay  every  month  without  men- 
tioning how  many  months  the  instal- 
ments run.  So  make  sure  of  several 
things  before  you  even  go  to  personal 
finance  companies. 

Do  you  need  or  want  to  borrow.''  Is 
there  no  place  you  can  get  the  money 
for  less? 

Friends  or  relatives  sometimes  have 
the  cash.  Whether  one  prefers  to 
borrow  there  or  make  the  loan  on  an 
impersonal  basis  is  another  matter. 

Your  credit  union,  if  there  is  one  to 
which  you  are  eligible,  may  lend  for  as 
little  as  1/2  %  °f  percent  a 
month  on  the  unpaid  balance;  more 
often  at  one  percent. 

You  may  want  to  borrow  against 
your  paid-up  insurance  premiums,  us- 
ing your  policy  as  security;  the  rate  is 
comparatively  low  because  the  insur- 
ance company  is  lending  you  your  own 
money.  Personal  loan  departments  of 
commercial  banks,  and  industrial  or 
Morris  Plan  banks,  are  other  sources 
of  cash  cheaper  than  small  loan  com- 
panies, though  not  as  cheap  as  their 
rates  usually  sound.  Either  is  likely  to 
demand  one  or  2  co-signers  to  your 


note.    You  may  not  want  to  ask  a  0 
friend  to  co-sign  for  you  unless  you 
would  be  willing  yourself  to  co-sign  a 
note  for  him;  and  that  means  being 
willing  to  pay  up  if  he  defaults. 

SUPPOSE  YOU  WANT  the  money 
enough  to  borrow  and  there  is  no 
cheaper  source  whose  conditions  you 
are  willing  and  able  to  meet.  If  you  go 
to  the  personal  finance  company  office, 
look  first  of  all  for  the  State  license  on 
the  wall.  There  are  bootleggers  even 
in  the  States  where  the  small  loan  law 
operates. 

Shop  around  a  bit.  All  you  have  to 
compare  is  price:  The  commodity — 
United  States  currency — is  the  same  at 
each  dealer's.  Especially  in  the  large 
cities,  it  is  usually  possible  to  borrow  at 
rates  below  the  top  rate  of  interest 
allowed  by  the  State  law.  Even  in  the 
same  city,  rates  vary. 

Now  you  are  ready  to  ask  for  the 
application  form.  Before  you  sign  it, 
hold  a  family  council  on  the  amount 
and  number  of  payments  you  will  have 
to  meet  and  how  you  propose  to  fit  them 
into  your  budget.  It  is  always  easier 
to  borrow  than  to  repay.  The  lump 
sum  of  the  loan  is  handed  to  you  here 
and  now.  The  payments  (including 
interest)  have  to  be  met  in  the  future. 

Many  personal  finance  company 
managers  and  interviewers  have  excel- 
lent advice  to  offer  on  budgeting.  The 
experience  in  systematic  application  of 
budget  principles  (that  means  common 
sense,  and  a  little  self-discipHne)  may 
be  worth  as  much  as  the  loan  itself. 

CONSIDER  THE  SECURITY  you  are 
asked  to  give.  Leaders  in  the  personal 
finance  business  say  the  best  business 
for  them  is  to  lend  simply  on  the  sig- 
nature of  the  borrower,  without  other 
security. 

Mortgages  on  household  furniture 
are  the  most  common  form  of  security. 
They  are  taken  for  "psychological  ef- 
fect;" and  to  give  the  investigator  a 
chance  to  look  into  the  borrower's  n 
home.    The  lender  occasionally  fore-  ^ 
closes.    But  used  furniture  does  not 
realize  much;  and  foreclosures  are  bad  ijt 
publicity.  O 

Autos  are  sometimes  used  as  security.  ^ 
[Concluded  on  page  19]  2 


PERSONAL-FINANCE  companies  claim  no  very  low  rates,  but  consum- 
ers know  just  what  they  are  paying  when  they  borrow  from  licensed 
offices.  Legal  rates  plus  State  supervision  have  driven  out  of  busi- 
ness many  of  the  loan  sharks  who  exact  240  percent  a  year  and  up. 


The  Winners 


11 


Consumer  L  Q,^s  averaged  high  in  our  Weights  and 
Measures  Quiz^  with  entries  coming  from  46  States. 
Check  your  answers  with  the  correct  list  below 


IT'S  all  over  but  the  next  paragraph 
of  suspense,  in  our  first  Weights  and 
Measures  quiz. 

The  deadline  has  passed,  the  con- 
testants have  called  a  halt  to  head- 
scratching,  the  judges  have  acted.  For 
weeks  we  and  the  judges  have  tabu- 
lated results,  checked  and  double 
checked  on  answers,  balanced  weights 
and  measures  slogans  against  each 
other.  It  has  been  a  weighty  job — but 
lots  of  fun  for  all !    So  here  it  is — 

The  winner  of  Consumers'  Guide' s 
Weights  and  Measures  contest: 

Mrs.  Paul  Clumpner,  Metaline  Falls, 
Wash. 

Mrs.  Clumpner,  a  housewife,  took 
enough  time  off  from  household  buy- 
ing and  cooking,  budgeting  and  sew- 
ing, to  submit  a  perfect  set  of  answers 
to  our  40  questions  on  weights  and 
measures.  And  in  the  opinion  of  the 
3  judges,  her  2  slogans  for  consumers 
and  merchants  put  her  right  at  the  top 
of  the  list — the  winner  of  the  Grand 
Award. 

The  judges  were  Mr.  George  War- 
ner, Chief  Inspector,  Wisconsin  State 
Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures; 
Mr.  Joseph  G.  Rogers,  Assistant  State 
Superintendent  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, New  Jersey;  and  Mr.  B.  W.  Rag- 
land,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Weights 
and  Measures,  Richmond,  Va. 

To  the  winner  goes — not  a  trip  to 
Hollywood,  or  $1,000  every  year  for 
life — but  a  first-class  kitchen  scale 
donated  by  the  Virginia  Weights  and 
Measures  Association. 

We  think  we  should  give  honorable 
mention  to  everyone  else  who  entered, 
so  good  were  most  of  the  answers. 
But  that  wouldn't  be  cricket  by  the 
rules  of  contest  makers.  So  we  do  the 
next  best  thing:  List  the  names  and 
slogans  of  the  3  who  came  nearest  to 
walking  off  with  the  prize. 


First,  there  was  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Ora  Huston,  of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Mr.  Huston  also  submitted  a  perfect 
paper.    Here  are  his  slogans: 

"Consumers  gain  from  honest  and 
adequate  weights  and  measures  en- 
forcement because  they  can  buy  by 
weight  and  price  on  a  mathematical 
basis." 

"Merchants  gain  from  honest  and 
adequate  weights  and  measures  en- 
forcement because  they  can  buy  and 
sell  on  the  same  weight  and  their  com- 
petitors must  do  the  same." 

Wilfrid  Rail,  a  high  school  student 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  came  through 
with  banners  flying  for  the  younger 
generation.  He  slipped  up  on  2  ques- 
tions but  rated  honorable  mention  by 
virtue  of  his  slogans.  One  of  the 
judges  liked  young  Rail's  slogan  so 
well  that  he  proposes  to  use  them  on 
his  official  stationery.  The  slogans 
were: 

"Consumers  gain  from  honest  and 
adequate  weights  and  measures  en- 
forcement because  they  are  assured  of 
full  weight  or  measure,  and  have  a 
sound  basis  for  comparing  values." 

"Merchants  gain  from  honest  and 
adequate  weights  and  measures  en- 
forcement because  these  standards  place 
competition  between  merchants  upon  a 
fair  and  equal  basis." 

Third  to  walk  off  with  honorable 
mention  was  Mrs.  Sidney  Schwartz,  a 
housewife,  and  a  resident  of  New  York 
City.  Mrs.  Schwartz  stumbled  on  2 
questions,  but  submitted  what  the 
judges  thought  were  top-notch  slogans. 
Here  are  her  slogans: 

"Consumers  gain  from  honest  and 
adequate  weights  and  measures  en- 
forcement because  it  saves  them  vast 
sums  by  preventing  cheating  and  en- 
ables them  to  buy  with  confidence 
wherever  values  are  greatest." 


"Merchants  gain  from  honest  and 
adequate  weights  and  measures  en- 
forcement because  it  protects  the  busi- 
ness and  standards  of  the  vast  majority 
of  honest  merchants  from  unfair  com- 
petition by  the  chiseling  few." 

One  other  contestant  submitted  a 
perfect  set  of  answers.  But  because 
her  job  includes  work  on  weights  and 
measures,  and  also  because  she  failed  to 
submit  her  answers  on  the  form  pub- 
lished in  the  Guide  (as  was  required), 
she  was  automatically  disqualified. 

A  TOTAL  OF  411  Consumers'  Guide 
readers  submitted  entries;  17  more 
were  "left  at  the  post"  because  they 
failed  to  meet  the  December  15,  1938, 
deadline.  Entries  came  from  every 
State  in  the  Union  but  2,  and  from 
the  District  of  Columbia.  New  York 
led  the  field  with  57  lined  up.  Illinois 
was  second  with  31  entries,  Pennsyl- 
vania third  with  28  contestants.  New 
Jersey  fourth  with  26,  and  California 
fifth  with  25. 

The  Great  Plains  area  of  the  West 
was  represented,  the  Eastern  seaboard, 
the  Great  Lakes  States,  the  rural  South, 
and  industrial  New  England.  We 
have  no  way  of  telling  how  the  con- 
testants fitted  into  low  or  high  income 
groups.  But  a  check  of  their  occu- 
pations indicates  that  consumers  of 
both  slim  and  fairly  bulging  purses 
are  interested  in  correct  weight  and 


MR.  GEORGE  WARNER,  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures,  checks  the  weight  of  a  can  of 
peas.  This  comes  under  the  heading  of  "supervisionar'  activities 
of  his  office.    Mr.  Warner  acted  as  one  of  our  three  judges. 


honest  measure  when  they  go  to  buy. 

As  varied  as  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution was  the  array  of  occupations 
of  weights  and  measures  fans.  House- 
wives, of  course,  took  the  greatest  in- 
terest in  the  contest.  There  were  180 
of  them  who  decided  to  try  their 
luck  —  and  their  knowledge.  But 
housewives  were  by  no  means  all. 
There  were  85  other  occupations  rep- 
resented. A  much  better  cross-section 
of  American  consumers  could  hardly 
have  been  secured.    Entries  came  from 


farm  and  city,  small  town  and  crowded 
metropolis. 

The  vocations  represented  here  were 
more  varied  than  the  files  of  an  em- 
ployment agency.  Included  were  a 
grocery  boy  and  college  professors,  a 
citrus  packer  and  a  house  maid, 
W.  P.  A.  employees  and  retired  busi- 
nessmen, a  golf  club  finisher,  and  a 
lumber  mill  worker.  The  list  can  be 
carried  on  indefinitely.  There  were  5 
ministers,  19  clerks,  3  postal  workers, 
2   draftsmen,   one  dentist.  Answers 


The  Prize-Winning  Slogans: 

"Consumers  gain  from  honest  and  adequate  weights 
and  measures  enforcement  because  they  can  make 
easy  price  comparisons  and  obtain  maximum  values 
in  merchandise  for  every  dollar  expended." 

"Merchants  gain  from  honest  and  adequate  weights 
and  measures  enforcement  because  they  are  protected 
against  unscrupulous,  short-weighing,  false-measur- 
ing competitors.  Fair  competition  and  consumer 
confidence  promote  better  trade  relations." 


came  from  a  patent  attorney  and  a 
proof  reader  and  a  piano  tuner.  A 
surveyor  paused  in  his  job  of  surveying 
land  to  survey  the  situation  in  weights 
and  measures.  Ten  of  the  contestants 
listed  themselves  as  having  "no  occu- 
pation." Two  were  doctors,  one  was  a 
journalist,  2  editors,  one  a  window 
trimmer,  one  a  cafe  owner,  one  a 
broker,  one  a  sailor  on  the  high  seas. 
Many  were  students — grade  school, 
high  school,  and  college.  Some  were 
laborers;  one  person  was  listed  as  a 
community  nutritionist;  there  was  a 
civil  engineer,  a  combustion  engineer, 
a  chemical  engineer,  and  a  few  who 
listed  themselves  simply  as  "engineers." 
Probably  if  we  were  giving  a  prize  to 
the  contestant  who  had  the  most 
unique  occupation,  we  should  award  it 
to  the  man  from  one  of  New  York's 
leading  hotels  who  listed  himself  as  an 
"apprentice  cuisinier."  That's  chef's 
language  for  assistant  cook. 

WORDS  OF  PRAISE— if  the  contest- 
ants need  words  of  praise — were  plen- 
tiful from  the  judges.  We  have  already 
given  the  names  of  the  2  who  qualified 
with  perfect  papers.  The  questions 
were  tough ;  they  were  meant  to  be 
that,  and  the  general  high  excellence  of 

MR.  B.  W.  RAGLAND,  Chief  of  the 
Richmond,  Va.,  Bureau  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  who  served  as  one  of  the 
judges  in  our  contest,  holds  the  sign  in 
this  picture.  The  truck  is  a  patrol  wagon 
that  accompanies  inspectors  on  their 
rounds.  "The  chicken  displayed  in  this 
picture  was  a  half-pound  short  weight, 
and  in  addition  the  customer  was  short 
changed,"  Mr.  Ragland  writes. 


the  results  puts  the  contestants'  con- 
sumer I.  Q.  far  above  what  had  been 
expected.  Seven  had  papers  with  only 
one  error,  25  fell  down  on  2  questions, 
16  came  through  with  only  3  "x's" 
against  them.  Thirty-three  missed  4 
of  the  questions,  and  30  missed  5  of 
them. 

Taken  all  in  all,  the  entries  averaged 
between  7  and  8  errors.  Based  on  2 
points  for  each  of  the  40  "fact"  ques- 
tions, perfect  would  be  80.  On  this 
basis,  then,  the  average  I.  Q.  of  the 
contestants  was  63-6  out  of  80. 

BIGGEST  PITFALL  of  all  was  ques- 
tion 32:  "What  is  the  national  standard 
for  a  bag  of  coal.''"  The  answer,  355 
of  the  contestants  did  not  know,  is: 
"There  is  no  such  standard!"  Two 
hundred  and  seventy-one  entries  fell 
flat  on  question  22:  Identification  of 
the  agency  that  administers  the  law 
standardizing  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable 
containers  crossing  State  lines.  The 
answer:  The  United  States  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.  Other  stickers 
included  question  19,  which  stumped 
258  entrants  who  didn't  know  that  the 
Constitution  authorizes  Congress  to 
define  standards  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures. About  as  many  contestants  failed 
to  realize  it  was  Congress  which  defines 
these  standards. 

Easiest  question  was  number  4,  ask- 
ing the  number  of  pints  in  a  quart ;  but 
2  got  that  wrong.  Only  6  missed  the 
reason  for  looking  for  net  weight  on  a 
package  (question  2).  All  but  7  were 
able  to  figure  out  the  weight  of  the 
cake  of  ice  by  the  dimensions  (ques- 
tion 6)  ;  and  the  same  number  knew 
how  to  find  out  if  their  groceryman's 
scales  had  been  officially  checked 
(question  15). 

Entrants  who  want  to  know  how 
they  made  out  in  the  quiz  (excluding 
the  "slogan"  questions)  can  do  so  by 
dropping  a  card  to  Consumers'  Counsel 
Division,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration, Washington,  D.  C. 

Here  is  the  list  of  correct  answers: 

1.  Net  weight  is  the  weight  of  the 
contents  of  a  container  or  package. 

2.  Housewives  look  for  net  weight 
on  packaged  goods  because  they  want 
to  know  how  much  goods  they  are  get- 
ting for  their  money. 


MR.  J.  G.  ROGERS,  third  judge,  is  As- 
sistant State  Superintendent  of  Weights 
and  Measures  in  New  Jersey.  Weights 
and  measures  enforcement  is  a  responsi- 
bility of  all  the  people,  as  citizens  and  as 
consumers. 

3.  Eight  ounces  are  half  a  pound. 

4.  Two  pints  make  a  quart. 

5.  It  takes  32  fluid  ounces  to  make 
a  liquid  quart. 

6.  You  would  get  40  pounds  of  ice 
from  a  cake  10  inches  long,  10  inches 
wide,  and  12  inches  thick. 

7.  Coal  would  be  cheaper  at  $12  a 
long  ton  than  at  $11  a  short  ton. 

8.  Mrs.  Jones  would  pay  10  cents  a 
gill — one-eighth  of  a  quart. 

9.  Gasoline  is  cheaper  at  6  gallons 
for  $1.05  than  at  5  for  88  cents. 

10.  Buying  dry  commodities  by  the 
bushel  is  bad  because  bushel  baskets 
are  a  measure  of  cubic  content,  not 
weight. 

11.  You  would  get  more  oysters 
buying  them  by  dry  quarts  than  by 
liquid  quarts. 

12.  It  takes  4  pecks  to  make  a 
bushel. 

13.  Eight  fluid  drams  equal  a  fluid 
ounce. 

14.  You  are  surer  of  getting  the 
exact  amount  you  pay  for  when  you 
specify  the  exact  quantity,  rather  than 
"a  dime's  worth,"  or  "a  box  full." 

15.  You  can  find  out  if  your  gro- 
ceryman's scales  have  been  checked  by 
a  Government  official  by  looking  for 
an  official  seal  on  them. 

16.  "Mechanical"  activities  of 
Weights  and  Measures  officials  cover 
inspection  and  certification  of  scales 
and    measuring    devices.  "Supervi- 


sional"  activities  have  to  do  with  in-  \^ 
vestigating  complaints,  observing  the 
weighing  and  measuring  of  goods  by 
sellers,  informing  the  public  of  the 
office's  work,  etc. 

17.  The  pointer  of  a  scale  should  be 
at  zero  before  goods  are  weighed  and 
at  a  complete  standstill  before  they 
are  taken  from  the  scale  because  con- 
sumers are  then  assured  they  get  all 
they  pay  for. 

18.  Congress  defines  what  the  stand- 
ards of  weights  and  measures  shall  be 
in  this  country. 

19.  The  Constitution  (Article  1, 
Section  8)  gives  Congress  this  power. 

20.  The  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards is  the  custodian  of  the  master 
weights  and  measures  for  the  country. 

21.  The  international  master  stand- 
ard of  weight  is  kept  in  Paris. 

22.  The  United  States  Bureau  of 
Economics  administers  the  law  stand- 
ardizing containers  for  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetables  crossing  State  lines. 

23.  The  Apple  Barrel  Act  was  the 
first  national  law  to  standardize  sizes 
of  containers  for  foods. 

24.  There  is  a  Federal  law  that 
makes  it  illegal  not  to  show  net  weight 
on  packages  shipped  over  State  lines. 

25.  The  strongest  consumer  argu- 
ment for  a  law  to  standardize  sizes  of 
containers  for  canned  foods  is  that  it 
would  make  it  easier  to  compare  prices. 

26.  Tomatoes  in  No.  303  cans 
would  cost  0.94  cent  more  per  pound 
than  those  in  No.  2  cans. 

27.  The  storekeeper  should  replace 
the  inaccurate  scale  with  an  accurate 
one. 

28.  The  scales  should  be  where  the 
customer  can  see  both  the  weighing 
surface  and  the  pointer. 

29.  A  scale  or  measuring  device  is 
"sealed"  when  it  is  marked  to  show 
approval  by  a  government  official. 

30.  To  be  sure  you  are  getting  all 
the  gasoline  you  pay  for,  make  certain 
the  pump  has  been  approved  by  a 
Weights  and  Measures  official,  and  ^ 
watch  the  indicator.  ^ 

31.  Short  weight  of  just  one-third 
of  an  ounce  on  19  billion  pounds  of 
potatoes  at  4  cents  a  pound  in  the  {U 
course  of  a  year  would  cost  consumers  ^ 
$15,833,333.32.  «• 

[Continued  on  page  19]  S 


Salad  Dressings 

Dressing  may  make  the  salad  for  some  consumers^  but  all 
consumers  want  to  know  what  goes  to  make  the  dressing 


"MAYONNAISE,"  an  authority  on 
the  subject  once  punned,  "is  older  than 
the  Marseillaise.  It  boasts  a  royal 
heritage,  having  been  originated  a 
couple  of  hundred  years  ago  by  the 
great  Richelieu." 

Such  a  noble  origin  notwithstanding, 
mayonnaise  struggled  on  for  centuries 
without  a  legal  identity.  A  stepchild 
of  the  kitchen,  it  had  to  wait  until  it 
entered  the  realms  of  big  business  be- 
fore it  received  official  recognition  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law.  Official  recogni- 
tion, in  this  case,  came  from  the  United 
States  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
which  decided  to  lend  a  hand  when 
producers  and  consumers  alike  were 
stumped  in  deciding  when  mayonnaise 
ceased  being  mayonnaise  and  became 
just  salad  dressing  (that  is,  what  the 
consumer  calls  "salad  dressing,"  as 
distinguished  from  the  generic  term 
salad  dressings,  in  which  are  included 
mayonnaise,  French  dressing,  etc.). 

Not  so  lucky  are  "salad  dressing," 
Thousand  Island  dressing,  French 
dressing,  Russian  dressing,  and  all  the 
other  salad  dressings — using  the  word 
in  its  generic  or  "over-all"  sense  to 
cover  all  the  mixtures  that  give  an  ex- 
tra snap  to  salads.  Except  in  the  days 
of  the  N.  R.  A.,  when  "salad  dress- 
ing," too,  was  defined  in  a  code,  these 
varieties  have   gained  their  identity 


through  household  tradition  carried 
over  into  the  manufacturing  plant. 

Mayonnaise,  says  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  is  "the  semi-solid 
emulsion  of  edible  vegetable  oil,  egg 
yolk,  or  whole  egg,  vinegar,  and/or 
lemon  juice,  with  one  or  more  of  the 
following:  salt,  other  seasoning  com- 
monly used  in  its  preparation,  sugar, 
and/or  dextrose.  The  finished  product 
contains  not  less  than  50  percent  edible 
vegetable  oil." 

TODAY  salad  dressing  products  vary 
in  oil  content  from  25  to  83  percent, 
in  egg  content  from  3  to  19  percent,  in 
acidity  from  0.3  to  1.5  percent,  in 
moisture  from  10  to  50  percent,  in  con- 
sistency from  a  heavy  butter-like  sub- 
stance to  a  flowing  liquid.  Labels  do 
not  yet  tell  the  consumer  what  propor- 
tions of  these  ingredients  are  in  the 
dressing. 

Thousand  Island  dressings,  French 
dressings,  Russian  dressings  and  the 
like  have — figuratively  speaking — never 
come  out  of  the  woods.  They  are  iden- 
tified only  by  kitchen  definition,  set 
up  and  maintained  by  tacit  agreement 
of  the  housewife. 

French  dressing  contains  no  egg, 
less  oil  than  mayonnaise,  and  a  greater 
proportion  of  vinegar  or  lemon  juice. 
Because  it  contains  no  egg,  French 
dressing  sometimes  does  not  emulsify 
completely.  Commercial  manufactur- 
ers usually  put  a  "stabilizer"  into  it  to 
keep  the  oil  from  separating. 

Russian  and  Thousand  Island  dress- 
ings are  merely  off^shoots  of  the  mayon- 
naise family  tree.  Their  main  ingredi- 
ents are  the  same,  varying  only  in 
proportion.  Russian  dressing  is  distin- 
guished by  its  seasoning  and  by  the 
chopped  vegetables  that  garnish  the 


mixture.  Its  pink  color  comes  from 
ketchup  or  chili  sauce.  Thousand  Is- 
land dressing,  a  more  tart  product, 
is  simply  a  variation  of  Russian  dress- 
ing, with  a  leaning  in  the  direction  of 
tartar  sauce. 

MANUFACTURERS  have  coined  ap- 
pealing names  for  salad  dressings  and, 
lacking  legal  requirements,  have  set 
no  standards  of  what  the  dressings 
must  contain.  Some  dressings  may  be 
almost  as  rich  in  oil  content  as  mayon- 
naise, some  almost  as  rich  in  egg — 
but  this  is  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  To  consumers,  many  salad  dress- 
ings look  alike.  But  when  labels  tell 
the  ingredients  in  the  dressings  it  will 
pay  consumers  to  look  more  closely 
when  they  buy. 

All  types  of  dressings  come  under 
some  requirements  of  the  law  so  far  as 
purity  of  raw  materials  and  the  finished 
product  are  concerned.  General  pro- 
visions of  Federal  and  State  food  laws 
take  care  of  that.  Some  States  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  any  preservatives  in 
the  product.  Others  permit  the  use  of 
certain  ones,  such  as  benzoate  of  soda, 
so  long  as  they  are  declared  on  the 
label.  Artificially  coloring  any  type 
of  salad  dressing,  declares  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  is  taboo  if 
the  color  is  intended  to  conceal  in- 
feriority or  misrepresent  the  nature  of 
the  product. 

THE  LAW  providing  for  the  declara- 
tion of  net  contents  on  the  label  has 
stumped  manufacturer  and  regulator 
alike.  There  was  a  time  when  many 
manufacturers  listed  the  net  contents 
of  a  salad  dressing  jar  in  terms  of 
weight.  Today  many  salad  dressing 
manufacturers  label  them  in  terms  of 
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liquid  content.  "What  of  it?",  asks 
one  consumer.  "You  still  know  what 
you're  getting."  But  the  wiser  con- 
sumer thinks  twice  before  passing  off 
the  question  with  a  shrug. 

Salad  dressings — like  ice  cream, 
marshmallows,  and  other  "whipped" 
products — contain  substantial  amounts 
of  air.  And  air  is  a  gross  disbeliever 
in  the  laws  of  gravity ;  it  doesn't  regis- 
ter when  put  on  the  scales.  Analyzing 
4  popular  brands  of  mayonnaise,  one 
researcher  found  that  they  were  any- 
where from  7.5  to  13  percent  air.  This 
is  no  reflection  on  the  mayonnaise. 
You  can't  make  it — nor,  for  that  matter 


can  you  make  almost  any  type  of  salad 
dressing — without  whipping  a  good 
portion  of  air  into  it.  The  consumer's 
worry  is  that  when  she  buys  salad 
dressings  whose  net  contents  are  listed 
in  terms  of  volume,  she  is  paying  partly 
for  air.  Consumers  who  buy  by  weight 
do  not  have  to  pay  for  air  content. 

There  is  one  big  barrier  to  listing 
net  contents  of  salad  dressings  by 
weight,  point  out  the  manufacturers' 
spokesmen.  Salad  dressing  might  con- 
tain a  certain  percentage  of  air  one 
day,  but  a  totally  different  situation 
might  develop  the  next.  What,  they 
ask,  are  we  going  to  do  if  we  are  ex- 


THLS  4-H  club  member  is  topping  off 
her  salad-contest  entry  with  a  dab  of 
mayonnaise.  Mayonnaise,  the  only  salad 
dressing  defined  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  should  contain  not  less 
than  50  percent  edible  vegetable  oil  if 
sold  in  interstate  commerce. 
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pected  to  standardize  the  size  of  our 
containers  ?  There  is  no  way  of  being 
sure  that  equal  quantities  of  mayon- 
naise by  volume  made  at  different 
times  will  always  weigh  the  same. 

THE  WHOLE  QUESTION  remains 
to  be  threshed  out  when  the  new  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  goes 
into  effect  next  June.  Under  the  Act, 
salad  dressing  labels  will  have  to  tell 
the  ingredients  in  the  product,  though 
not  their  proportions.  Probably  some 
attempt  will  be  made  to  have  them 
listed  in  the  order  of  their  importance, 
so  that  if  a  dressing  is  mostly  starch, 
with  little  egg  or  oil,  the  consumer 
will  be  forewarned.  If  the  present 
method  of  stating  net  contents  by  liq- 
uid measure  rather  than  weight  is 
maintained,  it  would  be  a  decided  con- 
sumer advantage  to  know  the  percent- 
age of  air  contained  in  the  bottle  of 
salad  dressing.  Or,  manufacturers 
might  succeed  in  keeping  air  content 
of  their  products  stable  enough  to 
eliminate  objections  to  stating  net 
contents  in  terms  of  weight. 

Many  housewives  make  their  own 
dressings.  Whether  bought  or  home- 
made, salad  dressings  of  all  kinds 
should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place.  Keep 
the  product  covered;  otherwise  the 
liquid  portion  will  evaporate.  If  the 
product  goes  rancid,  or  if  it  develops 
a  bad  taste  or  odor,  destroy  it.  Forma- 
tion of  gas,  spotted  by  a  bulging  cover 
or  a  "pop"  when  the  jar  is  opened,  is 
another  danger  flag  of  spoilage. 

If  the  oil  separates  off  the  top,  beat 
a  pint  of  mayonnaise — small  portions 
at  a  time — into  an  egg  yolk  or  a  whole 
egg.  The  egg  acts  as  an  emulsifying 
agent  and  restores  the  dressing  to  its 
original  condition. 
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Notes  from  Government  agencies  at  work  for  consumers 


VERBAL  tomatoes  were  tossed  around 
for  a  full  week  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  hearing  rooms  during 
January,  but  no  one  was  splashed  and 
no  offense  was  intended.  It  was  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  hold- 
ing a  series  of  hearings  under  the  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938  to 
establish  a  standard  of  identity,  of 
minimum  quality,  and  of  fill  for  canned 
tomatoes,  and  standards  of  identity 
for  tomato  puree,  tomato  paste,  tomato 
catsup,  and  tomato  juice. 

Announcement  of  the  hearings  was 
made  a  month  in  advance  and  everyone 
who  wanted  to  put  in  a  word  was  asked 
to  come  and  speak  up.  Everyone  in 
the  tomato  industry  was  represented; 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
was  represented ;  many  consumer  or- 
ganizations had  spokesmen  present; 
even  that  mythical  person,  the  rank 
and  file  consumer,  appeared.  In  the 
stenographic  reports  of  the  hearings 
there  was  one  person's  name  listed  who 
represented,  according  to  the  notation, 
"One  Consumer." 

Everything  a  Federal  Government 
agency  does  must  get  its  authority  in  a 
law  passed  by  Congress.  The  authority 
for  these  hearings  is  in  Section  401  of 
the  new  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act.  "Whenever,"  the  Section  reads, 
"in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  (of 
Agriculture)  such  action  will  promote 
honesty  and  fair  dealing  in  the  interest 
of  consumers,  he  shall  promulgate  reg- 
ulations fixing  and  establishing  for  any 
food,  under  its  common  or  usual  name 
so  far  as  is  practicable,  a  reasonable  defi- 
nition and  standard  of  identity,  a  rea- 
sonable standard  of  quality,  and/or  rea- 
sonable standards  of  fill  of  container." 


Under  the  McNary-Mapes  Amend- 
ment to  the  old  Food  and  Drug  law, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  could 
fix  minimum  standards  of  quality  and 
standards  of  fill  only  for  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

The  new  law  goes  beyond  this  to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
break  ground  in  a  vast  new  field  of 
consumer  protection. 

Final  definitions  will  be  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  the 
basis  of  the  evidence  presented  at  these 
hearings.  That's  why  consumer  testi- 
mony is  important.  Hearings  on  other 
food  standards  will  be  held  as  time 
goes  on.  Any  consumer  who  wants  to 
be  notified  of  these  hearings  should 
write  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, Washington,  D.  C,  or  to  the 
Consumer/  Guide. 

CONSUMERS  don't  ordinarily  buy 
tooth  paste  by  the  pound.  Recently 
someone  thought  about  tooth  paste 
weights  and  started  reading  labels. 
Two  competitive  brands,  apparently 
the  same  size,  contained  respectively 
3 1/2  ounces  and  75  grams.  Seventy- 
five  grams,  it  was  learned  on  further 
inquiry,  is  5  grams  less  than  3V^ 
ounces. 

Come  this  June  26,  however,  under 
the  new  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act, 
tooth  paste  labels  will  be  required  to 
state  the  net  weight  of  the  tooth  paste 
in  a  way  that  is  not  deceptive.  That 
means,  probably  in  terms  that  every- 
one can  understand — ounces,  say,  in- 
stead of  grams. 

At  that  time  consumers  might  add 
an  inch  or  so  to  the  stature  of  their 
dollar  in  a  toilet  goods  department  by 


comparing  the  net  weights  of  compet- 
ing tooth  pastes. 

THERE  WAS  MORE  lure  in  the  ad- 
vertisements of  a  New  York  cosmetic 
company  than  the  users  of  its  eyelash 
cosmetic  could  ever  hope  to  obtain 
from  its  use.  Alluringly,  this  com- 
pany's advertisements  said  its  product 
would  increase  the  growth  of  eyelashes, 
cause  them  to  be  longer,  heavier,  and 
silkier. 

Lifting  its  own  eyebrows,  because 
the  claims  weren't  true  according  to 
the  best  information  available,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  ruled  that 
the  advertisement  was  exaggerated  and 
false,  and  should  be  discontinued. 

COMPLICATING  the  lives  of  beauty 
seekers  no  end,  a  company  which  sells 
cosmetics  and  operates  beauty  salons  in 
different  places  over  the  country,  re- 
cently put  out  a  cream  mask,  a  cream 
to  be  used  every  so  often  during  the 
day,  and  2  varieties  of  "orange  skin 
creams."  In  various  esoteric  combina- 
tions, they  were  purported  in  adver- 
tisements to  remove  lines  and  wrinkles, 
to  lift  muscles,  to  change  the  contours 
of  the  face,  to  refine  the  pores,  to  nour- 
ish the  skin,  and  to  provide  a  well 
rounded  diet  for  malnourished  skins. 

All  these  claims,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  discovered  from  Govern- 
ment experts,  were  misleading  repre- 
sentations. The  company,  at  the 
FTC's  demand,  has  agreed  to  discon- 
tinue making  them. 

UNDERNOURISHED,  sickly  finger- 
nails, a  Los  Angeles  cosmetic  dealer 
advertised,  needed  his  scientific  finger- 
nail food.  Without  explaining  how, 
he  said  his  preparation  was  a  perfect 
nail  food  which  was  beneficial  for  dry 
and  splitting  fingernails.  Its  use  would 
transform  irregular,  broken  nails  into 
strong,  well  formed,  healthy,  symmetri- 
cal ones. 

False,  untrue,  and  exaggerated,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  learned 
after  consulting  competent  authorities. 

From  now  on  there  will  be  no  more 
of  this  company's  advertisements  weep- 
ing crocodile  tears  over  the  poor,  starv- 
ing fingernails. 


CONSUMERS'  BOOKSHELF 


THE  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMIS- 
SION recently  promulgated  a  set  of 
fair  trade  rules  for  the  Baby  Chick  In- 
dustry. The  rules  won't  end  the 
squawking  in  the  barnyard,  but  they 
should  end  the  squawks  of  buyers  who 
have  been  sold  gold-plated  chicks. 

Applying  to  baby  turkeys,  ducks, 
geese,  and  to  the  young  of  the  entire 
poultry  species,  the  rules  forbid  any 
misrepresentation  in  any  form  concern- 
ing grade,  quality,  quantity,  breed, 
pedigree,  type,  sex,  development, 
character,  nature,  origin,  weight,  color, 
or  size  of  baby  chicks.  After  being 
as  specific  as  possible  about  various  spe- 
cific kinds  of  misrepresentation,  the 
Commission  goes  on  to  place  its  ban 
on  misrepresentations  in  any  matter  at 
all  in  relation  to  baby  chicks. 

The  chicken  in  a  consumer's  pot  has 
its  beginning  in  the  baby  chick  indus- 
try, so  these  rules  are  not  only  impor- 
tant to  the  farmers  who  raise  chicks  but 
to  the  consumers  who  eat  chicken. 
Fraud,  misrepresentation,  anything 
that  adds  to  cost  anywhere  along  the 
line  to  the  dinner  table,  adds  to  the  cost 
the  consumer  must  pay. 

Enforcement  of  these  rules,  like  all 
other  Federal  Trade  Commission  rules, 
depends  upon  trade  and  consumer  co- 
operation. 

UNFAIR  BRISTLING  is  also  illegal 
under  another  set  of  Federal  Trade 
Commission  rules  which  apply  to  the 
paint  brush  industry.  Pure  bristle  or 
all  bristle,  or  any  term  which  signifies 
the  same  thing,  may  no  longer  be  used 
except  when  it  refers  to  brushes  which 
are  actually  made  of  pure  bristles.  Like 
the  FTC  rules  for  truth  in  fabrics,  these 
rules  require  brushes  which  look  as  if 
they  have  been  made  of  one  kind  of 
bristle,  but  are  actually  made  of  an- 
other, to  state  the  type  or  variety.  If 
a  brush  is  made  of  horsehair  but  looks 
like  pig  bristle,  it  must  say  ""horsehair." 
In  addition  the  brush  must  be  stamped 
with  a  statement  indicating  just  how 
much  actual  bristle  it  contains. 

Such  rules,  if  lived  up  to  by  the 
trade,  mean  that  if  consumers  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  paint  brushes  from 
now  on,  they  don't  need  to  guess  what 
they  are  getting  for  their  money. 


ORDERING  GOVERNMENT 

BULLETINS 
Many  of  the  publications  listed  in 
this  column  are  distributed  by  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents.  Readers, 
therefore,  may  want  to  know  about  the 
coupon  system  of  ordering  Government 
bulletins.  The  Superintendent  of  Doc- 
uments sells  coupons  in  sets,  20  for  $1. 
These  5 -cent  coupons  may  be  detached 
singly  or  in  batches  to  cover  the  amount 
of  the  purchase.  The  remaining  cou- 
pons of  course  are  good  until  used. 
Postage  stamps  and  foreign  money  are 
not  accepted  in  payment  for  public 
documents.  Checks  or  money  orders 
made  payable  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  are  acceptable.  Currency 
may  be  sent  at  the  sender's  risk. 

DIETS    OF     FAMILIES    OF  EMPLOYED 
WAGE    EARNERS    AND  CLERICAL 

WORKERS  IN  CITIES,  by  Hazel  K. 
Stiebeling  and  Esther  F.  Phipard, 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics.  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  Circular 
No.  507.  1939,  pp.  141,  illus.- 
Address:  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington,  D.  C.  15  cents. 
Presents  statistical  information  on 
the  content,  nutritive  value,  and 
economy  of  food  available  to  fami- 
lies in  43  industrial  centers  dis- 
tributed through  8  major  geographi- 
cal regions  of  the  United  States. 

CONSUMER  EDUCATION  NEWS  LETTER, 

published  monthly  except  July,  Au- 
gust, and  September  by  the  Institute 
for  Consumer  Education,  Stephens 
College,  Columbia,  Mo.  Helen  Dal- 


las, Editor.  John  M.  Cassels,  Direc- 
tor. Free  to  educators,  25  cents  to 
all  others.  The  first  issue  of  this 
publication  appeared  in  January 
1939.  It  reviews  activities  affecting 
consumers,  and  matters  of  interest 
to  workers  in  the  field  of  consumer 
education.  Books,  pamphlets,  and 
magazine  articles  on  consumer  prob- 
lems are  listed. 

consumers'   COOPERATIVE  STATUTES 

AND  DECISIONS.  Compiled  by  the 
Consumers'  Project,  1937,  pp.  217. 
Address:  Consumers'  Counsel  Divi- 
sion, Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration, Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Consumers'  Counsel  Division,. 
Washington,  D.  C,  has  a  limited 
supply  of  this  compilation  of  State 
laws  and  Federal  and  State  cases  re- 
lating to  consumers'  cooperatives. 
Free  on  request  to  libraries,  coopera- 
tive societies,  and  individuals  having 
a  special  interest  in  the  legal  aspects 
of  cooperation.  If  this  pamphlet  is 
mentioned  in  other  bibliographies, 
however,  it  should  be  listed  at  20 
cents  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 


g     FARM    BUDGETING,    by  J.   B.  HutSOn, 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. Farmers' Bulletin  No.  1564. 
1938,  pp.  22.  Address:  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  5  cents.  Discusses  the 
purposes,  characteristics  and  methods 
of  preparing  farm  budgets,  showing 
a  typical  budget  for  a  180-acre  farm. 

A  LOW  COST  ELECTRICAL  SYSTEM  FOR 
FARMS,  by  R.  G.  Kloeffler,  J.  L. 
Brenneman  and  O.  D.  Hunt.  Ex- 
tension Circular  117.  Rev.  1938, 
pp.  17,  illus.  Address:  Extension 
Service,  Kansas  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Applied  Science, 
Manhattan,  Kans.  Free.  Contains 
information  on  the  installation,  op- 
eration, and  initial  and  maintenance 
costs  of  a  12-volt  electrical  system 
for  the  farm  home. 

BARRIERS    TO    INTERNAL    TRADE  IN 

FARM  PRODUCTS,  by  George  R.  Tay- 
lor, Edgar  L.  Burtis,  and  Frederick 
V.  Waugh.  A  Special  Report  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Address:  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 
25  cents.  A  limited  supply  of  free 
copies  available  now  from:  Division 
of  Marketing  Research,  BAE,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
report  describes  the  trend  toward  in- 
terstate trade  barriers,  particularly 
with  respect  to  dairy  products:  mar- 
garine ;  alcoholic  beverages ;  railroad 
and  motor-vehicle  regulation;  mer- 
chant-truckers ;  grades ;  standards, 
and  labeling ;  quarantines ;  and  State- 
financed  advertising  of  farm  prod- 
ucts. It  does  not  make  specific 
legislative  recommendations  but  in- 
dicates where  change  is  needed  and 
in  what  direction  new  legislation  or 
regulation  might  wisely  move. 
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^         BETTER  BUSINESS  BUREAUS,  by  Ken- 

*2  neth  B.  Backman,  Director,  Boston 

H  Better  Business  Bureau.  Reprinted 

S  from  the  Harvard  Educational  Re- 

U  view,  October  1938,  pp.  464-474. 

^  Address:  National  Better  Business 

U  Bureau,  Inc.,  Chrysler  Building,  New 


York  City.  5  cents.  Reports  on  the 
extent  and  scope  of  the  work  of  the 
Better  Business  Bureaus.  Describes 
some  of  the  more  common  types  of 
consumer  deception  and  methods 
used  in  eliminating  them. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SYSTEM  OF  SAV- 
INGS   BANK    LIFE    INSURANCE,  by 

Edward  Berman.  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  Bulletin  No.  615. 
1935,  pp.  113.  Address:  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C.  10  cents.  This  volume  details 
the  experience  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  making  possible  low-cost 
life  insurance  to  its  residents  under 
a  system  by  which  the  mutual  sav- 
ings banks  of  the  State  are  empow- 
ered to  establish  insurance  depart- 
ments under  public  supervision.  It 
describes  the  growth  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts system,  its  method  of  opera- 
tion, and  the  service  it  renders  its 
policy  holders.  Recent  inauguration 
of  a  similar  system  in  New  York 
State  makes  it  timely  to  call  attention 
to  this  bulletin  issued  in  1935. 

METHODS  OF  TESTING  HOSIERY,  by  E. 

Max  Schenke  and  Howard  E. 
Shearer,  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. Circular  C422.  1938,  pp.  34, 
illus.  Address:  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.  15 
cents.  A  technical  bulletin  which 
describes  the  hosiery-testing  meth- 
ods used  by  research  associates  of  the 
National  Association  of  Hosiery 
Manufacturers  working  at  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards.  Test 
methods  cover  type,  workmanship, 
dimensions,  construction,  physical 
properties,  shrinkage,  composition, 
yarn  analysis  and  fiber.  References. 

SELECTING  FERTILIZERS,  by  Albert  R. 
Merz,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
and  Soils.  Circular  No.  487.  1938, 
pp.  15,  illus.  Address:  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C.  5  cents.  Contains  informa- 
tion and  suggestions  on  selection 
and  application  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizers and  fertilizer  mixtures. 

SERVICE  OF  FEDERAL  GRAIN  STAND- 
ARDS, prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 


Agricultural  Economics.  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Miscella- 
neous Publication  No.  328.  1938, 
pp.  17,  illus.  Address:  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C.  5  cents.  Describes  early 
grain  marketing  and  inspection  prac- 
tices, noting  particularly  the  com- 
mercial hazards  and  complaints 
resulting  from  nonuniform  stand- 
ards for  grains.  Explains  the  Grain 
Standards  Act,  methods  of  inspect- 
ing grains,  and  the  benefits  of  this 
Act  to  grain  producers  and  buyers. 

CONSUMER  BUYER  UNITS  IN  FOODS,  by 

Gertrude  E.  Allen,  Martha  S.  Pitt- 
man,  and  Lucille  O.  Rust.  Extension 
Service,  Kansas  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Applied  Science, 
Manhattan,  Kans.  Free.  This  bul- 
letin discusses  the  problems  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  homemaker  as 
a  buyer  of  foods,  and  the  aids  avail- 
able to  her  in  the  selection  of  various 
foods.  Units  deal  with  the  buying 
of  the  following:  fruits,  vegetables, 
meats,  fish,  staple  foods,  cheese,  fats, 
and  oils. 

RETAIL  SALES  CAMPAIGNS  FOR  FARM 

PRODUCTS,  by  A.  C.  Hoffman.  1938, 
pp.  18,  illus.,  mimeo.  Address:  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Free.  Discusses 
the  nature  and  results  of  organized 
retail  campaigns  in  promoting  sales 
for  typical  farm  products.  Analyzes 
the  experience  of  3  chains  made  up 
of  4,500  retail  units  in  the  metro- 
politan areas  of  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton with  sales  campaigns  for  grape- 
fruit in  1937,  beef  in  1936,  eggs  in 
1937,  and  dry  beans  in  1938. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  FARM  FAMILY  LIVING 

IN  1939.  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  Miscellaneous  Publica- 
tion 332.  1938,  pp.  6.  Address: 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  5  cents.  Reports  on 
the  annual  Agricultural  Outlook 
Conference  held  to  consider  the  eco- 
nomic situation  and  its  probable  ef- 
fect on  farm  incomes  and  family 
living  conditions  in  1939. 


meet  stipulated  payments  on  the  first 
loan,  or  to  finance  some  other  expendi- 
tures. The  larger  the  balance  of  loans 
outstanding,  the  greater  the  possibility 
of  profit  for  the  personal  finance  com- 
pany. Some  lenders,  therefore,  en- 
courage borrowers — if  they  are  pretty 
sure  of  their  ultimate  ability  to  pay — 
to  overload  themselves  on  credit. 

"APPROXIMATELY  60  percent  of 
the  total  loans  granted  during  the  pe- 
riod were  made  to  present  borrowers, 
or  'repeaters,'  where  additional  cash 
was  paid  to  borrowers,"  the  Connecti- 
cut Division  of  Small  Loans  recently 


need  will  have  to  come  to  us  for 
smaller  sums. 

RECENT  ATTEMPTS  at  legislating 
very  low  rates  in  several  States — not- 
ably West  Virginia,  New  Jersey,  and 
Missouri — revealed  that  is  just  what 
happened.  West  Virginia  and  New 
Jersey  have  since  raised  their  rates. 

The  loan  shark  will  be  the  subject  of 
the  next  article  in  this  series  on  credit 
for  consumers. 

THE  WINNERS 

[Concluded  from  page  13] 


INCREASING    THE    CONSUMPTION  OF 

MILK,  by  R.  W.  Bartlett.  No. 
AE986.  1938,  pp.  144-155.  Ad- 
dress: Extension  Service,  University 
of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.  Free.  Points 
to  the  need  of  improving  quality  of 
milk  in  smaller  cities  and  increasing 
the  consumption  of  milk  to  recom- 
mended standards.  Considers  the 
effect  of  price  on  the  consumption  of 
milk  and  possible  ways  of  increasing 
consumption  through  education. 

THE  BIG  BUSINESS  OF 
SMALL  LOANS 

[Concluded  from  page  9\ 

So  are  wage  assignments — documents 
that  give  the  lender  the  right  to  collect 
the  borrower's  pay,  or  part  of  it,  in 
case  of  default,  from  his  employer. 
Most  companies  are  getting  away  from 
this  type  of  security;  many  States  have 
outlawed  or  severely  restricted  its  use. 
Employers  sometimes  discharge  work- 
ers rather  than  bother  honoring  wage 
assignments.  The  borrower  will  be 
well  advised  as  a  rule  not  to  sign  this 
type  of  document. 

THE  LOAN  OFFICE  makes  its  in- 
vestigation of  the  borrower.  Then,  if 
the  loan  is  approved,  payments  soon 
begin  to  come  due.  They  may  be  met 
in  regular  order,  and  borrower  and 
lender  may  part  company  in  the  stipu- 
lated number  of  weeks  or  months.  Sev- 
eral other  courses  are  possible,  how- 
ever, for  the  borrower.  He  may,  if  he 
can,  pay  up  sooner,  and  save  interest 
charges,  since  he  pays  only  for  the  time 
he  has  the  money.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  may  not  be  able  to  meet  the  pay- 
ments as  scheduled.  The  loan  com- 
pany may  rearrange  his  schedule  of 
payments,  so  that  he  pays  over  a  longer 
period  of  time.  That  means,  of  course, 
paying  more  interest,  but  it  may  be  nec- 
essary. If  hard  times  really  hit  the 
family  and  chances  of  repayment  seem 
hopeless,  the  company  is  likely  to  see 
its  way  clear  to  waiving  interest  and 
settling  for  the  principal,  or  even  writ- 
ing off  a  part  or  all  of  the  loan.  Inter- 
est rates  are  high  enough  to  take  care  oF 
such  losses. 

The  borrower  may  sign  up  for  an- 
other loan,  either  to  enable  him  to 


warned.  "This,  it  would  seem,  is  a 
most  severe  indictment  against  the  op- 
eration of  a  business  dedicated  to  the 
promotion  of  thrift  and  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  economic  status  of  the  poor 
man." 

So  much  for  the  licensed  small  loan 
concerns.  The  passage  of  the  Uniform 
Small  Loan  Law,  however,  does  not 
insure  that  loan  sharks  go  out  of 
business.  There  is  always  some  boot- 
legging, chiefly  at  the  expense  of  those 
who  are  turned  down  by  the  licensed 
lender,  and  those  who  do  not  take  the 
trouble  to  find  out  where  else  they  can 
borrow. 

THE  LOAN  SHARK  is  always  a  po- 
tential threat.  In  States  which  have  a 
small  loan  law,  maximum  legal  rates 
are  necessarily  subject  to  chaiige  by  the 
Legislature.  Agitation  for  change  may 
come  from  friends  and  foes  of  the 
law.  Some  of  the  demand  for  lower 
rates  comes  from  students  of  the  prob- 
lem who  believe  the  licensees  can  do  a 
profitable  business  at  somewhat  lower 
rates.  Some  demand  comes  from  peo- 
ple who  cherish  the  notion  that  "inter- 
est" means  "6  percent."  They  have 
usually  neglected  to  investigate  the 
costs  of  doing  a  small  loan  business. 

Other  cries  for  drastic  rate  slashes 
have  been  traced  to  loan  shark  outfits. 
Their  theory  is  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation's philosophy  turned  inside  out: 
Cut  the  legal  rate  of  interest  below 
where  it  pays  the  licensed  companies 
to  make  small  loans;  and  they  will 
either  stick  to  the  larger,  more  profit- 
able loans  of  $200  or  $300,  or  retire 
entirely  from  the  field,  and  people  in 


32.  There  is  no  national  standard  of 
weight  for  a  bag  of  coal. 

33.  To  be  sure  you  are  getting  all 
the  coal  you  pay  for,  best  check  is  to 
ask  for  a  ticket  signed  and  stamped 
with  a  public  weighmaster's  seal  be- 
fore the  coal  is  unloaded. 

34.  Careful  consumers  don't  allow 
their  grocer  to  "weigh  in"  the  wooden 
butter  dish  with  their  butter  because 
they  don't  want  to  pay  butter  prices  for 
wooden  dishes. 

35.  Some  cities  have  Weights  and 
Measures  laws  standardizing  the  weight 
of  bread  loaves  because  it  makes  for 
fairer  competition  between  sellers  of 
bread. 

36.  False.  There  is  no  mandatory 
system  of  uniform  weights  and  meas- 
ures in  force  throughout  the  country. 

37.  The  National  Conference  on 
Weights  and  Measures  has  adopted  a 
model  State  weights  and  measures  law. 
The  conference  is  composed  of  weights 
and  measures  officials  from  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

38.  It  is  common  sense  and  sound 
economy  to  check  the  weight  of  foods 
you  buy  with  a  set  of  accurate  kitchen 
scales. 

39.  You  should  weigh  laundry  sent 
out  to  be  done  by  the  pound  because 
that  is  the  only  check  you  have  on  ^ 
the  weight  for  which  you  are  charged. 

40.  If  you  want  an  oflicial  check  on 
the  accuracy  of  your  electric  meter,  re-  2 
quest    an    inspection    by    the  local 
Weights  and  Measures  official  or  the  ^ 
State  or  local  Public  Service  Com-  «; 
mission.  S 
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A  Publication  of  the 


TO  GET  at  the  inside  facts  about 
canned  food  products  and  to  get  these 
facts  out  to  consumers,  the  Consumer 
Conference  of  Greater  Cincinnati  re- 
cently persuaded  the  Mayor  of  that  city 
to  declare  February  28  Canned  Food 
Day. 

In  preparation  for  the  celebration 
the  Conference  tested  12  different 
brands  of  canned  food  products  by  the 
same  methods  Government  food  grad- 
ers use.  The  five  most  widely  sold 
canned  fruits,  the  five  most  widely  sold 
canned  vegetables,  canned  salmon,  and 
canned  grape  juice  were  subjected  to  a 
detailed  examination  by  a  committee 
which  consisted  of  the  supervisor  of 
the  high  school  lunch  rooms  in  the 
city,  the  buyer  of  foods  for  the  City 
Hospital,  a  chain-store  food  analyst, 
the  food  buyer  for  a  local  wholesale 
grocer,  and  the  chairman  of  the  lunch- 
room committee  in  one  of  the  city's 
public  schools. 

Sample  cans  were  supplied  free  by 
chain  stores  and  wholesale  grocers  with 
the  understanding  that  the  results  of 
the  tests  would  be  made  public.  Strip- 
ping the  labels  from  the  cans,  the  com- 
mittee applied  to  each  of  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  yardsticks  of  quality  and 
quantity  such  as  are  used  by  the  official 
graders  in  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics.  After  determining 
the  quality  and  quantity  rating  of  each 
product,  the  committee  checked  this 
against  the  Cincinnati  cash  and  carry 
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price  of  each  can.  Results  showed  that 
price  often  has  little  relation  to  quality. 

At  an  all-day  meeting  staged  by  the 
Consumer  Conference  the  findings  of 
the  can  testers  were  made  public  with 
brand  names  in  mimeographed  leaflets 
which  sold  for  10  cents.  Huge  charts 
illustrating  the  results  were  exhibited 
behind  a  counter  on  which  were  dis- 
played all  the  foods  tested. 

Five  authoritative  speakers  on  canned 
foods  appeared  on  the  program  of  this 
all-day  conference.  An  Ohio  State 
University  Professor  of  Rural  Econom- 
ics hammered  home  the  helplessness  of 
consumers  when  they  go  out  to  buy 
canned  foods.  Consumers,  he  stated, 
are  not  only  confused  by  the  meaning- 
lessness  of  most  labels;  they  are  also 
confused  by  deceptive  can  sizes.  The 
standard  No.  2  can  contains  1  pound 
41/2  ounces.  It's  a  smart  consumer 
who  has  a  sharp  enough  eye  to  spot 
the  difference  between  this  can  and  va- 
rious others  that  differ  from  it  by  only 
2,  3,  or  4  ounces.  There  are  257 
different  sized  cans  on  the  market  to- 
day, the  Professor  claimed,  and  an 
ordinary  canner's  catalog  lists  57  differ- 
ent sizes.  To  bring  order  out  of  this 
chaotic  state  of  affairs  the  speaker 
urged  standardization  of  can  sizes. 

Speaker  No.  2,  a  lecturer  on  Mar- 
keting at  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
described  a  study  which  attempted  to 
determine  what  consumers  expected  of 
labels.   Three  kinds  of  consumers  were 


interviewed:  random  consumers 
reached  in  a  house-to-house  survey; 
mothers  of  university  students;  and 
home  economics  teachers.  Of  these 
three  groups  only  home  economics 
teachers  thought  that  quality  informa- 
tion on  labels  was  of  first  importance. 
The  study,  said  the  speaker,  showed 
that  consumers  don't  even  know  what 
kind  of  information  labels  should  carry 
to  give  them  the  information  they  need 
to  buy  most  intelligently.  More  educa- 
tion is  needed. 

Canada  has  a  law  which  cuts  out 
much  unfair  competition  among  can- 
ners,  wholesalers,  and  retailers,  and  at 
the  same  time  assures  consumers  that 
they  will  get  accurate,  reliable  buying 
information,  an  expert  in  merchandis- 
ing for  a  chain-store  company  said. 
This  law,  which  requires  grade  label- 
ing on  canned  foods,  has  the  approval 
of  canner,  retailer,  and  consumer.  The 
chain-store  company  for  which  the 
speaker  works  has  stores  in  Canada  and 
it  finds  the  law  very  satisfactory.  (On 
page  7  we  tell  more  about  Canada's 
grading  system.) 

While  not  required  to  do  so  by  law, 
this  same  company  sells  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  the  United  States 
with  grade  designations  on  the  labels. 
Interestingly,  the  speaker  noted  that 
Grade  C  products  are  best  sellers. 

While  a  storm  and  an  epidemic  of 
colds  and  the  flu  in  Cincinnati  kept 
attendance  down  at  the  Canned  Food 
Day  Conference,  its  sponsors  never- 
theless rated  the  day  a  success.  The 
continuing  program  of  the  Cincinnati 
Consumer  Conference  now  calls  for  a 
campaign  to  obtain  quality  identifica- 
tion for  coal  and  meat.  As  the  result 
of  its  educational  work  on  graded 
meats,  the  Conference  has  been  notified 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econom- 
ics that  Cincinnati  is  now  the  seventh 
city  in  the  country  in  the  amount  of 
graded  meat  sold.  A  year  ago  not  a 
pound  of  graded  meat  was  sold  in 
Cincinnati. 

OUR  THANKS  for  photographs  tn 
this  !ss»e  go  to  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration for  the  genial,  overalled 
farmer  on  the  front  cover;  to  the  Cana- 
dian Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce for  Canadian  scenes. 
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OVERALLS  are  go-to-work  clothes.  For 
some  people,  they  are  go-to-meeting 
clothes,  too.  Over-all  information  about 
overalls  should  include  the  weight  of  the 
fabric,  the  thread  count,  and  the  work- 
mansliip.  Where  labels  don't  tell,  a 
careful  examination  of  the  garment  will. 


Stretching  Your  Overall  Dollars 

In  buying  work  clothes^  most  purchasers  cannot  afford  to 
guess  wrong  on  quality.  Government  specifications  for 
overalls  help  to  guide  consumers  to  their  money^s  worth 


TO  PEOPLE  who  don't  blink  an  eye 
at  paying  $2.20  or  $3.30  for  theater 
tickets,  a  dollar  or  two  may  be  only 
taxi  fare  home.  But  in  the  third  of 
America  where  incomes  amount  to  less 
than  55  cents  a  day  per  person,  $1  and 
$2  bills  look  as  large  as  legacies. 

Dollar  bills  have  to  work  overtime 
for  the  families  there.  They  must  work 
hard  in  ail  of  the  departments  of  these 
families'  budgets,  but  perhaps  the  bur- 
den laid  on  a  dollar  is  heaviest  when 
it  is  sent  out  to  buy  clothes. 

For  the  men  in  these  families  about 
all  the  family  dollars  can  bring  back 
are  overalls. 

Just  why  they  don't  run  to  the  hats, 
shirts,  shoes,  and  suits  luckier  Ameri- 
cans can  afford  is  best  indicated  by  the 
statistical  tables  compiled  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Home  Economics  in  its  analy- 
sis of  consumer  purchases. 


Among  1,255  families  of  white 
farm  operators  in  Georgia  and  Missis- 
sippi, not  one  of  whom  received  relief 
during  1935-36,  300  families  spent  an 
average  of  $60  for  clothing  for  the  en- 
tire year  to  clothe  the  whole  family; 
168  families  spent  an  average  of  only 
$38  on  clothing  during  the  year;  and 
8  families,  with  incomes  of  less  than 
$250,  spent  an  average  of  $41. 

In  the  same  States,  511  families  of 
Negro  farm  operators  listed  their  ex- 


penditures during  the  same  year.  The 
total  clothing  expenditures  for  the 
members  of  31  of  these  families  aver- 
aged $19  for  the  entire  year;  in  177 
families  the  average  came  to  $33 ;  and 
in  149  of  these  families  the  average 
clothing  expenditure  for  the  year  was 
$56. 

Among  482  families  of  white  share- 
croppers, 15  dressed  themselves  on  an 
average  of  $26  a  year;  187  spent  some 
$40  on  their  wardrobes;  and  203  had 
clothing  budgets  which  came  to  $59. 
Divide  these  amounts  amona  all  the 
members  of  a  family  and  it  is  obvious 
that  few  of  them  can  afford  any  fancy 
clothes. 

Then  these  statistics  have  another 
meaning.  They  mean  that  a  dollar 
misspent  is  something  done  without, 
and  tiiat  a  dollar  well  spent  may  mean 
pennies  saved  for  other  necessities. 


CO 


Say  a  family  has  a  dollar  to  spend  on 
overalls.  When  it  goes  to  town  to 
buy,  it  finds  very  little  variety  in  qual- 
ity from  which  to  choose.  But  sup- 
pose this  family  should  pool  its  overall 
money  with  that  of  other  families  in 
the  neighborhood  so  they  could  all 
send  their  dollars  marching  to  town  to 
buy  a  dozen  or  2  dozen  overalls  at  one 
time.  Then  there  could  be  sizable 
savings,  because  group  buying  makes 
possible  lower  costs  to  retailers.  Be- 
sides the  families'  chances  of  specifying 
the  quality  of  product  would  be  greatly 
increased. 


WHEN  THE  FEDERAL  Government 
needs  overalls,  ordinarily  it  doesn't  buy 
them,  but  makes  them  itself.  To  make 
them,  the  Government  buys  a  lot  of 
denim  on  the  basis  of  specifications. 

There  are  specifications  for  two  kinds 
of  denim:  shrunk,  and  unshrunk. 
A  Since  it  is  almost  a  waste  of  money  for 
p  the  consumer  to  buy  unshrunk  denim 
^  when  guaranteed  preshrunk  denim  can 
Vi  be  purchased,  the  specifications  for  the 
H  unshrunk  kind  may  be  skipped. 
S  Preshrunk  denim,  under  Federal 
^  specifications,  must  come  in  one  of 
^  four  weight  classes.  Book  lovers  who 
U    browse   through   mail-order  catalogs 


will  recognize  the  classes  at  once. 
First  there  is  the  2.20  weight.  That 
means  2.20  yards  of  the  cloth,  28 
inches  wide,  must  weigh  not  less  than 
a  pound.  In  this  weight  there  must 
be  at  least  61  threads  per  inch  in  the 
warp.  In  plain  English  this  means 
that  there  must  be  at  least  61  length- 
wise threads  in  every  inch  of  the  cloth. 
Running  the  other  way,  there  must  be 
at  least  39  threads  per  inch.  This 
makes  the  cloth  a  lot  stronger  in  the 
length  than  in  the  width,  and  this  is 
revealed  in  the  next  requirement.  The 
cloth  must  stand  up  under  a  minimum 
lengthwise  strain  of  145  pounds  and 
a  minimum  crosswise  strain  of  58 
pounds. 

Besides  the  2.20  weight,  there  are 
denims  in  the  28-inch  width  which 
come  2.00  yards  to  the  pound,  1.85 
yards  to  the  pound,  and  1.60  yards  to 
the  pound.  Heavier,  these  cloths  are 
also  stronger  and  more  expensive. 
But  the  2.20  weight  is  strong  enough 
for  farm  work  and  work  around  the 
house.  (Overalls  and  denim  trousers 
make  excellent  cheap  garments  to 
change  into  for  city  people  who  work 
around  the  house  and  the  yard.) 
Denim  overalls,  however,  in  weights 
lighter  than  2.20  or  with  thread  counts 
and  breaking  strengths  less  than  those 
required  in  the  Government  specifica- 
tions become  hardly  more  than  cos- 
tumes for  a  pastoral  idyll. 

It  is  possible,  if  you  insist  on  it,  to 
get  overalls  made  of  denim  that  is 
stronger  across  the  cloth  than  is  re- 
quired in  Government  specifications. 
To  get  overalls  made  of  such  cloth  ask 
for  denim  overalls  with  a  count  of 
more  than  39  threads  in  the  piling 
(width). 

BLUE  DENIM  has  a  few  drawbacks 
for  general  use.  It  is  heavy,  and  in 
warm  climates  it  is  sometimes  unsuit- 
able, particularly  for  work  under  a 
scorching  sun.  Woven  from  heavy 
coarse  yarns,  it  is  permeable  to  oil  and 
grease. 

Other  cloths  are  available  for  over- 
alls. Twills  are  made  of  harder  finer 
yarns  than  is  denim.  They  are  more 
resistant  to  friction  and  rubbing  strain 
and  less  likely  to  let  dust,  oil,  and 
grease  seep  through.    A  good  sample 


of  this  cloth  after  it  is  dyed  and  fin- 
ished will  have  a  weight  of  2.30  yards 
to  the  pound  in  cloth  311/2  inches 
wide.  It  will  contain  approximately 
95  threads  to  the  inch  in  the  warp, 
and  54  threads  per  inch  in  the  filling. 
It  will  have  a  breaking  strength  of  145 
pounds  in  the  warp,  and  97.9  pounds 
in  the  filling.  That  is,  it  will  take  a 
load  of  that  many  pounds  to  break  it 
on  a  machine  designed  to  test  fabric 
strength. 

Covert  cloth,  a  kind  of  salt  and  pep- 
per affair,  for  which  there  is  no  Fed- 
eral specification,  is  a  dressy  overall 
fabric  like  twill,  with  about  the  same 
qualities.  Both  covert  and  twill  are 
used  not  only  for  regular  overalls  but 
also  for  what  are  known  as  semi-dress 
trousers,  that  is  work  trousers  which 
can  be  made  to  do  for  a  stroll  on  holi- 
days too.  They  are  also  used  as  uni- 
forms for  gas-station  employees,  laun- 
dry-wagon drivers,  milkmen,  bus  driv- 
ers, and  State  police. 

Soldiers  in  the  Army,  when  they 
aren't  on  dress  parade,  sometimes  wear 
overalls  made  of  drill.  When  bought 
by  the  Federal  Government,  drill  comes 
in  one  of  four  weights — 2.50  yards  to 
the  pound,  2.85  yards  to  the  pound, 
3.00  yards  to  the  pound,  and  3.25  yards 
to  the  pound.  The  heaviest  of  the 
drills — 2.50  yards  per  pound — has  72 
threads  per  inch  and  a  tensile  strength 
of  114  pounds  in  the  warp;  60  threads 
per  inch  and  a  tensile  strength  of  80 
pounds  in  the  filling. 

THESE,  THEN,  are  the  cloths:  Denim 
in  blue  or  brown  for  low  cost  and  all- 
around  serviceability ;  twill,  covert,  and 
drill  for  more  tightly  woven,  slightly 
more  expensive,  dressier  fabrics. 

"Dyed  in  the  wool"  has  a  colorfast 
meaning  that  is  not  ordinarily  attached 
to  cotton,  though  there  are  colorfast 
dyes  available.  The  best  the  Federal 
Government  requires  of  cotton  in  its 
specifications  is  "good"  fastness  to 
light,  "good"  fastness  to  water,  "fair" 
to  laundering,  and  "fair"  to  rubbing. 
This  means  that  no  matter  how  bright 
blue  or  golden  brown  a  pair  of  overalls 
starts  out  in  life,  it  is  usually  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  the  wan  faded 
look  sets  in. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  is  no 


NOW  SUPPOSE  a  group  of  families 
does  decide  to  buy  overalls  a  dozen  at 
a  time,  the  next  trick  in  getting  maxi- 
mum values  is  to  know  materials  and 
the  way  each  kind  of  material  meas- 
ures up  to  the  job  expected  of  it. 

Overalls  should  not  shrink,  they 
should  last  a  long  time,  and  make  a 
person  look  fairly  presentable.  To  get 
all  these  qualities  in  one  pair  of  over- 
alls families  should  select  their  overall 
cloth  carefully.  Ordinarily  they  will 
have  a  choice  between  four  kinds  of 
cloth — denim,  twill,  covert,  and  drill. 
Of  these  four,  they  are  most  likely  to 
be  offered  a  pair  of  denim  overalls. 

Denim  is  the  familiar  blue  cloth  (it 
also  comes  in  brown)  which  is  striped 
on  the  underside  with  white  threads. 
More  than  300  million  yards  of  this 
cloth  are  made  into  overalls  annually. 
Its  popularity  comes  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  cheap,  strong,  durable,  and  at  the 
same  time  available  in  a  number  of 
weights. 


PUTTING  them  to  the  tests  of  sun,  soap,  and  stretch,  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  examines  overall  fabrics  to  see  how  they  will 
hold  up  under  every-day  wear,  tear,  and  wash.  This  machine  deter- 
mines the  breaking  strength  and  resistance  to  wear  of  overall 
fabrics.  The  giant  sun  lamp  throws  a  scientific  glare  on  the  fastness 
of  the  fabric  to  liglit.   The  jars  test  fastness  of  color  to  laundering. 


difference  in  dyes.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment specifies  indigo  dyes  in  its 
blue  denim.  Sulphur  dyes,  used  occa- 
sionally as  alternates  for  indigo  in 
overall  fabrics,  are  less  likely  to  hold 
their  color. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  depends  upon 
tests  to  determine  the  fastnesss  of  a 
color.  But  consumers  can't  make  their 
own  test.  There  is  no  test  by  finger  or 
eye  they  can  use  for  colorfastness  in 
overalls.  But  they  can  ask  for  a  color- 
fast  guarantee. 

Nor  can  consumers  tell  by  fingering 
whether  a  fabric  is  preshrunk.   But  the 


Federal  Government  insists  that  the 
fabric  it  buys  as  preshrunk  shall  not 
shrink  more  than  1  percent  in  use  and 
laundering,  there  is  no  reason  why 
consumers  cannot  get  the  same  guar- 
antee. 

To  get  fabrics  without  shrinkage 
problems,  consumers  must  ask  for  a 
guarantee  on  the  label.  Then  when 
shrinkage  is  guaranteed  at  all,  the  guar- 
antee will  follow  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission shrinkage  rules.  Briefly,  these 
require  that  the  "shrunk"  or  "pre- 
shrunk" label  state  the  exact  percent- 
age beyond  which  the  garment  is  guar- 
anteed not  to  shrink. 


Until  recently  no  processes  which 
could  take  most  of  the  shrinkage  out 
of  a  fabric  had  been  developed,  and 
overall  manufacturers  had  to  allow  for 
shrinkage.  They  did  this  by  making 
the  overalls  in  extra  full  sizes  and  by 
making  the  trousers  perhaps  a  fourth 
again  as  long  as  the  size  required. 
While  the  garment  was  shrinking, 
overall  wearers  turned  up  the  trouser  co 
lengths  into  12-inch  cuffs.  ^ 

Now  that  overalls  do  come  in  shrink- 
proof  fabrics,  the  trouser  lengths  are  jjj 
still  made  overlong — a  tribute  to  the  ^ 
power  of  tradition.    People  have  al- 

[Concluded  on  page  18]  S 


When  Foods  and  Drugs  Go  Traveling 


Canada,  too,  has  laws  protecting  consumers  which  Amer- 
ican products  traveling  to  that  country  must  observe 


VISITING  in  Canada,  is  the  legend 
on  the  sticker  American  tourists  paste 
to  their  windshields  when  they  go  vis- 
iting our  northern  neighbors. 

But  American  products  as  well  as 
tourists  go  visiting  in  Canada.  And 
as  one  might  expect,  while  visiting 
they  put  on  company  manners. 

Every  can,  for  example,  of  the  thou- 
sands of  dollars'  worth  of  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables  which  were  canned  and 
labeled  in  the  United  States  and  ex- 
ported to  Canada  for  sale  in  1937  car- 
ried quality  grade  designations.  They 
had  to,  for  Canada  has  a  grade  label 
law  which  requires  all  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables,  honey,  maple  syrup, 
maple  sugar,  eggs,  fresh  fruits,  and 
fresh  vegetables  to  indicate  their  qual- 
ity on  their  labels. 

Thus  American  manufacturers  can- 
ning beans  for  sale  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  use  two  sets  of  labels. 
The  American  label  gives  the  brand 
name,  the  net  weight,  the  name  of  the 
commodity,  and  the  name  and  address 
of  the  packer.  The  Canadian  label,  in 
addition,  indicates  whether  the  beans 
are  Fancy,  Choice,  Standard,  or  Sub- 
standard. 

UNIVERSAL  USE  of  grade  labels  for 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the 
United  States,  some  canners  have  said, 
is  impractical.  But  some  American 
canners  when  they  sell  their  products 
in  Canada  with  commendable  practi- 
cality indicate  quality  on  the  can  labels 
in  letters  no  less  than  %  of  an  inch 
in  height  for  most  cans,  and  in  letters 
no  less  than  inch  high  for  cans  of 
10  ounces  and  under. 

"Fancy"  is  printed  on  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables  that  are  as  nearly  per- 
fect as  possible. 

"Choice"  is  printed  on  the  labels  of 
cans  containing  food  of  the  next  high- 


est quality,  foods  which  score  very  high 
in  flavor,  but  which  are  irregular  in 
size  or  shape. 

"Standard"  is  imprinted  on  labels  to 
indicate  that  the  food  is  of  good  qual- 
ity and  good  maturity  but  not  so  hand- 
some in  appearance. 

"Substandard"  is  the  quality  desig- 
nation reserved  for  foods  packed  from 
clean,  sound  fruits  and  vegetables 
which  are  not  uniform  in  maturity, 
color,  or  size. 

AMERICAN  EXPORTERS  of  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  observe  other 
Canadian  practices  which  are  not  re- 
quired in  the  United  States.  For  ex- 
ample, they  submit  all  labels  for  use  on 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  sold  in 
Canada  to  the  Canadian  Government 
for  approval  before  they  use  them.  In 
the  United  States  this  is  required  only 
of  labels  on  canned  meats  and  meat 
products. 

Container  standardization  under  the 
Canadian  law,  while  allowing  the  man- 
ufacturers reasonable  time  for  exhaus- 
tion of  stocks  of  cans  and  labels,  is 
squeezing  the  list  of  approved  sizes 
down  to  nine  shelf  sizes,  with  still 
fewer  in  mind.  Jams,  jellies,  and  mar- 
malades are  packed  in  only  six  shelf 
sizes,  3  oz.  (individual),  I/2  lb.,  %  lb., 
1  lb.,  2  lb.,  and  4-lb.  pails.  These 
regulations  which  are  designed  to  pro- 
tect consumers  from  optical  illusions 
assure  them  that  a  can  contains  as  much 
as  it  seems  to  contain.  For  the  same 
reason  the  Canadian  law  forbids  the 
use  of  packages  that  are  deceptive  in 
design,  construction,  or  fill. 

Some  American  canners,  besides 
canning  products  in  the  United  States 
and  shipping  them  to  Canada  for  sale, 
also  maintain  canneries  within  Canada. 
For  them,  and  for  all  other  Canadian 
food  processors,  there  is  another  pro- 


vision in  the  Canadian  food  and  drug 
law  which  is  of  interest  to  American 
consumers. 

THE  CANADIAN  LAW  requires  the 
licensing  of  all  canned  food  establish- 
ments if  any  part  of  their  product  is  to 
be  marketed  interprovincially  (Can- 
ada's word  for  our  interstate  com- 
merce) or  exported,  and  makes  their 
entire  output  subject  to  inspection.  In 
the  United  States  this  is  required  only 
in  the  case  of  meat  and  meat  products 
sold  in  interstate  commerce,  except 
when  emergency  situations  arise  in  the 
case  of  other  foods  sold  across  State 
lines.  Packers  of  poultry  and  poultry 
products,  fish  and  shell  fish  in  the 
United  States  in  addition  may  obtain 
this  kind  of  complete  sanitary  inspec- 
tion if  they  ask  for  it. 

The  result  of  the  Canadian  law  is 
to  give  to  Canadian  consumers  a  guar- 
antee of  wholesomeness  covering  all 
canned  food  products.  The  Canadian 
law  ironclads  its  precautions  by  licens- 
ing all  factories  producing  meat  and 
canned  foods  in  the  Dominion  for  in- 
terprovincial  trade.  Firms  which  vio- 
late the  provisions  of  the  food  law  or 
which  do  not  come  up  to  the  standards 
set  for  them  have  their  licenses  lifted 
and  that  puts  them  out  of  business. 

American  drugs,  too,  go  north  to 
find  their  way  into  Canadian  medicine 
chests.    Naturally  they  must  also  con- 
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CANADIANS  are  no  smarter  than  Americans,  but  they  do  know 
what  they  are  getting  when  they  buy  canned  foods.  Canadian  law 
requires  grade  labeUng  on  canned  foods.  Here  are  the  grades: 
"Fancy,"  "Choice,"  "Standard,"  and  "Second."  You  not  only  get  the 
quality  you  ask  for  but  you  can  compare  prices  intelligently,  too. 


form  to  Canada's  food  and  drug  laws. 
Substantially  these  laws  are  similar  to 
ours.  Adulteration  and  misbranding 
have  approximately  the  same  legal  defi- 
nitions in  Canada  that  they  have  in  the 
United  States. 

THE  THREE  MAIN  defenses  of  Ca- 
nadian consumers  against  adulterated 
and  misbranded  drugs,  while  similar  to 
the  American  laws  in  effect,  are  differ- 
ent in  method.  Substantially,  however, 
the  same  abuses  are  policed. 

The  first  defense  forbids  any  manu- 
facturer or  dealer  in  drugs  to  offer  his 
product  as  a  treatment  for  any  of  a  long 
list  of  diseases,  disorders,  or  abnormal 
physical  states.  This  list  includes  alco- 
holism, appendicitis,  Bright's  Disease, 
cancer,  diabetes,  gallstones,  heart  dis- 


ease, high  blood  pressure,  obesity,  rup- 
ture, sexual  impotence,  tuberculosis, 
tumors,  and  venereal  diseases. 

The  second  defense  throws  up 
guards  around  the  manufacture  of  four 
groups  of  highly  important  drugs. 
These  include  any  animal  or  vegetable 
preparation  for  which  the  medical  pro- 
fession has  estabHshed  biological  tests. 
Animal  gland  preparations  such  as 
thyroid  come  under  this  rule.  So  do 
biological  preparations  like  serums, 
viruses,  vaccines,  and  toxins.  Finally, 
certain  other  drugs  which  are  adminis- 
tered by  injection  are  also  included. 
This  class  has  reference  to  such  drugs 
as  arsenical  preparations. 

Called  Schedule  B  drugs  under  the 
law,  they  must  meet  the  special  stand- 
ards which  the  government  is  empow- 


CANADIAN  LAW  permits  Canadian  food  and 
drug  officials  to  institute  continuous  inspection 
of  foods  in  canned  food  factories.  In  the 
United  States  this  inspection  system  is  required 
only  for  meat  sold  in  interstate  commerce. 
Here  researchers  in  the  Canadian  equivalent  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  are  check- 
ing the  quality  of  Canadian  canned  foods. 


ered  to  prescribe.  As  in  the  United 
States,  methods  may  also  be  prescribed 
to  test  them.  Factories  manufacturing 
some  of  these  drugs  are  licensed  The 
premises  where  they  are  made  are  ex- 
amined, the  equipment  used  in  manu- 
facturing them  is  inspected,  and  the 
technical  qualifications  of  the  men  who 
make  them  undergo  government  scru- 
tiny. Finally  the  government  may  re- 
quire every  batch  of  these  drugs  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Department  of  Health 
for  approval  before  they  can  be  sold. 

The  third  defense  applies  to  pro- 
prietary or  patent  medicines  for  which 
exceptions  are  made  in  Canada  that 
are  not  made  in  the  United  States. 
Under  the  new  Food,  Drug  and  Cos- 
metic Act  all  drug  formulas  must  be 
printed  on  the  labels  here,  while  in 
Canada  they  may  be  kept  secret.  So 
this  won't  lead  to  abuses  Canada  has  a 
special  law  applying  to  patent  medi- 
cines. Formulas  for  these  preparations 
must  be  registered  under  the  Proprie- 
tary or  Patent  Medicine  Act  with  the 
Minister  of  Pensions  and  National 
Health  before  they  may  be  sold. 

Along  with  the  formula,  which  is 
kept  confidential,  the  manufacturer  or 
distributor  of  a  patent  medicine,  or  his 
agent,  must  also  submit  a  detailed  out- 
line of  the  recommendations  intended 
to  be  made  for  his  preparation.  If  the 
proposed  claims  are  considered  to  be 
exaggerated,  misleading,  or  false,  no 
license  to  sell  is  granted. 

MOST  OF  THE  POTENT  drugs  usu- 
ally found  in  the  formulae  of  prepared 
medicines  have  been  listed  in  a  sched- 
ule to  this  Act,  and  the  dosages  fixed 
by  a  Medical  Advisory  Board  at  quan- 
tities believed  to  be  well  within  the 
limits  of  safety.  If  dosages  of  recom- 
mended amounts  are  exceeded  the 
preparation  is  put  on  a  banned  list. 
Certain  drugs  and  narcotics  may  not  be 


contained  in  a  patent  medicine  at  all. 
Exaggerated  claims  on  labels  or  in 
advertisements  are  forbidden.  These 
provisions  are  paralleled  by  require- 
ments under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
which  cover  preparations  whose  com- 
position is  not  a  trade  secret  and  which 
list  their  ingredients  on  their  labels. 

One  class  of  commodities  is  immune 
from  the  controls  to  which  it  is  subject 
in  the  United  States.  Canada  has  no 
cosmetic  law. 

So  far  as  foods  and  certain  classes 
of  drugs  are  concerned,  the  laws  per- 
mitting continuous  inspection  of  the 
processing  and  packing  frequently  fa- 
cilitate enforcement.  When  products 
do  not  come  up  to  standard  they  need 
only  be  condemned  in  the  factories. 
Backing  up  this  power  is  the  section  of 
the  law  which  permits  the  government 
to  withdraw  the  license  of  any  manu- 
facturer who  fails  to  meet  legal  stand- 
ards. 

SUBSTANDARD  MEAT  and  canned 
food  products  which  break  loose  and 
get  out  into  commerce  can  be  halted  by 
the  attachment  of  what  is  known  as  a 
"Held"  tag  to  them.  By  attaching  this 
tag,  the  Canadian  inspector  puts  the 
suspected  commodity  into  quarantine, 
where  it  stays  until  samples  of  it  can 
be  submitted  to  government  labora- 
tories for  testing.  If,  after  testing,  it  is 
discovered  that  suspicion  is  unjustified, 
the  product  can  go  on  its  way.  If  the 
suspicion  proves  right,  the  product  is 
condemned.  As  in  the  United  States, 
there  are  provisions  for  penalties  where 
food  and  drug  laws  are  violated. 

This  briefly  is  the  etiquette  of  foods 
and  drugs  in  Canada,  which  many 
American  foods  and  drugs  find  no  dif- 
ficulty in  observing.  Sighing,  one 
might  ask,  if  canned  foods,  to  take  one 
example,  can  wear  grade  labels  so  po- 
litely in  Canada,  why  can't  they  behave 
as  well  at  home  ? 

• 

"Men  have  suffered  more  from  the 
silence  of  those  who  know  the  truth 
than  they  have  suffered  from  the  delib- 
erate infliction  of  wrong  upon  them. 
That  kind  of  timidity  is  a  betrayal  more 
final  than  any  other." 

Harold  Laski,  Economist. 


Canada  Has  One,  Too 

THE  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  not  the  only  national  department  of 
government  with  a  consumer  counsel. 
There's  a  Consumer  Service  in  the  Ca- 
nadian Department  of  Agriculture. 
Like  its  American  prototype,  this  Ca- 
nadian office  counsels  consumers  on 
their  buying  problems. 

In  a  recent  Dominion-wide  broad- 
cast, the  chief  of  this  Consumer  Service 
gave  this  brief  history  behind  canning: 

"Napoleon  very  aptly  commented 
that  an  army  marches  on  its  stomach. 
He  badly  needed  some  method  of  pre- 
serving food  for  his  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors. He  oflPered  12,000  francs  to  any 
Frenchman  who  could  solve  this  prob- 
lem. In  1809  Nicholas  Appert  suc- 
ceeded in  preserving  food  by  cooking 
and  packing  it  in  glass  bottles  with 
tightly  driven  corks.  These  bottles 
were,  of  course,  breakable  and  also 
heavy,  so,  to  a  large  extent,  were  use- 
less for  what  he  wanted  them.  Years 
later  another  Frenchman,  Peter  Du- 


rand,  obtained  a  permit  for  making  a 
tin-plated  cannister  for  packing  food 
products.  When  later  Thomas  Ken- 
neth applied  for  a  patent  for  these  tin 
cans  in  the  United  States  it  was  not 
granted,  as  the  authorities  considered  it 
a  joke.  In  I860,  however,  the  manu- 
facture by  hand  of  tin  cans  began  in 
the  United  States.  In  1878,  the  first 
Canadian  canning  factory  was  estab- 
lished at  Grimsby,  Ontario.  In  1900 
the  total  value  of  the  canning  factory 
output  was  quoted  at  $825,000.  In 
1937  these  factories  had  a  production 
valued  at  $38,489,114.  It  is  apparent, 
therefore,  that  canned  foods  take  an 
important  place  in  Canadian  trade. 

"Until  1918  the  labels  on  cans  gave 
little  or  no  indication  of  the  quality  of 
the  contents  and  often  statements  on 
the  label  were  misleading.  .  .  The 
consumer  needs  a  dependable  means  of 
identifying  the  product  before  buying. 
And  the  Canadian  buyer  has  that  as- 
surance provided  by  Canadian  pure 
food  laws  and  grade  regulations.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  to  read  the  label." 


CANADIANS  through  their  Parliament  in  Ottawa  require 
the  sellers  of  patent  medicines  to  submit  their  claims  to  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  before  they  can  be  adver- 
tised. And  no  drugs  may  be  advertised  as  remedies  for  a 
long  list  of  diseases  which  includes  tuberculosis  and  cancer. 


WHEN  the  pink  boll- 
worm  gets  loose  it  can 
do  to  a  cotton  crop 
what  a  moth  does  to  a 
winter  coat.  Here  State 
troopers  are  enforcing 
quarantine  measures  to 
prevent  the  boUworm 
from  traveling. 


Stop  Signs  in  Trade 

Quarantines  which  protect  growers  and  consumers  against  the  spread  of 
plant  and  animal  diseases,  sometimes  also  bar  the  way  to  legitimate 
trade.  How  to  keep  out  the  pests  hut  to  keep  trade  flowing  in  and 
out  of  States  is  a  problem  for  producers  and  consumers  to  solve* 


FLASH.  "Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try, Washington,  D.  C.  Foot  and 
Mouth  infection  discovered  in  dairy 
herd,  West  Berkeley,  California.  Wire 
instructions." 

FLASH.  "California  Station,  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry.  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture has  placed  Alameda,  Contra 
Costa,  and  Solano  counties  under  quar- 
antine. Enforce  immediately.  Addi- 
tional staff  on  way." 

"Sorry,    buddy,   this    farm  under 
quarantine.    We'll  have  to  examine 
your  livestock." 
H       "Over  to  the  side  of  the  road,  Mis- 
Q    ter ;  quarantine  here.    Foot  and  mouth 
disease." 

^         "We'll  have  to  destroy  this  herd. 


H  *Secoi?d   of  a  series  on   "Barriers  to  Internal 

5  Trade  in  Farm  Products,"  A  special  report  to  the 

S  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 

tjj  cultural  Economics.     A  few  free  copies  of  the 

£  original  report  may  be  had  by  addressing  that 
Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash 

O  ington,  D.  C.     First  article  in  the  present  series 

O  appeared  in  our  March  13,  1939,  issue. 


Don't  you  worry  though,  you  get  paid 
for  the  stock  condemned.  Just  fill  out 
these  forms.  Okay,  fellows,  start  dig- 
ging trenches." 

"All  right  there.  Pour  quicklime 
over  those  carcasses." 

"We're  doing  this  to  save  your  busi- 
ness. Mister.  We  can't  afford  to  let 
foot  and  mouth  disease  get  loose." 
FLASH.  "Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Foot  and  mouth  outbreak  completely 
suppressed.    Quarantine  being  lifted." 

On  February  17, 1924,  a  veterinarian 
discovered  foot  and  mouth  disease  in 
a  herd  of  six  dairy  cattle  near  Oak- 
land, California.  Before  the  disease 
was  finally  stamped  out  nearly  2  years 
later  110  thousand  animals  were 
slaughtered,  buried  in  trenches,  and 
covered  over  with  quicklime.  Inspec- 
tors in  the  mountains  slaughtered  22 
thousand  deer  that  had  picked  up  the 
infection.  Some  old  buildings  were 
burned  to  the  ground.    Thousands  of 


trucks  and  other  vehicles,  milk  cans, 
stockyards,  feed  yards,  manure  piles, 
garments,  tools,  and  freight  cars  were 
disinfected. 

Farm  by  farm.  State  and  Federal  in- 
spectors went  over  the  affected  counties 
destroying  infected  cattle,  sheep,  goats, 
and  swine,  sterilizing  every  possible 
source  of  contagion. 

Trade,  railroad  traffic,  every  normal 
intercourse  between  the  affected  coun- 
ties and  in  some  cases  between  the  en- 
tire State  of  California  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  was  interrupted  or  affected. 

But  foot  and  mouth  disease  was  met 
and  defeated.  It  did  not  get  a  foot- 
hold in  the  United  States.  What 
would  have  happened  had  the  disease 
won  the  fight  can  be  seen  by  looking  at 
a  country  where  the  fight  was  not  won 
so  decisively.  In  Switzerland  in  1920 
and  1921  foot  and  mouth  disease  did 
get  a  foothold  and  70  million  dollars' 
worth  of  cattle  was  lost  in  a  country 


that  has  only  a  50th  of  the  cattle  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States.  In  some 
sections  of  Europe  where  the  disease 
raged  during  these  years  as  many  as 
50  percent  of  the  adult  cattle  died. 

It's  no  wonder,  then,  that  livestock 
raisers  are  afraid  of  foot  and  mouth 
disease.  They  know  that  if  it  ever 
does  get  a  foothold  their  livelihoods 
will  be  swept  away. 

Foot  and  mouth  disease  is  not  the 
only  disease  they  fear.  There  is  the 
cattle  tick  fever;  dourine,  which  at- 
tacks horses;  hog  cholera,  which  at- 
tacks hogs;  and  glanders,  which 
attacks  horses;  tuberculosis,  anthrax, 
scabies — all  of  them  plagues  which 
may  cause  heavy  losses  to  producers. 

PLANTS  as  well  as  animals  have  dis- 
eases which  must  be  fought  vigorously. 
The  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  threatened 
the  citrus  fruit  industry  in  Florida. 
The  Mexican  fruit  fly  is  the  enemy 
right  now  of  mobilized  State  and  Fed- 
eral forces  in  a  fight  for  the  citrus  fruit 
industry  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley. 
The  citrus  canker  still  has  a  base  of  op- 
erations in  Louisiana  and  Texas.  The 
fight  against  the  gypsy  moth  has  set- 
tled down  into  siege  warfare  with  most 
measures  directed  today  toward  re- 
stricting this  pest's  activities  to  a  small 
area  in  the  Northeast. 


There  are  many  hundreds  of  insect 
pests  and  plant  diseases  which  do  not 
occur  in  the  United  States  or  are  not 
widely  distributed  that  constantly 
threaten  to  ravage  farm  production  in 
entire  States.  The  insect  pests  already 
here  do  3  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
damage  each  year  and  plant  diseases 
cause  similar  large  losses. 

When  plant  and  animal  diseases  get 
loose  they  can  be  as  destructive  as 
floods,  or  hurricanes,  or  earthquakes. 
Front  line  duty  against  plant  and 
animal  diseases  takes-  many  forms: 
quarantines,  the  destruction  of  in- 
fected plants,  the  slaughter  of  infected 
animals,  inspection  of  shipments  in 
interstate  and  intrastate  commerce,  in- 
spection of  parcel  post  packages  con- 
taining plants  and  seeds,  the  mainte- 
nance of  sheep  dipping  facilities,  sci- 
entific investigation  in  laboratories 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  pas- 
sage of  laws. 

A  LAW — one  stickler  on  logic  said — 
is  just  a  collection  of  more  or  less 
meaningless  words.  At  its  very  best, 
all  a  law  can  do  is  to  authorize  some- 
one to  do  something.  Whatever  stick- 
lers for  logic  may  think,  rank  and  file 
city  people,  rank  and  file  farmers, 
rank  and  file  anybodies  have  a  lot  of 
faith  in  laws.   When  something  comes 


CATTLE  passing  from  State  to  State 
must  usually  be  accompanied  by  health 
certificates.  These  passport  regulations 
prevent  the  spread  of  animal  diseases. 


up  the  first  thing  they  think  of  is, 
"There  ought  to  be  a  law." 

That's  the  situation  in  the  fight 
against  plant  and  animal  diseases. 
Every  time  farmers  in  a  particular 
State  are  threatened  by  a  plant  or  ani- 
mal disease  the  first  thing  they  go  after 
and  get  is  a  law.  But  what  happens  is 
that  as  the  States  get  around  to  passing 
laws  each  one  tackles  the  problem  in  its 
own  special  way. 

THEN  SOMETHING  else  happens. 
Laws  passed  to  protect  farmers  (and 
everyone  else,  too,  since  such  laws  are 
insurance  on  the  source  of  everybody's 
food  supplies)  sometimes  interfere 
with  the  shipment  of  farm  products 
between  the  States.  Quarantines  de- 
signed to  protect  plants  or  animals 
against  diseases  sometimes  overtake 
unofl?ending  products.  Measures 
passed  to  strengthen  the  fight  against 
disease  sometimes  hit  innocent  by- 
standers— farmers  and  dealers  across 
the  State  lines.  Occasionally  laws  that 
have  been  passed  ostensibly  to  protect 
farmers  against  plant  and  animal  dis- 
eases actually  read  and  are  enforced  as 
if  they  were  meant  to  keep  out  com- 
peting farm  products. 

Says  the  Special  Report  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Barriers  to 
Internal  Trade  in  Farm  Products: 
"Because  of  their  direct  and  often 
drastic  eff^ect  upon  trade,  quarantines 
can  do  great  harm.  .  .  On  the  other 
hand,  quarantines  can  prevent,  and 
have  prevented  enormous  losses  to 
American  agriculture.  .  .  On  the 
whole  the  good  eff^ects  by  far  outweigh 


the  bad  ones,  and  the  great  majority  of 
quarantines  are  benelicial. 

"There  is  no  thought,  therefore,  of 
condemning  quarantines  as  a  whole 
.  .  .  But  it  has  seemed  important 
to  call  attention  to  ways  in  which 
some  quarantines  hamper  unneces- 
sarily the  movement  of  agricultural 
products.  .  ." 

During  the  foot  and  mouth  disease 
outbreak  in  California  a  quarantine 
was  essential,  and  as  events  turned  out, 
effective.  In  its  application,  however, 
overzealous  persons  sometimes  made 
the  quarantine  unduly  harsh. 

Clay  pigeons,  for  example,  destined 
for  a  sporting  goods  shop  were  refused 
clearance  at  a  State  terminal.  When 
someone  explained  that  clay  pigeons 
weren't  the  feather  and  flesh  variety, 
they  were  still  refused  acceptance  on 
the  ground  that,  anyway,  they  were 
packed  in  unsterilized  straw. 

Another  State  during  an  outbreak  of 
animal  disease  required  that  freight 
cars  hauling  cement  from  a  point  500 
miles  from  the  affected  counties  be 
sterilized. 

HYSTERIA  might  account  for  unrea- 
sonable actions  during  the  course  of  an 


epidemic,  and,  of  course,  the  stake 
farmers  have  in  their  farms  may  ac- 
count for  the  harsh  provisions  of  some 
State  laws.  But  think  of  the  railroad 
that  couldn't  live  up  to  the  regulations 
of  one  State  without  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  another  State. 

Describing  a  situation  which  arose 
as  the  result  of  widely  differing  laws 
which  were  passed  in  an  attempt  to 
control  Bang's  disease  among  cattle, 
the  Special  Report  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  quotes  one  harassed  State 
veterinary  officer. 

"In  our  tests  of  Bang's  disease  we 
follow  the  procedure  outlined  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  very 
carefully,  but  we  find  that  the  regula- 
tions (of  a  neighboring  State)  are  very 
different  and  consequently  the  move- 
ment of  cattle  from  (our)  State  into 
(the  neighboring)  State  to  all  practical 
purposes  has  been  prohibited." 

Plant  quarantines,  despite  the  fact 
that  they  are  slowly  approaching  stand- 
ardization as  the  result  of  cooperative 
efforts  between  State  and  Federal  offi- 
cials, are  even  more  complicated. 

All  48  States  have  some  kind  of  in- 
spection requirement  for  nursery  stock, 
plants,  and  seeds  which  are  shipped  into 


them.  No  2  of  the  48  States  have  the 
same  requirements  and  12  States  have 
some  specific  requirement  which  is  un- 
like the  requirements  of  any  other  State. 

Altogether  there  are  41  States  having 
quarantines  on  some  plant  products. 
They  apply  to  52  pests;  that  is  30  in- 
sects and  22  diseases.  They  add  up  to 
a  total  of  207  different  quarantines. 

TAKE,  for  example,  the  quarantines 
which  are  directed  at  controlling  the 
alfalfa  weevil.  There  are  27  of  them, 
of  which  only  8  are  uniform.  Theo- 
retically they  should  be  directed  only  at 
areas  where  the  alfalfa  weevil  exists. 
One  might  reasonably  believe  that 
these  areas  could  be  determined  with  a 
fair  degree  of  accuracy.  Yet  17  States 
quarantine  totally  different  areas.  Al- 
falfa products  which  can  enter  one  of 
the  17  States  can't  enter  some  of  the 
other  16  States.  One  might  think  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  determine  just 
what  products  carry  the  alfalfa  weevil. 
But  here,  too,  some  States  have  admit- 
ted certain  articles  from  infected  areas 
while  barring  articles  admitted  by  other 
States.  Alfalfa  meal  from  an  infected 
area  is  admitted  in  some  States  which 
have  quarantines  and  is  barred  by  other 
States.  So  is  used  machinery  from  the 
affected  areas,  and  household  goods. 

The  Colorado  potato  beetle  has  also 
provoked  confusion  among  States.  In 
all,  7  States  have  quarantines  directed 
at  the  Colorado  potato  beetle;  3  of 
these  States  restrict  the  potato  tubers 
only,  but  the  other  4  restrict  different 
articles.  All  7  States  set  up  different 
conditions  governing  shipment  of  the 
restricted  articles,  and  all  7  of  the 
States  restrict  different  areas. 

THE  PRIVILEGE  of  doing  business  is 
now  an  accepted  subject  for  taxation, 
but  when  two  people  in  the  same  busi- 
ness are  taxed  unequally  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  an  attempt  is  be- 
ing made  to  hamper  one.  In  the  busi- 
ness of  selling  plants  and  seeds,  nur- 
serymen who  sell  their  products  across 
interstate  lines  have  just  such  a  com- 
plaint. The  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  cites  the  licensing  of  State 
nurserymen  as  one  example  of  trade 
barriers  between  States. 

[Concluded  on  page  17\ 


QUARANTINES  are  necessary  protections.  Complaints  against 
them  arise  when  they  vary  unnecessarily  between  States.  Alto- 
gether there  are  207  plant  quarantines  affecting  52  pests.  Most  of 
them  differ  in  their  details,  which  makes  trade  between  States  un- 
necessarily complicated.    Uniform  regulations  would  remedy,  this. 


THE  PRICE  ronsuniers  have  to  pay  for  credit  depends  partly  upon  the  security  they  are  able  to  give; 
partly  upon  the  types  of  loan  agencies  in  the  community.  .  .  Cheaper  credit  for  farmers  has  been  obtained 
not  so  much  by  prohibition  of  usury  as  by  making  cheaper  sources  of  loans  available  to  farm  families. 

Loan  Sharks  Take  Their  Toll 

Money  while  you  waW  .  .  .  ^'Salary  loans  on  just 
your  signature^^  .  .  .  read  typical  ads  of  bootleggers 
who  prey  on  ignorant  buyers  of  quick  and  easy^'  credit* 


HARDLY  a  State  legislature  meets 
without  having  before  it  at  least  one 
"anti-loan-shark"  bill.  Consumers 
who  understand  that  credit  is  a  major 
consumer  problem,  citizens  who  want 
to  have  the  facts  before  they  make  up 
their  minds  about  bills  and  laws,  ask: 
"Who  are  the  loan  sharks?"  "Why 
do  we  have  them  in  our  midst?" 
"What  can  be  done  about  the  whole 
problem?" 

Loan  sharks  are  lenders  of  money 
who  operate  outside  the  pale  of  the 
law.  In  the  field  of  credit,  they  are  the 
bootleggers.  In  27  States,  with  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  of  the  Union, 
personal  finance  companies,  or  small 


*  This  is  the  fiflh  of  a  series  of  articles  on  con- 
sumer credit.  Previous  articles  have  appeared  in 
the  Guide  for  Jan.  30,  Feb.  13,  Feb.  27,  Mar.  13, 
1939. 


loan  companies,  are  operating  under 
State  license  and  State  supervision. 
Some  people  say  the  interest  rates  these 
companies  charge  are  too  high,  and 
call  them  "loan  sharks."  About  rates, 
opinions  vary.  But  for  purposes  of 
discussion  it  is  generally  agreed  to  re- 
serve the  term  "sharks"  for  those  who 
operate  without  license  or  supervision, 
and  who  violate  the  law's  letter  as  well 
as  its  social  purpose. 

INTEREST  RATES  on  consumer  credit 
seldom  are  very  low.  Making  loans  in 
small  sums,  investigating  applicants, 
collecting  on  the  instalment  plan,  keep- 
ing books  on  many  small  payments, 
taking  the  risks  of  inadequate  security, 
often  borrowing  the  money  from 
banks  to  loan  to  consumers — all  these 
factors  run  up  the  costs  of  legitimate 


commercial  lenders.  Licensed  personal 
finance  companies,  as  we  have  seen, 
may  charge  from  2  or  21^  to  3V2  P^^" 
cent  per  month  on  outstanding  bal- 
ances. Lowest  going  rates  consumers 
can  find  are  usually  those  of  credit 
unions,  at  %  or  %  or  1  percent  per 
month  on  unpaid  loan  balances.  At 
any  rate,  if  consumers  understand  why 
they  are  unlikely  to  get  honest-to-good- 
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MOST  CONSUMERS  need  to  borrow— this  year  or  next  year.  When 
emergencies  like  sickness  come,  if  the  family  is  not  insured  against 
the  financial  strain,  it  must  know  where  to  turn  for  cash  in  a  hurry. 


ness  "6  percent"  credit,  they  will  be 
past  the  first  hurdle  which  besets  those 
who  are  making  a  dash  for  credit. 

"SIX  PERCENT"  a  year  is  usually  a 
snare  and  a  delusion;  240  percent  is 
often  a  reality  and  a  catastrophe  which 
hits  those  who  borrow  from  bootleg 
lenders.  Percentage  figures  on  loan 
shark  rates  go  so  high  it  becomes  hard 
to  follow  their  meaning.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  and  240  percent  a  year  are 
about  the  lowest  common  rates;  rates 
of  1,040  and  2,000  percent  a  year  are 
not  uncommon. 

Borrow  $20  from  a  loan  shark  till 
pay  day  2  weeks  off,  and  you  will 
usually  pay  back  at  least  $22.    A  $2 
charge  on  $20  for  2  weeks  is  260  per- 
cent a  year.    The  same  $2  charge 
would  probably  be  levied  for  a  week's 
advance ;  in  that  event,  the  interest  rate 
would  be  double — 520  percent  a  year. 
Worse  than  the  interest  rate,  how- 
Q    ever,  is  the  loan  shark  technique  of 
53    making  it  difficult,  often  impossible, 
^    for  the  borrower  to  repay  the  principal. 
10    Once   a  customer,   the   borrower  is 
B    tricked  or  bullied  into  continuing  to 
S    pay  interest — not  only  interest  on  the 
^    original  balance,  but  often  interest  on 
2    interest.    Allowing  him  to  fall  a  little 
%j    behind,  the  shark  may  grant  him  an- 


other loan  to  keep  up  interest  payments 
on  the  first  loan.  The  principal  is  al- 
ways hanging  over  his  head,  perhaps 
mounting  with  terrifying  speed. 

Interest  is  so  high  that  it  does  not 
so  much  matter  to  the  illegal  lender 
whether  the  original  principal  ever  gets 
repaid.  In  over  700  complaints  against 
loan  sharks  recently  filed  with  the  St. 
Louis  Bar  Association,  most  of  the 
loans  had  run  over  6  months,  at  20  per- 
cent a  month  interest.  At  that  rate,  it 
takes  the  loan  shark  only  5  months  of 
collecting  interest  to  get  back  the  full 
principal  of  the  loan ;  whatever  he  col- 
lects by  way  of  either  interest  or  prin- 
cipal after  that  is  ""gravy." 

FIGURES  ON  INTEREST  and  prin- 
cipal tell  only  part  of  the  story.  Bor- 
rowers are  harried  not  only  by  dollars- 
and-cents  charges  but  by  collection 
methods  typical  of  operators  who  are 
already  outside  the  law.  Threats  to 
complain  to  the  borrower's  employer, 
threats  to  file  a  wage  assignment  or 
garnishee  a  borrower's  salary — which 
may  mean  loss  of  his  job — are  routine. 
These  may  be  varied  with  annoying 
telephone  calls  to  the  borrower's  office, 
visits  in  which  he  is  loudly  denounced 
in  public  as  a  deadbeat  and  a  crook,  in- 
sulting visits  or  terrifying  phone  calls 


and  messages  to  the  borrower's  wife,  or 
even  his  children  at  school.  The  New 
York  District  Attorney's  office  brought 
to  light  cases  in  which  men  were  beaten 
up — some  for  slowness  in  payment, 
others  for  attempting  to  pay  off  the 
principal  of  their  debts.  With  200 
post  office  employees  found  in  the 
toils  of  '"unbearable  obligations"  to 
loan  sharks,  a  postmaster  in  Texas  re- 
cently told  the  State  Legislature,  "'We 
have  had  one  suicide,  and  one  em- 
ployee sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  em- 
bezzlement directly  attributable  to  loan 
sharks." 

EXACTLY  HOW  MUCH  of  con- 
sumers' money  these  credit  leeches  get 
is  hard  to  tell.  Bootleg  business  col- 
lects enormous  interest  but  few  statis- 
tics. Probably  between  150  million 
and  200  million  dollars  a  year  are 
borrowed  from  sharks.  The  amount 
has  been  going  down  for  many  years, 
largely  because  of  the  competition  of 
less  expensive  forms  of  consumer 
credit.  But  consumers  still  go  to  loan 
sharks  for  about  10  or  15  out  of  every 
100  dollars  of  small  loans. 

In  Missouri,  a  State  official  estimated 
that  some  80,000  people  borrowed  3 
million  dollars  last  year  from  loan 
sharks — paying  about  240  percent  a 
year  interest.  A  Minnesota  State  com- 
mittee some  years  ago  figured  there 
were  20,000  loan  shark  victims  in  Min- 
neapolis alone.  In  Denver,  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  campaign  by  one  newspaper, 
it  was  possible  to  get  prosecution  of  50 
loan  sharks,  charging  up  to  750  percent 
a  year.   Many  of  them  were  convicted. 

Occasionally  there  is  such  a  "drive" 
and  a  few  loan  sharks  may  be  sent  to 
jail.  From  time  to  time,  their  con- 
tracts will  be  challenged  in  the  courts, 
and  thrown  out.  Generally,  however, 
they  rent  office  space  openly;  they  ad- 
vertise in  the  newspapers ;  they  even  go 
to  court  to  collect  from  their  victims. 
In  fact,  they  usually  collect  without 
challenge  or  question.  Before  the  pas- 
sage of  Kentucky's  new  small  loan  act, 
in  a  single  city  during  a  period  of  just 
5  months  627  people  were  haled  into 
court  by  loan  sharks.  Usurious  con- 
tracts have  no  validity  in  law,  but  the 
loan  sharks  won  practically  all  of  their 
cases. 


No  other  illegal  business  works  so 
openly  or  invokes  the  law  with  such 
success  to  collect  its  bills.  Usury  is 
against  the  law  in  practically  every 
State.  How  do  loan  sharks  get  away 
with  it  ? 

Borrowers  are  ignorant,  timid,  wor- 
ried. They  do  not  have  the  time  or 
the  experience  to  go  to  law  to  challenge 
oppressive  contracts  or  to  defend  cases 
brought  against  them.  Loan  sharks 
know  the  law;  technicalities  are  found 
to  evade  usury  laws.  Laws  better 
suited  to  a  legitimate  small  loan  busi- 
ness are  lacking  in  a  score  of  States. 
(The  Uniform  Small  Loan  Law  was 
discussed  in  "The  Big  Business  of 
Small  Loans,"  in  our  March  13,  1939, 
issue.)  The  credit  bootlegger  fills 
a  genuine  economic  need — or  at  least 
appears  to,  by  his  initial  loan — to  many 
a  hard-pressed  family. 

USURY  LAWS  alone  have  not  been 
sufficient  to  prevent  usury  where  peo- 
ple needed  to  borrow.  There  have 
al\vays  been  some  methods  of  collect- 
ing extortionate  interest  which  have 
got  by  the  courts.  Most  common  form 
of  evasion  of  usury  laws  is  salary  buy- 
ing. The  victim  does  not  make  a  loan ; 
he  "sells"  the  loan  shark  part  or  all  of 
his  salary.  Many  courts  have  held  this 
to  be  a  sale  of  goods  rather  than  a  loan 
of  money;  and  on  a  sale  of  goods  the 
price  may  be  nobody  else's  business. 

On  the  15th  of  the  month,  for  ex- 
ample, the  borrower  sells  $20  of  his 
salary,  due  on  the  30th,  for  $18.  The 
loan  shark  appoints  the  borrower  his 
agent  to  collect  the  salary  on  the  30th 
and  deliver  it  to  him.  The  borrower  is 
threatened  with  prosecution  for  embez- 
zlement if  he  does  not  deliver.  Often 
there  is  no  attempt  to  collect  the  full 
amount  which  was  "sold" ;  only  the 
charges  are  collected,  and  the  loan  is 
renewed  for  another  2  weeks;  and  so 
on  indefinitely. 

Salary-buying  first  grew  to  nation- 
wide importance  among  railroad  work- 
ers whose  wages  were  not  paid  until  2 
weeks  after  they  had  been  earned. 
Many  States  have  now  specifically  out- 
lawed salary  buying  or  at  least  banned 
purchase  of  salaries  before  they  have 
been  earned.  Other  States  have  de- 
fined it  as  a  loan  of  money  and  hence 


subject  to  whatever  restrictions  govern 
loans. 

OTHER  SUBTERFUGES  are  legion. 
Here  are  some  which  have  been  re- 
ported by  the  Kansas  Legislative 
Council: 

(1)  Plain  note  method.  The  bor- 
rower signs  a  note  for  the  principal  he 
actually  receives  pins  the  heavy  inter- 
est. On  this  total  sum,  the  note  inno- 
cently bears  "interest  after  maturity" 
at  the  legal  rate. 

(2)  Two-note  plan.  The  shark 
takes  two  notes,  one  for  the  principal 
actually  loaned,  "with  interest  after 
maturity,"  and  another  for  the  amount 
of  the  interest,  bearing  the  same  due 
date. 

(3)  Bonus  or  contribution  plan. 
One  note  is  taken  for  the  amount  of 
a  loan ;  and  the  borrower  signs  another 
document  promising  to  contribute  a 
stated  amount  to  the  support  of  the 
loan  company's  office,  or  pay  a  bonus  to 
the  loan  company  for  securing  the  loan. 

(4)  Insurance  racket.  The  bor- 
rower has  to  take  out  a  large  insurance 
policy  on  his  household  goods  or  his 
auto,  for  a  much  longer  period  of  time 
than  the  loan  is  supposed  to  run.  The 
shark  may  be  the  agent  for  the  insur- 
ance company;  or  he  may  split  fees 
with  the  agents;  or  he  may  collect  the 
money  and  not  have  the  policy  written 
at  all.  Life  insurance  policies  may  be 
used  to  vary  this  device. 

(5)  Merchandise  sales.  The  sub- 
terfuge here  is  to  sell  the  borrower — 
as  a  condition  of  the  loan — some 
valueless  beads  or  furniture,  say  for 
$15  on  a  loan  of  $25  in  cash,  and  take 
a  note  for  $40. 

(6)  Merchandise  order  plan.  Here 
the  loan  office  gives  the  borrower,  who 
needs  cash,  an  order  on  a  grocery  store, 
say  for  $20  worth  of  groceries.  The 
grocery  which  is  in  on  the  scheme 
cashes  the  order  for  $15.  The  bor- 
rower, of  course,  has  to  repay  $20  next 
pay  day. 

(7)  Brokerage.  Two  offices,  usu- 
ally run  by  the  same  people,  claim  to 
be  broker  and  lender.  Application  for 
the  loan  has  to  be  made  through  the 
"broker"  who  then  submits  it  to  the 
lender.  The  broker's  commission 
makes  a  fat  interest  charge. 


(8)  Endorsement  selling.  The  loan  \^ 
will  not  be  made  unless  it  is  endorsed. 
There  is,  "fortunately,"  someone  avail- 
able who  will  endorse  the  note — at 
the  borrower's  expense. 

This  is  not  meant  to  be  an  exhaus- 
tive catalog  of  methods  of  evading  the 
laws ;  only  a  glimpse  at  typical  methods. 

FIRST  STEP  in  an  anti-loan-shark  cam- 
paign which  is  more  than  a  publicity 
splurge  is  to  make  available  other 
sources  of  small  loans. 

Equally  important  is  a  campaign  of 
education  to  tell  people  more  of  the 
facts  of  consumer  credit,  to  let  them 
know  where  they  can  get  the  best 
terms  and  the  cheapest  credit  when 
they  need  to  borrow.  Consumer  or- 
ganizations can  do  valuable  work  help- 
ing the  average  family  budget  go  fur- 
ther with  less  heartache,  if  they  will 
spread  the  "do's"  and  "don'ts"  of  bor- 
rowing and  buying  on  time  and  on 
charge  accounts. 

Consumers  run  their  own  loan  agen- 
cies when  they  form  credit  unions. 
Part  of  the  credit  union  job  is  educa- 
tion of  the  members  in  use  of  other 
forms  of  credit,  and  education  gener- 
ally in  how  to  make  the  consumer 
dollar  buy  more. 

Community  agencies  should  offer 
legal  defense  to  individuals  against 
loan  shark  exactions  and  intimidation. 
Legal  Aid  Societies  and  civic,  business, 
and  professional  groups  in  many  com- 
munities have  volunteered  needed  legal 
protection.  The  office  of  the  District 
Attorney  may  also  be  invoked  for  pro- 
tection. Local  Small  Claims  Courts 
can  give  some  borrowers  relief  from 
loan  sharks. 

In  the  long  run  every  move  which 
diminishes  the  insecurity  of  modern 
industrial  life  helps  in  wiping  out  the 
loan  shark.  Protection  against  unem- 
ployment, loss  of  earnings,  the  finan- 
cial hazards  of  sickness,  strengthen 
families  in  their  ability  to  consume 
without  resort  to  ruinous  credit. 

Credit  for  consumers,  however,  like  « 
credit  for  agriculture  and  for  industry, 
is  an  established  part  of  the  going  sys- 
tem   of  producing   and  distributing 
goods.    Next  article  in  this  series  will  ^ 
tell  of  pawnbrokers  and  remedial  loan  iqj 
societies  as  sources  of  cash  loans.  S 


PERATIO 


A  COLD  STORAGE  locker  plant 
built  into  a  cooperative  grocery  is  one 
"frozen  asset"  that's  proving  valuable 
to  a  Farmers'  Union  cooperative  in 
low3t.  The  locker  plant,  according  to 
its  manager,  has  not  only  tied  member- 
ship closer  to  the  store,  but  has  also 
brought  city  people  into  the  farmer- 
owned  cooperative  in  growing  num- 
bers. Each  of  the  324  lockers  holds 
from  150  to  250  pounds  of  meat.  The 
co-op's  manager  warns  against  cheap 
construction,  and  advises  building  no 
fewer  than  300  lockers. 

The  plant  cost  $8,000,  which  does 
not  include  the  cost  of  a  building  to 
house  it,  since  it  was  made  a  part  of 
the  already  going  grocery  store.  Thirty 
carloads  of  livestock  are  expected  to 
run  through  these  lockers  in  a  year. 
When  all  the  lockers  have  been  rented, 
a  net  saving  each  year  of  |2,000  is 
looked  for.  Revenue  comes  from  rent- 
ing lockers  at  $10  a  year,  and  a  charge 
of  1  cent  a  pound  for  processing  the 
meat  brought  in  for  storage. 

A  COMMUNITY  REFRIGERA- 
TION plant  of  the  locker  storage  type 
is  planned  by  300  farm  families  near 
Piqua,  Ohio.  They  have  secured  a 
$15,000  loan  from  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration  to  build  the 
plant.  The  REA  regards  the  loan  as 
"an  experiment  likely  to  lead  to  wide- 
spread use  of  community  plants."  The 
cooperative's  lines,  among  the  first  in 
the  country  to  be  built  with  REA 
funds,  will  bring  power  to  the  refrig- 
erator plant.  The  300  lockers,  each  of 
6  cubic  feet  capacity,  will  be  rented  to 
members.  The  rental  return  is  calcu- 
lated as  "ample  to  retire  the  loan,  pay 
for  electricity  used  from  the  coopera- 
tive lines,  and  to  provide  additional 
funds  for  payrolls  and  working  capital. 
Aside  from  supervisory  and  engineer- 


ing tasks,  once  the  plant  is  in  opera- 
tion, the  greater  part  of  the  labor  will 
be  performed  by  the  farm  members." 

FIRST  RURAL  ELECTRIC  CO-OP  to 
select  a  woman  for  its  president  is  one 
in  Illinois.  This  association  recently 
received  a  loan  of  $403,000  from  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  to 
enable  it  to  build  366  miles  of  line  to 
serve  its  1,271  members.  Other  REA- 
aided  organizations  have  women  on 
their  boards  of  directors,  but  this  is  the 
first  one  to  have  a  woman  as  executive 
head. 

"If  REA  projects  are  to  be  success- 
ful, not  only  on  the  basis  of  pay-out, 
but  on  the  basis  of  rendering  the  larg- 
est possible  service  to  rural  communi- 
ties," remarks  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministrator John  M.  Carmody,  "more 
and  more  farm  women  must  take  an 
active  part  in  the  program  from  the  be- 
ginning. In  many  cases  the  women 
will  derive  more  benefit  from  the  use 
of  electricity  than  the  men.  They  are 
more  conscious  of  its  need — many  of 
them  will  redesign  their  homes — they 
will  have  new  kitchens  and  new 
kitchen  arrangements.  They  want  to 
know  what  electricity  will  do  for  them. 
They  want  to  know  what  it  will  cost. 
The  best  way  to  find  out  about  all  of 
these  things  is  to  participate  actively  in 
the  program.  Every  REA  board  of  di- 
rectors should  have  women  on  it  as 
active  members." 

ONE  ANNUAL  summer  attraction  for 
cooperators  is  the  conference  tour  of 
Nova  Scotia.  For  the  third  successive 
year,  this  tour  is  being  sponsored  by 
the  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
together  with  the  Extension  Depart- 
ment of  St.  Francis  Xavier  University 
of  Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia.  In  1937 
and  1938  some  300  people  from  the 


United  States  made  the  trip  to  see 
Nova  Scotia's  cooperatives  in  action. 
This  year's  tour  is  set  for  August  21- 
September  2. 

IN  THE  SECOND  labor-and-coopera- 
tive  confab  in  recent  months,  co-op 
leaders  sat  down  with  trade  unionists 
from  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  in  a  weekend  of  discus- 
sion on  mutual  aims  and  working 
relationships.  The  Racine,  Wisconsin, 
Consumers'  Cooperative  was  host  to 
150  delegates  who  came  from  20 
unions  and  farm  and  city  cooperatives 
in  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  In- 
diana, and  Ohio.  Agreement  seemed 
to  prevail  on  the  possibility  of  having 
labor  and  the  cooperatives  work  to- 
gether to  achieve  a  common  goal  of  a 
higher  American  standard  of  living. 

COOPERATION  will  get  a  professor- 
ship all  to  itself  at  Laval  University  in 
Quebec.  The  university's  School  of 
Social  Sciences  declares  that  it  "at- 
taches particular  importance  to  this 
new  Chair  which  will  have  as  its  pur- 
pose the  spreading,  not  only  among 
our  intellectual  elect,  but  also  among 
the  masses  of  the  people,  the  idea  of 
the  common  effort  basis  of  the  cooper- 
ative movement." 

LEARNING  BY  DOING  is  more  and 
more  the  rule  in  consumer  education. 
Latest  group  of  students  to  try  con- 
sumer cooperation  on  their  own  are 
the  pupils  at  the  Askov,  Minnesota, 
high  school.  Thirty-six  of  them  are 
members  of  their  own  cooperative. 
Through  it  they  buy  pencils,  paper,  and 
other  school  supplies.  Once  a  month 
they  have  an  "educational  and  business 
meeting,"  when  they  take  up  balance 
sheets  and  operating  statements. 


LABELS  that  enable  consumers  to  buy 
groceries  by  grade  and  by  facts,  have 
been  adopted  by  five  regional  consum- 
ers' cooperative  wholesales.  Through 
their  national  headquarters,  the  five 
wholesale  associations — whose  affili- 
ated retail  groceries  do  a  total  business 
of  over  5  million  dollars  a  year — are 
putting  a  uniform  co-op  label  on  their 
canned  foods.  Government  grades  are 
utilized  where  they  are  available.  A 
short  statement  of  cooperative  princi- 
ples also  appears  on  the  label,  which 
has  been  designed  by  a  cooperative 
design  service. 

Consumer  cooperatives  are  selling 
more  and  more  Government-graded 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  and  meat. 
A  cooperative  wholesale  in  Chicago  has 
put  out  a  readable  4-page  circular  en- 
titled "How  is  the  Consumer  Protected 
by  Government  Grading?"  A  few 
headings  of  the  pamphlet  indicate  its 
scope:  "Grades  A,  B,  C— what  they 
mean,"  "How  to  save  by  buying  graded 
canned  foods,"  "Scientific  reliability," 
"You — the  Consumer — last  to  be  in- 
formed," "Your  co-op  buyers — Grade 
score  sheets." 

STOP  SIGNS  IN  TRADE 

[Concluded  from  page  12] 

Nurserymen  living  in  one  State  but 
doing  business  in  another,  must  in 
some  instances,  first  pay  a  fee  which  is 
as  high  as  $25.  Then  their  salesman 
must  pay  for  the  privilege  of  represent- 
ing the  company.  If  their  salesmen 
sell  something,  they  must  pay  a  fee  for 
the  inspection  of  what  they  sell.  Fi- 
nally in  a  few  States  they  must  post  a 
bond  as  high  as  $1,000  against  the  ap- 
pearance of  disease  in  the  plants  they 
sell.  The  result  of  such  collections  and 
regulations  is  that  small  nurserymen 
are  forced  to  abstain  altogether  from 
doing  business  in  certain  States,  be- 
cause the  pyramiding  of  taxes  is  more 
than  the  business  they  do  in  those 
States  can  bear. 

ANYONE  who  has  ever  been  quaran- 
tined because  someone  in  his  house  had 
scarlet  fever  knows  just  how  drastic 
a  quarantine  can  be.  But  suppose 
someone  should  be  quarantined  for 
scarlet  fever  when  he  didn't  have 


scarlet  fever,  when  no  one  in  his  house 
had  scarlet  fever,  and  when  there  was 
not  the  slightest  danger  of  scarlet  fever 
in  the  city.  There  is  no  point  in  going 
into  what  this  person  would  think,  but 
that  is  probably  just  what  farmers  and 
business  men  in  some  States  think 
about  the  quarantines  that  have  been 
directed  against  them. 

Glanders;  a  horse  and  mule  disease, 
has  practically  been  wiped  out,  yet  13 
States  still  require  all  horses  and  mules 
entering  them  to  pass  a  test  for  this 
disease. 

Another  State  complains  that  its  to- 
mato products  are  quarantined  by  a  sec- 
ond State  because  of  tomato  pinworm. 
Yet  the  only  infestation  in  the  quaran- 
tined State  is  in  a  greenhouse  in  one 
county.  Admitting  that  perhaps  that 
county's  products  should  be  quaran- 
tined, this  State  still  objects  to  a 
blanket  quarantine  applying  to  all  of 
its  tomato  products. 

MOST  QUARANTINE  LAWS  have 
a  scientific  basis,  but  there  are  a  very 
few  which  read  like  notices  posted  on 
spite  fences.  Louisiana  applies  a  re- 
ciprocal quarantine  to  the  product  of 
any  State  which  quarantines  that  prod- 
uct when  it  comes  from  Louisiana.  If, 
for  example,  citrus  fruit  from  Louisi- 
ana is  quarantined  in  Florida  for  fear 
of  the  citrus  scab,  then,  automatically, 
healthy  Florida  citrus  fruit  is  quaran- 
tined in  Louisiana. 

Another  State  gives  its  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  the  right  to  in- 
spect fruits  and  vegetables  coming  into 
the  State  and  to  reject  them  for  any 
one  of  a  number  of  reasons  including 
the  reason  that  the  supply  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  is  ample  in  the  State  already 
without  additional  importations. 

In  California  where  quarantines  pro- 
tect the  citrus  fruit  industry  against 
plant  enemies,  quarantines  are  almost 
sacred  cows.  But  despite  the  delicacy 
of  the  subject,  scientifically  minded 
State  authorities  asked  the  University 
to  study  the  efiicacy  and  the  economic 
eff^ects  of  quarantines.  As  a  result  of 
this  study  some  principles  in  regard  to 
quarantines  were  formulated. 

FIRST  OF  ALL,  the  study  said,  a  quar- 
antine is  justified  only  when  it  is 


cheaper  and  less  burdensome  to  pre-  J 
vent  the  introduction  of  a  disease  than 
it  is  to  fight  it  after  it  has  been 
introduced. 

Sub-principles  under  this  heading 
would  make  all  quarantines  meet  these 
tests.  Is  it  directed  at  a  disease  which 
threatens  substantial  damage.?  Is  it 
the  only  way  to  attack  the  disease  or 
pest?  Is  it  likely  that  the  quarantine 
will  actually  achieve  its  purpose  ?  Will 
the  quarantine  save  more  than  it  will 
cost  ? 

Once  a  quarantine  has  been  decided 
on,  it  should  be  enforced  so  as  to 
cause  as  little  interruption  with  trade 
and  the  activities  of  a  community  as 
possible. 

No  State  should  quarantine  products 
on  account  of  a  disease  which  it  has 
within  its  own  borders  and  about  which 
it  is  doing  nothing. 

Finally,  if  the  major  usefulness  of 
quarantine  has  passed  or  if  the  quar- 
antine ceases  to  be  effective,  it  should 
be  rescinded. 

Now  it  is  these  fundamental  princi- 
ples which  some  quarantines  violate. 
And  when  they  do  violate  them,  they 
interfere  with  commerce,  put  addi- 
tional burdens  on  farmers,  and  add  to 
the  cost  to  consumers  of  farm  products. 

NO  ONE  should  think  for  a  moment, 
however,  that  the  officials  in  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government  who  are 
charged  with  maintaining  defenses 
against  plant  and  animal  diseases  are 
not  concerned  about  the  unfortunate 
by-products  of  quarantines  and  quaran- 
tine laws.  Regional  and  national  com- 
mittees have  made  some  progress  in 
standardizing  quarantine  regulations. 
Proposals  are  now  in  the  air  to  strike 
at  uneconomic  and  undesirable  regula- 
tions as  directly  as  officials  seek  to 
strike  at  disease. 

".  .  .  Quarantines,"  the  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  concludes, 
.  .  .  "are  beneficial  and  indispensable 
.  .  ."    But  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  build  walls  around  individual  States  £2" 
or  to  make  the  United  States  a  collec- 
tion  of  Balkan  States  with  the  equiva-  J5 
lent  of  trade  barriers  and  customs  sta- 
tions  at  each  State  line.    Between  the  ^ 
two  alternatives  there  is  ample  room  bJ 
for  efficient,  economic  quarantines.  SS 


STRETCHING  YOUR 
OVERALL  DOLLARS 

[Concluded  from  page  5] 

ways  bought  overalls  with  extra  long 
trouser  lengths,  and  they  do  not  seem 
disposed  to  buy  overalls  that  come  in 
regular  lengths. 

Originally  designed  to  take  care  of 
shrinkage,  these  long  trouser  legs  now 
serve  another  purpose.  When  over- 
alls wear  out  at  the  knees,  as  they  will, 
some  people  simply  cut  the  knees  out 
and  move  the  trouser  legs  up. 

SOME  OVERALLS  come  in  mercer- 
ized fabrics.  Mercerizing  gives  the 
fabric  greater  durability,  colors  that 
hold  slightly  longer,  and  a  permanent, 
glossy  finish. 

Not  to  be  confused  with  mercerized 
fabrics,  are  fabrics  which  contain  siz- 
ing. Fabrics  are  sized  to  give  them 
gloss  and  weight.  Unfortunately  the 
gloss  and  weight  which  are  obtained  by 
the  use  of  glue  or  starch  wash  out  im- 
mediately. The  way  to  tell  whether  a 
pair  of  overalls — or  any  fabric  for  that 
matter — is  sized,  is  to  take  the  fabric 
in  the  hands  and  rub  it  very  hard.  If 
it  contains  sizing,  a  white  dust  will 
work  loose.  If  it  is  mercerized,  the 
rubbing  will  not  affect  the  finish. 

FABRICATION  is  about  as  important 
in  a  garment  as  a  fabric.  And  it  isn't 
so  much  a  stitch  in  time  that  counts  as 
it  is  a  stitch  in  place.  Wherever  the 
seams  are  put  under  pressure,  in  the 
seat,  in  the  crotch,  where  the  straps  are 
joined,  and  at  the  pockets,  there  the 
stitching  should  be  doubly  firm. 

Overalls  are  usually  held  together 
by  a  double  row  of  stitching  through- 
out, with  double  rows  of  bar  stitches, 
that  is  cross  stitches,  relieving  pressure 
and  reinforcing  the  garment  against 
strain.  Some  overalls  even  take  an 
additional  precaution  against  giveaway 
seams  by  triple  stitching  them.  Fed- 
eral Government  specifications  require 
as  a  rule  only  double  stitching.  But 
to  make  sure  that  the  seams  are  strong, 
the  number  of  stitches  to  the  inch  is 
specified,  either  10  or  12;  and  the 
seams  are  required  to  be  lapped,  that 
is,  the  seam  is  ioined  together  so  that 


one  edge  of  the  cloth  is  wider  than  the 
other.  After  the  edges  are  stitched 
together,  the  wide  edge  is  then  folded 
over  the  first  rough  seam  and  stitched 
down. 

Where  the  bib  is  joined  to  the  trou- 
sers of  overalls  there  is  usually  a  band. 
Sometimes  the  band  is  attached,  and 
the  trousers  are  hitched  up  to  the  bib 
all  in  one  sewing  operation.  Hitches 
don't  come  asunder  so  quickly,  how- 
ever, if  this  one  operation  is  broken 
down  into  two  parts  so  that  first  the 
hitch  is  made  with  a  lapped  seam  and 
then  the  band  is  sewn  on  over  the 
seam.  This  might  be  called  a  double 
hitch,  but  whatever  it  is  called,  it  is 
stronger  than  a  single  hitch,  and  its  use 
on  a  pair  of  overalls  usually  indicates 
good  workmanship  throughout  the 
garment. 

Trimmings  on  overalls  —  buckles,  ' 
buttons,  suspender  slides,  and  loops — 
are  just  as  important  to  the  overalls  as 
the  trimmings  are  to  a  Thanksgiving 
dinner.  Good  trimmings  must  be  able 
to  stand  the  beating  they  get  from 
frequent,  thorough  laundering.  This 
means  they  must  not  bend  or  break 
and  they  must  not  rust. 

Buckles  should  be  either  brass  or 
aluminum,  and  so  should  the  buttons. 
Slides  and  loops  really  should  be  brass 
or  aluminum  too,  but  stamped  steel 
will  do.    Wire  will  not  do. 

Buttons,  finally,  should  be  riveted 
on  with  a  rustproof  metal  rather  than 
sewed  on. 

AFTER  THE  OVERALLS  are  bought, 
there  is  the  laundering  of  them  to  be 
considered.  If  you  want  them  to  hold 
their  color,  avoid  the  excessive  use  of 
lye  or  alkaline  soaps.  Where  the  water 
is  hard,  use  a  hardwater  soap. 

Overalls  get  dirtier  than  a  small 
boy's  face,  and  to  get  them  clean  half- 
way measures  won't  do.  They  should 
be  soaked,  but  only  along  with  gar- 
ments of  the  same  color.  Then,  after 
soaking,  the  overalls  should  be  washed 
in  water  as  hot  as  you  can  take  it. 
Soiled  spots  should  be  sponged  with 
soap. 

NO  HOUSEWIFE  would  go  to  the 
market  to  buy  a  week's  supply  of  gro- 
ceries without  taking  a  checklist  along 


with  her.  As  she  buys  each  thing  she 
needs  she  checks  it  off.  When  families 
buy  overalls  they  are  likewise  buying  a 
great  many  things — fabric,  trimmings, 
stitches,  seams,  dye,  and  style. 

For  buying  overalls  then  it  is  just 
as  wise  to  carry  a  checklist  as  it  is  for 
buying  groceries. 

Here  is  an  overall  checklist — Fabric: 
Check  the  weight,  breaking  strength, 
and  number  of  yarns  per  inch.  Is  it 
colorfast  to  washing?  To  light?  How 
much  will  it  shrink  in  laundering  ?  Is 
it  mercerized?  Does  it  contain  exces- 
sive sizing?  Is  it  the  kind  of  fabric 
best  suited  to  your  needs  ? 

Stitches:  Is  it  double  or  triple 
stitched  ?  How  many  stitches  are  there 
to  the  inch  ?  Are  there  bar  stitches  at 
strategic  places  ? 

Seams :  Are  they  lapped  ?  Will  they 
chafe  ?    Will  they  ravel  loose  ? 

Trimmings :  Are  they  brass  or  alumi- 
num?   Are  the  buttons  riveted  on? 

Of  course,  the  manufacturer  could 
supply  consumers  with  a  label  that 
would  recite  these  facts.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  some  overall  manufacturers 
that  their  labels  tell  true-to-life  stories. 
Unfortunately,  some  labels  have  a 
tendency  toward  the  fictional. 

THUS  A  LABEL  sometimes  features 
an  irrelevant  quality  of  the  overalls  as 
if  it  really  determined  value.  These 
overalls  have  patented  Namby-Pamby 
buttonholes,  the  label  will  say.  The 
answer  is,  so  what?  But  consumers 
can  say  "So  what?"  with  the  proper 
accent  only  if  they  really  know  what 
to  look  for.  And  this  calls  for  con- 
sumer information  available  to  the  peo- 
ple who  need  it. 

It  also  calls,  it  might  be  added,  for 
a  method  of  getting  this  information 
to  consumers,  and  for  consumers  who 
will  take  the  time  to  acquire  the  infor- 
mation. 

As  with  many  other  kinds  of  con- 
sumer goods,  when  standards  are  de- 
veloped and  used  on  labels,  consumers 
will  become  smart  buyers  of  overalls 
without  becoming  overall  experts. 

• 

"He  who  buys  needs  a  thousand 
eyes;  he  who  sells  but  one." 

Poor  Richard's  Almanac. 


YOUR  FOOD  SUPPLIES  AND  COSTS 
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RETAIL  costs  declined  slightly  from 
January  to  February  reaching  their 
lowest  level  for  any  month  since  the 
end  of  1934.  Compared  with  last 
February,  food  costs  are  down  2  per- 
cent. Meats  and  fresh  fruits  and  veg- 
etables again  are  the  only  food 
groups  higher  in  cost  than  in  1938. 

Strawberries :  April  supplies  prob- 
ably will  be  considerably  larger  than 
in  1938.  Marketings  from  Louisiana, 
the  major  berry  producing  State,  are 
expected  to  increase  sharply  in  April. 


Lamb:  Considerably  smaller  sup-  ROUND 
plies  than  in  1938  of  both  grass-fed 
and  spring  lambs  (those  marketed  at 
from  3  to  5  months  of  age)  are  in 
prospect  from  April  through  June. 


^  Close-up 


Fresh  Pork:  Large  monthly  increases  BR.EAD"""' 
in  supplies  are  expected  from  April  pQj^i^^^Qp^ 
through  June. 

Beef :  Supplies  of  better  grade  beef 
in  the  spring  and  early  summer  are 
still  expected  to  be  larger  than  a  year  EGlj^ 
ago.  A  larger  than  usual  increase  in 
supply  probably  will  occur  each  month 
during  this  period. 


90 
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Oranges:  Outlook  now  is  for  a  10 
percent  drop  from  last  year  in  supplies  ^^'^^^  ^'^^^ 
of  California  Valencia  oranges  which  POTATOES' 
are  practically  the  only  oranges  avail- 
able after  June.     Supplies  of  Call-  Fl-OUR."^^^^ 
fornia  Navels  (season  ends  early  in 
May)    and   Florida  oranges   (season  BUTTER 
ends  in  early  July)  now  remaining  for 
shipment,  are  expected  to  be  about  the 
same  as  in  1938. 

LARD 

Grapefruit:  Situation  remains  un- 
changed from  last  month  and  outlook  f/\gg/^(j£ 
still  is  for  record  supplies  during  the 
rest  of  the  season. 

ORAN(3E^ 

Butter:  Production  probably  will 
continue  relatively  large  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  first  half  of  this  year. 
Generally  prices  decline  seasonally  dur- 
ing this  period. 

Potatoes:  April  supplies  of  both  old 
and  new  potatoes  probably  will  be 
smaller  than  in  1938. 
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— PROTECTION 

BY  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION,  No.  5,  p.  3. 

— By  Post  Office,  No.  1,  p.  7. 

— TAKES  TO  A  TRAILER,  No.  15,  p.  10. 

— Recognition  by  Government,  No.  8,  p.  2. 
— Services 

— Of  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  No.  14, 
p.  11 

— In  Canada,  No.  20,  p.  9- 
— By  Government  Agencies  {See  also  On  The 
Consumer  Front),  No.  12,  p.  2. 


Consumer — Continued . 

— Study  Program,  No.  9,  p.  11. 

— Study  Questions,  No.  1,  p.  19;  No.  4,  p.  19- 

■ — Typical,  No.  16,  p.  2. 

 AND  THE  WPA,  No.  11,  p.  14. 

Consumption,  Statistics  On,  No.  4,  p.  5 

CONTAINERS 

 SLACKFILLED,  No.  11,  p.  11. 

■ — STANDARDIZED,  No.  2,  p.  12. 
Cooking 

Economies,  No.  1,  p.  13. 

— Meats,  No.  1,  p.  12. 

— Use  of  Shortening  in.  No.  1,  p.  14. 
COOPERATION,  NEWS  NOTES,  No.  2,  p.  15;  No.  5,  p.  17; 
No.  9,  p.  18;  No.  12,  p.  18;  No.  15,  p.  18;  No.  17,  p.  18; 
No.  20,  p.  16. 

— 1938  Calendar,  No.  14,  p.  4. 
Cooperatives 

— Case  Histories  Of,  No.  17,  p.  18. 

—Federal  Credit  For,  No.  1,  p.  16;  No.  1,  p.  18. 

—Health,  No.  12,  p.  15. 

— HISTORY  IN  U.  S.,  No.  6,  p.  13. 

— STRUCTURE,  No.  3,  p.  12. 

— SUMMARY  OF  ACTIVITIES  IN  U.  S.,  No.  6,  p.  13- 

Copper  Utensils,  No.  2,  p.  11. 

COSMETICS 

FEDERAL  LAW,  No.  6,  p.  3. 

MAINE  LAW,  No.  11,  p.  7. 
Crabmeat  Inspection,  By  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 

No.  15,  p.  11. 
CREDIT  {See  also  Consumer  Credit) 

— Union,  No.  16,  p.  12. 

CUTTING  THE  COSTS  OF  ILL  HEALTH,  No.  12,  p.  12. 

D 

Damask,  Upholstery,  No.  13,  p.  9. 
Disease,  Toll,  No.  11,  p.  3. 
Distribution 

Costs,  No.  4,  p.  4. 

 OF  FARM  PRODUCTS,  No.  18,  p.  3. 

Dog  Food,  No.  11,  p.  18. 

DRUGS,  PROVISIONS  IN  1938  LAW,  No.  6,  p.  3  {See  also 

Foods,  Drugs,  and  Cosmetics). 
DRY  CLEANING,  No.  5,  p.  15. 

E 

Earthenware,  No.  2,  p.  10. 

ECONOMIC  POISON  ACTS,  No.  15,  p.  13. 
Education  {See  Consumer  Education). 
Eggs 

Classification  By  Grades,  No.  3,  p.  15. 
Hearings  on  Grades,  No.  5,  p.  2. 
ELECTRIC  RANGES,  No.  7,  p.  12. 

Enamelware,  No.  2,  p.  10. 

EVERYBODY  LIKES  THIS  GRADING  SYSTEM,  No.  12,  p.  7. 
EXPERIMENT  STATIONS,  WORK  OF,  No.  1,  p.  12. 

Extension  Service  {See  Agricultural  Extension  Service). 

F 

Fabrics 

— Denim,  No.  20,  p.  4. 

— FELT  HATS,  MEN'S,  No.  13,  p.  3- 


Fabrics — Continued. 

 woman's.  No.  15,  p.  6. 

— REMOVING  SPOTS  FROM,  No.  3,  p.  3. 
— SHRINKAGE  RULES  FOR,  No.  10,  p.  7. 

—Silk,  No.  12,  p.  10. 

— Standards  for.  No.  15,  p.  2. 

 UPHOLSTERY,  No.  13,  p.  7. 

Fair  Trade  Rules  {See  Federal  Trade  Commission). 
Family 

Distribution  by  Urban-Rural  Areas,  No.  8,  p.  35. 
— Income  by  Size  of.  No.  8,  p.  26. 
—Relief,  No.  8,  p.  21. 
—Size  of.  In  U.  S.,  No.  8,  p.  24. 
— Urban-Rural  Distribution,  No.  8,  p.  25. 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  No.  1,  p.  18. 

Family  Income  Distribution,  No.  8,  p.  36. 
— Products  (See  Marketing). 

FARM  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION  (SUBSISTENCE  GARDENS), 

No.  17,  p.  11. 
Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation 

 LUNCH  PROGRAM,  No.  16,  p.  3. 

 PROGRAM,  No.  18,  p.  3. 

Federal  Trade  Commission  (See  also  On  the  Consumer 
Front) 

— Fair  Trade  Rules  Enforcement,  No.  13,  p.  14. 
— Fur  Trade  Practice  Rules,  No.  7,  p.  3. 
• — Linen  Rules,  No.  11,  p.  2. 

—Orders,  No.  13,  p.  14;  No.  14,  p.  2;  No.  18,  p.  14; 

No.  19,  p.  16. 
— Reports  on  Fruits  and  Vegetables  (See  Marketing 

Fruits  and  Vegetables). 

—RESPONSIBILITY  TO  CONSUMERS,  No.  5,  p.  3. 

— SHRINKAGE  RULES,  No.  10,  p.  7. 

— ^Wheeler-Lea  Amendment,  First  Injunction  Under, 

No.  18,  p.  14. 
BUYERS  ARE  LUCKY,  No.  10,  p.  10. 
■  .  HATS 

men's.  No.  13,  p.  3. 
women's.  No.  15,  p.  6. 

FINANCE  COMPANIES,  No.  16,  p.  1 1  ;  No.  19,  p.  7. 

Flea  Control,  No.  15,  p.  17. 
Fluorine,  Effect  on  Teeth,  No.  2,  p.  2. 
Food 

Prices  (See  Your  Food  Supplies  and  Costs) 
— Spoilage,  No.  1,  p.  5 ;  No.  1,  p.  14. 
— ^Value  Chart 

—  —For  Fruits,  No.  18,  p.  16. 

 For  Vegetables,  No.  18,  p.  17. 

Foods,  Drugs,  and  Cosmetics  (See  also  Cosmetics). 
ACT  OF  1938,  No.  6,  p.  3. 

Hearings,  No.  13,  p.  2;  No.  9,  p.  16. 
Alabama  Law,  No.  14,  p.  9. 

ANIMAL  FEED,  No.  10,  p.  10. 
BEVERAGES,  No.  17,  p.  9. 
CANADA  LAW,  No.  20,  p.  7. 
CANDY,  No.  16,  p.  7. 

Coal  Tar  Colors,  No.  18,  p.  2. 
Connecticut  Law,  No.  14,  p.  11. 
Crabmeat  Inspection,  No.  15,  p.  11. 
Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration 

Enforcement  Method,  No.  18,  p.  15. 

REPORT  FOR  1938,  No.  14,  p.  7. 
Gauze  Bandages,  No.  16,  p.  15. 


Foods,  Drugs,  and  Cosmetics — Continued. 
Hair  Dyes,  No.  14,  p.  2. 

INSECTICIDES  AND  FUNGICIDES,  No.  15,  p.  13. 
MAINE  LAW,  No.  11,  p.  7. 

McNary-Mapes  Amendment,  No.  11,  p.  13. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  LAW,  No.  9,  p.  13. 

Publicity  As  an  Enforcement  Method,  No.  I,  p.  15; 

No.  9,  p.  19;  No.  14,  p.  9. 
Slackfill,  No.  11,  p.  11. 
Shrimp  Inspection,  No.  15,  p.  11. 

TRAILER  LABORATORIES,  No.  15,  p.  10. 

Frieze,  Upholstery,  No.  13,  p.  9. 
Fruits 

—Food  Value  Chart,  No.  18,  p.  16. 
— Prices.     (See  Your  Food  Supplies  and  Costs). 
FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  (See  also  Marketing  Fruits  and 
Vegetables  ) 

— Canning,  No.  6,  p.  9. 

— CONTAINERS,  No.  2,  p.  12. 

—Food  Value  Charts,  No.  18,  pp.  16,  17. 
— MARKETING,  No.  1,  p.  3;  No.  3,  p.  9;  No.  4,  p.  7; 
No.  6,  p.  16;  No.  7,  p.  16;  No.  9,  p.  3. 

— MARKETING  SURPLUSES,  No.  18,  p.  3- 

■ — Spoilage  Losses,  No.  1,  p.  5. 

FUNGICIDE  LAWS,  No.  15,  p.  13. 

FURS,  No.  7,  p.  3. 

G 

GARDENS  FOR  HEALTH,  No.  17,  p.  11. 
GELATIN,  No.  4,  p.  14. 

GETTING  THE   BETTER  OF  BUGS  AND  BACTERIA,  No.  15, 

p.  13. 

Grades 

Annual  Summary  of.  No.  16,  p.  15. 

FOR  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES,  No.  4,  p.  7. 
LABELS  IN  CANADA,  No.  20,  p.  7. 

MEAT,  No.  7,  p.  9;  No.  11,  p.  16. 

TEA,  No.  12,  p.  7. 

Grape  Juice,  No.  1,  p.  19. 

H 

Hair  Dyes,  Testing,  No.  14,  p.  2. 

HATS 

men's  felt.  No.  13,  p.  3. 
women's  felt,  No.  15,  p.  6. 
health,  national  PROGRAM,  No.  11,  p.  3;  No.  12,  p.  12. 

HOME  DEMONSTRATION  AGENTS,  No.  9,  p.  9. 
HOME  ECONOMISTS,  CONFERENCE,  No.  12,  p.  2. 

Hospital  Facilities,  No.  11,  p.  5. 
Household  Equipment 

CANNING  EQUIPMENT,  No.  6,  p.  9. 
COOKING  UTENSILS,  No.  2,  p.  9. 
ELECTRIC 

 RANGES,  No.  7,  p.  12. 

— Irons,  No.  3,  p.  15. 

WORKING  HEIGHTS,  No.  1,  p.  10. 
HOW  HIGH  IS  YOUR  CONSUMER  I.  Q.  ?  No.  10,  p.  3. 
HOW  MUCH  DOES  IT  HOLD?  No.  1 1 ,  p.  11. 

I 

ILLNESS,  COSTS  OF,  No.  12,  p.  12. 


Incomes  (Issue  No.  8  Devoted  Entirely  to  Consumer  In- 
comes) 

— Of  Average  Family,  No.  8,  p.  11. 
—Below  $1,000,  No.  8,  p.  42. 
—Below  $1,500,  No.  8,  p.  43. 
Distribution  of 

• — Among  Families,  No.  8,  p.  16. 

—By  Tentiis,  No.  8,  p.  17. 

—By  Thirds,  No.  8,  p.  14. 

— Geographically,  No.  8,  p.  28. 

— In  the  South,  No.  8,  p.  29. 

—On  Farms,  No.  8,  p.  37. 

—On  Pacific  Coast,  No.  8,  p.  28. 
From  Wages,  No.  8,  p.  40. 
Median  Family,  No.  8,  p.  12. 

Middle  Families  by  Rural-Urban  Areas,  No.  8,  p.  34. 

National,  No.  8,  p.  6. 

Of  Negro  Families,  No.  8,  p.  30. 

Of  Single  Persons,  No.  8,  p.  45. 

Per  Capita,  No.  8,  p.  7. 

Sources  of.  No.  8,  p.  39. 
Industrial  Banks,  No.  16,  p.  14. 
INSECT  CONTROL,  No.  15,  p.  l6;  No.  4,  p.  10. 
INSECTICIDE  AND  FUNGICIDE  LAW,  No.  15,  p.  13. 
INSIDE  YOUR  CUP  OF  CHOCOLATE,  No.  18,  p.  7. 
INSTALMENT 

 CONTRACT,  No.  18,  p.  10. 

—PURCHASES,  No.  19,  p.  7. 

— PURCHASING,  No.  17,  p.  14. 

—Selling  (See  Consumer  Credit) . 
IN  THE  MARKET  FOR  HEALTH,  No.  11,  p.  3. 
IRONS,  ELECTRIC,  No.  3,  p.  15. 

J 

Juices,  No.  1,  p.  19. 

K 

KITCHEN 

 EQUIPMENT,  No.  2,  p.  9. 

— WORKING  HEIGHTS,  No.  1,  p.  10. 
KNOW  YOUR  GELATIN,  No.  4,  p.  14. 

L 

LABELS  (See  also  Grades) 

IN  CANADA,  No.  20,  p.  7. 

Consumer  Preferences,  No.  1,  p.  2. 

 ON  ANIMAL  FEEDS,  No.  10,  p.  10. 

— Under  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Law,  No.  6,  p.  3. 
Toothpaste,  No.  19,  p.  16. 
Lamb,  Economical  Cuts,  No.  18,  p.  15. 

LANGUAGE,  FOR  BUYERS  AND  SELLERS,  No.  4,  p.  7. 

Lard,  Use  as  Shortening,  No.  1,  p.  14. 

Legal  Aid  Societies,  No.  18,  p.  13. 

Legislation,  1938  Calendar,  No.  14,  p.  5. 

Life  Insurance,  Loans  On,  No.  16,  p.  14. 

Loan  Sharks,  No.  16,  p.  13. 

LOAN  SHARKS  TAKE  THEIR  TOLL,  No.  20,  p.  13. 

LOOK  BEFORE  YOU  SIGN,  No.  18,  p.  10. 

LOOK  TO  YOUR  POTS  AND  PANS,  No.  2,  p.  9- 

LOOKING  AHEAD  ON  THE  CONSUMER  PROGRAM,  No.  4,  p.  3- 

LOOKING  INTO  FOOD  AND  DRUG  FUTURES,  No.  9,  p.  13. 

LUNCHES  FOR  SCHOOL  CHILDREN,  No.  l6,  p.  3. 


M 

MAINE  COSMETIC  LAW,  No.  11,  p.  7. 
Margarine,  Sale  Discouraged,  No.  19,  p.  5. 
Market  News  Service,  No.  1,  p.  18. 
MARKETING 

—FARM  PRODUCTS,  No.  18,  p.  3. 

 FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES,  No.  1,  p.  3;  No.  2,  p.  12  ; 

No.  3,  p.  9;  No.  4,  p.  7;  No.  6,  p.  16;  No.  7,  p. 
16;  No.  9,  p.  3. 

 FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES,  TRADE  BARRIERS,  No.  19, 

p.  3;  No.  20,  p.  10. 

— FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES,  LAWS  CONCERNING,  No. 
1,  p.  18. 

MARKETS,  PHILADELPHIA,  No.  9,  p.  3. 
MAYONNAISE,  No.  ]  9,  p.  1  4. 

McNary-Mapes  Amendment  to  Food  and  Drug  Law,  No. 

11,  p.  13. 
Meat,  Cooking,  No.  1,  p.  12. 

 GRADING,  No.  7,  p.  9. 

— Argument  Against,  No.  11,  p.  16. 
Lamb,  Economical  Cuts,  No.  18,  p.  15. 
— Prices  (See  Your  Food  Supplies  and  Costs). 
Medical  Care 

Group  Organization  For,  No.  12,  p.  15. 

 NATIONAL  HEALTH  PROGRAM  FOR,  No.  11,  p.  3. 

 REPORT  ON,  No.  12,  p.  12. 

Milk 

Amount  Necessary,  No.  5,  p.  10. 
Chocolate,  No.  13,  p.  14. 

Comparison  Between  Fluid  and  Evaporated,  No.  5, 
p.  14. 

Consumption  by  High  and  Low  Income  Groups,  No.  5, 
p.  11. 

Elasticity  of  Demand,  No.  5,  p.  12. 

Health  Laws  as  Barriers,  No.  19,  p.  3. 

Paper  Containers  For,  No.  1,  p.  16. 

Weights  and  Measures,  No.  15,  p.  3. 
Misbranding  (See  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosm.etic  Law). 
Mohair,  No.  13,  p.  9. 

MORE  MILK  FOR  MILLIONS,  No.  5,  p.  10. 

Mortality 

Child,  No.  11,  p.  4. 

Maternal,  No.  11,  p.  3. 
Moth  Control,  No.  19,  p.  2. 

 EXTERMINATION,  No.  4,  p.  10. 

N 

National  Bituminous  Coal  Commission,  Consumers'  Coun- 
sel, No.  19,  p.  2. 

National  Bureau  of  Standards  (See  also  On  the  Consumer 
Front) 

Commercial  Standards,  No.  5,  p.  8;  No.  12,  p.  10;  No. 
13,  p.  14;  No.  15,  p.  2;  No.  16,  p.  2. 

NATIONAL  HEALTH  CONFERENCE,  No.  11,  p.  3. 
NEW  RULES  FOR  FOODS  AND  DRUGS,  No.  6,  p.  3. 
NEW  SHRINKAGE  RULES  FOR  COTTON  CONSUMERS,  No.  10, 
p.  7. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  FOOD  AND  DRUG  LAW,  No.  9,  p.  13- 

Nutrition 

Chart  for  Fruits,  No.  18,  p.  16. 
Chart  for  Vegetables,  No.  18,  p.  17. 


o 

ONE  SQUARE  MEAL  A  DAY,  No.  16,  p.  3. 

ON  THE  CONSUMER  FRONT,  No.  12,  p.  10;  No.  13,  p.  13; 

No.  16,  p.  15;  No.  18,  p.  14;  No.  19,  p.  16. 

ON  THE  SPOT,  No.  3,  p.  3. 

OUTFITTING  THE  HOME  CANNERY,  No.  6,  p.  9. 
OVERALLS,  No.  20,  p.  3. 

P 

PAINT,  No.  17,  p.  3. 

PA  JAMAS  JOIN  THE  STANDARDS  PROCESSION,  No.  5,  p.  8. 
Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act,  No.  1,  p.  18. 

PERSONAL  FINANCE  COMPANIES,  No.  19,  p.  7. 
PEST 

— CONTROL,  No.  15,  p.  16. 

 KILLERS,  LAWS  REGARDING,  No.  15,  p.  13. 

MOTHS  AND  BEETLES,  No.  4,  p.  10. 
PHILADELPHIA  GOES  TO  MARKET,  No.  9,  p.  3. 

Populatioh  and  Income  Distribution  (See  Family) . 
Porcelain  Ware,  No.  2,  p.  10. 
Pork,  Cooking,  No.  1,  p.  12. 

POST  OFFICE  GUARDIANS  OF  CONSUMERS,  No.  1,  p.  7. 

Potatoes,  Cooking,  No.  1,  p.  13. 

POTS  AND  PANS,  No.  2,  p.  9. 

Prices  (See  Your  Food  Supplies  and  Costs) 
PRUNES  FOR  SMALL  BUDGETS,  No.  3,  p.  17. 
Publicity 

—In  Enforcement  of  Food  and  Drug  Laws,  No.  9,  p. 

19;  No.  14,  p.  9. 
— On  Food  Law  Violations,  No.  1,  p.  15. 

Q 

Quality  Grades  (See  Grades  and  Individual  Commodities) . 

QUARANTINES,  No.  20,  p.  10. 

R 

RANGES,  ELECTRIC,  No.  7,  p.  12. 
REACHING  RURAL  CONSUMERS,  No.  9,  p.  9. 

Relief,  Families  on,  No.  8,  p.  21. 

Repossession  of  Instalment  Purchases,  No.  18,  p.  11. 

RESEARCHER-IN-CHIEF    TO    THE    AMERICAN  HOMEMAKER, 

No.  14,  p.  11. 
RESEARCHING  FOR  CONSUMERS,  No.  1,  p.  12. 

Retail  Credit  (See  Consumer  Credit). 
Returns  by  Shoppers,  No.  3,  p.  2. 
Rhubarb  Juice,  No.  1,  p.  19. 

ROLLING  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  MARKETWARDS   No  6 
p.  16. 

RURAL  REHABILITATION  PROGRAM,  No.  17,  p.  11. 

s 

SAFETY  FIRST  IN  HOME  DRY  CLEANING,  No.  5,  p.  15. 
SALAD  DRESSINGS,  No.  19,  p.  14. 

Salmon,  No.  3,  p.  15. 

SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAMS,  No.  16,  p.  3. 
SCOTCHING  HEALTH  HAZARDS,  No.  'l4,  p.  7. 
SCOTCHING  WOOL-EATING  INSECTS,  No.  4,  p.  10. 
SELLING  CREDIT  TO  CONSUMERS,  No.  16,  p.  11. 

Shelves,  Correct  Height  For,  No.  1,  p.  11. 


SHOPPING  FOR  PAINT,  No.  17,  p.  3. 

Shrimp  Inspection,  By  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  No. 
15,  p.  11. 

SHRINKAGE,  RULES  REGARDING,  No.  10,  p.  7. 

Sickness,  Incidence  by  Income,  No.  11,  p.  5. 

Silk,  Federal  Trade  Commission  Rules  for.  No.  12,  p.  10. 

Sliverfish  Control,  No.  15,  p.  17. 

Sink,  Correct  Height  for.  No.  1,  p.  11. 

Sirups,  No.  1,  p.  19. 

Sizes,  Standards  for 

- — Children's  Garments,  No.  3,  p.  2. 

— Men's  Shirts,  No.  12,  p.  10. 

 PAJAMAS,  No.  5,  p.  8. 

SLACKFILL,  No.  11,  p.  11. 

Smith-Lever  Act,  No.  9,  p.  9. 
Soap,  Green,  No.  4,  p.  16. 

so  YOU  HAVE  A  SWEET  TOOTH,  No.  16,  p.  7. 
SOFT  DRINKS,  No.  17,  p.  7. 

Spoilage,  Food,  No.  1,  p.  5,  p.  14. 
SPOTS,  REMOVAL  OF,  No.  3,  p.  3 ;  No.  1,  p.  10. 
Stainless  Steel  Utensils,  No.  2,  p.  11. 
Stains,  Cod-liver  Oil,  No.  1,  p.  16. 
Standard  Container  Act,  No.  2,  p.  13. 
Standardizing  Sizes 

— for  Clothing,  No.  3,  p.  2. 

 FOR  CONTAINERS,  No.  2,  p.  12. 

 FOR  PAJAMAS,  No.  5,  p.  8. 

Standards  (See  Commercial  Standards) . 

STARTING  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  TO  MARKET,  No.  3,  p.  9. 
STOP  SIGNS  IN  TRADE,  No.  20,  p.  10. 
Strawberry  Juice,  No.  1,  p.  19. 

STRETCHING  YOUR  OVERALL  DOLLARS,  No.  20,  p.  3. 
SUBSISTENCE  GARDENS,  No.  17,  p.  11. 

T 

Tables,  Working  Heights,  No.  1,  p.  11. 

TAKING  STOCK  OF  CONSUMERS  IN  BUSINESS,  No.  6,  p.  13. 
TEA,  No.  12,  p.  7. 

— Law,  No.  1 2,  p.  7. 

TECHNICAL   COMMITTEE  ON  MEDICAL   CARE,   REPORT  OF, 
No.  12,  p.  12. 

Teeth,  Effect  of  Water  Containing  Fluorine  on,  No.  2,  p.  2. 

Textiles  (See  Fabrics). 

Tin  Utensils,  No.  2,  p.  10. 

TIPS  FOR  FUR  BUYERS,  No.  7,  p.  3. 

TIPS  TO  TOY  SHOPPERS,  No.  12,  p.  3. 

Toothpaste  Labels,  No.  19,  p.  16. 

TOWARD  SAFETY  IN  BEAUTY  BUYING,  No.  11,  p.  7. 
TOYS,  No.  12,  p.  3. 

TRADE  BARRIERS,  No.  19,  p.  3;  No.  20,  p.  10. 

TRAILER  LABORATORY,  FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRATION, 

No.  15,  p.  10. 

u 

Uniform  Small  Loan  Law,  No.  19,  p.  8. 

UNITED  WE  STAND,  No.  19,  p.  3. 

UPHOLSTERY  FABRICS  FOR  WEAR  AND  LOOKS,  No.  13,  p.  7. 

Usury  Laws,  No.  20,  p.  15. 

UTAH  CONSUMERS  WORK  TOGETHER,  No.  11,  p.  14. 
UTENSILS,  No.  2,  p.  9. 

— FOR  CANNING,  No.  6,  p.  9. 


V 

Vegetables  {See  also  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Marketing) 

Prices  {See  Your  Food  Supplies  and  Costs). 

Food  Value  Chart,  No.  18,  p.  17. 
Velour,  Upholstery,  No.  13,  p.  9- 
Velvet,  Upholstery,  No.  13,  p.  9. 
Vitamin  A  and  Night  Blindness,  No.  9,  p.  2. 
Vitamins 

—In  Fruits  (Chart),  No.  18,  p.  16. 

—In  Vegetables  (Chart),  No.  18,  p.  17. 

w 

Wage  Assignment  in  Time  Purchases,  No.  18,  p.  11. 
Water 

Fluorine  In,  No.  2,  p.  2. 

— Softener,  No.  3,  p.  16. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

— And  the  Founding  Fathers,  No.  13,  p.  11. 
FARMERS,  WORKERS  STAKE  IN,  No.  15,  p.  3- 
HISTORY,  No.  13,  p.  11. 

History  of  National  Law,  No.  17,  p.  2. 

 IN  INDUSTRY,  No.  15,  p.  3. 

Letter  of  1810,  No.  17,  p.  2. 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES — Continued. 

New  York  Radio  Programs,  No.  17,  p.  9. 
— QUIZ,  No.  19,  p.  11. 

WE,  THE  PEOPLE,  No.  13,  p.  11. 
what's  BEHIND  YOUR  HAT?  No.  15,  p.  6. 

WHEELER-LEA  AMENDMENT,  No.  5,  p.  3  {See  dlso  Federal 
Trade  Commission). 

WHEN  FOODS  AND  DRUGS  GO  TRAVELING,  No.  20,  p.  7. 
WINNERS  IN  THE  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  CONTEST,  No. 

19,  p.  11. 
WOOL-EATING  INSECTS,  No.  4,  p.  10. 

WORKING  HEIGHTS  FOR  HOME  WORKERS,  No.  1,  p.  10. 
WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 

CONSUMER  EDUCATION  IN  UTAH,  No.  11,  p.  14. 

SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM,  No.  16,  p.  3. 

Y 

YOUR  FOOD  SUPPLIES  AND  COSTS,  No.  2,  p.  17;  No.  4,  p. 

12;  No.  6,  p.  20;  No.  7,  p.  20;  No.  9,  p.  16;  No.  10,  p. 
16;  No.  12,  p.  16;  No.  14,  p.  18;  No.  16,  p.  18;  No.  18, 
p.  18;  No.  20,  p.  19. 

z 

Zeolite  Water  Softener,  No.  3,  p.  16. 
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